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LOVE AND UEsJI^IUSUrjpME PASSAGES FROil THE LIFE OF TUE 
, COUNTESS OF BOSENTHA^ 


The gilded spires of Venice had long 
faded in the distance — the blue la- 
gunes, the splendid palazzas of Hiat 
city, rising with her tiara of proud 
towers, still lingered in glorious beau- 
ty upon the eye of memory, though 
he fair original lay leagues behind 
he, as I wended tny weary way to- 
wards my native land. Many years 
had rolled over since 1 had last seen 
it. 1 hud lung been a wanderer in 
strange countries, but beneath the 
cloudless sunny skies of the sweet 
south 1 had not forgotten the land 
of my birth ; as 1 passed the river 
and approached the frontiers, and 
the dark mighty mountains rose be- 
fore me, looming in the distance, 
T felt all that inexpressible de- * 
light, known only to him who, after 
years of absence, returns to his home 
again. And yet in the country I 
was leaving behind me had been 
spent the happiest hours of my short 
life. 1 had gone to Italy in order to 
perfect myself in painting and sculp- 
ture, but the temptation# so incident 
to youth in that delightful country had 
naturally impeded my progress. As 1 
ceased to be industrious 1 had become 
enervated by idleness, and the not 
very agreeable reflection now arose in 
my mind that 1 knew rather less about 
my art than when 1 had departed from 
home. Occupied in the perilous pur- 
suit of pleasure, 1 had begun to despise 
my profession. The pains required for 
mastering the minute details of art 
seemed intolerable drudgery to me, and 
at last I began to think that 1 had not 
sufficient power through the medium of 
the pencil and the chisel to shape into 
existence those bright and beautiful 
images of which 1 had dreamed. What 
wotdd 1 not have given to be able to 
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recall the departed past. I thought of 
the time 1 had wasted, and the opportu** 
nities 1 had neglected, and I now wished 
that the years I had spent in Italy had 
been less agreeable and more profitable. 
Tortured by reflections such as these I 
wandered on. The rainy weather, which 
had lasted for some days, adding mate- 
rially to the discomfort of my journey, a 
voice seemed sounding in my oars the 
word << return," and yet an irresistible 
impulse was urging me forward. I be- 
came at length so miserable thdt 1 often 
wished death. A fresh torrent of 
rain iiqpelled me to seek shelter under 
a tree, where having seated myself on 
a fragment of rock, 1 mused long and 
sadly over the broken hopes and futile 
strivings of my past life. Before me 
May the d^olafjp region of a vast moun- 
tain solitude, disturbed only by the 
noise of an angry torrent, whoso dark 
waters were swollen by the incessant 
rain. 1 looked down into the eddy- 
ing pools of that sweeping river, and 
the dark thought crossed my mind that 
in their depths my sorrows might have 
rest ; then I was suddenly seized by a 
vague and unaccountable terror of 
death, and, afraid to trust myself fur- 
ther, I Sprang up and fled as if from 
my own tb^ghts. 

After trailing for many weary 
leagues, I arrived at length at a large 
solitary house, situated at no freat 
distance from the town of Anco- 
na. The combined effects of dark- 
ness, rain, and fatigue, induced me 
to pause beneath th& ample door- 
way which invited the traveller's ap- 
proach. As 1 entered, a shiver ran 
through my frame, and again I was 
seized with the same vague and unac- 
countable apprehension which I had 
experienced when seato^ on the moss- 
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covered rock> beneath the lonely tree, 
and beside the sweeping river. 

As soon as the genial glow fi'om 
the warm room of the inn breathed 
upon me^ 1 immediately recovered^ and 
felt myself better than 1 had been for 
several days. I received a cor^^. 
weloome, and^ throwing my knapsacl^ 
upon a table^ was shown into an ad- 
joining apartment, where 1 could di- 
vest myself of the clothes which were 
thoroughly soaked by the rain. While 
I was undressing myself 1 heard a 
noise of footsteps running rapidly up 
and down the stairs, and d voice ea- 
gerly inquiring if I had cAnc on foot 
with a knapsack, and if \ was about to 
remain in the house all night. Return- 
ing to the ^^salle" I felt at a glance that 
I nad attracted the observation of the 
whole company. I could no longer 
control my curiosity as to the reason I 
had been so particularly inquired after, 
and at length asked if there were any 
other strangers in the house. The an- 
swer was in the affirmative, for it had 
so happened that a ^rge party had ar- 
rived in the course of the evening, de- 
tained partly by the inclemency of the 
weather, and by the illness a young 
lady who belonged to it. ^ 

This party consisted of a noble fa- 
mily of four persons, an old gentleman, 
a young lady, of exceeding beauty, an 
old lady, who was supposed to bo the 
mbther of the younger one, a Joctor,* 
two servants, and two* ladfes* maids. 
At the same time I was informed that 
both the old gentleman and the doctor, 
witnessing my arrival, had made par- 
ticular inquiries about me in the pub- 
lic room. The landlord assured me 
that they were particular friends, and 
I was desired to go up to their room. 

I shook ray head, convinced they must 
be wrong, as 1 could recollect no friend 
of such consequence in tl«> whole 
world. 

An old servant of th^pwrty shortly 
afterwards entered tRerooin, where 
in broken Italian he asked for some 
wine. 1 addressed him in German, 
and he seemed rejoiced once more to 
hear the accents of his mother tongue. 

“ His master,” Jie said, was a certain 
Graf von Rosenthal, who uas on his 
way io Italy with his family, in order to 
pxooure for his daughter the benefit of 
a change of air.” In proportion as he 


drank he became more communicative. 
I informed him that I was on my re- 
turn to Germany, and the tears stood 
in his eyes as be exclaimed with much 
solemnity, ** Oh 1 that I could only 
return with you. 1 cannot,” he con- 
tinued, “ endure it any lo*nger ; I be- 
lieve4bereis a curso^banging over my 
master*? ytn get no one to 

trust*in — %w would believe me.” 

By the time wo had jgac ked our 
third bottle, Heinrich, for ralU^und 
was the old man*^hme, becamn^^^ 
confidential, 

Countrynfcn !” said he, in a so- 
lemn tone, ^nd casting an anxious 
glance round the whole room, in which, 
the cumpaqj^ having departed, none 
saue ourselves remained, and wo sat 
alone by the side of a dim wood fire, 
whose flames fell fitfully upon the si- 
lent wall, “ I cannot be blind. In 
the niidst of the blessings of wealthy’ 
aq4 plenty, the old evil spirit is doing* 
his work, the curse has come home to 
roost, God help us 1 The Graf, my 
master, is as rich* as a Jew, hut he 
goes prowling about like a malefactor, 
and seldom speaks. He never seems 
happy. The old Gnadige Tiau seems 
also to be a continual flurry. As 
for the young lady, a child of paradise 
could not be more lovely, but I fear 
the old graf has married her to the 
devil But, Lord bless us I what is 
that?” exclaimed Heinrich, as the case- 
ment camo rattling in with a sudden 
crash. 

“ Nothing,” exclaimed I, « hut the 
rain aijd wind.” 

“ It is no wonder,” replied Heinrich, 

I live in perpetual apjirehension of 
some dreatliful event. Some one 
of the family must soon meet 
his fate. The fraulein Kiithern 
tohl me that ; and if I could not oc- 
easio«Lilly, with my comraile Thomas, 
refresh mjself with a little witie — for 
eating, drinking, and money are not 
at all scarce with us — I would have 
been off long ago.” 

“ But why do you think one of you 
must soon die ?” I inquired, believing 
the old man was becoming fuddled 
under the influence of the three bottles 
of sweet wine. 

It is certain,” said Heinrich; the 
countess told me, and what she pre- 
dicts is sure to happen. At Juden- 






* ” Stein rich** is the German phrase, which signifies “close-fisted.” 
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burg, fourteen days agO| we had the 
same story. No one would believe it^ 
for we were all enjoying our accus- 
tomed good health. As u e were at 
that monieht going along the road« 
the Herr Muller, the grafs secretary, 
one of the finest men you ever saw, 
fell suddenly with his l]ors<^and1[iag- 
gage down a steep precipice, ten times 
AS high as the church steeple. It was 
an awful sight, mftn and horse were 
smashed to pieces; Siiguld you ever 
iiappen to pass through the village 
where, the accident occurfod they will 
show you whore he lies. It only now 
remains to be proved whj^h of us is 
to die. It will happen — upon my 
soul it will," added the old man, with 
emphasis, seeing I looked incredu- 
lous ; “ and if I am not the unlucky 
individual, 1 shall immediately obtain 
my discharge from the Graf. The^ 
are things of unusual occurrence, and 
iny neck is so dear to me, that 1 should 
entertain tlie strongest objection to 
have it broken in such a godless ser- 
vice.” 

I laughed at his superstitious fears. 
Ho continued to swear that the 
countess was possessed of a legion 
of had devils. 

‘‘ A year ago,” said he, she 
was walking along the roof of the 
castle of Kosenthal, with as much 
case as you or 1 could walk on 
that floor. Often, without the least 
intimation, she falls into violent con- 
vulsions, and she can see quite plainly 
into the inside of any one’s body. 
Doctor Walter, one of the most able 
men I ever knew, told fie in con- 
fidence that she can look through the 
people, or walls, and doors, as if they 
were made of glass. It is awful; 
but when she is at herself, she istper- 
fectly sensible. When, however, she 
is under one of these seizures, some- 
thing speaks out of her, and she 
governs us just like dogs. Could not 
we have remained quietly at home, in 
our snug villa, instead of jogging 
about on mules and all manner of un- 
comfortable conveyances ; and all, 
forsooth, because she would have it 
80 — had we remained on tlio broad 
road, the Herr Muller might, at this 
moment, have been drinking ids glass 
of wine with us.” 

Heinrich’s conversation w'us inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the servant, 
bearing my scanty supper into the 


apartment. He left me, promising 
to explain much of what he had so 
clearly hinted, upon the occasion of 
our next meeting. His place was soon 
filled by a little spare thin man, whom 
ti^e old domestic, as he departed, 
accosted by the name of *‘Herr 
Doctor and I became instantly 
aware that I had a second member of 
this mysterious family before me. 1 
observed, as I went on eating my sup- 
per, he was regarding me with a 
steadfast eflrnest gaze. He at length 
broke silent^, 1^ asking me from whence 
1 had come, w hen 1 informed him 1 
w^as a German, he became more 
friendly, and accosted me in the 
mother tongue. In reply to my in- 
quiries, he informed me that his mas- 
ter was the Graf von Rosenthal, on his 
w ay to Italy. 

After some further conversation, 
in which wc discussed my plans, he 
said — 

** What, suppose you accompany us 
to Italy, as your prospects do not at 
present seem very auspicious r You 
are familiir with the country, its 
languagf^ and inhabitants ; you know 
the mdst healthy places — ^yc)U could 
be of the greatest use. The Qraf 
would ‘engage you on the spot, in place 
of a sc^Tetary he has just lost. Free 
eiuarters, travelling expenses paid, and 
six bundled (gulden a-year.— no bad 
thing, not to mention the well-known 
kindness and liberality of the count.” 

I shook my head, and remarked that 
having no acquaintance with the count, 
I did not know how we would get 
one. 

Oh, if that is all,” replied the 
doctor, you have already a strong 
recommendation.” 

** Recommended I” I exclaimed,*^ and 
by whom ?” 

The doctac'^eemed quite at a loss 
for an answer — 

By necessity,” he replied, loipe- 
what abruptly. 

•• No,” 1 replied, " I never care for 
abundance, if I have only the means 
of life. From my childhood up, 1 have 
always been accustomed to a life of 
independence — I am not rich, but I 
will never sell my independence.” 

The doctor seemed somewhat puz- 
zled ; but there was a grave earnest- 
ness in my tone which admitted of no 
cavil. 1 copld not divest my mind of 
some disagreeable forebodings in re- 
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gard of this extraordinary family, 
although I never for a moment believed 
the old man's representation, that the 
nek countess was possessed by a legion 
of devils, yet, notwithstanding, there 
seemed something odd in the over- 
tures thus made to an entire stranger ; 
but as all this discussion appeared to 
make me but the more resolute, the 
doctor at length finished his bottle, 
and departed. 

Left to myself, I turned the matter 
over in my mind, weighed the desagre- 
mens of my poverty against the 
pleasant position in tne family of a 
rich ** Graf.*' I jingled the few re- 
maining coins in my pocket — all my 
worldly wealth ; and the result was 
still the same — out of Italy the peace 
of God, the career of a village school* 
master, and independence. I tried to 
compose myself ; but then I reflected 
how I had lost all the plans of 
my life, which money could never re- 
store. ^ 

My wonder was by no means de- 
creased, when, in about ten minutes 
after the doctor's departui^, a servant 
of the Graf made bis appearance, with 
the compliments of his master, to 
request 1 would visit him in his 
apartment. The adventure was so 
curious as to determine me tg see it < 
out. I found the Graf a tall man d 
commanding presence, ^rai^rsing his 
apartment with hasty strides. There 
were many pleasant features in his 
face, which had an appearance of 
great dignity. He led me to a seat, 
and, with many apologies for the liberty 
he had taken, repeated in terms the 
offer made by the doctor. 1 still with 
modesty and firmness persisted in de- 
clining his offers. He turned to the 
window, where, with his hands behind 
his back, he remained for some mo- 
ments lost in thought;^ length he 
approached me, sunk* into a chair, took 
onf of my hands in his, and said — 

** My friend, I appeal to your heart : 
my knowledge of character must in- 
deed be slight if I do not think you an 
honest man. Be open — remain with 
me, stay with me, only for two years, 

I beseech you — ^you may rely upon 
my generosity, you shall have every- 
thing you require— and at the end of 
this period 1 will set you up with a 
capitid of a thousand louis-d’or. You 
will never regret the tipae you have 
nfeut 19 ro^ji^jjervice.” 


He said this so kindly and pleasantly 
that there was something in his man- 
ner which moved me more than the 
promise of a capital which would leave 
me free to pursue whatever mode of 
idleness 1 pleased ; but I still thought 
that, should I accept of his proposal, it 
mignt b(sve the appearance that I 
would sell myself for money. This 
splendid offer, besides, excited my sus- 
picions. # 

I replied^ «*Tor such a sum you 
may commanfl services superior to any 
I could coifimand.” I told him openly 
of all my previous occupations and for- 
tunes, and thought, in this manner, to 
put him off ; but he resumed earnest- 

ly— 

We must not be separated. It 
may appear wonderful to you, but the 
fact is not the less true, that you are 
yie very man of whom we have long 
been in search ; and it was upon your 
account that I have, with my daugh- 
ter, undertaken this long and incon- 
venient journey.* 

I looked at him with astonishment, 
thinking he was trying to crack jokes 
upon me. 

** How could you look for me if you 
did not know me? How could you 
possibly tell I should be here at this 
time, for two days ago 1 did not know 
it myself ?" 

It is not so,” he said : this after- 
noon, resting yourself in a wilderness, 
full of sadness, you leant upon a block 
of granite under a tree. You looked 
at a black torrent which went foaming 
past you. You then fled, and came 
here. Confess it openly — is it not 
so ?” 

At these words, my senses well nigh 
left me with terror. 

“Confess, ” said he ; “ is not this so ? 
Are you not the man wc have been 
seeking ?” 

“ I do not deny it," I replied ; “ but 
you overwhelm me with fear." With- 
drawing my hand from his, I exclaim- 
ed — “ How did you know this ? Who 
told you ?" 

“ My sick daughter," replied the 
count. I believe it may appear 
wonderful, but this miserable girl en- 
tertains strange fancies in her sick- 
ness ; and she has for a long time per- 
sisted in the idea, that it is only by 
means of you she can ever regain her 
health. Four weeks ago, my daugh« 
ter described you in thedress in which 
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you now stand before me. Fourteen 
days ago» she said you were sent by 
God to deliver her. She showed me the 
way you would take^ marking out the 
route with ^compass upon the map. 
At Villach she showed us the nearest 
way to the place of our sojourn. With 
the compass in our hands, anAthe ahart 
in the carriage, we travelled along, ig- 
norant of our destination, like mari- 
ners drifting at sea. At Villach we 
left the main road, and it was only this 
afternoon we became )tware of your 
proximity. It was also*/rom her I 
became aware of what passed within 
you. Doctor Walter informed me, 
after your arrival, that ydu were the 
very person of whom we had been ^o 
long in search. I feel assured myself 
also ; and that you are the only per- 
son who can restore to me the blessings 
of life, and save my child.** 

He was silent, as if awaiting my re- 
ply. I sat for some time, revolving 
the strange incident, compared to 
which my eventful life could afford 
nothing. 

« As you tell me, noble count,** I 
replied, .it is incomprehensible, and 
therefore I am still incredulous. I am 
but an artist, and know nothing of me- 
dicine. There are many things inex- 
plicable in our lives, but none of them 
impossible, particularly when the rea- 
lity is before "us, although we cannot 
explain the cause.*’ 

True,** replied the count, you 
are no doctor ; but ray daughter’s 
foreknowledge in other matters satis- 
fies me she is right in this, and that you 
are ordained to be her saviour. 1 was, 
in my earlier life, an unlfcliever even 
in the existence of a deity, and even 
in my old days I cannot believe in 
devilries, witches* tricks, apparitions, 
or the devices of warlocks. You 
may explain to yourself, my dear 
friend, my pressing you, as well as 
my liberal offer : the former is par- 
donable from one w'ho lives in per- 
petual apprehension of losing his only 
child ; the latter is not too great for 
him who saves her. Remain, then, 
with us — you will witness many won- 
derful things. If you like occupation, 
besides agreeable travelling, you may 
choose any business you like. You are 
iny only hope : remain near, as a mem- 
ber of my suite is expected to die a 
desperate and unexpected death. A 
sore hour of trial awaits us— my 


daughter has prophesied it will hap- 
pen — 1 tremble under the weight of 
this anticipated apprehension.*’ 

When the count had concluded, he 
was moved almost to tears. I felt 
myself in an uncomfortable position— 
What 1 had heard, excited at once my 
cariosity and my scruples. 

** I do not accept of your liberal of- 
fer, noble Graf,** I replied: <*give me 
os much as will supply my necessities, 
and I will accompany you. It will be 
a suf&cient/eward if I can be of any 
real use ; but as yet I cannot find how. 
1 shall always however, stipulate to 
preserve my independence, and shall 
only remain with you as long as I find 
your service comfortable.** 

The eyes of the count ^nced with 
joy, as, pressing me in hib arms, he 
exclaimed — * 

" God be praised ! To-morrow you 
shall see my daughter, who is now in 
bed 1 — to-morrow I shall prepare lier 
for your arrival 1” 

** Prepare her for my arrival 1’* I 
exclaimed. ** Did you not inform me 
that she was acquainted with my arri- 
val, as w^lf as with my name ?’* 

** I ]^eg your pardon — I forgot to 
explain one circumstance to you. What 
in her, dreamy state she hears, knows, 
and understands, when awake she is 
utterly ignorant of. She^^knows no- 
thing from the time of thefo seizures, 
and woulS be distracted were She made 
aware of what she had spoken. She 
only described you during the period 
ofherfit, and knows nothing of you 
except through our report of her own 
words.** 

I also learned from the Graf that, 
from her earliest childhood, his daugh- 
ter had evinced a taste for walking in 
her sleep. In a state of somnambu- 
lism she^as risen from her bed, dress- 
ed, written letters to friends, played 
the most difficult pieces upon the piano, 
with an ability which in her waking 
hours she could never comnaand. 
These fits are nothing but a higher 
species of somnambulism, which, al- 
though in themselves harmless, have 
the effect of dreadfully impairing her 
constitution. 

It was pretty late when I left the 
room of the count. There was no one 
in the salle except old Heinrich, who 
was still enjoying himself over his 
bottle. 

** Speak a little German with me, 
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lir^ if you please# that 1 may not for- .. 
Mt the language of my native land. 
You have had a long interview with 
the Herr Graf." 

1 have had an interview with him, 
and am going to accompany him to 
Italy,” 1 replied. ^ 

' ** Charming 1 — it always does me 
good to have a German face near me, 
for the Italians are bad sparks, as 1 
have heard. With the exception of the 
oountess, who is certainly bewitched, 
you will find all our company agree- 
able ; and as you are now one of our- 
selves, I may venture V> speak more 
openly upon these subjects. The Graf 
would be a fine fellow if he could only 
laugh — whoever is about him must al- 
ways have a face as solemn as the twi- 
light. The old lady is fond of scolding 
if her slightest comnfand is not in- 
stantly attended to. I think her travel- 
ling to Italy is more for the sake of the 
good burned waters than her health, 
for she is mightily fond of a glass 
of liqueur. The young countess would 
be well enough if she had not a whole 
army of devils in her. Doctor Walter 
would be the best among u^ if he had 
only the skill to banish the devils — " 
this moment, the landlord came 
rushing in, apparently wild with ter- 
ror, calling out— 

Help I help 1 the house is oi^ fire 1" 

Where ?” I exclaimed : show the^ 

»» • •• 

way. 

** Up stairs— the bright flames are 
bursting out of a window !" 

With these words he rushed out. 
The whole house was now roused — I 
attempted to rush, but Heinrich, as pale 
as a ghost, caught me in his arms. 

Jesus Maria!" he exclaimed,** what 
has again happened ?" 

1 said, in German, that we must 
look for water — that the hou^e was on 
fire. Every thing was in confusion — 
the people of the house *wm*o running 
about in every direction — the floor of 
the voom was on fire, and they sought 
for means to force the door. Heinrich 
was there as soon as 1, with a vessel 
of water. As soon as he reached the 
door he exclaimed — 

** Holy Maria ! it is the chamber of 
the old countess !" 

** Break it open," shouted the Graf, 
in, a voice of thunder. 

tools soon arrived, but it was 
‘ ^iSfficult to break the door, on account 
' ^ itiif surprising thickness; when at 


length, however, it was forced open, 
' all drew shuddering back. The cham- 
ber was pitch dark ; but on the floor, 
near the window, there played a yel- 
lowish-blue fire, which soqn died away. 
A dreadful smoke assailed our nostrils. 
Heinrich, bearing a crucifix, came 
rushing up the steps. The Graf 
called for a light, which having been 
brought, 1 entered the chamber, and 
proceeded to open the window. The 
Graf held the ligb\ to the bed, which 
was smooth, ailti apparently unoccupied. 
The smell ^d^as so dreadful, that I 
nearly fainted. The Graf called aloud 
the name of Frau von Mentloch. As 
the torch approached, he beheld at my 
fePt a great black mass of ashes. I 
was struck with terror, as 1 saw an 
arm with the hand partially consumed, 
and the burned remains of a human 
head; in another place were three 
fingers with gold rings, and the foot 
of a lady partially consumed. 

** Great God 1" exclaimed the Oraf, 
turning deadly pale, ** what is this 7*: 

He gazed shuddering at these dread- 
ful remnants of mortality. Seeing the 
fingers with the rings, he uttered a 
loud cry as the doctor entered — 

** Frau von Mentloch is burned, and 
yet no fire I — no smoke! — incompre- 
hensible!" 

He cast another glance to convince 
himself of the truth, gave the taper to 
an attendant, and went out, deadly 
pale. 

1 stood as if petrified by the awful 
tragedy I had met with. The won- 
derful tale 1 heard made such an im- 
pression upon me, that 1 regarded these 
dreadful refiiains without sensation. 
Soon the room was filled with servants 
of the hotel. I heard them weep- 
ing, aiid I thought I was surrounded 
by ghosts. When I recovered myself, 
1 left the room, and returned into the 
** saal." At this instant a side-door 
opened, and a young lady, in a light 
night-dress, and supported by two 
ladies, each bearing a taper, appeared. 
1 remained staring, as if struck by 
lightning, at this apparition. So 
stately was her form, so noble her 
features, that nothing I had ever seen 
in the masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture came at all near it. All the 
past horrors were forgotten in my 
intense admiration. The young beauty 
tottered towards the room where the 
frightful catastrophe had taken place. 
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When she saw the remnantsi she stood 
stDh and said, with a voice of com- 
inand-- 

•* Begone I** 

Immediately ^ne of the Grafs ser- 
vants employed himself in executing 
her commands by clearing the apart- 
ment. • 

• 1 returned to the saal,” wTiere I 

found Heinrich sitting over his wine, 
still as pale as a ghost. 

“ Did I not tell you,” he cried, it 
was the turn of one of us td ? The 
devil willed it. To-morro^ I’ll take 
my departure, or else my turn may 
0(1 ino next. In Italy, they say the 
mountains spit fire — I’ll kc^p away 
from them. The pope would soon* 
make roast beef of me.” 

1 related to him what I had seen. 

“ That,” said he, was the young 
countess. God protect us — is she not 
beautiful ?” 

Heinrich was now summoned by the 
count, and he departed, sighing pi- 
teously. 

After the fatigues of the previous 
day, I enjoyed a sound and refreshing 
sleep until noon, when the events of 
the past rose before me like fireside 
visions, of the reality of which I could 
scarcely convince myself. Having 
nothing to lose, and nothing to fear, I 
determined to keep my engagement 
with the count. When I entered the 

saal,” it was filled by magistrates and 
policemen, who had been attracted 
either by business or curiosity. They 
were all firmly persuaded that the 
death of the lady had been caused by 
supernatural influences. The Graf had 
ordered the remains to be inferred by 
his own people, and this caused such a 
hcusation that it was actually in con- 
templation that the whole family shoi^d 
he taken prisoners; and they were 
only in doubt w’hetlier it would he 
better to deliver us over to the civil 
or the military authorities. Some 
were for taking us before the arch- 
bishop. 1 endeavoured to explain tp 
the authorities that they were about to 
place themselves in an awkw«*ird posi- 
tion, by takir*g prisoner a person of so 
much consequence as the count, as 1 
was convinced the death had been the 
result of natural causes ; and 1 hinted 
further, that if it was true, as they 
supposed, that it had happened through 
the count’s influence with his Satanic 
m^je8ty, that influence might be enlist- 


ed in a mode prejudicial to tbanifelvei. 
1 ended by advising them to take a 
sum of money which the count had 
offered, and allow him to depart in 
peace. My advice was attended to. 
They took the money, we ordered our 
hortes, and departed without further 
molestation. 

On the road, we had much oonver* 
sation upon the events of the former 
day, by which, he said, his daughter 
had been dreadfully affected. 

You must my daughter have 
pretty much ))er own way, for when 
she is thwarted, she is so sensitive that 
she suffers intensely. 1 have already 
informed her of your arrival, and 
asked if she wished you to be intro- 
duced. * It would be time enough,' 
hhe replied, ‘ whei^ we should arrive at 
Venice. * Therefore do not allow your- 
self to be disspirited by her fancies* 
She is an unfortunate girl, who must 
be treated with forbearance. She is 
my only earthly joy. The cause of 
the death of this unhappy woman is 
easily explained. The death was pro- 
duced by spon^neous combustion from 
the quantity of brandy she was in the 
habit of drinking.” 

Nothing of importance happened 
until our« arrival at Venice. During 
our journey 1 never was introduced 
t(f the cesuntesR, who appeared die- 
ple*hsed whenever ^he saw me. Short- 
ly after our arrival, one morning I 
met her entering her sedan-chair, and 
she inquired from Doctor Walter — 

** Who is that man who is always 
trotting after us ?” 

It is the Herr” replied the doc- 
tor. 

** He is a very disgusting person,” 
responded the young lady ; *^8end him 
away.” ^ 

You sent for him yourself,” re- 
plied the doctor. ** It was upon his 
account the journey was undertaken. 
You must look upon him as medicine 
which is ordered for you.” 

Ha is the nastiest medicine I ever 
saw,” s|id the young countess, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

This conversation was not very flat- 
tering to my “ amour propre and 
had it not been fur the kindness of the 
Graf, 1 should have left the service of 
the ill-tempered Venus without delay. 

1 never considered myself handsome, 
but 1 was regarded in a favourable 
light by the fair sex in general ; and 
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now to be regavded in the light of 
nasty medicine by a beautiful girb;ivas 
too much for my feelings, and in this 
mode the countess arrived at Venice, 
her medicine riding on horseback after 
her. 

A suite of apartments and serv&nts 
were assigned to me in the magnificent 
palace which the count bad hired, and 
as the count had plenty of friends 
among the Venetian noblemen, we had 
soon abundance of visitors. 

We had not been ir Venice more 
than four days, when, one evening, I 
was summoned to th1& count, by whom 
1 was welcomed with more than his 
usual cordiality. 

** My daughter wishes to see you,*' 
he said; ‘Center with me into her 
apartment — but softly, for she is in 
such a state of nervous excitement, 
that the slightest noise will upset her.*’ 

We came into a large and splendid 
apartment, hung with green silk dra- 
pery. The two chambermaids leant 
against the winMow ; the doctor was 
on the sofa looking at his patient, while 
the beautiful girl stoodejn the middle 
of the room, bolt upright, with one of 
her beautiful arms hangings down, and 
the other extended. She looked like 
a rare piece of statuary, her attitude 
•Was so still ; and only the heaving of 
breast told she lived. ISverytl^ihg 
so silent, whilec every eye was at- 
tracted by the godlike figure of the 
beautiful countess. She said, with a 
smile of angelic sweetness, at last — 

" Emanuel, why have you staid away 
so long ? Come near and bless me, 
that my sufferings may end.” 

Not understanding whether this con- 
versation was meant for me, I looked 
very foolish ; but the doctor and the 
count made a sign that^l should ap- 
^oach, and, like a priest, make the 
ll^n of the cross, ami lay my hands 
upon her, as if 1 was blessing hci*. 1 
drew near, raised my hands over her 
beautiful head, but, so great was my 
respect, that 1 had not the courage to 
touch her. 1 lifted my hands again, 
and extended them towards her. Her 
movements seemed to become more 
joyful ; ray confusion increased, as the 
beautiful girl said-— 

** Oh I Emanuel, it is not yet thy 
wish to assist her— wish! — wish I 
Thou art powerful, and thy wishes can 
do anything.” 

Poubt everything, beautiful coun- 


tess,” I replied, " except my wish to 
assist you for I felt that had she re- 
quired me to cast myself out of the 
window, I would have cheerfully done 
it, so strong was the fascination of her 
beauty. ^ *•* 

I felt as if I were in the presence of a 
goddess. The graceful beauty of her 
figure, the classic charm of her feo-' 
tures, which seemed of more than 
earthly loveliness — had disembodied 
my spirit. I had never before felt the 
combined ^ower of beauty and no- 
bility. As I had seen her previously, 
her face appeared so pale and mourn- 
ful, with a touching expression of 
meek stfhrow ; but now it was far 
^different : a celestial blush suffused 
her features, and her eyes swam in an 
atmosphere of radiant light, which 
neither art nor nature could bestow. 
The expression of her face had a smile, 
and yet not a smile ; but breathing 
a delight so intense, it was justly call- 
ed by her attendants inspiration— but 
such inspiration, it never entered into 
the glorious dreams of the most in- 
spired artist to imagine or conceive. 

« Oh, Emanuel,” at length she said, 
** now is thy wish earnest — now she 
feels that through thee her hour of 
succour is at hand — thy hair is wreath- 
ed in golden flames, and from thy fin- 
gers are waving streams of silver 
light ; thou fioatest in the liquid azure 
of heaven.” 

Her whole being seemed to drink 
in a flood of light. Notwithstanding 
the be.iuty of her language, I could not 
help thinking of tho nasty medicine 
to whichshe had previously compared 
me, andShe not unnatural wish arose 
in iny mind, that I should always con- 
tinue radiant in the brilliant hues in 
\^ich 1 was now clothed by her fancy, 
shining all over like a silver fish. 

Do not lot thy thoughts wroi^ 
the fancy of the sick girl, Emanuel, 
who compared thee with bitter medi- 
cine,** said the countess. Be more 
noble than that unfortunate lady, car- 
ried away by the intensity of her suf- 
ferings, which has brought her to the 
verge of madness.” 

The doctor cast a laughing glance 
at me, which I returned ; but it was 
not of astonishment that the proud 
beauty had entreated my pardon, but 
that she had guessed my inmost 
thoughts. ^ 

** Do not talk to the doctor, Ema- 
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nuoly” said the inspired countess ; it 
hurts her when thy thoughts are for a 
moment absent; remain firm in thy 
d(*siro to light up her half-dissolved 
being with thy power. Seest thou 
how strong is thy will? — the cold par- 
ticles soften and dissolve like the hoar- 
^ frost of winter beneath the su|8hiiA.*' 
As she thus spoke^ her arm, which 
was extended, gradually drooped, ani- 
mation and life returned to her figure, 
and she asked for a chair. The doc- 
tor fetched one covered with cushions 
of green silk, elaborately waought. 

Not this,” she said, **but that 
arm-chair covered with striped linen, 
which stands before the wrrting-tabl^ 
in Emanuers room below — have that 
always.” 

Now it so happened that there was 
a chair exactly answering this de- 
scription before my writing-table, 
which the couptess could never have* 
seen. As 1 gave the key to one of 
the servants, she said — 

“ Not that key, but the one with 
the dark spot on it.” 

I gave them both to the servant, and 
it appears she was right ; for the first 
key, which I had mistaken for that of 
the chamber door, opened only a press. 

When the chair arrived, having 
seated herself in it, she desired me to 
stand opposite, with my hands extend- 
•■•4, pointing to her heart. 

O God I” she exclaimed, what 
intense delight I Give her thy words — 
she prays thee not to leave her till her 
health is restored. If thou Icavest her 
she must perish miserably ; her life 
depends upon thee. Do ^lot regard 
her,*’ she said ; when in a state of 
earthly waking she knows thee not. 
Forgive the unfortunate, who knows 
not what she does — all vices are wvak- 
ness of the vital powers which destroy 
the powers of the mind.” 

She became communicative, and, so 
far from being angry at my questions, 
seemed to listen to them with pleasure. 

I expressed my wonder about the extra- 
ordinary features of her case, and said 
I had not thought it possible that any 
one could predict events, or know the 
thoughts of others. After a silence 
of some moments, she said — 

She is as well as any mortal cap be, 
whose earthly frame is about to be 4'is- 
solved. She is as well as she can be, 
when the body is about to retire to 
destruction, and the earthly lamp of 


eternal light is going out in dark- 
ness.” 

'*This inspiration,” I said, ^'does 
not in the least enlighten me on the 
subject ; on the contrary, it leaves mo 
quite in a mist.” 

^ Mist, Emanuel 1 but you will 
learn by experience. She knows 
much, but cannot express it. Nature 
seems an endless ocean of holiness, or 
like a shining heaven, suffused with 
melted light, which drops into stars. 
The soul is»the shell of a heavenly 
body, which is but the covering of the 
everlasting. Tke earthly shell of the 
sick person is now broken, and her 
soul sees and feels out of her earthly 
tabernacle — the earthly shell can now* 
be made whole, Emanuel, by thee ; 
otherwise will shg perish.” 

She was silent ; I listened as if to 
the voice of another world. Tho 
count and the doctor listened with 
equal surprise ; both assured mo that 
the countess had never before spoken in 
a similar manner, and had never before 
answered questions. * 

I drew hca attention to her weak- 
ness, and asked if long speaking did 
not take away her strength. 

** No,” she replied, “not when thou 
art with me — in seven minutes her 
sleep will go off; but to-morrow it will 
yturn. • Then, Emanuel, 1 pray thee 
do not fail«hcr* Come to her, with 
tho steadfast wish to save her, five 
minutes before three o’clock, by the 
clock in thy chamber, not by thy 
wdteh, which is three minutes too fast 
— be punctual, that the patient should 
escape unnecessary suffering.” 

With this she ceased, and a dead 
silence fell over the party. Her face 
became paler every instant, and the 
appearance of life in her features faded. 
Sinking negligently down, she seemed 
as if about io fall asleep ; then she 
groaned and wakened ; and when she 
beheld me, she appeared astonished—- 
she looked from one to another. The 
chambermaid hasted to her, also tho 
count and Doctor Walter. 

“ What is your pleasure ?” said she 
to me, in a harsh tone. 

" Gracious countess, I only await 
your commands.** 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ Your servant, Emanuel, noble 
countess.*' 

“ I feel much obliged by your 
good* will ; but if you would allow me. 
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1 prefer being alone/' she repli^i in a 
sorrowful tone ; then making a bow^ 
got up and turned her back upon me. 

1 quitted the apartment with a 
strange mixture of sensations : as dif^ 
ferent as heaven and earth was the 
condition of the countess asleep &nd 
awake. Gone were my gold and 
silver beams — ^gone her familiar thou, 
that sank so softly into my soul ; and 
even the name Bmanueli by which 
she had called me» was known no 
more. r 

1 returned to my solitary chamber^ 
shaking my head like one who had 
listened to fairy tales so long, that 
the reality seemed charmed. There 
was no arm- chair before my writings 
table ; I supplied its place, and 
wrote off the wonderful scene which 
had just occurred, tor I feared that 
at some future time I should not 
believe it. 1 willingly forgave all her 
former harshness, the sake of her 
eatoeeding beauty. 

The following^layl had a second 
visitiprom the Graf, who related to me 
in jolful accents that his daughter had 
passed a delicious night, and that she 
feltjnerself much better. , 

At breakfast," continued he, ** I 
related to her all that had passed, but 
she would not believe me, persisting is 
must be the ravings of insanity. She 
began to weep ; 1 quieted Jier. 1 said 
that without doubt we might anti- 
cipate her complete restoration to 
health. 1 could not, however, prevail 
up6n her to see you awake ; but she 
assured me your appearance was so 
distasteful, she could not endure you. 
We could not force her assent-— what 
is to be done ?” 

The count and 1 became more inti- 
mate every day, and his ^ friendship 
seemed to increase in proportion with 
the hatred of his daughter. 

Doctor Walter, with the rest of the 
servants, soon began to observe the 
exo^aordlnairy. influence 1 had with the 
count, and overwhelmed mo with po- 
lite attentions, which I would will- 
ingly have exchanged for the smiles , 
of the beautiful countess, who still con-'^ 
tinued hostile. Her dislike seemed 
gradually to increase, and at last 1 
hardly dared to enter her presence. I 
will not, however, anticipate my story. 
At three o'clock exactly 1 entered the 
chamber of the countess, when 1 found 
paattera pretty much the same as be- 


fore t all her peculiar beauty bad re- 
turned: and when she became aWare 
of my pretence, she threw a haughty 
glance at me, and said — 

Who gave you permission to enter 
my chamber unannounced ?" 

A low oonvulme sob choked her 
voltce, lyad she fell into the arms of her at- , 
tendants. They immediately brought 
the arm-chair which she had asked for 
the day before. She had scarcely seated 
herself in it when she began to beat her- 
self in a frightful manner. It was with 
difficulty I could endure the sad spec- 
tacle. 1 assumed the attitude 1 did on 
the former day, extending my arms to- 
wards hei^. Her convulsions continued; 
but at length, with a soft sigh, she 
seemed relieved, and the impression of 
sadness gradually disappearing from her 
countenance, the glow of inspiration 
began to return. At length «he said, 
'in a tone of angelic softness — 

** Oh, dear friend, what would be- 
come of her but for you ? She seems 
floating in an atmosphere of light, in 
which her being seems to mingle with 
thine.” 

She continued to have her eyes close 
shut, but was able to tell all that was 
passing behind her ; she even told the 
number and description of persons who 
were passing in a gonrlola near. She 
began to converse, at length, of her 
illness — of her night wanderings, 
of a long fainting nt, in which many of 
her family believed her dead, and which 
had lasted for nearly ten hours. She 
described how her father, leaving her 
in desimir, had retired to his chamber, 
and, throiying himself upon his knees, 
rayed — a circumstance wliich could 
ave been known to no one but him- 
self, for the room was dark, and he 
had'Iocked the door. In these conver- 
sations she still continued to speak of 
herself in the third pttsou, as if of a 
stranger. At one time she said. 

She is a countess, and the daughter 
of the Count von Rosenthal ; but 1 am 
not.” 

Her whole appearance in these trances 
was of the most^ lofty and beautiful 
kind. Presently she sank into a flt of 
deep reflection. Upon the occasion of 
this inteiview, her fit of inspiration 
ended almost as it did before. Thus 
matters went on for many months. 
Although very anxious, I can scarcely 
describe what passed. The health of 
the countess appeared gradually to im- 
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prove. In oonsequenoe of her fre4]|^uenjb 
tr»noes, I became almost a 8laii| I 
could icarcelj leave the house a. 
moment. Every day seemed to clothe 
her with a fresh charm. Had 1 never, 
seen her but for an hour, its memory 
would endure fpr a lifetime. Oh, the 
rapture of first love ! Yes ; I deny it 
noU-*love it was, but I may truly say, 
not an earthly one : my whol^ being 
%ras bound up in this inspired prrestess. 

1 felt so unworthy to be regarded by 
her slightest look, could she only have 
toleratod me as the meanest of her 
servants, without antipathy, I would 
have thought it the hi^hes^ celestial 
happiness. But, alas! in proportion 
as my society seemed to charm her 
when asleep, rose her antipathy to me 
when awake. This antipathy gradu-' 
ally increased to hatred-~^lways show- 
ed itself in some manner of which I 
was peculiarly sensitive \ with pas- 
sionate tears she would entreat her 
father to send me out of the house. 
She despised me as a common vaga- 
bond, who was unworthy to breathe 
the very air with her, still less to be 
so^uch in the confidence of the Graf 
von Rosenthal. 

Incredible as it may appear, when 
she was in these trances she seemed to 
follow all the movements of my hands, 
and to anticipate my very thoughts. 
At length, it seemed scarcely necessary 
that 1 should extend my hands towards 
her ; my wishes i^ere sufficient to 
bring relief. She would drink neither 
wine nor water which 1 had not touched 
with my fingers, out of which issued, 
as she said, streams of light." 

One day the count proposed to me 
that I should make an experiment of 
the affection of his daughter,* by ask- 
ing her, when in a trance, that she 
should give me a beautiful full-blown 
rose when she was awake. experi- 
ineiit was tried, notwithstanding my ob- 
jections ; and 1 one day interrupted 
a friendly conversation, by making 
the request, previously to which, how- 
ever, 1 ought to mention, that 1 had 
gone over to some roses which were 
growing in the balcony, and in select- 
ing one of them, a thorn pierced my 
finger — the countess actually uttered a 
violent exclamation, as if in severe pain. 

" Take care," said she, “ Emanuel; 
whatever hurts you pains me also." 

Thinking this the most suitable mo- 
ment to make my request, — 


" W^do you not tell her,” said the 
^^tkninteM^* that yon wish her to give 
yon a fiill-blown rose to-morrow ?'* 

'i I was astonished — she had divined 
^ my wishes ; and 1 attempted to make 
some excuse. 

I Oh, nonsense,*' said she, laughing ; 

1 knew my father put it into your 
head.'’ 

** But it is also my dearest wish,” I 
replied. Will you, when you waken 
at twelve o'clock, remember it ?” 

Can she do anything else?” she 
replied, laughing. 

. When this eonversation ceased the 
( count departed, and summoned the at- 
, tendants and the doctor. % 

i It might have been a little after ten 
. o’clock that Hortense awoke, and 
showed to the physician the hurt on 
her finger. She thought she had in- 
jured it with a needle, and wondered 
there was no outward sore. At eleven 
she showed symptoms of uneasiness-— 

* walked up and down the chamber, and 
began to abuse me to her women, and 
overpowered her father with reproach-^ 
es for not having disnfissed me before. 
She then began to talk about other 
I matters. Her^ restlessness increased ; 
she was asked if she was unwell. They 
tried in vain to find out the cause of 
her uneasiness. She hid her face in 
the pillows, and begged of them all to 
leave the room. A quarter before 
t\^||1ve, her ibell was heard. She in- 
formed her m^id, when she entered the 
apartment, that I must he present when 
the clock struck twelve. Although 1 
, 3iad looked forward to this invitation, 

I felt quite upset by it. With a pal>* 
^^pitating heart, I entered the room; 
the countess was sitting carelessly upon 
the sofa — her beautiful head, shaded 
' by its dark looks, supported by her 
delicate hand. In a manner half sor- 
rowful, half ^ngry, she rose as I en- 
tered ; and 1 then requested the ho- 
nour of her conynands. 

She did not immediately answer, hut 
seemed to hesitate, as if at a loss for 
words. At last she said — 

** Mr. Emanuelfit seems as if 1 ought 
to make you a present, in order to in- ' 
duce you to retire from our service." 

Countess,” 1 said, as I felt my 
pride rising, I did not force myself 
into the count’s employment' ; you are 
aware of the reasons which have in- 
duced me to remain in the company of 
my lord. 1 would willingly obey your 
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oommandB juft uttered^ but for the 
hope of being useful.” 

She turned her back upon me, and 
began to play with a pair of scissors 
near the rose-trees. Suddenly she 
cut off a new-bloiin rose, which she 
offered me, saying — Take the best I 
have to oiler you — take it as a i eward 
for having hitherto kept out of® my 
way, and let me see you no more. 
Then she threw herself on the sofa, 
and, with averted face, made a sign 
that I should withdraw. 

I regained my apartment, and press- 
ed to my bps the rosep which 1 con- 
sidered worth all the crowns and 
jewels on earth. ^ 

The dislike of the countess from 
this period, strange to say, seemed to 
increase. Hei fathei, convinced of 
my honesty, as well as my ability to 
be useful, was prpof against all his 
daughter's suspicions and fears. My 
position became very irksome; for I 
perceived that eveiy one else, even to ' 
the servants, treated me with aversion 
and contempt This at length in- 
creased to such an extent, that 1 
perceived that it had gradually the ef- 
fect of alienating from ^me the count s 
esteem ; and I should have bet n un- 
able to remain, had it not been for the 
kindness of the countess, who, in her 
trances, would entreat me not to mind 
such temporal y estrangements 

One evening the count c called me 
into his cabinet. Ha isVed me to give 
him the books 1 had managed, as well 
as an order for two thousand louis- 
d'ors recently come, which he said ho 
wished to put into the bank of Venice, 
as he intended remaining for another 
year. 1 took the opportunity to en- 
treat of him to give these matters of 
service to the management of some one 
else, as 1 intended, as soon os the 
health of the countess ^should be a 
little restored, to leave his house and 
service. Although I said this with 
some emotion, the count did not ap- 
pear to pay much attention, but merely 
Tephed, that he would be able, doubt- 
less, to get some one to attend to his 
affairs. This was enough ; 1 perceived 
that he wished to get rid of me. I 
went back to my room, and collected 
all the papers, both those he had asked 
me for, and the others ; but I could 
not lay my hands upon the order he 
required; 1 seaiched for it, but in 
vam. 


The next morning the count re- 
minded me. 

**You have forgotten,” said he, 
** the steward's accounts I asked you 
for yesterday, with the money order.” 

The only excuse I could devise 
was, that I had tempprorily mislaid 
some papers, among which 1 supposed 
was the one in question, but that I 
would purely have it by the following 
morning. My search, however, waef 
utterly m vain ; and at length I came 
to the conclusion that the cheques were 
either lost or stolen, or that I had 
unknowingly destroyed them myself. 
No one, gxcept my servant, who could 
neither read nor write, had the key of 
my room. My appi ehensions were 
terrific 

On repairing next moining to the 
countess, in order to be present at her 
state of somnambulism, the count re- 
ceived me with a stern and grave as- 
pect. The thought that ho believed 
me dishonest was maddening Full of 
these thoughts, 1 approached the sleep- 
ing countess; and the idei immedi- 
ately occurred to me, that shc^by 
means of her extraordinary gift off^- 
coiid sight, might inform me what had 
become of the papers. While I was 
deliber ttiiig how I should approach 
the subject, the countess complained of 
an extraordinary cold blast, which was 
blowing from me to her, and which, 
she said, if it wore not changed, would 
cause her pain. 

** Thou ait disturbed by some secret 
SOI rov^, Emanuel, said the countess ; 
" thy thoughts and thy wishes are not 
with her ' 

Dearest countess, ' I replied, “ it 
IS no wemder. Perhaps you, with your 
wonderful powers of penetiating into 
mystery, can give me back my peace. 
1 have lost four cheques belonging to 
your f ither. ' 

The count frowned. Dr. Walter 
exclaimed — 

** 1 beg you will not trouble the 
countess with such matters in her 
present state." 

1 was silent. Hortense appeared to 
reflect for a few moments. 

“ Do not be uneasy, Emanuel, you 
have not lost them ; they have been 
taken from you. Hei o, take this key ; 
you will find them in yonder jewel- 
case.” 

1 huiried to the press with a little 
gold key she gave me. One of the 




ohamber-maidSf Leonora^ sprang bo- said tbe old man ; ** but Leonora eaa 
fore me, and would not let me open tell better than I, for she waa standing 
it* in the passage. He handed her some 

My lord count,*’ she said, <^you papers, ana 1 saw them both smile, 

surely will not allow any man to rum- and talk in a whisper, as they went 

mage the things of my lady ?*’ away.*’ 

But ere she dould nnish, I had push- They were then put out of the 
ed her to one side, opened the jewel- ap^tment, and Hortense soon became 

case, and there beheld the cheques of more agreeable than usual. The re- 

^ which we were in search, l^ith* a suit of this remarkable morning was, 

glowing countenance I handed them that the .doctor, Leonora, and another 

to the count, saying, that I should servant, received their dismissal, and 

shortly have the pleasure of waiting the count covered me with the most 

upon him with the rest ; and with a ample apologies, and entreated 1 

light heart approached Hortense. should never Jeave him. 

How you are changed,*^ said she, I know the sacrifices you have 

•• Emanuel ; you look like a sun float- made for us, Ihit you may depend 
ingin a sea of golden light.*’ upon my gratitude.” 

The count, much affected by thi§ The evident pain of the count touch- 

scene, desired me to ask the countess ed me, and 1 agreed to remain. In 
how she came by them. I obeyed, the meantime, the way in which I had 
Leonora, the waiting-maid, fell fainting been treated by ^the countess greatly 
upon the floor. Dr. Walter hurried weakened me in my belief in the good- 
up to her, and was justjdragging her^ ness of her heart. As the health of 
out of the apartment, when the coun- the countess began gradually to im- 
tess began to speak. The count or- prove, her dislike to me seemed to 
dered silence, and that no one should diminish. I was occasionally permit- 
duit the apartment. ted to visit her in h^r lucid intervals. 

Out of hatred, my dear Emanuel, At length I was permitted to take my 
the sick person had the cheques taken place at the table when there was a 
from you,*’ she said ; but things did dinner party, and a cover was even 
not happen as she wished; for old Hein- laid for* me when they were alone, 
rich was standing in one corner of the The countess did not speak much ; 
corridor, when Dr. Walter wen tin with but what she did say >pva8 with a 
the second key, and took the cheques, ^mingled hauteur and modesty which 
which were put with letters from ^vas encfianting. My situation became 
Hungary, and, on carrying them out, more agrqpab]# ; but 1 kept out of 
he gave them to Leonora. Heinrich her presence, when in a state of wake- 

would have blown upon us all, as soon fulness, as much as possible ; and even 

as it was known that the papers were if she regarded me with carelessness, 
missing. Dr. Walter, who saw the she must, nevertheless, have been 
cheques with you, offered to have them aware how much I despised her in my 

stolen ; Leonora said shw would as- heart — so quiet, without its being 

sist ; the sick person encouraged perceived by Hortense, the bond of 
them both, and could scarcely re- union between us bad gradually been 
strain her impatience until they were changed ; but my time was spent in 
brought.” • lon^ng ^r the period when my ser- 

Dr. Walter, as she said these words, vices should no longer be required, 
remained leaning against Leonora’s Among those who were on terms of 
chair, and, turning to the count, said intimacy with the count at Venice, was 
with a ghastly smile — a rich young nobleman, who inherited 

No one can now contend that the the title of prince, from one olbthe 
countess is not to be believed in her most distinguished Italian families, 
moments of inspiration.” 1 will call him Carl. He was of lofty 

The count did not reply, but, ring- stature, of agreeable countenance, and 
ing the bell, ordered old Heinrich to be full of spirit and urbanity. The flexi- 
sent for, and asked him, if he had bility of his features, and the ardent 
ever seen Dr. Walter in my room glance of his eye, betrayed a mind 
during my absence. which would be easily excited. He 

** 1 saw him on lost Tuesday even- had an immense establishment, and 
ing in the room of Mr. Emanuel,’* was as proud as he was vain. His 
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fkiendtbip with the count# the result during the period of her trances. It 
of aeoident# had detained him in Ve- was at length arranged between them 
nice longer than he intended. He that the project of marriage should 
had seen Hortense, and mingled in the be mentioned to her as soon as It was 
crowd of her admirers. His station consistent with her state of health. I 
in life# his riches# his numerous suite# soon perceived that 1 was in the way. 
had flattered the vanity of Ilortense. IVly old habits resutned^their sway# and 
Without distinguishing him from the only agreeable reflexion I had was 
others by her favours she willingly In the ste^y friendiship of Hortense. 
saw him near her. A single smile or AR he^ former hatred# even in her 
kind look was enough to raise in him waking hours# was turned into respect 
the boldest hopes. The old count# not and friendship. She treated nie like 
less flattered# met the attentions of the a physician# asked m^4i4vice upon all 
prince more than half way# and ^oon occasions# and obeyea is(j prders with 
received him as a friend ^f the family, th^ utmost punctuality./ It sometimes 

I never for an instant doubted that seemed to^me as if the power of my 

the count had arrangjd it in his own will bad become a part of her natur e, ^ _ 
mind that the prince should be his The pride and vanity of the ooun- 
son-in-law. Nothing but the illness t^ss# in proportion as her health im- 

of Hortense appeared to retard mat- proved# began to disappear like evil 

ters. The prince had heard of the spirits; her gentleness was more touch- 
extraordinary state of the countess's ing than even her beauty ; and how 
health# and was devoured by curiosity was it possible that I# the daily witness 
to see her in one of her trances# and of her many perfections, should remain 

the count who knew that she appeared insensible to her charms. I almost 

to great advantage# gave him perinis- wished that she should treat me with 

sion# which he had never before ac- the contumely which she had formerly 

corded to any one.* Accordingly# one done# that 1 might be able to tear 

afternoon# about the time Hortense myself away ; for I felt that the part- 

had predicted she woul(k fall into a ing which must sooner or later come# 

trance, the prince made his appear- would take me to my grave. What 

ance. Fear and delight were pictured made me worse wf^s a dream which 

in the face of the prince as he beheld often occurred to me# and in which 

her radiant in superhuman beauty, the same images were always presented. 

The countess began to speak# and us Sometimes I sat in a strange room — 

usual to entertain herself withrme# ir^ sometimes on the shore of the sea 

a language however il<ijteipi)g to me, sometimes on the stem of an oak in a 

by no means so agreeable to the prince, vfist wilderness-^then the countess 

1 made a sign to the prince to give mo would appear# radiant with beauty# 

his hand ; as soon as he had done so and say# Why so sorrowful, my dear 

the countess# with a violent shudder# Emanuel At this period 1 would gc- 

exclairoed# Take away that goat ; he nerally waken# for the thrilling tone in 

is going to stick me !” She fell into which slie i.^poke these words would 
strong convulsions# and the prince /ibrate to my soul. In the crowded 

was obliged to leave the room. As marts of the city I heard it — it rose 

soon as he had departed she repeated# above the songs of the gondoliers 

with emphasis# ‘‘ Never let ihiij: unclean whenwer I went that gentle and touch- 

person enter into iny presence again.*’ ing sound was ever in my ear. Once# 

This interview brought with it unplea- during the night, when 1 had this 

sant consequences to me. The prince# dream# I wakened as soon as the 

regarding me as his rival, was filled mouth of Hortense had opened to give 

wilt the most deadly hatred# and the utterance to the accustomed question# 

count# easily influenced by any one and then 1 believed that 1 heard the 
much in his society# 1 soon saw he voice in reality. A dream is generally 

began to participate in the feelings a dream ; but in this tissue of wonders 

of the prince. It was only a suspicion seemed woven into my fate everything 

that the countess had a regard for me# extraordinary. One day when I was in 
but even this was very mortifying to the room with the count# looking over 
his vanity. The count was much with some papers# he was sumiponcd to re- 

the prince# and 1 was soon separated ceive the visit of a Venetian nobleman, 

altogether from her society# except Thinking he would soon return I sat 
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down in his chair at the window, feeling wajs sought mine. 1 left theplaoe where 
very ‘mournful. In the meantime steps I was standing, as 1 could not endure 
approached, and the countess, who was this. The dance had concluded, and a 
looking for her father, entered the new one was about commencing as lap- 
room. I felt a sadden tremor, and proached the seat of the ladies : a beau- 
rose respectfullf . tifu) form rose as I drew near ; it was 

<< Why so sorrowful, dear Emanuel?” the countess: her arm soon lav In 
said the countess, in the same sweet and miril, and we fell into the ranks of the 
gentle tone whose sound had sa often dancers. I felt astonished at myself, 

** mingled in my dreams. She smiled, for 1 never could have had the daring 
as if surprised at her question, rub- to ask her for so great an honour ; 
bed her forehead as if considering, but it seemed as if, in the confusion 
What is that ? I thought I had of the moment, I had done so with* 
heard that before ; it seems to me as out being aw^are of it. She scarcely 
if 1 had seen you in the sam% position seemed to regard me as she swept 
before, and had asked you the same through the crow€ with her beautiful 
question.” form and lustrous eye. In a moment 

Nothing can be so strange,” I re-, the music struck up. 1 felt as if 1 
plied ; ** I have over and over again^ belonged to another and a higher 
dreamed that you had used the same world, and was floating along on the 
words you have done at this moment.” voluptuous swell qf the music. 1 did 
The count entered the apartment, not know what happened, nor that the 
and our interview terminated. A few eyes of the whole company were upon 
days after this I dreamed that I was * us ; but I cared little for that, ana at 
present at a banquet; it was a great festi- the third round of the dance led the 
val ; but the music made me mournful, countess to a seat. I stammered forth 
and I remained a solitary spectator of my thanks, and her low bow tome was 
the revelry. 1 thought that from the such as she would have bestowed upon 
throng of dancers Ilortense came smi- the most distant acquaintance, 
ling forth, looked at me with a glance The count, as well as the prince, 
of tenderness, and said, Why so sor- had seen me dancing with the countess, 
rowful ? I cannot be happy unless you and had heard the general whispers of 
are so and with these words she admiration. The count was displeased 
disappeared among the dancers. at my audacity, and scolded the countess 

The next day 1 was invited to a tl^ next day for having so far forgot- 
party where there were to be fireworks ten her ranL^ I^ither the count nor 
and dancing, and upon the way thither the prince doubted that I had inspired 
I was informed by the count that Hor- the countess with some extraordinary 
tense was to be present. The prince liking for me, but notwithstanding 
opened the ball with the countess. As their attempts at concealment, 1 could 
1 looked on the noble pair, 1 felt as if plainly perceive that I was the object 
there was a dagger in my Imart. In of their intense aversion. 1 was seldom 
order to banish the sight, i chose a permitted to enter the company of the 
])artner, and mixed in the floating countess ; but both of them were 
throng ; but 1 soon felt too miserable carried away by their apprehensions, 
to dance, and 1 was glad to make ^y The countcj^s never concealed from 
escape. At this moment the dream either of them that she had feelings of 
of the previous night at once occurred kindness towarijjs roe. She said it was 
tome. The dance had just terminated, quite the same to her whether I was 
and lo I the countess came up to me, in Venice or Constantinople. It is 

pressed my hand swiftly, and secretly in your power,” said she, to senA 

gave me one glance of ineffable tender- him away as soon as I am well.” 
ness, saying — « Why so sorrowful, my The count and the prince waited 

dear Emanuel? be joyful, or 1 cannot be with anxiety the period of my depar- 
so,” disappeared among the crowd, ture, which would rid them of my pre- 
The glance which she gave me seemed sence and interruption. 1 also looked 
at the same moment to deprive mo of forward to this moment with some 
speech and breath ; before I could re- anxiety. I felt that absence from 
cover, she had rejoined the dancers, and Hortense was the only way in which 
was swimming gracefully along, but I I could heal my wound. 1 felt unut- 
saw, or thought 1 saw, that her eyes al- terably wretched. One day the countess 

vo^xxxn,._No.cxcin. J,|bfthna , 
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predicted that the end of her lUn^ 
waa near^ and that her convalescenfie 
was at hand* 

the hot steam-baths of Bat- 
taglia/* said she^ <*she will lose her 
power of inspiration. A bath every 
morning; and after the tenth bath 
yon will ^part ; she will then see: you 
po more* unless you wish it ; but let her 
have a remembrance of you. Without 
this she cannot get well. You carry 
your breast a dried rosei cased in 
gold. As long as she wears this on 
her hearty rolled up in ^ilk, her illness 
can never return. Neither earlier nor 
later than the seveitth hour after the 
thirteenth bathy give her this 
wear it until then. Thenceforth 
will \h co’ivalescent.** 

Do you really carry anything of 
ine kind ?** said the county in high de- 
light at the prospebt of his dauj^ter*s 
approaching recovery. 

I replied in the affirmative ; and ho 
then asked if I attached any value tQ 
this possession. 

I replied that J didy and that I ivould 
sooner forfeit my life ; but that I 
would give it up to ensure his daugh- 
ter’s recovery. 

Some pledge of love, \ suppose ?” 
aaid the county smiUng. 

It is the ^ift of one whj> is all in 
all to me/' saTd 1. 

The count, touched hymygener>- 
sityy embraced me, adding — * 

** I am eternally yourVlobtor I” 

The first thing he did, when ITor- 
tense awoke, was to mention the inci- 
dent. 

« It is,” he added, « the gift of one 
he loves.” 

He said ibis with the greater plea- 
sure, because he thought that if the 
countess had really any liking for me, 
she would the more readily surrender 
it when she heard that*^ I had been 
sighing in the '^hains of another beauty. 
Hortense received this intelligence with 
suoh carelessness, that the count’s sus- 
picions at once vanished. Hejmme- 
diately informed the prince of w^thad 
happened, and the result was a total 
alteration of their coldness of manner. 

I was treated by them like a benefac- 
tor. Speedy preparations were made 
for our departure to the baths of B at- 
tach; the prince had crone before 
to%ake preparations for his bride, 
on a beautiful summer’s 
ttUN^hlg we left Venice, through the 


lovely plains of Padua. W«e approached 
the Euganean mountains, at the foot 
of which lies the little city with its 
wells. During the journey, the coun- 
tess liked to make little excursions on 
foot, and 1 was her constant companion, 
^er kindness was extreme. 

** I could be very happy,” said she, 

I were allowed to spend my life in 
some ^juiet retreat in Italy, occupied 
with the simple concerns of domestic 
life. The amusements of cities leave a 
void in the spirit, and depress more 
than they please. H.ow happy I would 
he if I c^)uld live quietly apart from 
courts and cities ; if I had will enough 
to make my happiness consibt in doing 
good ti)jhose around mo ; but one caii- 
fnot have all one wishes!” 

More than once, and in the presenco 
of her father, she spoke of the great 
obligation they owed me as the saviour 
pf her life. 

^ " Could I only know/’ said she, 

how to compensate you. I have been 
ransacking my brain to find out some- 
thing agreeable to give you. You 
must already aware that mv father 
will plac^ you in a position to bo inde- 
pendent of all mankind : that is the 
smallest thing ; but I must have an- 
other satisfarlion for myself.” 

At another time she would turn the 
discourse upon my resolution to leave 
them immediately after her convales- 
cence. 

We shall all be sorry to lose yon/’ 
she would say, with tenderness. We 
will mourn your loss like that of some 
dear friends and benefactor. Could 
we not by our entreaties induce you to 
change your resolution and delay your 
departm^fe? But your heart calls you 
elsewhere,” she said, with a smile, as 
if she had penetrated th'i secret of my 
heart. “ If you are only happy, c 
sfiall hnve nf)thing further to wish you, 
and I doubt it not, love will make you 
happy. Still, do not quite forj^ct us, 
.and remember from time to time to 
lot us have intelligonco of your wel- 
fare.” 

My replies were full of distant and 
cold politeness, for respect forbade my 
heart to betray this confidence. But 
still, she wouldbestow upon mo gli^clUs 
which would overpower my feelings, 
.and I would say more than I had in- 
tended. It occasionally happened that 
when I spoke in a more fiatterod and 
obliged tone, Hortense would look upon 
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me with a clear glance of wondering sitigte moment They made me ehow 
innooencef as if she did not understand them the amulet as if thej^ feared that 

isop I persuaded myself that Hortffise when the time was drawing so neaiv 

wished only to appear kind and thank- some accident might happen to its or 
ful to me without according me any it might be lost through oarelessness. 

preference over that she bestowed upon As soon as the news arrived that the 

ordinary mortals, and that it was only countess was in the steam-batb, every 

out of pure good nature, and to give moment was counted. We were at 

mo pleasure that she had asked nm to length summoned to acoompany her to 
, dance with her at the ball. 4h, now the oastie, when we found her ex* 
my passion had already carried me be- tremely agreeable, and prepared to 
yond tbo bounds of hope, far beyond receive from me a present which she 

the bounds of hope ; for had Hortense was to wear all her life. She began to 

really felt towards me anything more joke with me about my infidelity iu 
than good-will, what use would it have giving to her^he present of one I bad 

been ? 1 would only have bedbme more loved. It strimic ten o’clock ; the 

unhappy in her unhappiness. Whilst seventh hour him arrived. We were 

this Maine was consuming mo in secret, all^the count, the pHnee, thecountess# 
in her heart there was a herclto heaveit and her attendants — present in a spa- 
full of reiit ; whilst 1 Was yearning to fall cious and well-lighted apartment, 

at her feet, and to confess all 1 felt for Now wait no longer,” said the 

luT, she wandered near mo without the count ; «themomftit has arrived which 
least suspicion of my situation, and is to be the last of Hortense’s sufferings, 

sought to dispel my earneht sorrow by , and the first of my happiness.” 
her innocent mirth. fUrew the precious medallion from 

Rooms were prepared for us through my neck, opened the golden chain, 

the prince, in the | castle of the Mar- pressed a kiss upon t|}e glass, and, not 

chioness of Este. This castle, on a without emotion, banded it to the 

bill near the little city, combined the countess. She received it, and as her 

grcatehtconveniences with, at the same glance fell up*on the dried rose, sud- 

tiine,the most beautiful viow8,andbhady denly a bright glow shone on her 

promenades in the distance*. But in countenance. She stammered a few 

order to make use of the steam-baths words of thanks, and then suddenly 

it was necessary to go into the city, disappeaA*d with the chambermaids, 

near which a house had been prepared Tirhe coui^t and the prince were full 

for the reception of the countess, where thanks. They had prepared a little 
she spent the mornings on which she feast at the Aistfc, to which noble fa- 

wished to bathe. After the first three milies from Este and Porigo were in- 
baths she received, her inspirations be- vited. In the meantime we waited in 

came less frequent and ing^e obscure. vain for the re-appearance of the 

She spoke seldom, seldotn answered countess. We soon heard, however, 

a question, and appeared to enjoy na- that upon putting on tho amulet she 

liiraland refreshing bleep. «She said had fallen into a deep and refreshing 

in her bleep that after the tenth bath slumber: two, three, four hours passed, 

he should no longer he pcrmitteil to but she came not. The count, much dis- 

enler this house. After the tenth bath, quieted, made his way to the bedside, 

.ilio fell into her usual trance, in whif h but Iut blee{» was so sweet and deep, 

she said — he would not disturb her. She was 

“ Immanuel, I see thee no more !’* still asleep, wHen, at midnight, the 
These were the last words she ut- party broke up ; but the next morning 
tered in a slate of inspiration. The it oontfnued. The count feared deatb,^ 
day of tho thirteenth bath arrived, and my disquietude was no less* 

an(l up to this period every incident Doctors were summoned, but they pfO* 

which she bad predicted when in a nounced her in perfect health, and ad->' 

btate of inspiration regularly took place, vised she should be allowed to sleep on. 

Her last commands now only remained Noon and evening came, and still the 

to be fulMUed. The prince and the countess slept. If it liod not been for 

countcame to me early in the morning, the assurances *bf the doctor, that 

to remind me how soon 1 should be she was in good health, we would 

eypectod to deliver up my amulet, have been greatly alarmed. The 

i l»cy did not leave me alone for a next morning we were all in tho great- 
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est delight to receive the intimation 
that the countess was awake. Every 
one hurried inland wished her joy^and 
all were happy except I, who stood 
sorrowful Iq my room. 

Why should I not tell it ? Amid the 
universal joy^ I stood alone sorrowful 
•—ah* more than sorrowful — in ony 
room* The obligation by which I was 
bound to the Count Rosenthal was 
over-^it was fulfilled. 1 could depart 
whenever I would; they wanted no- 
thing from me except ]^he last word. 
But now to tehale the air she breathed 
appeared to* me the most enviable of 
all lots — to receive bi^ a single glance, 
the dearest nourishment of my life ; 
away from her, and it seemed to mo os 
a condemnation to death. And when 
I thought of her approaching mar- 
riage with the prince, and the weak 
nature of the 0000 *% her father, thtn 
my manly pride and independence 
struggled within me ; and I deter- 
mined to depart. 1 swore 1 would 
fly. 1 saw the eternity of my unhap- 
pinosH ; and rather than remain con- 
temptible to D))^self, I determined to 
bid adieu to joy and pleasure for life. 

I found Hortense in the castle garden. 
A shudder ran through my frame as 1 
drew near to offer ray congratu- 
lations. She stood, apparently lost 
in thought, apart from her attend- 
ants, and near n flower-bed. She 
seemed more beautiful than t had ev^r 
seen her before, and VooKbd as if pos- 
sessed with a new life. 

How you have startled me !'* she said, 
a slight blush suffusing her features. 

I also wish you joy, my dearest 
countess,'* said 1. 1 could speak no 

more ; my senses were confused ; 1 
could not bear her look, which seemed 
to penetrate my heart. Stammering 
forth an excuse for having disturbed 
her, 1 stopped short. 

" You speak of joy,” said she ; " but 
are you joyful ?” 

Most heartily,” I replied, that 
^u are raised from your long illness. 
In a few days 1 must depart, and be- 
long to another epuntry; I now be- 
long to none. My promise is ended.” 

Is this your intention, dear Ema- 
nuel?" said the counteso. “ You say 
you belong to no one ; do not you be- 
long to us ?” 

I laid my hand upon my heart, and 
glanced to the earth, for my heart was 
too fiffl to speak. 


You will remain with us«-^will you 
not?" she said. 

" I may not.” 

" But if I entreat it?” 

Good God, gracious lady, do not 
command me ; rcaanot endure it ; 1 
must depart.” « ‘ 

" You are not with us ; but, 
nevertheless, you^Mve neither duty 
nor prefession to tam^you away.**^ 

“ Duty to myself,” 1 replied. 

** Go, then — I have been strangely 
deceived in you ; 1 thought we would 
have been of more value in your eyes.” 

If you but knew, noble countess, 
what sorfow your words are causing 
me, you would pity me, and let me dc- 
art in peace.” 

Then I must be silent. Go ; but 
you do me a great injury.” 

Speaking these words, she turnetd 
away. 1 dared to go after her, and 
begged of her not to be angry. She 
c began to weep. With folded hands I 
implored her not to be angry with me. 

Command me,” said I, and I 
will obey. Command that I should 
remain, my soul's rest — my happiMis 
— my life I will offer up at your com- 
mand." 

Go, then — I force nothing from 
you ; you are u^illing to stay with 

Oh, countess, bring me not to des- 
peration.” 

“When will you depart ' 

“ To-morrow — to-day.” Z" 

No, no,” said she, gently, as she 
came nearer to me. “ I set no value 
on my healtl^ Remain yet only a few 
days at least." 

She murmured this with such an 
entreating' air, and looked upon me 
at the same time with her moist eyes 
so sorrowfully, that I was no longer 
master of my destiny. 

I remain.” 

" But willingly ?” 

“ With rapture." 

“ Good. Now leave me for an in- 
stant. You have sorely troilbled^p. 
But do not leave the garden: l^cnfly 
seek to recover myself.” 

With these words she went away, 
and Vanished amid the blooming orange 
flowers. I remained for a long time 
in the same place, as if in a dream. 
Such words I had never before heard 
from the countess. It was not merely 
the langui^e of politeness. Every- 
thing mthin me was disturbed with 
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the ideA tiiat 1 had some value in her and the fire of passion* found always 
eves. The request to remain longer — in her Booiet;^ a peace and an inus* 
the tears — the indescribable something pendenca which* since these wonder- 
tl^at cannot be desoribed-^-her move- ful events happened* 1 had never 
ments — her voice ; the wonderful Ian- known. Her kindness and truth made 
guage* in every thing a language with- me feel towards her like a brother, 
out words* which spoke more elo- Shi never concealed a heart full of the 
quontly than words could express I purest friendship towards me ; and as 
understood nothing, and I unaerstood little did 1 conceal my sensations* if I 
all. I doubted* and 1 was convinced, did not openly express them. And 
After about a quarter of an hour spent could withstand bu^ 

in wandering up and down the garden — it nsast be betrayed. . fw^ 

walks* with the attendants who re- ySraw bath guests of Battaglia wcVu 
niained, the countess dame with a /|Afl^med on fine evenings to assem- 
lively and friendly air tOWf^da rne. In l|K9B^large ceffFee-house* where, sit- 
her gentle figure waving with white aim iftlAie open air* they might enjoy 
drapery* she appeared likes a lovelw earn! other's society. They sat there 
vibion of llaphaers gorgeous dream£ in chairs, in a half-circle* in the open 
In her hand she carried a bouquet of street. One might hear on all sides 
c.irnations* roses and violet-coloured the music of mapdolins and guitars 
anilU fiowers. J mingled with Italian songs. There 

I have plucked a few fiowers for was also music in the coffee-house ; 


you* dear Emanuel,’ she said; ^'do' 
not despise them. I give them to you 
in quite another spirit from that ^ith 
which* in my sickness, I once present- 
ed you witharose. I should not remind 
you* iny dear doctor* how 1 must have 
tesised and distressed you with rny 
childish humours ; but I remember 
that on purpose* in order to cement 
iny friendship with you more closely. 
Oil* and how much have 1 to repay 
yuul Give me now an arm* and the 
Lady ('eeilia will give another so 
bhe called one of her companions. 

As we went along* chatting and 
laughing* her father the count* and 
the prince arrived. Neter was Hor- 
tense more amiable than on this, the 
first day of her convalescence. With 
tender respect she coiiversea with her 
father with friendly intercourse to 
her attendants ; with polite kindnebs 
to the prince ; but to me with Jhe 
hveliebt exprebsions of gratitude. She 
thanked me not only in words, hut 
in her manner, when '^he spoke. 
AV’heii bhe turned to me* there was in 
her words and in her tone an iiiexpres- h 
sible kindness* good-nature* and care 
fur iny contentment. This tone was 
never altered in the presence of her 
father nor of the prince. She carried 
it on with an assurance that it could 


windows and doors were lighted. Tho 
countess came one evening* when tho 
prince was accustomed to leave us 
earlier than usual, iit order to ask me 
to accompany her to the assembly of 
bath guests. I was seated in my cham- 
ber, dreaming over my strange destiny ; 
tho door .stood half-open. Hortenso 
and Cecilia saw me as they passed ; 
both obsierved me for a long time ; 
then they entered gently* but 1 saw 
l^ein iiotMintil they stood right before 
me* and deu^rqij that I must aeoom- 
Jiany them into the city. They re- 
mained joking and enjoying my con- 
fusion. Hortense recognized the bou- 
uet ; she took it from the table whoro 
had left it, and placed it* all withered 
as it was, in her bosom. We then went 
^tu Bcittaglia, and mingled with tho 
company. 

It so happened, that Cecilia, in con- 
versation v^ith one of her acquaint- 
ances, went away from us. Neitiu^r 
tho countess nor I were much dis- 
pleased. With her upon my arm, we 
wandered through the gay crowd, until 
she was wearied. We sat upon a bauV 
under a spreading lime-tree ; tho moon- 
light fell through tho branches upon 
the beautiful countenance of Horti use* 
and upon the withered bouquet in her 
bosom. 


not and should not be otherwise ; and 
so many charming days flew lightly on 
wings of joy. The conduct of Hor- 
tense never altered towards me in the 
least. I myself swaying between the 
cold dictatoR of prudence and honour* 


She gazed Igng on me with a cu- 
rious, earnest look. 

“ I know not how it is* dear conn- 
less," I exclaimed, in a voice tremulous 
with agitation* the charm which had 
power over us is not lost — its direction 
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is altered. Once, when you wsre 
in a state of inspiration, I worked upon 
our mind ; you now work upon mine, 
lire only in thoughts of you ; 1 can 
do nothing— I am nothing without 
you. Be not angry at my confession } 
foi)y« indeed^ before the World, tmt 
ikOt in the sight of heaven. X only do 
your bidding. Can I hide myself from 
you V Is* it a crime that my whole , 
soul is filled with your image, dear 
countess ? If so, ia is not my 
crime.” r 

She turned away her face, and raised 
her hand in order toCtnake a sign that 
I should be silent. 1 had at the same 
moment lifted mine to conceal my 
eyes, which were full of tears. The 
raised hands sunk in one another. We 
were silent ; my thoughts boiled over, 
under my overpowering sensations. 1 
had betrayed my passion, and Hor- 
tense was gracious. 

Cecilia disturbed us; we went si- 
lently back to the castle. When we 
departed, the countess said, gently and 
softly — 

“lhave been made well by means 
of you, only to become more sick.” 

.The next day, w hen we met again, 
a kind of sacred fear seemed between 
us. 1 scarcely to speak tgjaer# 
or she to answer me. Our looks often 
met, both full of earnestness. : slie 
peared as if trying ^o look through 
me ; 1 endeavoured to read in her e^cs 
if my boldness of the day before still 
made her angry. Many days passed in 
this manner before we had an oppor- 
tunity of being alone ; we had a secret 
between us, and soemod afraid of sui 
faring the least sign of it to appear. 
The whole manner of Hortense seemed 
more solemn, as if she did not belong 
to the present world. In the mean- 
time 1 thought that her altered de- 
meanour was caused by that hour 
under the clm-trec, which had so strange 
an effect upon us both. Prince Karl 
►ad, *as I afterwards discovered, for- 
mally demanded the band of the countess 
in marriage, but this bad given rise to 
an unpleasant scene between the prince 
and the count. In order, therefore, not 
to offend either of them, Hortense re- 
quested time to consider, but seemed 
so uncertain, that the prince began to 
despair of ever si'cing his wish ful- 
filled. 

Not that I dislike the prince,” she 
would say, but 1 mean to ei^oy my 


freedom for some time ; but if this 
offer is too soon repeated, I will cer- 
tainly refuse him, even if I loved 
him.” 

The count knew from^experience the 
determined nature of his daughter, but 
hoped a satisfactory result, as she had 
notryet declined the attentions of the 
prince.^ The prince seemed in low 
spirits about it : he saw himself con- 
demned to be a lover, without any 
certain hopes ; but he had vanity 
enough to believe that, through 
trusting ^.nd long waiting, he would 
succeed in gaining her affections. 
Her confidence in me began to make 
||>im rather uncomfortable, but he 
Seemed to think it the less danger- 
ous on account of her open nature. 
He had accustomed himself to look 
upon me as the friend of the family, 
as well as the adviser of the father 
and the daughter, and on this account 
be feared me the less as a rival. He 
at length went so far as to look upon 
me as a confidant, and told me the 
liistory of his love fur the countess, 
and implored me to find out if Hor« 
tense had really any affeetion for him. 
I was obliged to promise. He asked 
me every day if 1 had discovered any- 
thingr^nd 1 wa** obliged always to ex- 
cuse 10 } self by saying that 1 found it 
difficult to get at the countesb alone. 
In order, I sui)pose, to procure me an 
opportunity, he got up a parly to Ar- 
qiia, three milis fiom Battaglia, which 
was often visited by sti angers, to seo 
the monument of Petrarch. Hortense 
seemed to have tlie highest opinion of 
this swee^ lyrist, and to value him 
mure than all the othir Italian jioets. 
She had long pictured to herself what 
pleasure this journey would afford her ; 
huf when the moment of departure 
arrived, Karl remained behind upon 
some trifling excuse, which he also 
contrived should detain the coach ; he 
promised, however, to follow us with- 
out fail. Afterwards, Beatrice and 
Cecilia, the companions of the 
countess, went with lier in the car- 
riage, and 1 followed on horseback. I 
conducted the ladies to the church- 
yard of the village, where a simple 
slab of marble covers the ashes of the 
poet, and translated the Latin ejii- 
taph for thorn. Hortense stood over 
the stone in deep earnestness ; she 
sighed* 

*^But all things do not die,” said she. 
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and 1 felt a gentle pressure song? therefore my heart neill break 

of iny arm. without a comforter. Oh, dearest 

“If all things «lieJ/' I , replied, countess, I can say no more— 1 can 

“ human life would be cruelty, and only remain honoured in your o|»U 

love would boi the greatest curse of nion through manly cout^age ; grant 
life/' ^ me, however, one favour, whM I ask 

We went sorrowfully eint of the in 111 respect." 
churchyard : a friendly ola man ^n- The eyes of the countess felli but 
dueled us to the little hill covered she spoke not. 

with vines, on which stood the dwell- “ One request, dearest oountessi 
irig of Petrarch, near a garden com- for sake of my peace." 
mandiiig a pleasant view of the valley “ What is it?" she whispered, with- 
in the distance. The tools with which out looking qp. 
the poet worked were still be seen “ Am 1 certain you will not refuse 
in perfect preservation ; the chairs it,** I replied. • 
and tabic at which he wrote and rested. She regarded roe with a long, ear- 
and even the kitchen utonsilis were uljl nest look, and at length said — “1 

carefully preserved. Such remains aS know not what you are going to ask 

these have always a strong influence me ; but I owe you my life ; what- 

ever my mind, connecting, as it were, ever it is, I will grant it — speak." 
the distance between the })Hst and the I seized her hand — I sank at her 

present : it seemed to me as if the old feet — I pressed her hand to iny burn- 

poet wtio only just gone out, and ing lips — 1 nearly lost my conscious- 

would come in through the open door ness and my jiower of S]>eech. Hor- 

of Li^ room to greet us. llortense tense, as if powerless, stood with cast- 

found a small edition of the sonnets down looks. • 

1^ iiig upon the parlour table. She sate At last I regained the power of 
down as if tired, and resting her beau- speech. “ 1 must depart from hence—., 

tiful head upon her hand, began to 1 must fly — I dare no longer stay, 

read. Tbo attendants went (mt to Let me jfly — I dare no longer stay 

procure refrcbhment.i, and I remained here — I will pass my life in some soli- 

in silence at the window. My fate tude fai; from you — I dare no longer 

was the love and hopelessness of Pe- remain — Karl has requested your hand 

trarch ; hui there in my presence, in marriage." 

her loveliness, sat another Laura, not It shalljio^r be his," interrupted 

divine through the ])ower of poetry, the countess, with an earnest voice, 

but divine in her own livin«, breathing She seemed to struggle with her- 

charins. 1 saw the countess was self. “You are doing a great wrong," 

weeping, and becoming alarmed, 1 ap- she said ; “ but I cannot hinder it," 

proached her fearfully, but did not and she burst into a fit of tears. She 

dare to hpeak. “Poor JPetrareh," staggered. As if in search of a seat 

si.ul she, rising. Hut all things pass when she arose, she sunk sobbing upon 
away. ll>s grief has ceased hundreds my breast. After a few moments, she 
of ;year& ago ; but they say in latter regained her self-command ; she felt 
}ear8 he conquered his passion. it herself enq^rcled by one of ray arms 

gor)(1, therefore, to he thus a con- and tried to escape ; but 1, as if 

queror — does not it destroy one’s hap- , heaven was v^illiin my reach, forgot 
pi ness?" everything, pressed her closer to my 

Hut if necessity should command breast, and exclaimed — “ This moment 
it ?" said 1. alone — it is enough." Her resiStan^ia 

Has necessity power over the was at an end. Shp raised her eyes ; 

heart of man ?" replied the countess. they met mine, and a celestial blush, 

“But Laura was the wife of Hugo of like that glorious hue of her ancient 

Sada ; her heart could not be his ; his inspiration, suffused her lovely feo- 

lot was to love, and to die alone : he tures. 

had the power of music, which was ** You will forget me, when I am 
his solace ; but like me, he was un- gone." 

happy.” Never 1" she replied, earnestly. 

“ As you!" said Hovtense, in a low “Adieu, then," 1 stammered. My 
voiop — “ unhappy 1" forehead sank upon hers: our lips 

“1 have ifbt the divine power of met: 1 felt her soft kiss steal over ^ 
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toy lipSf and one of her arms en- 
oircled my neck. Minutes* hours* 
passed away. I went by her side* reel- 
ing like a drunken man, down the 
steps which led from the dwelling of 
Petrarch. Two servants awaited be- 
low* who conducted us to a sumii^er- 
house under the laurels* where re- 
freshments were prepared. The next 
moment a carriage rolled up* in which 
were seated the count and the prince. 
Hortense was very earnest, and her 
answers short. She s^med lost in 
reverie. I cast furtive glances at her* 
and saw her attem^s at conversa- 
tion with the prince. We visited 
a second time the dwelling of Petrarch, 
in order to gratify the curiosity of the 
count. When we entered the room, 
made sacred by the scene which had 
just passed, Hortense seated herself in 
the chair she had previously occupied, 
and resumed her former position, and 
took up the book. She remained so 
until we departed : then she rose, 
placed her hand upon her heart, cast a 
searching, hurried glance at me* and 
departed. The prince observed this 
look and gesture ; a dark lurid flush 
overspread his features as he. went out 
with folded arms. I did not doubt 
but that the jealousy of K^rl had 
guessed everything, and feared his ven- 
geance less fur myself than, for thf 
peace of the counte^. Therefore, 
as soon as we returnea home, 1 deter- 
mined to prepare for a speedy de- 
parture on the next morning. I told 
Count Rosenthal of my determination* 
gave up all my papers, and enjoined 
him to bay nothing of it to the countess 
until I had departed. 

Some time previously I had obtained 
the count's permission, in case of this 
event, that old Heinrich* wl^o had often 
prayed for his discharge, in order once 
more to see his German home, should 
accompany me. He danced for joy 
in my room, when he heard that 
t(^ hour of departure was near. A 
horse and a mantlesack provided for 
each was our only preparation for 
the journey. 1 had determined* be- 
fore the arrival of the next day, to 
depart in great quietness. No one 
was to know anything about it except 
Heinrich and the count. 1 wanted to 
write a few lines of thanks* and an 
eternal farewell to Hortense. The 
count embraced me in the most ten- 
der maQner* thanked me for my ser- 
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vices* and promised in an hour to re- 
turn to my room* in order to give me 
some papers which would be of use, 
and would enable me to pass my future 
life free from care. As he expressed 
himself, this was only to be a small 
instalment of the debt which he would 
hai^ to owe me all his life* I did not , 
intend % refuse a moderate sum for 
my travelling expenses, for 1 was al- 
most without funds; but more than 
this my pride forbade me to receive. 
When I returned to my room, I began 
to pack upi Heinrich went to prepare 
the horses, in order to be able to start 
at a moment's notice. In the mean- 
time I wnote to Hortense, and what I 
fuffered in this task — how often 1 rose 
unable to finish it — I can scarcely 
explain. My hopes in life were de- 
stroyed — my future a blank — death 
were preferable to a life without hope. 

1 tore several times what I had writ- 
ten. I had scarcely finished, when 
1 was interrupted in an unexpected 
manner. Heinrich rushed into my 
room trembling and breathless, seixed 
upon the packages, and exclaimed — 

** Something unfortunate has hap- 
pened : they will send you to prison ; 
they will prosecute you : fly, before it 
is too latel" 

1 asked the reason of bis terror. 

** I only know the old count is in 
dreadful anger, and the prince is in a 
frenzy. Every one in the castle was 
. enraged at me I" 

I answered coldly that I knew no 
reason to fear^still less, that I should 
dy as a criminal. 

** Sir,” sjiouted Heinrich, “one could 
^not enter this family without misfor- 
tune. An evil star is over it ; 1 have 
long said so — fly I” 

^ the meantime, two chasseurs of 
the count entered the door, and be- 
sought me to come to his highness 
on the instant. Gobald nodded, and 
winked with his eyes, that 1 should 
try to escape. I could scarcely avoid 
laughing at his consternation as 1 fol- 
lowed the chasseurs. Yet 1 told him 
to keep the horses saddled, for 1 
could not doubt that something extra- 
ordinary had happened* and perhaps 
the prince, mad with jealousy, had 
got me into some scrape. It had hap- 
pened as follows : — 1 had scarcely left 
the count, when Karl came violently 
to him* and told him plainly that I had 
dishonoured his house* by making 
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open love to the counteas. iThe e>U 
teodant of Hortense^ Beatrice, now, 
either by the preaenta of the prmce,\ 
or by hia kinoneas, bad, when with 
('ecifia ahe left the dwelling of Pe- 
trarch, impatient at our delay, re- 
turned back there, and saw our em- 
braceb. The handmaid waa, of courae, 
too modeat to interrupt ua, Imt ?eady 
enough, as soon as we had returned to 
the caatle, to inform the prince of 
what had occurred. . The count 
would not believe it : it appeared to 
him so improbable, that a painter — a 
common plebeian.-^Bhoulddiave gained ^ 
the affections of the countess, at first 
he was disposed to attribute the whola 
thing to the vain suspicions Of jealousy. 
So the prince, in order to justify him- 
self, was obliged to betray the be- 
trayer, and Beatrice, however reluc- 
tant, was compelled to describe what 
she had seen. 

The rage of the count knew no 
bounds, and what had happened seemed 
so extraordinary to him that he wished to 
have his <laughter*8 account of the af- 
fair. The countess appeared. The 
bight of the pale faces, distorted by 
anger and hy fear, aroused her. 

“ What IS the matter ?’* she said, 
with a serious air. 

The count replied, in a stern, 
earnest voice — 

“ That remains for you to tell.’* 
Then, with forced composure, he took 
her hand — You are accused of stain- 
ing the honour of our ancient house, 
hy a love affair with this painter. * 
Deny it — say no — give honour and 
peace to your father ; you alone can 
do it. Confute these maiiciou# wit- 
nesses — confute the declarations of 
those who have dared to say they have 
seen you in that man’s embrace. Here 
stands the prince, your future iius- 
band — give him your hand — show him 
that this accusation is a cursed false- 
hood. His presence shall no longer 
disturb our peace ; he leaves us this 
eveningfor ever, ’’the coui\t continued. 

He seemed to endeavour, now that 
the varying colour of the countess left 
him no alternative, to give the best 
colour he could to the affair. He 
was prepared for everything, except 
what ho was now to hear from the 
countess. With her usuid dignity and 
determination, but not without some 
anger at the treachery of Beatrice, 
and the intelligence of my approach- 


ing departure, she first turned towards 
Beatrice, and said— . 

I will sot be judged before you | 
my servant shall not be my aecuser* 
Leave this room, and this castle, and 
never dare to enter my presence again.** 
• The attendant fell weeping at her 
feet, but to no tturpose — she was 
* obliged to leave the room. Then she 
turned to her father, and desired that 
I should be summoned. The count 
hurried out; I was called. The 
count retired for a few moments, and 
we entered the apartment together. 

^ * My dear Eiy^anuel,' ’ said she, ** you 

and 1 stand here as accused, or, more 
properly, as condemned.” She then 
related what had happened. ** They 
now await iny justification. I shall 
, not justify myself, save before God, 
the judge of hearts. I have now only 
to confess the truth, because my father 
wishes it, and to declare my unalter- 
able determination, because my destiny 
orders it, and 1 have been born under 
an unlucky planet.^ I should be un- 
worthy of your esteem, if I could not 
rise higher than any misfortune.” She 
^ next advance to the prince, and said-— 
** I respect, but I do not love you. 
My hand will never be yours ; enter- 
tain no further hopes. After what 
has taken place, 1 rouet entreat you to 
.trouble us no more. You need not 
Vxpoct ifiy father can alter my deter- 
mination: kib^hast violence can only 
end in my death. 1 have no more to say 
to yoi^. But to you, my father, 1 must 
make it known, that 1 love him whom 
you call a jpainter. He is hated bv you, 
because hie rank in life is inferior to 
yours. He must depart. My earthly ties 
with him are at an end ; but my heart 
remains his. You cannot alter it ; for 
any trial to do so will end my life. I 
tell you hefforehand, 1 have made up 
my mind to die. There will be an 
end of my mioery." 

She was silent. The count tried to 
speak, so did the prince. She noddecl 
to him to keep silence. She then ad- 
vanced to me, drew a ring from her 
finger, gave it to me, and said — 

My friend, I depart from you, 
perhaps, for ever; keep this rin^ in 
memory of me. This gold and these 
diamonds will be dust sooner than my 
love and trust can wither. Do not 
forget me.” 

With these words she laid her hands 
upon my shoulders, imprinted a kiss 
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upon mt lips* became cold and pale/ 
and aunk with closed eyes to the earths 

The count uttered a fearful scream ; 
the prince called for help ; I carried 
the beautiful and lifeless body to a 
sofa. The attendants came ; doctors 
were palled in ; I remained on my kne^ 
almost insensible. The count raised 
me up. ** Thou hast killed her^** he 
shouted in a tone of thunder. He 
pushed me out of the door. At a 
signal lirom him^ two ohassenrs caught 
hold of me* and pushed me down the 
steps. Heinrich, who waf standing at 
the stable, saw me, h^^rried forward, 
and carried me to the home, which 
stood ready saddled. He lifted me on 
horseback ; and as we rode away, 1 
rode as if in a dream, end was often 
in danger of falling. It was sometime 
ere 1 reoovered. Ewrytbing that bad 
happened rose before me ; I wanted 
to turn back to the castle, and learn 
the fate of Hortense ; but he en* 
treated of me so fervently to give up 
this idea, that I pras constrained to 
submit. I had scarcely turned my 
horse, when 1 saw some riders appa« 
rently at full gallop, ancf a voice ex- 
claimed, ** Accursed murderer 1*' It 
was the voice of Karl. Some shots 
were fired ; and while 1 was seising 
my pistols, my horse fell dead under 
me. I extricated myself. The prince, 
rode at me with a drawn swcfhjh; and 
while be tried to ride the down, 1 shot 
him through the body ; as he sank he 
was caught by his attendants. Heinrich 
fired at them as they retreated ; then 
he came back, removed the bags from 
the dead horse, put me up behind 
him, and we departed with all speed. 
This afiair took place near a small 
wood, which we did not reach until 
it was nearly dark. We rode the 
u hole night not knowing whither. In 
the morning, **'hen we halted at a small 
village inn to rest, ve found our horso 
so cut with the sad that we could 
n^t use him further. Vv'e, therefore, 
sold him for a small sum, continued 
our route by pathways little frefjnent- 
ed, carrying our own baggage itch 
was not very heavy. 

The first beams of the rising sm 
were sparkling upon the diamonds of 
Hortcnse*8 ring. 1 kissed it, weeping. 
Heinrich had informed me, the previous 
evening, that he had hoard from ono 
of the servants the countess was re- 
covering. This cheered my drooping 


spirits, and toy fate was now indif- 
ferent to me. I had exquisite sorrow 
ki the separation from that being. 
We never stopped until we reached 
, Ravenna ; there we had a long rest, 
' and, overpowered by my exertions and 
sufferings, 1 fell into a fever. The 
old ^|rvant was under dreadful appre- 
'hensions^that the death of the prince 
would cause us to be apprehended by 
the authorities. We assumed feigned 
nainSs, changed our dresses, and my 
powerful constitution, rather than tlie 
skill of the physician, gradually re- 
. stored me to health. I was, however. 
Still weak, but as ^e had determined 
upon sailing from Ravenna to Trieste, I 
h(]|jped thafthe voyage would complete 
my recovery. One morning Heinrich 
came into my room in great fear. 

We can’t,” he said, “ remain here* 
any longer. A stranger is at the door 
inquiring for us ; he says he must see 
you. We are betrayed.” 

Let him enter,” 1 said. 

A well-dressed^ man, who inquired 
after health, came in. 

is well,” added he, ‘^you-avo 
recovering. The prince Is out of 
danger, but has sworn agi^inst you. 
You wish to go to Gertjnany b^ 
Trieste. Do not travel by that route. 
There is no ship in Rimini for 
Trieste, except one, nvhich touche j 
at Naples. If you go there you are 
^ either dead or a prisoner. Here you 
have a letter. The captain is a friend 
of mine ; he will receive you with 
pleasure.” 

1 was much struck that this appa- 
rent stranger should know iny history 
so #e}f, md inquired how he had 
gained this information. 

" That is all I can toll you,” he re- 
plied. 1 live in Ravenna, and am a 
scrioc of the justices. But 1 advise 
you to save J^ourself.” 

I had great tlifficulty in persuading 
Heinrich that the stranger was not the 
devil. How othorw^e,” said he, 

could be have fomtd out all this.” 
But upon inquiry 1 ascertained that 
he was really what he had represented 
himself to be. But what puzzled me 
was his having penetrated our inten- 
tion of gotng to Trieste, which 1 sup- 
posed nu one but myself had been 
aware of0 The same evening, having 
hired a c#riage, we arrived at Rimini ; 
but 1 wAB yet in doubts whether I wa^ 
pluDgicigJuto the hands of my enemier 
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or escaping from them. In the 
meantime «fe reached, Rimhii^ and 
found the captain I p;ave him the 
letter, which 1 had previoubly taken 
the precaution«of reading. A favour- 
able wind arose, the anchor having 
been hoisted, we set sail. There were 
other travellers on board. One aidbng 
the number gave me some apprehen- 
sions, for I remembered to have seen 
luni at the baths of Battaglia. He 
was hound for Naples, where he said 
he had a warehouse. He spoke much 
of the acquaintances he had made at 
Battaglia, but especially of a German 
countesh he had met, who was a picture 
of beauty and grace He had^ot heard 
of the prince's misfortune The couif- 
tess, he said, had departed a few d lys 
pi c viously, whither he had not taken the 
trouble of inquiring. It was enough 
Hortense lived, was well, and 1 sighed, 

M ly she be happy ** Many a night I 
ualkcd the deck, lost m reverie, and 
dreaming of hci. The young inoi- 
chant tried to raise iny drooping 
spirits, and having heard that 1 was a 
paintei , continually dre w iny attention 
to that subject Ills kindness, and 
the «yinpath} he showed for my sorrow, 
induced him to invite me to his house, 
more especially as my funds were 
waxing low 

1 he kindness and o ire of linfaldine 
(for such W 40 the name of iny new 
friend) quite embairissed me Item 
a more comp^non du voyage he be- 
c imr my ft lenS* He introduced mo 
as his ft lend to his worthy mother and 
his beautiful wife ; but he did not 
rest even here — ho iiitro^oed me to 
his fri( nds, and I procut ed m my orders 
foi puntingh. I succeeded beyond 
m> hopes My pictures were ad* 
lulled, I was paid munificently,, , mid 
c V ( I ything seeme d to prosper with me. 
llciinich found himself so comfortable, 
th It he forgot his home wishes, and, 
as he himself quaiiitl} said, he would 
lather live on bread and water than 
seivc the Count Rosenthal for gold. 
My plan was to make as mheb by my 
pruftsHion os would bring me back to 
(jrermany. 1 was diligent and frt^, 
and thus a year passed over. The 
quiet and happy life 1 led in the bouse 
of Imfaldme, and the tf|||itifal cli- 
mate, contribute d to ma^ka fpiget 
my first resolution of retuAlg. 
only attraction wbieh tbJf ooixbw 
now seemed to have for me Wjii m 
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moiic; but when 1 thought of our 
painful parting, and of the solemn 
piouiiee ahe had toade her fhther to 
see me no more, 1 determined loBuffer 
my lot in silence. Young, I was 
likf an old oak tree withered, and 
left to die alone. Time, they say, 
heals all wounds. I believed this, 
but did not experience its truth. 
My SOI row was unceasing. 1 de- 
parted from the happy haunts of 
my associatei, and often wept in so* 
oret. 1 thought of her in all her 
majesty and beiWity. The second year 
passed, and I was as miserable as ever. 
In the darkest houis of my life, re- 
markable as It may been), a gleam of 
hope btill cheered me, and 1 always had 
expectations of hearing of my loved and 
lost one. This now began to leave me. 
How could she hear or know of my 
j^ermit life Hortense was dead to 
pe She only came back in my 
preims, radiant with celestial beauty, 
as 1 used to see her when inspired. 
Imfaldme would often ask me what 
was the causp of my sorrow. 1 could 
not bung myself to tell At last 
inquiries ceased My powers of life 
began to fail, and I often thought of 
death ; . when, one evening, amongst 
some letters which were orders for 
ifresh paintings, there came a little box. 
1 opened it ^ Who can paint my joy 
and rapture^! saw a picture of Hor- 
tense, fresh and beautiful, but diesscd 
111 mourning Her face was paU r, but 
hei eyes vi ci e filled with a radiant light ; 
beside it was a piece of piper, on 
which was written — " My Linaiiuel, 
no PL r* I fell speechless into a chair ; 
1 knelt, thanking kird Providence I 
sobbed — 1 tore my hair — 1 committed 
a thousand extravagances. Hiuiiich 
found me in this condition — he thought 
I had gone mad lii tiuth, 1 felt how 
much less capable we arc of bearing up 
against happiness than sorrow. My 
hopes bloomed freshly , my health tj^fis 
restored, much to the marvel of Im* 
faldine and all my ft lends — I waited 
impatiently for further tidings — 1 could 
not imagine how she had anivcd^at 
the knowledge of where I was resid- 
ing Light anxious months bad passed 
before 1 heard any At length a it tter 
arnvfd, containing these words 
** I wish to sec }ou once more, Ema- 
miel. On the first morning in May, 
be m Sivorma ; inquire from the 
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Swiss merchant for the widow Mat^ 
.Schwartz, from whom ^ou will hw! 
further news. Inform no one in 
pies whitlyir you are going — speA' 
least of ^of me. 1 live fur no one in 
this wond but for you only, and that, 
perhaps, for a few months." 

This letter filled me with delight ; 
but the fear of some further myster^ 
still haunted me. To see that beau- 
tifbl creature once more, if only for at. 
few moments, was enough* In April, 
1 left ^hsples, and the h<pise of Imfal- 
dine*.^! left it with sorrow. 1 ar^ 
rived with Heinrich at Gaeta, where an 
unexpected {Measure awaited me. At 
the gate of the gardens, among some 
ladies, I saw Cecilia. I alighted. She 
introduced me to her relatives. I 
heard, too, she had left Hortense about 
a year ; she knew nothing of her, ex-* 
cept that she believed she had entered 
a cloister. 

** 1 hear,** she added, 'Uhe old count 
is dead. From the manner in which 
he contracted Lis expenditure before 
his death, 1 believe he had left his affairs 
greatly embarrassed. Jhe countess 
reduced her establishment to a few 
persons. She had the kindness, how- 
ever, to retain me; but as she lost 
everything in an unlucky lawsuit, we 
were all sent away except an old wait- 
ing-woman. The countess declared she' 
would end her days in a convent. 
However painful the j^flng was, she 
was an angel, and never looked IDora 
beautiful than under the pressure or 
adversity. Her rich dresses, her pllloe- 
less jewels, she distributed amongst 
us — rewarded all with queenly gene- 
rosity-cleaving herself almost in a 
state of necessity — and departed, en-, 
treating our prayers." ^ 

This story of Cecilia sopn cleared 
up Hortense’s last letter; but 1 heard 
that the Prince Karl, who was despe- 
rately, but not dangerously wounded, 
had entered the Maltese service, where 
h^ afterwards lost his life. In a jo^fuL 
mood I left Gseta ; the iIl-fortutie\}lv 
Hortense aroused my pity, and gave 
me fresh hope. The whole way to 
Sivornia 1 was occupied with such 
dreams. I arrived there eight days 
before the first of May, and immedi- 
ately sought the appointed shop, that 
1 might find the residence of the wi- 
dow Sobwartz. A servant accompa- 
nied me; but, to my great disap- 
pointment, I found she had gone out. 


Aifd would not return for an hour. At 
-the ajminted hour 1 arrived* and 
, was mSi^ucted to an upper apatrtepflt, 
where 1 found a lady seated il]^n a 
sofa, who did not appear to observe 
entrance. She seemed overpowered 
with grief, and was trying to stifle her 
Sob^; a feverish shudder ran through 
my veiift. There seemed something in 
the form of the widow like that of my 
longdoat Hortense — her sobs remind- 
ed me of her — like a drunken man, 1 let 
my hat and stick fall, and threw my- 
self at her feet. My God ! who can 
describe my feelibg—the arms of Hor- 
tense enchained my neck — her lips 
pressed q;ine — the dread past was for- 
gotten — the future rose fresh and glo- 
rious before me — never bed love such 
A reward, or trust 8uoh*u realization. 
Both seemed to think that the present 
was but a happy dream. The first 
moments we spent together seemed so 
short, and even the questions wh aske(| ^ 
and answered, so uncertain, thab>^heii 
We partediit seemed da if We'hadjmly*^^ 
Just met. ^ I breakfasted witli l^r na^ 
^morning; her whole sqlt^tias a cham- 
ber-maid, a cook^ a|i(l a chasseur. 
^Everything on the table was, of the 
tinest porcelain and^ silver, but ev^ry 
Article without the old count's crest. ^ 
This appearance of wealth, so contrary ** 
to my expectations, nearly banished 
my dreams of happiness. 1 had almost** 
hoped to have found her pQor, in order 
to be able with courage to offer her 
my hand. Now L was the poor 
painter again,^ whose station was so 
unequal to hers. 1 did nut conceal 
from her what I heaid at Gmta, 
and what tiioughts, fears, and hopes, 

1 had indulged that she tVould not hide 
heryouth pnd beauty within the wallsof 
a cq'ivent. ^How happy 1 would be in 
laying tfia profits '^of my future indus- . 
try At llbr feet. I doubted her in the 
hour of hope and love. The simple 
^hd quiet life we mig^ lead in soli- 
tbde ; the humble house, V^ith its little 
giarden^ the artist's studio, enchanted 
by her. She cast down her eyes, and 
a bright glow suffused her features. 
Hortense arose, went to a press in the 
wall, took out a little ebony box, 
mounted with silver, and gave it to 
jnet,with t|i|^ey. 

** For purposf^*' she said, " I 
have had ^u summoned to Sivornia. It 
belongs, m part, to the entire fulfil- 
ment of 3 H>ur di;;^ams. Aftdb the death 
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af my father, this «ta my first thought. 
1 have never lost eight of you sinde 
your flight from Battaglia. A lucky 
chance threw a letter of yours iVom 
Hnvenna in the wa^ of one of my suite, 
directing the way ift which you intend- 
ed to travel.* Irnfaldine allowed him- 
self to be persuaded into an under- 
standing that you should be taken care 
of, and allowed me from tima to time 
to give him some presents for you. 
I heard of you every month, and these 
letters have been my only solace since 
our separation. After my father's 
death, 1 left my fi^mily, partly on ac- 
count of my position, as^he estates 
wont to male heirs. 1 leonverted 
everything else into money. I never 
thought of treturning to'iny nature 
land again — my last hope was a con- 
vent. I pretended that I wantfti to 
marry, which 1 could not do, sur- 
rounded by the relatives of my father. 

I therefore separated from them, as- 
sumed the name and rank of a civi- 
lian, and after all was arranged, I had 
you summoned, in order to fulfil the 
promise I had made to heaven and to 
you. You have related to me your 
beautifbl dreams — now let us turn to 
"-Ideality." 

She opened the casket, took out a 
packet closely sealed, and directed to 
mo. She broke the seal, drew forth 
a paper made out by a notary, in which 
uere enumerated debts owed to me, 
and bank-notes in the money of vari- 
ous countries — accumulated interest 
width belonged to me as the reversion 


of the property of the widow, MarialHii 
Sobwarti.^ 

This, Emanuel, is your justlv- 
eamed wealth. 1 have nothing to uo 
with it. When I depart from the 
world, and retire to a cloister, 1 shall 
litill have enough left. II you ever think 
of me — 1 beg you will preserve an eteri* 
nal silence as to mr name and rank^ 
breathe not a syllable; and if you 
either refuse this, or offer me thanks, 
all bond of union between us is broken. 
Give me your hand upon it.*' 

I heard this with pain and wonder, 
pushed the papers aside, and said— 

« Do you inqogine these have any va* 
lue for^me ? 1 oare not to refuse them, 
nor to thank you — I shall do neither. If 
you retire into a cloister, all this and 
the world beside are nothing to me. I 
want nothing. What you give me is 
worthless dust. *Oh t Hor tense, you 
once said my soul bad inspired you 
—I will burn these papers — destroy 
your picture— become poor, too ; but 
be mine — mine only !" 

She leaned treiobling against mo, 
both my bands in hers, and said, 
Wh strong emotion — 

“ w Am 1 not yours, Emaihiel ?*' 41 
** But the convent," I said. 

« My last^fesource, if you leave 
me.”' 

Theh we swore our union before 
God— the priests blessed it at the 
altar — 'We left Sivornia, and sought 
out a charflliil^ solitide, which is now 
peopled with our children. 

P. B. 
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LITE AND LITEBABT BEWAINS OP JOHN KEATS.* 


A SPIRIT of antagonism has always 
Subsistedi and will subsists between tbe 
operations of intellect and the 
tions in the abstract, and the mme 
mental powers and sensations^ when 
narrowed within the bounds of human 
aimis and debased by servitude to the 
pomps and vanities, the cares and ca- 
sualties of life. There ^has always 
been an eng^ssing principle in the 
world ; but^the character of that 
principle has varied, to suit the spirit 
of the time. In the age of Milton, 
civil contentions— triumphs alternating 
with overthrows — produced a state of 
feeling and thought, more disposed for 
action and the interests of an hour, 
than for the enjoyment of refined lei- 
sure, or wandering far into the realms 
of imagination, beyond the precincts of 
the actual. The poet himself, troubled 
by the spirit of the. age, complains of 
having 

u foJlflii on (‘▼il 

• ith dnngcrfi < oinpahb d round, 

And solitude.” 

Utilitarianism, the ruling principle 
of later times, with a quiet, stealthy, 
and uniform progress, is extending its 
influence over all ranks and conditions 
of men ; it creeps in evoryVhere — its 
cui bono touchstone is applied to all 
objects of mental contemplation ; the 
universities, the strongholds of ancient 
thought, cannot resist its encroach- 
ments ; new studies of a practical and 
(/uasi-useful nature, must bo substi- 
tuted for the old-world babblings of 
people, whose stock in trade is tuneful 
breath, and dreamy tnoonshine. The 
everlasting hills, the deep-bosomed 
vales, the nooks and 

« Neetlings greon for poets modd,” 

cafinot escape its intrusions. In vain 
did the indignant poet exclaim against 
the outrage. The hissing devil winds 
its way through tunnels and cuttings, 
over rivers and ravines, to his loved 
solitude. In vain did his plaintive 


voice implore the monstqy to leave a 
pastoral and primitive people to them- 
selves — to allow them — 

** Along tkc root, lociuestcrod vale of Hite, 

To keep the noiseless tenor of their way.” 

Deaf and inexorable it drives on, 
blackening, and assimilating, and ci- 
vilising ; and so it will do — and so 
Ibt it. Still there * are hearts in the 
world tln^t will not beat one pulse 
quicker or slower, for all this hurry 
anfi flurry^', minds there are — never 
were more — mindful of man’s destiny, 
of hit powers ; sensible of the truth, 
the beauty, and the stability of the 
works of nature, and nature’s mirror 
— the glorious imagination of man. 
Yes — 

“ '1 hanks li> the human Iwart, by vhiih \rc livo — 

Cl li inks to Its UnderntSB, its hopes, Its leata,” 

There never were more men and wo- 
men alive to the best and highest 
fielings of our nature, and quickened 
to a keen perception of the beautiful, 
than there are at this present hour. 
Why, then, should we delay longer to 
introduce to the notice of such readers 
the publication under review: "The 
Life and Letters of John Keats,” 
edited by 11. M. Milnes. 

We will take occasion elsewhere to 
speak of the fine spirit which Mr. 
Millies has brought to Ms labour of 
love, and the felicity of WTs execution ; 
but we will confine our attention in 
this place to Keats alone, and consider 
him cis a poet, and as a man. 

At that period when Keats began 
to fe$l, and ponder, and lisp in num- 
bers, the world was stirred and sway- 
ed, as the ocean by the breeze, by the 
wild and potent strains of a great 
poet 5 who, trampling under foot the 
rationalism and elaborated wit of a 
former age — disdaining, to use the 
quaint language of Barrow> " a man- 
ner of speaking out of the simple and 
plain way, which, by a pretty surpris- 
ing turn in conceit or expression, doth 
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aflbct a&d amxiB%t the fancy, stirring In 
it some wonder, and breeding some 
delight thereto"— seized with a nerv- 
ons grasp the strong passions of man, 
and ruled the human breast by a fas- 
cination universal and irresistible ; 
throwing ouU his gifts, as it were 
slightingly, to the crowd that devour- 
ed them as if urged by appetite, or 
constrained by a spell." ^ 

At this juncture— sprung from the 
purlieus or a livery-stable, and educat- 
ed in the ungenial mysteries of drugs 
and gallipots — the “ marvellous boy," 
unaided, poor, and lowly, was admit- 
ted into fellowship and fraternity by 
poets and painters. Utterly unknown 
to the world, his claims to the ** Vision 
and the Faculty divine" were at onc^ 
all(»wed ; and a self-taught stripling-1 
ushered into life with all the disadvan- 
tages mentioned — amongst men of 
recognised merit and genius — men 
who had grown glorious in literature 
and art, such as Leigh Hunt, Haslitt, 
Keynolds, Shelley, Haydon, et hoe ge- 
nus omndf — was acknowledged, valued, 
fostered, and reverenced, as an ac- 
credited, genuine-born poet ; ay, 
and, though the world knew nothing 
of him, as a world-poet too. 

Keats owed this very rare privilege 
of being admitted into the friendship 
of men of established fame and attain- 
ments, without any ostensible recom- 
iiiendalion, not to anything performed 
or written at the time ; but to those 
signs and symbols which are clearly 
l)f*i’eeptible, and quickly discerned by 
kindred intelligences. The flash of 
originality breaking suddenly through 
conversation — a passion, wakened % 
.some chance expression, venting 
itself in burning words — an image, 
rising up at the beck of an allusion or a 
recollection — his very looks and emo- 
tions — but above all, his letters, imil- 
tiplying the image of the man in every 
mood and temperament : these must 
have been the “ hooks of ste(d’’ that 
linked him to such men, at so early a 
stage of his short career. 

I'hat these signs and symbols did 
operate on the opinions of his friends, 
is shown by many striking incidents 
and expressions, both of voice and 
feature, having been remembered and 
recorded. I quote from the “ Life" 

liis habitual gentleness made his oc- 
casional looks of indignation almost ter- 


rible. Hearing of some unweviby 
duet, he burst out, * Is there no hnitaiiei 
dust-hole into which we can sweep suA 
fellows V •* 

At another time he remarked 

<< * The imagination may be oompared 
toeAdam’s dream. Ho awoko and 
fbund it truth.’ ” 

Again 

* The first thing that strikes mo on 
hearing a misfortune has befallen an- 
other, is this. •Well, it can't bo helped ; 
he will have the pleasure of trying the 
resources of his i^irit." 

On another occasion : — 

“ ‘ Lord, a man should have the fine 
point of his soul taken oif, to make liim 
lit for this world.* 

Mr. Milnes remarks:— 

“ Plain, manly, practical life, on tho 
one hand, and a free exercise of Ids rioh 
imagination on the otner, were tho ideal 
of his existence. His poetry never 
weakened his* action, ana his siinplo 
every-day habits never coarsened the 
beauty of the world within him," 

Letters written on the spur of tho 
moment, and giving the thoughts and 
^motionsethat oome uppermost, with- 
out effort or^^ctation, are at once a 
clear exponent of the intellect, and a 
true picture of the moral qualities of 
the writer. The letters of Keats, 
which form a large part of those vo- 
lume.s, thrown off evidently with the 
ease of conversational familiarity, have 
an importance, now that he is no more, 
in connexion with his works as a poet, 
which he never contemplated. They 
also give an insight into his moral 
nature, clear and decisivc'^a nature 
open and candi^, but exquisitely sensi- 
tive ; proud in the consciousness of 
capabilities 'that the world cared no- 
thing for ; constant and affectionate 
friendship, but violent in hatred of op- 
ressioii and injustice : bis action, like 
is thoughts, was spontaneous and un- 
bidden — the promptings of the heart, 
rather than the dictates of duty, led 
him on. In a nature so sensitivo, fita 
of gloom, despondency, and morose- 
ncss were sometimes too painfully ma- 
nifest ; and his brother says of him— 
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Although he was the noblest fellow 
whose soul was ever open to my in* 
spection, his nervous, morbid tempera- 
ment at times led him to misconstrue 
the motives of his best friends.” He 
Wlis borne along by impulse, but his 
impulses were refined and elevated by 
an imagination revelling in beauty, and 
teeming with fair flowers of its own 
production. He was conscious of a 
redisposition to sensual excitement, 
ut felt, in opposition to it, the re- 
deeming predominance of the imagi- 
native faculty. In a letter to his sister, 
he applies to bis own ^case the flne 
couplet of Byron — « 

** I nm free from mm of iileofuns'e < ares, 

By dint of feoliui^B for more deop than tlioJre.** 

Thus carried along by impulse, that 
impulse was allied to, and ennobled by, 
the divine yearning of his soul after 
the beautiful and the eternal. His ac- 
tion and his passion went together ; 
hat both were involuntarily attracted 
towards a fairer world than the ** vi- 
sible diurnal spKere” he walked on. 
His own poetry can best illustrate the 
instincts which moved him — 

** What aeo-hfrd o*er the sea 

Xe a philosopher — the while ho goes. 

Winging along, where the gieat water throes?" 

The letters of Keats givip evidencf^ 
also of the absolute devotion of his 
soul to poetry. He dld'ilot recur to 
it as an occasional relaxation from bu- 
siness, or an accomplishment allied to 
graver studies of a literary kind. The 
end, and ultimate consummation of all 
his hopes, was to he a poet — a poet m 
its true and great slgnificanoy— -such a 
poet as Milton and Shakspeare were, 
and Wordsworth is — a poet who would 
create new modes of thought, new 
ideals of possible existences, and cau<«e 
new chords to vibrate in the heart of 
man. These aspiratiohs, had life been 
spared him, might not have been vain ; 
ut enough remains to warrant our 
elief, that he was both a great natural- 
bori^ poet, (and that he has^ even in 
what he left, achieved an immortal 
fame. 

The lofty pretensions of genius are 
forcibly tfsserted by the Roman ot ator 
Atqui sic a summis hominibus 
eruditissimis qusc accepimus, cctera- 
runL^rum studia ct doctrina ct prto- 
cep& et arte constare. Poetam na- 
t 


tura ipsa valere, et mentis viribus ex- 
citari, et quasi divino quodam spiritu 
inflari.” 

The language of Keats tells ^'simpler 
so ” — “ If poetry comes not as naturally 
as leaves to a tree, it had better not 
come at all.” 

And that poetry did thus come to 
Keats naturallv no one can for a mo- 
ment doubt who has a heart to feel 
and a taste to reli&h the tenderness, 
pathos, and exquisite felicity of his 
effhsions. Many faults of judgment 
there are— many irregularities, excres- 
cences, and obscurities ; but the staple 
is there, ^nevertheless ; and towards 
the close of his short career, a more 
porrect style, and a nearer approach 
to propriety of conception, was plainly 
observable. His flrst publication, 
** Endymion,” has been so well esti- 
mated both by Mr. Milnes and Lord 
Jeffrey, that we shall pass it by without 
much comment. Of all his produc- 
tions, it was the least adapted to arrest 
public attention. Luxuriance of ima- 
gery, exquisite delicacy of expression, 
and prodigality of invention, could not 
compensate in public estimation for its 
want of method, connexion, and human 
sympathy. If, instead of this won- 
deriul, but *^indigesta moles, ^ he had 
published bis ** Lyrics and Sonnets” — 
" The Pot of Basil,” the Eve of St. 
Agnes,” and “ Hyperion,” the effect on 
tho public mind would have been far 
different. To the few who could es- 
timate it fairly, the powers that had 
enabled a raw and self-taught youth 
to revive the life and spirit of ancient 
fable, and, in the words of Lord Jeff- 
rey, sheltering tho violence of tho 
Action uifder the traditionary fable— 
to have created and imagined an 
entirely new set of characters, and 
brought closely and minutely before 
usSheir loves, and sorrows, and per- 
plexities, with whose names and super- 
natural attributes we had long been 
familiar, without any sense or feeling 
of their personal character.” The 
powers, we repeat, which had consum- 
mated all this, at so early a stage of 
their progress, appeared, with good 
reason to those capable of judging, ex- 
traordinary. 

But we hasten to his lyrics, and to 
tales w here human sympathies are more 
vividly awakened. We cannot pass 
unnoticed the tenderness — the sweet 
harmony of his ** Isabella, or the Pot 
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of Bwl*” The ekeleton is Boooaocio’a ; 
but read the ori^nal, and then the 
poem. The iooidents^ indeed, are 
borrowed ; but all the exquisite,'pathos> 


all the oolouriiy of tibe pieture are hb 
own* What fine images hare we here 
of the pangs hnmani^ sufiers# to ap« 
pease toe mh man's cravings 2— 


** for them the Ceylon direr held hid breath* 

And went all naked to the hungry shark ; 

For them his ears gushed b]oo#$ for them in death 
The seal, on the omd ioe, with piteous bark, 

Lay full of darted for them alone did seethe 
A thousand men in troubles, wide and dark-^ 

Half ignorant, they turned an easy wheel, 

That set sharp racks at work, to pinoh and peel.” 


Burns, in his twin poems of matchless 
beauty, on the Daisy'* and << Field 
Mouse," interests our affections, by 
contrasting the lot of these with hu- 
manity under certain relations* The 
following “ gem of purest ray serene’^ 
derives its charm from the same prin- 
ciple of application 


1. 


<*ln a drear-nightod December, 

Too happy, happy tree. 

Thy branches ne'er remember 
'f heir green felicity. 

The north cannot undo them, 

With a sleety whistle through them, 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
Fi om budding at the prime. 

* II. 


** In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook. 

The bubblings ne*er remember 
Apollo’s summer look ; 

But with a swoot forgetting, 
^JMicy stay their crystal fretting- 
Never, never petting 
About the frozou time. 


111 . 

“ Ah, would ’twere so with many 
A geutle girl and boy ; 


But were thare ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy. 

To know the cHknge, and feel it, 
Where there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steal it. 
Was never said in rhyme.” 


The sonnet must^vpr be a favourite 
form of poem : giving expression to a 
stray thought 'or passing emotion, it 
arrests the fugitive idea, and imprisons 
it in its little net-work of measured 
cadences. In proportion to its minute* 
ness, the artistic execution is difficult : 
in so small a composition, one unmean- 
ing phrase, ohe weak line mars the 
beauty of the whole. There must be 
a completeness about it in the clearness 
and integrity of the idea, as well as in 
the distmetness, concinnity, and ba- 
bneed cadence of the verse. Many of 
ft eats’ eafly sonnets will not bear cri- 
ticism. Thealkought often glimmers 
brokenly through the expression, and 
the reader is not caught ; but he has 
written sonnets as fine in idea and per- 
fect in finish as any we know of. We 
select two : — 


I. 

** llimpy is England. 1 could be content 
To see no other verdure than its own — 

To feel no other biftezes than are blown 
Through its tall woods, with high romances blent. 
Tet do I sometimes feel a languishment ^ 

For skies Italian, and an inward groan 
To sit upon an Alp, as on a throne. 

And half-forget what world or worldling meant. 
Happy is England. Sweet her artless daughters — 
Enough their simple lovoliness for me — 

Enough their whitest arms, in silence clinging. 

Yet do I often warmly burn to see 
Beauties of deeper glance, and hear their singing. 
And float with them about the summer waters. 


n. 

** Nymph of the downward smile, and sidelong glance. 

In what diviner moments of the day 
Art thou most lovely ? When gone far astray 
Into the labyrinths of sweet utterance ’ 
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Or when serenely wandering in a trance 
Of sober thought ? Or when starting away, 

With careless robe to meet the morning ray, 

Thou^ sparest the flowers in thy mazy dance ? 
llaply 'tis when thy ruby lips part sweetly, 

And so remain, oecause thou listenest. 

But thou to please wert nurtured so completely, 

That I can neveivtell what mood is best : 

I shall as soon pronounce what grace most neatly 
Trips it before Apollo, than the rest.*’ 


In a review of Wordsworth's poetry 
in the Blackwood of May, 1 835, his stan- 
zas on an Eclipse of the Sun," which 
he beheld from a boat«)n the lake of 

'^e do not hesitatf to pronounce this 
the finest lyrical effusion of combined 
thought, passion, sentiment, and ima- 
gery within the whole compass of poe- 
try." We cannot say whether the re- 
viewer had seen,^t that time, Keats* 

Ode to a Nightingale if he had, 
an eye so true to poetic excellence 
could scarcely have let pass unnoticed 
a lyrical poem of a character so ex- 
quisitely imaginative. 

** One mornittg he took his chair 
from the breakfast table, placed it on 
the grass-plot, under a^lum-tree, and 
sat there for two or three hours, with 
some scraps of paper in his hands. 
Shortly after, Mr. Brown saw him 
thrusting them away, as waste paper, 
behind some books, and had consider- 
able difiiculty in putting them togethe#, 
and arranging the stas)S#s of the ode" 
—so naturally and unaffectedly did 
this wondrous strain of linked sweet- 
ness, long drawn out," well from his 
soul, moved as it w^as by ** the con- 
tinued song of the bird that, in the 
spring of 1819, lfk(^ built her nest close 
to the house, and which often threw 
Keats into a sort of trance of tranquil 
pleasure." 

The poet at first feels the overpower- 
ing charm creeping over him like a 
numbness. He ]ougs«for some ethe- 
real draught that might spiritualize 
his being, fading away from mortality. 
dt is done ; the potent charm has 
worked — he is now with his light- 
winged Dryad of the trees," and, stray- 
ing “ 'mid verdurous glooms and 
winding mossy ways," he wanders in 
embulmq^ darkness (what an epithet!), 
and listens. The place and the hour 
call up an image of ** easeful death " — it 
would be sweet **to cease upon the 
midnight, with no pain.’* The bird 
meanwhile sings on untired ; death 


hath no part in that immortal voice — 
it hath charmed alike ** emperor and 
clown,*’ long ages ago. But the asso- 
ciation of a word breaks the spell — tho 
** plaintife anthem fades ;" and a glo- 
rious lyric is born into the world. 

The difference between poetical ver- 
biage tastefully assorted and harmo- 
niously combined, and the hot, burn- 
ing lava-stream of Keats, thrown out 
in the eruptions of his various moods 
and feelings, and penned down almost 
with unpremediated ease, is very pal- 
pable. So close in him was the con- 
nexion of sense and imagination, that 
he might almost be said to taste with 
his palate, and touch with the nerves 
of sensation, the objects which flitted 
before his strong conception. We will 
see how truthfully he lopgs in idea for 

** A draught of vintage that hath been 

Cooled a long age iu the doop-dolvcd earth,'* 

when we compare his every-day gossip 
on such matters - 

It (claret) fills one’s mouth with a 
gushing freshuGss, then goes down cuol 
and fearless ; then, you do not feel 
it quarrelling with one’s liver. No ; ’tis 
rather a peacemaker, and lies as quiet 
as it did ^ tho grape. Then it is as 
fragrant as tho quocn-bee, and the 
more otheresl part mounts into the 
brain — ^not assaulting the cerebral apart- 
ments, liko a bully looking for his trull ; 
bin rather walks, like Aladdin, about 
his enchanted palace, so gently tliat you 
do not feel his step.” 

There is much of Charles Lamb’s 
humour in this and other passages of 
his prose. 

Dramatic power requires more than 
a fine imagination and a rich poetic 
diction : a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind, and discriminative insight into 
character, in all its varieties, is as in- 
dispensable as ideas to words. The 
tragedy of « Otho the Great ” is a 
failure ; the incident has no invention, 
and the characters no identity. Keats 
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had evidently^ as yetf dwelt too much 
with nymphs, and fawns, and nightin- 
ffales, to paint, like a master, the work- 
ui^B of the human breast — to display 
the conflicts of passion, or reveal the 
thoughts that lie brooding below the 
surface. Whether he would ever have 
}K>S8essed dramatic powers, is doubtful. 
And we are inclined to think that an 
imagination so delicate, would hare 
shrunk from grappling with the strong 
passions of man, or could with diffi- 
culty have adhered with severe fidelity 
to our human nature. Many consider- 
ations, however, would suspend a too- 
hasty decision. During the six years 
of his literary life, his mind was in, 
constant and rapid pi ogress, ^bortu-* 
iiately for him the "getting-on sys- 
tem,'* as it 18 inimitably depicted by 
Mr. Dickens, in his Doctor Blimber's 
academy, had not urged his studies m 
advance of his capacity ; on the con- 
trary, his genius was fkr ahead of his 
knowledge ; and who can tell now to 
what ** new scenes and changes" this 
progi ess might have carried him ? He 
ini^nt have moulted his feathers, 
and stood on his legs, ’ or rivalled the 
Tempest' or ** Midsummer Night’s 
Dream." He gives us reason to sup- 
pose that man was often the subject 
oi his inspection. In one of his letters 
he says .— 


“ When I am in a room with people, 
if 1 am free from speculating on ci ca- 
tions of my own brain, then, not myself 
goes home to myself, but the identity 
ul every one m the lOom begins to pit sa 
upon me, so that lam m a very little 

time annihilated ” 

• 

This passage, if he did not deceive 
himself, would go far to make us be- 
lieve that the universality of tho dr«i» 
matist — that universality by which 
Shakspeafe threw himself into, and 
lost himself in^is characters, with as 
much ease as heirould have put on 
their stage dresses — was a faculty ho 
possessed and exercised. 

Of what he ^ as capable in the high- 
est flights of sublime invention, one 
noble, but alas I fragmental y poem, 
remains to show. His Hyperion," 
had it been finished, would have placed 
him on a high eminence among poets. 
The jealous spirit of Byron confessed 
Its power. The conception of the 
poem 18 very fine. The old dynasty 
of Heaven — Satuin, Cybele, and the 
giant race of '^itans— fallen, like Sa- 
tan and his angels, from their high 
estate The power of this outworn 
race of brute agency yielding to the 
higher and more spiritual influences. 
How fine this picture of tho fallen 
gwds - 


** Dach one kept shroud, nor to his neighbour 
Ot word, or look, or action of despair. 

Cr( us was one — his ponderous iron mace 
L ly by him, and a shattered iib ol rock 
Told of his rage, ere ho thus sunk and pin'd 
lapotus another m his grasp 
A 8( rpent s plasby neck , its barbed tongue ^ 

Squeezed from the gorge, and all its uncurl’d length 
Dead , and bee luso the creature would not spit 
Its poison m tho eyes of conquering Jove." 

It IS only from a view of the idiosyn- fictions of tlie lively Greek, operated, 
crasy of Keats’ mind and feelings that thousands ofyears after, to restore them 

we can account for his fondness for their lost dominion in the ideal of a 

the old fables and traditions of Greek kindred mind. Nor is it wonderful 
literature. His sensuous imagination that a mental formation so susceptibly 
associated the fair appearances of the of beauty, whether id the ammate or* 
external world, and the yearnings of inanimate ci eation — so alive to linpres- 

the soul after the grand and beautiful, sions received through the senses— 

with incarnations and sensible exist- should prefer instinctively ** those fair 

enccs. The agencies of invisible power humanities of old xeligion’’— raised, 

were clothed with shapes, and endued by a beautiful excess, a little above us, 

with attributes, analogous to the im- without breaking the ties of sympathy, 

pression they made, or the thoughts which connect the senes — ascending 

they awakened ; and the same reveren- from the lowest to the highest order 

tial and creative principle, which gave of being, to the far loftier and severer 

life and mystical predominance to the truth, which, induing no passion or 
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appetite^ shows man at once his fallen 
condition and his deliverance. 

Mr Milnes can scarcely account 
for the phenomenon, that a youth, not 
only unread in Greek literature, but 
unacquainted with the language, should 
fall into the manners, feelings, and sen- 
timents of ancient fable, with an ori- 
ginality, freshness, and propriety, un- 
rivalled since Moschus or Theocritul. 
But we conceive that wherein Mr. 
Milnes thinks the wonder chiefly to 
Consist— his ignorance^of the language 
—was, in fact, in a mind constituted 
as his was, so far ft om an ob«l icle, a 
great safeguard against a commonplace, 
and second band scholarship Fnglish 
literatuie, from Chaucer to Milton, 
was stuffed with interlarded heathen 
ism of thia dull and clumsy quality 
Had Keats gone flirough the di udgery 
of college lectures and Greek vcrsify- 
ings, the same piocess which would 
have sharpened his critic il acumen, 
might have dulled the edge of his 
imagination, and dried up the fresh- 
ness of his heart in th it channel for 
ever. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the Greek mythology horn English 
Sources, he wove his own fincits 
around the naked trellis-work he found. 
His genius, foreign only frojn the cir- 
cumstances of changed times and man- 
ners, but not essentially di|[ercnt, Ul'- 
came acclimated to genial themes and 
scenes, and his creati^s, original as 
** Marmion" or the •* Lay,” were, like 
these poems, true to the spirit of the 
ages they represented. We cannot 
cease, however, to be astonished at his 
“fine paganism,” as Wordsviorth csll- 
ed It. The originality of his Gieciin 
verse is so complete, that an am lent 
would nevei doubt its descent from a 
common source of inspiration , and, 
truly, few of the old mistcis cvei 
drank deeper from the sacred s} t tiii, 
If Keats had floui ished in the age of 
the emperor Julian, that determined 
^tickler for the old leligioii would have 
nailed with delight a genius which 
could clothe his loved fictions with 
new beauty, ind lecommcnd them by 
the graces oi inexh lustible imagery. 

The language of kcuts is, in our 
opinion, a more striking phenomenon 
than his unlearned ( Ius«*icalit) Ihc 

S 'esque beauty ( f his phr iseulogy, 
aaginative pregnancy of his epi- 
and the richness of his vocabu- 
is unsui passed by any writer in 


the English language. This could not 
have resulted from any degree of in- 
dustry. It IS one thing to have all the 
words in a dictionary at command , it 
IS another to combine; them in magic il 
groupings. One epithet may strike 
the 1 eader more than the most elabo- 
rate simile. When Sh ikspcare said, 

Thii little life iH rounded 1 y a alccp 

Had he not a whole picture before 
him of a little island, girded i ound by 
the ocean, etei nity i 

The rc ider will find Keats* poetry 
full of these pregnant epithets It is 
^siid by Johnson that Pope, in his trans- 
» lation of Homer, had cniiclnd the 
language with every turn of phiaso 
and form of expiession it was capil le 
of, but the reader of Ke its will find 
elegancies of expiession and hippy 
words to be found nowhere else. 
Keats u>*ed to s ly, “ he pursued fine 
phrises like a lovei, and we must 
admit th it these coy mistresses to him, 
at It ist, were not cliai y of tin ir fa- 
vours 

As his stnsation was intimately con- 
nected with the imaginative fienlty, 
so his ear wxs not only exquisite in its 
sense of harmony, but almost inter- 
preted the meanvifr to the f iney In 
one of his comments on the passage 
from “ Par idise Lost — 

io elun 1 tr It it as In ilie valt f 1 civcn 

He SR) s, “ there is cool pic isure in 
the very sound of vale ** 

Ke Its w IS a creature of impulse ; 
hs actiegi seldom resulted fiom in} 
weighed prmeipU ; but he hid a 
good heart I he beautiful, mor il, 
as well as physical, slnd a Iiilo 
i«und his thoughts, and riised his at 
fections Ihe charm of his ch iiactei, 
no less than the impression h s genius 
made on all who knew him, turned 
acquaint incts quickly into fi lends, and 
made his friends not only admire but love 
him 1 he homage which genius pays 
to gi nius ; the love which unites 
congenial spirits ; but, above all, the 
things which a friend can do and suf- 
fer lor a friend, throw a beiutiful 
charm, oi latliei consecration over 
the closing scene of Keats life 

Tint closing Scene was m perfect 
keeping with his beautiful existence. 
Of too fine a temper for the rude 
shocks and confiicts of the world, 
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rncikecl nvitb bodily pairif and bleeding 
at ovfry pore from tbe lAounds of a 
crii(‘l separation from tbe object of a 
pa'^Hion — the only one he liad ever felt 
— limt consumed him, and burned 
madly within him, ho prated for the 
quiet of the gmve, and fell asleep in 
tbe armb of kindred genius. 

A plain o[)eii-heartedness and ge- 
nuine simplicity of character, united 
to every great and generous emotion, 
endeared him to his many friends in a 
decree rarely obser\able in this world 
of cold hearts and self-absorption. 

'Hie letter of Leigh Hunt to Mr. 
S( \ 1 1 n (a name never to fce heard 
w it hoiit respect and admiration), which 
did not reach the “ rtcrnal City” till 
after the dying poet had hrCi'^fhed hi^ 
latest sigh, conveys Forne idea of th^ 
state of feeling shared in common at 
that tunc by all who knew, valued, and 
loved him ? — 

** I’oll him,” says Mr. Hunt, “ tell 
that great poet and noble-hearted man, 
that we shall all hear his memory in tJie 
most precious part of our hearts, and 
that the world shall how their heads to. 
it as our Ion os do.” 

In the last hour that awaits ’’'every 
man, tho embraces of friends to be 
seen no more, the con^ciousness of 
greatness achieved, and tho thought of 
living after death in the memory of 
men, are not enough, cannot reason- 
ably be enough to satisfy the parting 
spirit. Wo would hope that Keats 
was not without that faith which 
looks through death.” It is on feeling 
hearts, fine sensibilities like his, that 
the simple and sublime woids of Scrip- 
ture work with most etlcct^ nor is it 
easy to suppose that a mind so gentle 
and so tender could have contemplated 
the divine love incarnated in tlie lowly 
.Tesiis, without emotion and gratitude. 
But his end was peaceful and happy, 
nor was that lovely imagination ex- 


tinct — it lingered to the last* 
voi n,” said be, in one of tbe intervals 
of pain, « I feel the flowers growipg 
over me and there they do growy 
even all the winter long, making one 
in love with death to think that one 
should be buried in so sweet a place.** 

Tjie volumes before us have been 
long a desideratum, but we do not 
regret they did not appear sooner. The 
published poetry of Keats has been 
some twenty years before the public. 
It has been silently winning its wfiy# 
making many proselytes to poetical 
doctrines, very much differing from 
those held in the days of Pope and 
Drydcn, and panting back to the 
fountain of all that is great in the Eli- 
zabcthaii era. 

These volumes appear just in time 
to gratify a laudtihle interest awakened 
by merit already felt and valued ; and 
Keats is fortunate m having been con- 
signed to one so thoroughly alive to 
his merits and defects, as Mr. Milnes 
unquestionably i«. 

Mr. Milnes unites a fine simplicity 
to a picturesqueness of expression very 
captivating, and the poet involuntarily 
peeps out in many a pass^e. Good 
i wrt tk i tett — ^by no moans silent where 
censqye 1 *^ called for — ogives these vo- 
lumes additional value, and to every 
lover of poetry — to every one who 
loves to contemplate the highest order 
*>f humim genius soaring aloft, or 
fretted like a^ged eagle ; weak as a 
breaking wSfe, or, in its hour of 
strength, 

** Not charioted liy Doi'i hits and his piird*. 

But oil tliu vionlesf wingB of iioesy i" 

we would recommend these attractive 
and instructive remains, and cjin assure 
the reader from nur own experience 
that be will close the book to recur to it 
often again, and that from tho perusal 
he will dA-ive much pleasure, much 
knowledge, and will feel the better for 
it. 
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Ous, we sliall be late, if you ‘'Tom, Tom, you are invariably in 
pit scribbling? Ibore any longer, n burry. Why, it is not yet Ibur 

Digbton said that he would call at the o’clock, even by your watch, which is. 
Queen's lloubc for Otwyn, at four like yourself, always, too fast ; but it 
o’clock, then come hero for ns, and is time to^ut up the vtduable effusions 
all po together to see the oinnainon of my pen, as my deir mother calls 

pooling, that you have been making them ; and to her they are valuable, 
such a jolly fuss about. You shan’t for she is a fond, anxious — 
write another word. Como quick; -p “ Affectionate mother, looking after 
do pack lip all your writing traps.” her lovely, innocent, delicate, strap- 
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pSngr, hip:-wliiskered baby, of tbe in- 
fantino age of twenty-four years. Is 
not that what you were going to say, 
(Jus? Well, perhims not exactly; 
but 1 am sure some long-winded sen- 
timent was coming out, so I thought 
it best to cut it short. You are a ^ 
good-tempered follow, though, ‘ our i 
Moved cousin,' or, by Jupiter Am- 
mon, you would constantly resent my 
impertinent remarks. But here comes 
Piffhton’s carriage. What a rum- 
looking nigger that is, running by the ^ 
side of the horse I What docs he look 
like? Red turban ; a thing^oing duty * 
ibr a coat, that looks like 
white bed-gown with short wey6s; 
knee breeches to match; kis lovely { 
brown face, arms, hands, naked legs * 
and feet, presenting — as you would 
say, Gus — a pleasing contrast ; but 
which T say looks tamaiion ugly," ' 

How are you, Whalmcr ? — ^hcw 
are you, Atkins ? — are you ready, my 
boys f Otwyn would not got out of ^ 
the carriage. He says that he is inca- 
pable of using the exertion, or under- 
taking the fatigue, which would result 
fiom getting out of the carriage to 
salute you ; as you must got into the 
carriage to go to the cinnamon gardens, 
and so sec him, he need not get out 
to sec jou.” 

“ Well, Dighlon, lot’s start. Come, 
Gus, ^ ou bundle m first ; keep your 
long legs to yourself. Close packing 
—four big he fellows in your machine, 
Dighton. 15ut 1 beg the machine’s 
pardon for not using its proper desig- 
nation, * palanquin carriage pity it 
is not a little larger. Pang your iw- 
peranre, Otwyn, you lazj varmint; 
why did you not come out, and ask us 
in a gentlemanly manner how we found 
ourselves 

Well, old fellow, consider I ^lid 
come out, and did inquire as to the 
state of your salubrity. Really, At- 
kins, I am half dead with«die heM.^* 

Ft is rnyther hot for us, white Chris- 
tians^ but those black heathen pagans 
don’t seem to mind it a bit. Pmhton, 
wliat a ^ueer-looking chap your horse- 
keeper It; does he wear your livery 

** T found him clad in thfb costiuaiei, 
and they tell me it’s the custom here ; 
but I do not fii^ it more absurd than 
our European livery.*’ 

‘<Look, Gus, there goes another 
chan, holding the horse’s head, dressed 
in BKy blue, and a sort of crest on his 
arm ; Jiere comes another,* in white 


and purple. This is style a phaeton 
with a horse-keeper at uie side of each 
horse. They look well in their dress 
of bright red, turbans^ and all ; it's 
qiiitdrefreshing, in this cool climate, 
to gaze on their subdued colours— 
ugbl what taste some folks ^ have. 
Those niggers look red hot, as if they 
had just come out of Mount Etna to 
get a breath of fresh air." 

*^If th^ can find any iced, or even 
cool air, 1 only hope they won’t keep 
it all to themselves ; the smallest do- 
nation would bo thankfully received, 
and gratefully acknowledged, if they 
send some this way.” 

I say, Dighton, do all those cin- 
namon gardens belong to you ?" 

No, tlierc ore two otocr proprie- 
tors besides' our firm, who have plan- 
tations here. These are called the 
* Cinnamon, Gardens,' par excellence, 
^d lead into Slave Island. But here 
is our place ; and there stands the 
burgher-clerk, whom I ordered to keep 
the powers here, aud remain t9 explain 
the process <o us." * 

He seems to be taking it easy, at 
all events ; \fb has brought himself to 
an anchor ; and look at these Intere^U 
natives, in the elegant attitude in- 
dulged in by them, when they 
on their. heels," 

expected to have perceived a 
Vragranccs diffused around; but, in 
passing thro 1 i^j;b the cinnamon gai dens, 
not the slightest aroma was percep 
tiblo." 

“ ]t is a mistaken idea, Whalmcr, 
of many; but you will find, that as 
soon as they eomnience peeling the 
<ii^cianamon bushes, the effluvia will be 
very powerful. Smell this blossom ; 
scarc3y#any scent is perceptible ; but, 
strange to say, the oil which is obtain- 
ed from thoi berry, or fruit, by boiling 
tj^which, when cold, is a/1if!id||tance 
ukc wax — is frequently niaJe into 
» candles, and will emit a very pi^aiit 

r rfume iik bnniing.’’ 

What is tbe size of tjie fruit, aui 
what is it like ?" 

'^The frmt is smaller than a pea, 
gnd shaped an aoorn ; but to sesr 
h plantatioDiiA full beauty, you sliquld 
yisit it when it is first putting forth 
the young leaves, which an* of a pale, 
ielicate yellow, streaked with bright 
red." 

I ’“It must be very beautiful, Digli- 
; yet cinnamon laurels, with 
^sture oi* shining dark groi*ii 

% 
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leaves, are moat ]>lea8ant to behold, and 
the eye rests upon them with grati- 
fied satisfaction. Nature ha4 been 
most bountiful, as in all her phases 
she presents the mean^ of onjofpient 
to the intellectual powers of her sons.** 
**Stop that jawhation, Gus; aipl, *' 
Dighton, tell your niggers to begin. 
What arc those (iuo(ir-loolBing wea- 
pons they have in i heir pdws i' — they 
look like a heathen niaiTow-spoon, with 
sharp edges, and pointed at the tip.** 

Those heathen-looking inairow- 
spoons^ as you call theib, are cinini- 
mon peeling-knives ; , but 1 doubt, 
Atkins, if by your description any 
one would recognise a long kniie, 
which is convex on one side, and con- 
cave on the other, and whose i)oint is 
curved.** 

What caste is tt that prepare the 
cinnamon— are they a high caste ?’* 

** They arc a very low caste, indeed, 
being a division of the fourth caste, 
and arc called Cluilias ; now, do you 
not perceive the lU'oma ?’* 

t* Very strongly ; but do ask your 
clerk to explam the process, for our * 
edification.'* * * 

And immediately Dighton dosu'ed 
the burgher-clerk to explain the pro- ^ , 
cess, and os the peculiar burgher bagcHj 
would be uninleiligiblelo our jjerusers, 
unless they had &*eii resident in flic \ 
Cinnamon Isle, and if thatevere thc^| 
case, we feel quite satisfi<»d that they 
would have seen the process too fre- \ f 
qucntly gone through to read our des- 
eription, we will, in good, honest, sim- r 
pic, intelligible English, describe the Y 
operation of cinnamon-peeling, ^vhich f 
usually tjikes plai'e twice in the year; . 
the first crop ih the best iind most | 
abundant, this is obtained between | 
April and August, and the second be- I 
tween November and Jamiaiy. The i 
cinnamon peeler squats on llie gruun^ * 
— for it cannot be dignified with tb| J 
name of silting — and cuts ofi’tho shoots f 
of a } ear old, w liich arc of the thieJt;- f 
noB8 of a linger, atul vary from one to 
three feet in lengtli. lie strips off 
their leaves, and with his knife tb<‘n 
makes nti im^ision llu* whole lofl^th of 
the shoot, and seii.irating the" bark 
from tlie wood, he carefully scrapes 
oft* the grey ouU*r skin, and the green/ 
inner rind, leading the bark free* from’ 
all lleshy substance, and about the 
thickness of parchim iit, ol n gieeni-.h- 
whito colour. I'liis is spread out id 
dry in heaps, and the power of ihd 


sun soon changes the bark to a brown 
hue, and causes it to roll round oloseiy- 
It is then tied up in bundles or sheaves, 
and is sent to the market for sale. 

“Wc arc very much obliged to 
you, Dighton, for all the trouble that 
you have taken to gratify us. The 

i ierfume is most pleasant that is cx- 
laled from the fresh- peeled bark; but 
to what use do you apply the leaves, 
which they aie so caret ully gathering 
into heaps 

We extract oil from Ihein. 1 have 
told you that we do the same from the 
berry ; frbin the refuse we distil a 
gol<leii-coloured, fiiie-fiavoured fiuid, 
which is called cinnamon-water, and 
ffom lh(> root we iroquently make 
camphor.** 

Y'ou apply the cinnanton laurel to 
many purposes, and it appeal's to 
thrive in this white sand) soil.*’ 
*'Yes; all that the bush requires 
fior its growth and luxuriant pcrfec- 
tion, is a sandy * 401 !, powerful sun, and 
frequent irrigations.** 

^*1 say, Dighton, you have forgot- 
ten the white ants; they seem to 
thrive here vnVtmmon. Do you not 
make some deeo(‘tion Irom them — 
squp or oil — ^w liich ^ For 1 ann quite 
sure they ought to bo apblied to soino 
pui'pose, orexU*rminaii4, ojr they will 
soon eat the t*olonJ^t^^ up. Tlioy are 
no disciples of Malthus, 1 am (‘ei lain, 
nor liave the least regard for surplus 
population,, nor the price of pi ovisions 
— .but they are all folks with large ap- 
I>alitos, and larger families.” 

Jt is very strange, certainly ; but 
cimiaTiion-gardens are alwa) s ini^ted 
witli whit^ ante, and they do compa- 
ratiVcly very little injury to the 
bushes.” 

“ (/ome, old fellowSf let’s leave those 
bahedt iUthy- looking niggeis: as for 
me, I wiK^ver touch or i(K>k at cin- 
namon again: see that filthy beast 
fitting fits red saliva over a heap of 
einnamon. Wliat would a nice girl 
say, jns't os you hand^ her a eul?tard, 
after the last polka,’'if she could see 
or be told wlial contamination the fla 
yopring of the custard she was imbib- 
ing had bwn subjected to i'— it makes 
me shuddcT at the thought.” 

^‘Will you dii\e us to the Fort, 
Dighton I want to go to Benii’s 
to get some cravats mr uiy satin 
fjloeks are we^ry oU as tha <<*oeknc)s 

v^'Witb all my heart; but I will 
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inako Ilio Wsraiii, lhat } on bhall come 
with mo lo the IVttali uftorwards. I 
wfint to j>o to a Meovinnii nhoiit some 
poods wliioli we expect out ; it will bo 
p;oo(l fun for you.’* 

^*You ai<i ooiibiclcralo, ijjy boy; 
iifcopt our thanks. 1 am poing to do 
tin* grand, and talk regally." 

''if you want to do the giand, you 
lau’l do better than take a lesson 
fi oiii the shopkeeper, llonii, whom we 
are going to. II(' is a most presum- 
ing, insolent blackguard; ncnilv got 
ki( ked the other day by the colonial 
seeictary, for being impertinent to his 
wife ; and said to one of the A.D.C.’s 
t w o days ago, lhat as he intended to 
wiite inn) chant after his name n^^t 
} c u’, he supposed ho shoutd^bc askad 
io the (pieen’s ball, 'fhe A.D.C. told 
iiim that he did not think that he 
would be ; at all events, if Sir Colin 
C\'imj)l)cll held the office of gov<*rnor." 

A compliment to your body, 
Dighton — a shopk(*(*pcr to place him- 
self on a level with a inerehant." 

"T can assine joii, that m\ partner 
tells me he would not have clealings 
with Jlenn on any account. I'lic fel- 
i»w eamo out heie — I believe worked 
his pas&age out — at all events, his wife 
and 1)1 ata wore steerage passengerb. 
lie is a shrewd fellow. Cot home 
Moiuman to trust him with goodb ; 
took a shop ill the Fort ; his wife, a 
fre sh-eolouied, good-looking woman, 
used to stand btdiind the counter to 
servo ; the* oflicers, jmvr pabber le 
temps, ii-*ed to go in and talk to hei ; 
well, they must buy something, and 
as Bonn sold eliet'se, cigars, brandy, 
ham, wa\-candl(*s, anchovies, biscuits, 
])U serves, saddh'ry, pickhf, and tog- 
gei y of all soits, why, the diekeiib was 
in it if they could not find something 
they either want(*d, or thought they 
did ; and when their month’s pay%e- 
<*'iiue due, Beiin’b bill made a git at 
Jude in it. Sometimes they would let 
th(* bill run, and were not articles 
< l.i]>t into it they say they never had! 
l‘’rom little and little, Bonn got on, 
until he had consignments ‘*eiit out to 
him — and he now sells everything, 
from a pennyworth of pins to a lady’s 
bonnet, ev(*rv article for the table, and 
exerv description of giuil lemon’s cloth- 
ing. 1 foigot, however, lie deals in 
horses, builds carriages, has turned 
auctioneer, makes money that way, 
and will occasionally keep the money, 
and hand you a bill at two or three 


months — by some absurd colonial re- 
gulation, you have no redress for this 
but to wait for your money, althougb 
the auctioneer has been pni<l, in hard 
cash, for vour goods — ^lie puts your 
iiion^y in nib pochi^ and hands y^ou a 
bill with hib valuable signature." 

*"At all events, Dighton, ho seems 
a persevering man, and if lie were a 
worthy character, w'ould deserve gri»at 
praise* for roibing hinibelf from his ori- 
ginal obscurity." 

'♦Wail, Wlialmer, until you liavo 
seen him, a^id if, even with all your 
jdiihinlhropy, you can have a kindly 
feeling tow ard itiiin, 1 believe you will 
be th(‘ only one in the ibland who has, 
lie is a low, London shopkoi‘|)er, in 
every sense of tlu* word, and a most 
— I will not say what 1 was about. 
Here we aie at his^shop ; you may all 
get out; 1 won’t set foot ou tlio beast’s 
premises." 

"Nor I," baid Otwyn, "for he 
was most impertinent to a brother- 
oJRcer, because he asked liim to Jt‘t 
Lis bill stand o\ cr fjir a month — regu- 
larly bullied him ; if it had boon me, 
1 would have; knocked him down, big 
as he is, or, at all events, have had a 
trial for it." 

Whalmcr and Atkins walked into u 
spacious shop, crowded with e\eiy 
imaginable tu’ticlo — ])ro\isions, 
,dleiy, ariicloa of clothing, both for the 
nuibcnline and feminine gend(‘iN, nla- 
tioTiery, book^urtificial tlowers, wines, 
spirits, bottletl beer — in shoit, coeey- 
thing was to be found Btiowed about 
in most admiiable diboider, or, aa 
sailors say, 'everything atop, and 
nothing to be found.* Windows and 
doors, of eom se, wide open ; and a 
burgbcT stood staring at them as th(*y 
walked in. 

“1 want some thin cravats — either 
muslin or ^tiiiii rilk ; have \ou got 
any r 

I (tun hioiUf* 

"Call somebody who does know, 
then." ' ' 

Still the burgher romaim*d immov^ 
able, staring at them. 

Why do you not call your master, 
or sonu* one who can speak mid under- 
stand English ?” 

" Hush, Tom, don’t be so impatient. 
Go, will you, and call Mr. Benn." 

Away walki‘d the burgher, most de- 
liberately, and they' waited for about 
live minutes. 

" I aii’l going to wait any longkM , 
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(riw ; if this fallow won’t come, T will themselves upon an equality wllh ns 
go.” inerchants, kick and abuse the natives. 

And they wen* walking towards the and term themselves English gentle- 
door, when a tall man, with a very men.” 

yellow skin, small, cunning eyes, and ‘^Morc fools the natives, for not 
dark hair, dressed in (‘olonial costume, turning round, and giving them a good 
namely, white jacket, waistcoat, and kicking in turn. If all English shop- 
trowserb, the sliii’t collar unbuttonAl, keepers in colonies resemble Bcnn, a 
and cravat loosely tied, came for- precious set they must be ; they would 
ward. soon be obliged to shut up shop, though, 

** I could not come before ; I was if all gentlemen were to resent th(*ir 
writing. Do you want me .■*” insolence by withdrawing their ens- 

No ; but I want some muslin cra^ tom." 
vats; have you got any ?” “Come, eomc, Tom — do lei us 

I don’t know. Perrara, have we change the subject: none of us will 

any muslin cravats ? •! know the sort have any (tealings with Penn — that’s 
you want — ^me and the Smiths always settled ; and as for kieking a trades- 

wcars them.” mp.n because he is insohmt, that will 

Then you can continue to do so never do , keep out of his dcu, and 

for me. Come, Wlialmer.” he can’t annoy ^ou.” 

Out walked the two gentlemen, “Well, Crus, as you like, for the 
leaving Penn stanch ng in the middle beast is not worth talking ubont. 
of his shop, staring like a stuck jiig. Close shave, that.” 

“ I tell you what, Dighton, never. This was said as tin* wheel of the 
as long as I am in the colony, will 1 carriage giMzed a pillar, whi( h is 
have anything from that insolent ruf- placed in the mlddh* of tlu* narrf)w 

fian, Bcnn ; ho J^ept us waiting five road, going out of the furt to the Pet- 

miimtcs, and, inst('ad of apologising, tab of Colombo, 
told us he had been writing, 1 walked “ We shall fill foul of a bullock- 
out of his shop; I Ixdieve he looked handy, or get looked with another 

as we turned on carriage. Your horse-keopei stems a 

our heels.” carel(‘ss dog; tell him to be more 

“ I only wonder that he condescend- careful.” 
ed to come at all. You carf get all J wish that I could ; for not a 

yon want in the Pottah, and much, word of his lingo (lo**l speak, and not 

cheaper; and even if youddnol like a sound of oins does he understand 

going there, bis neiglib(fl»i*, Ilant/, has beyond ‘ and the nam(*s of tin* 
all the articles Penn has, is much principal shops ; but tli(‘y tell me that 
cheaper, and is an honest, civil fellow, , accidents r.irely happen, cdtlioiigh from 
although ho is a burgher.” the manner in which lmlloek-t)aMdies, 

am glad,” said Arthur Otwyn, palanquins, phaetons, gigs, and sjwh lie. 

“that Penn nz your (Jandei, Why Jior&es, get jumbled logcthei, liesh* 

didn’t }on kick him ^ You arc an in- oms, think thcTc will bo a sma^h.” 

cl(*pondent chap — )(m are neither a That’s very fine talking; l)iit all 

civil or military seivant, so could not these colonial-built ichielcs m.n lx 

be hauled over the coals for ungentle- used to this work — my mother-(*onu- 

nianly eonduct, in kieking^’an insolent ir}*' precious limln are not ; b(‘sid(*s 

bhopki ei)cr.” your carriage can be mc'uded or le- 

“ 1 only wish he had, or would give placed, so, yon may sa\, could nn 

me an excuse fordoing so, as if this limbs ; but I would nnjthrr not s(m' 

be a spc(*iinen of a colonial English them stand in need of restf nation.” 

fho])keeper, the sooner they are kicked Don’t talk such nonsense, Tom. 

back to old England the better; for What do you mean by Pelt ah, Digli- 
even in these flays, when everybody lon^” 

tries to be e\cr> body's equal in Eng- El is a }>artof CdlOinbo, so called ; 

land, shopkoojjcis aie obliged to lx* but 1 believe it signifies nati\ c bazaar, 

attentive and civil, or tho^ arc soon or market-place.” 
done iq).” ’There seerr decent sort of streets 

“ I can assure a on, that colonial here, hut 1 do not see any shq)fl.” 
shopkoejXTs assume* intolerably imper- “ We •'hall come to them presently ; 
tinent air^fellows who at homoTvonld the lior-^i^-k coper has turned down one 
f«tand hat ill hand to a on, lure think of the side s iccl«, and it is in these 
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street** of the IVttah that the 
luirgliors live.” 

f ae(‘ some good-looking girls 
among them ; pity they arc so dark^ 
I hough.” 

*‘»liist likj3 you, Otwyn — always 
looking after the pretty women. What 
\ou call girls, are in age children, or, 
at least, what would he so at home. 
'I'luy marry at twelve, thirteen, and 
fourteen, and look like shrivelled hags 
at thirty ; at twenty, all freshness is 
gone, and they either become shape- 
h‘ss masses of ilcsh, or shrivelled flesh- 
less skin and bone.” ^ 

*^My own blessed lovely eoiintry- 
u omen I* It is the fashion of authors 
to laud and extol eastern skies ;vid 
Asiatic beauty, black oyc'* beaming 
luxuriously, warm souls, &e. 8rc. ; but 
let them come among these women, 
and would they not prize our own 
mild, gentle, intelligent, blno-eycd, 
white-.skinned, modest countrywomen. 
Ah, woman 1 how are ye degraded 
ill the Eastl — ^ye have lost all the im- 
press of your original purity.” 

Pull up, Gus — look at those queer 
shops, open to the passers-by; these 
are the same as those in the Moormen’s 
ipiarter of Gallc, only larger. Look 
at that ])rawuy chap, nudi* from the 
waist upwards, with a dirty-white 
cotton night-cap stuck on his shaven 
pull ; ho has been chewing betel, and 
IS sending forth his red spit in a 
slimy sticam. Look at him again ; the 
brute is wiping under his arms, and — 
ugh — he is piittino some rice into the 
same handkerchief that he has been 
pi])ing himself with — ^tlie disgusting, 
illlhy boast.” 

l)o not talk about it, •Tom ; you 
(|uitc nauseate* me. How strange is 
this seeiie — so dissimilar to anything 
European ! Jjook at these wiekor 
lia^s, uith the led chillies, white Tice, 
lomid, black pefiper-corns, and yellow 
t.imerie, spread cii them for sale. 
See the two pendant bunches of 
plantains suspended from the roof — 
un(‘ brighfyeuow, and the other a deli- 
< at(‘ green ; the blending of the colours 
is so harinonioTis, that they look as if 
they had been arranged by an artist.” 

“Make a sketch, Gus; onl) doit 
to the life — spit, handkerchief, and all. 
Not a bit of it — yon artists never do 
^tjck to truth, you put into the pic- 
ture what you like, and leave out the 
Jest.” 

“ FmtunaleU, Tom, mo arc few 


men of education whose minds are so 
debased 8« to delight in what is inde- 
licate> 0^ disgusting ; therefore why 
should an artist portray what would 
necessarily recall disagreeable or un- 
pleasant remembrances? You admire, 
J^m — and very naturally — a beautiful 
woman. Nature’s most perfect handi- 
work; when her portrait was taken, 
should 3 ou desire, or wish the artist to 
depict her suffering under some of the 
many diseases to which poor liumaiiity 
is liable 

“ Certaiqjy not, Giis ; but 1 should 
beg of the lady to put on all her 
finery, and mtfke herself as smart as 
a carrot half-scraped. T do believe 
that what you say is quite eorre<*t — 
you are a clover dog, (Jus ; onh a 
feetle too long-winded sometimes. \Ve 
often hear of poetic licence ; that you 
grant yourself, and 3 "ou are 'strongly 
disposed to iillow artistic licence, as 
well.” 

“ Now, will 3 'ou get out with me, 
you fellows ? — ^for here we are nt Mar- 
car Lebby 'J’.imbys, the genlleman 
who 1 am going to transoel )>usinc«s 
with. But there he stands in propria 
/icrsorto— come along, my bo 3 s.” 

Out they all jumped, and lbllow(‘d 
Dighton . into a large shop, or wnri»- 
Iiouse, crowded with every imaginable 
article,* and. were received by a Moor- 
man— a large, handsome fellow, with 
a magnificent black beard and whis- 
,kcis, althoujjh his shaven head was 
' as innocent of hair as a dc*lieato wo- 
man’s hand, lie wori* on his naked 
sconce a round cap, embroiilereil in 
many colours ; a garment maih* sonu*- 
what in the fashion, onl}'- long<*r, of a 
Indy’s dressing jack(*l — this was made 
of a most show}^ chintz, whi<‘h had 
been originally iiitcmled for ImmI fur- 
niture, or winiloAv curtains. Under 
this was a white shirt, with jewidled 
studs, six in a row; and to ri)inj>l(‘fe 
this p/VZ/// cviywP narsf tflinr costniiu*, liis 
lower limbs were concealed in flu* 
oombo}", or petticoat, inaile of cln ck< d 
red jxnd yellow cotton. Ili'i ankles airtl 
feet were stockingless and sln)<d(‘ss. 
The comboy was bound round Ins n aisl 
bv a silk handkerchief; and in the 
folds formed b} th^* '‘oiubo) wcue di*- 
positod his betel-bo\, a huge watch,, 
with ponderous chains, to whifhwa^ 
suspended half-a-do/iui large old fash . 
ioned seals. This bnhy in pvthvonts 
was a fellow nearly si\ feet in li<*ioti< ; 
ami, although very brown, indeed, was 
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gleiAes 1 a then h md Isi \t t ) Ihe e in e tui eh tie suhk nn t d ti \\s 1 

an sIiMihii^ ^ nu 1 , hdl d pm 1 , biitti ns 

aemn kiiiA t s and toi 1 bolt lid ti iiit ''\t;ii kid aci) me 1 oltl 1 1 

nnel sndves in i»iiit , ])(n\ hi fl is’ , Iovas sinl I)i htoii, eoiiim_ ji mi lln 

diootin belt , hi^h I >\\ e Mth ti »a\ mini ln»p whin In hid 1 ten sdilmg 

sds, ‘ind eoits w 1 < i n lli m slm b iniie ss nnltns v\ilh iMiieir Li I lx 

foi di e < s, i Jt Inl , 11^ ifu 1 d 1 l m e 1 , i unbv , to tin n mulii d " iti lull 11 

mens socks, wiilm. j) pel, nnl some Jt « cnon.li tei nnke itom < if st md 

(hint/ foi eo\e ling SI f IS on hislnmlle ^ iiidl tu^li,lo see flu e \- 

** Atkins, heie is a dinnei siiviee — 1 j ioidmn 3 he teiogcneous ni 1 -toi iiti 

a dislimg silk bonne t,le itheis, tloAAd , flesth it an leeumulatetl m this shep , 
and ail, 111 the ^in elisb Heie aie 1 'iin ce itmi the je is eve ly thing hen 

pots md pai ■» of ill soils and i/es; i whirh eiii be leeiuiied li) man, wo 


^ \ hd ^h fill in IV ipjji u aetnr*ituie ^et the trutli ot Hit above invemlory 
A\ ’Mu nhimlidbvHt e av h » h iv (» a isiteel a Moonn iii s 01 Paisee s shop, or store , 
as till A ill fieijiii iitly ( died , wheic, as a naval frund of ours said, “ 30U might 
find evdvtlmig Iroin n fini nieellc to an anchor for i seve ntv-foui — from 1^? 
for a Idilv s Me itl-ft u to *1 it>ll of eanva foi sails < 
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Chapter V, — The Verandah Quc^iioy., 


iimii, or child, iii then lifetime Jly 
flu way, ]\[i Mooninn, do }ou sell 

t idiiis ^ ’ 

“ No h i\c ^o 1 , hut snj)|)Osc m istci 
w lUf, ( ui L*( t 

‘ I oil), dojit )cbt ii])on so serious a 
siih)((t, }oii see the Moormiu he- 
Ji( \ ( s you m emeu ik m( W o should 

l» \(iv( 111 fill in oui dodinxs witli 
I In II ilive>, 01 tlu^ will be loo ipt to 
I jm i v(i} iiidiflfi lent opinion of oui 
1 mill}, and I feu, lioni tin coiidiiet 
III it IS too oltiii 1 1 UK < (I tow lids th( in, 
ind (\hibitid oil Inn, with vei’^ 
11 it ( iiisi * , 

^ W i II. (ills, 1 w IS wioug:, ril d- 
low ; but} oil know tint I s iv things 
In I, lid llniik dll 1 w lids, win n Lm 
lull of m\ fun JSow, Di^lKou, hmll 
w ( »o ** 

“\o, il }0U riioosi , bid ht nu 
1 ( ( otnnn iid \ on to 1 1 w hat \ on w int 
(i nil I lnlb^,hls iilnhs lu . >od, iiid 
h( (hiiLis 1 111) pi III (i 10(1 b>e, 

1 iin'n ; don I (oi rit to s nd th 
iiK s ind (liK in 111 nioi 111114 t> 
M II id ihn 

* ’sdini K nil nun T no 

loij^i I (lid iiM// /// nppisi 

( ( nih in 111 w ml 1 ^ot ill 1 nd— 

H) !///«, Il in pi 1 i M 11 

‘ \ ( 1 \ will, 1 iinbv » loo^ 111 Old 
SOUK thill iiivil , tin I ind Ih in 1) 

’ 1 id lioid in < )l[)Cll > Do }f n 
mi 1 1 st 111(1 nn 

V ( s, mild, 1 ])1 111} 1 IK 1 , 

til >1 mn I niK iid in t lin //u (I 
n< f |j Colpith nnstd lil < , i in 
I d i ti ) lilv , no 1 iki 

Vll 1 i_hl, i mib\ , d ill < \i id , 

\ ( I III M\ d- not Id ( Ih nn, lli 
I I it( 

‘ Silnin, nil Id i st^nl id\ 

I 4 Mill in 111 n ) 111 ( 1 >( mi , Ik 

I U i< I I h Ilf 11 il ( 

^ on IK 1 i_!d, J I llb^ , iiid 1 ill 

w 111 , no oiu \/oiild linl u In 

*1 1 

\w } "'ll pp d iLc (jniiktti into 
In pdiiKpiin, Di hton c dlinj oid lo 
111 iins ki(])fi, “ Cl dll 1 lit ind, 
id Ik ss 114 Ins 4 onip inions, s ml — 

till Moot 111 111 1 (noiinonl> 

wt d Iiv , \(l will I) IS thudvtnl if 
yon ]»Mul II Idun jiduf wdli Inn, 
t d Ik hid ikiI 1 /> c 111 tin woild 
( rowdul I Ins h m 1 lu k Ih iI 
Ik 1 Mn ol I I I > I ii 111 iiti I 
ih d hi ^is 110^ in I »( I , ml h 

W Hill d UK lo nd loi i < ii_o of 

//m //////» yw/M, as hi s ud he h il lu nd 
Ihd wc istd lilt n Ji Lnglind, 11 1 


ha\iiig the loJit notion to whd nso 
they are applied 

‘‘That bei s T 5 im(jhei- don < jI, 
Cl IS How Ihou^htfiil }on lu — 
pinnytoi yoiii IhoUj^lds. 

“Jwci llimkino what opuld bi in 
the sac kb that an pih d up in those 
hThonic , behind the poition thid Iih 
UI d hung up in fioid Can }ou ti 11 
nil , Dighton * 

“Till bi^s aie filltd with fiuldy 
and gram; (hi owmis of tin hoii-o 
hnc in died oil }nit of tin vdiinilnh, 
— not b ih oi^> , A\h linn T, Old lun — lo 
foini f-oit of stoic housi ; md the e 
the ^red ]>oldh il ipu sli m (hit now 
i 4 d d( s (\>Iond)o 

‘ Poldit d ipusfion I >1411(011 — 1 
don ( mull 1 ( md >ou 

‘ I Will ( nil, Idem unii ignoiaiuoj 
hut } ni iiuisl lieijiduid, mil Ji (m 
d(i ntivih , I01, IS \tki is w II s IV, ii’i 
i long f fit h (tioii I hi ( oloni il i>i>\ 1 1 11 
lilt'd 111 ( i ibiihhii (111 ndivis (u 
ind u]> (hi \(Tii(lihs; d }>UMid i 
till emie d (1 an pi sing down I In ( 

Cl wiled he (s i^id ihoioiK hlini s, 
thii’uin ( 11 I 1 m > diseasi md lilfh 
01 111 IK jsj^iu (I (o (Ik [loliii lo pull 
th ni d >wn m 1 w 1 oidin^b d ) mi iIk > 
tin dl till mils Soli 1 l od, 
loi (MM piK inlion to .1 II I a ams( 
jjifi ( fioi s dis im honld b( ( il i n d 
dl (md , blit inoK e peciiIK in 1 ti » 

( (d elinidi, md ni n^ pi i ph of 
dii(} h irnts lint tin jioldi d (pii 
(Kii now ndrfit d Is, win (hi 1 (hi vi 
1 md dl I ]) I 1 of (Ik hoi 01 not, 
Ihi lolnnd m 1 nini ni s i\ ilut (hi 
gi I mid 1)1 loi ^ I lotlii hoiiM (Slinds 
Old} ( > th onti 1 w dl bid th tl (lu 

1 I III li In 01 n Mnlt on now 11 
1 m 1 wliK h 1 i n 1 1 1 I n ) u I 01 
(nil i md il is ihi k ( ni m 1 11 

fi IK him III up n (hi stu (, hi\m. 
biin id h d md ill wdhoni piiinis 
sjon m Iflu > n d in md (he \ dm 
o( (he Kind I ( ipiidbvllu i Mini 
dih . IJie 1 Yli ibi lids n id( 11 I (hit 
it I put o( ihi hons(. Ml (Ik liisf 
])lui , md, in (hi suond, tint ijL d 
wiK m (iKi inlnmiit on (Ik stm ^ 
oil 111 11 } , isdhisn veilmnnolK d 
Slid ii iiop( ms ills! sctllid in 11 k 
isl md, liolh 1 1 (om md Inm Ium k 1 
iiidii 1 md nil I I *h 0 | 
lion 1 lo V d will i 111 mil I (i 11 , 
tl mil il d nd of ( ^ iiiib > m th 
J 1 1 1 w 1 11 I il Til h opp ) I u 
iiimtiiU} ; bid, is (In t^oMinoi lik s 
i 111 pills (vi)nK,an(l \ (hi loloinil 
I ei f u \ h i }> I M n ni ih 1 
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of all croivn landh, T iflliik tlic milliuii 
will cry out.’* 

Digliton, suppose they npke 
these folks huy the groiuidiijion wliich 
the verandahs arc built, the owners 
will then have a right 1(» mat them up, 
brick them up, or what not — for^a 
man has a right to do what he likes 
wjjith his own — has he not?” 

Not always in a colony; the ex- 
clusion of the air, by matting or brick- 
ing up the verandahs, would easily l>e 
got over by an ordinance forbidding 
the enclosure of the \envudahs, as it 
was jirejudicial ^to the health of the 
inhabitants.” • 

“ Well, all T can say is, that, by 
jingo ! when 1 have luy estate, no go- 
vernor or secretary shall interfere in 
my domestic arrangements.” 

“Tom, do not pttcr such radical 
* sentiments. The convenience of the 
f<*w must give way to ihc benefit of 
the many; and assuredly the gover- 
nor is bound to legislate for the bene- 
fit of all ; and if enclosing the veran- 
dahs, thereby exeludiiig the air, pre- 
venting it from passing freely through 
the public thoroughfares, Js calculated 
to ongeiid(‘r disease, i( is his bounden 
duty to prev(‘nt it, as far as lies in his 
power. But, Tom, T do not think 
8ir Colin Campbell would attempt to 
interfere with }ou, or an) one'else, if 
you or the) eho(jse to buihl^ a house 
on )Our own estate, or in a giirdeu ; 
for, being a detached dA#iling, others 
could not siifTer from any particular 
inode of building your domicile.” 

“ Fudge 1— I shall not heed ^^ou, 
Gus ; for as )OU an* a m(*nial, a hired 
mercenary, in short, a civil servant, 
you dare not censure )Our master’s 
acts, ami are imt eaj)able of giving an 
unbiassed o])iniou. 1 should not be 
surpnsed, Otwyn, if Gus Js looking 
Ibrward to be colonial seeretar) him- 
self, some say, and is tliiukiiig how 
wernj pleasant the per eentage will 
be.” 

t‘I say, Dightou,” imjuired Otwyn, 
^how is it you an* so a cry iiotient in 
all colonial inattm’s 

“ My ]>artner has initiated me into 
the, ))()lities ainl pei^nual characters of 
the colony and colonists ; as he is a 
memlK*r of eouiieil, iu the tirsL place, 
an old resident in the colony and a 
luerchant, in the second, it is \er) 
nalurnl that he sliould bo mi fails and 
fully informed on the*'! matters.” 

IIow relr i&hing the sea breeze is 


this evening, here cspcoially, after thi* 
oppressive heat of the day. This 
Galle Face is the drive^m short, the 
Hyde Park, of C(*ylon; unfortunately 
the women do not look like our rosy 
English belles ; what listless, pah*, 
sallow creatures they seem to bL*. 
Look at those oijnestrians, how lan- 
guidly they sit; no life, no apparent 
enjoyini‘rit taken in tin* exercise ; but 
they appear as indolent as the la- 
dies who are lolling iu their car- 
riages.” 

1 am told, that let the most lovely, 
vivacious i^oman bo iu India, China, 
or Ceylon, for two years, she will 
lose the principal part of her beaut 
thi whole of her vivacity, l>c(*omiug 
indolent fftid listless.** 

“ Those womenkind in that jih.ieton 
do not seem listless now ; look how 
eagerly and curiously they arc staring 
at us. 1 am not naturally ba^hful, but 
they almost put me out of counte- 
naueo.’* 

“ You will get used to being pawl- 
ed at ; a comer to a colony is jus much 
canvassed as a ii(‘W jiolitical character 
is at home ; every oni‘ is on the qni tit re 
to Jiscertain who, what In* is, why lie 
has come, junl which ]>lace he is to 
till. This laudable curiosity is not 
couiiiied to the female tiortion of the 
eoinmimity, but is most sedulously 
shared by th(* masculine. Ueoasioually 
the good folk will slate what jM>st hi* 
is to till, before the iiidividuid himself 
lias the least itlea of it. "When it oc- 
curs, which it generally doc'^, that tin* 
individual iu (Question is ap])ointed to 
a toljilly diiferent ofliec, tln*y tln*u 
state that he is not fit or e.'ilcuhited 
for that plflcc ; but the one lln*y Jiad 
given him previously was just the 
thing lor him.” 

^‘They arc too good. Doll' your 
castors, my boys — ^here conics the go- 
vernor.” 

Our ])arty bowed respectfully to Sir 
Colin (‘amiibell, who graciously ac- 
knowledged the salutation. 

What a ‘'Ct of boni*s ! — not a crea- 
ture, witli the exee])tiou of the mili- 
tary, take oir, or even touch, their hats 
or ea^is to the governor ; it is very 
bad taste, to say the least of it.” 

“ The) think nothing of that sort 
of thing ill a colony, where each iudi- 
\idual liies to assume the position 
which can only belong to the gover- 
nor, and uj)]x*arb to imagine that inso- 
lent familiarity with his superiors, will 
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« uMiiL stntioii 111 SOCK 1} whicli 

Ik ti 1C s to usLu p 

1 detest that sort of tliinjr, Duhton. 

I oiks who ado])t this liui oi conduct 
oidv piovc their ignoianct, ai)d liow 
lillh pn tension they cm hwe cithci 
It) tile position 01 i mk ol i gentle - 
man , for you will invaiiibly see tint 
I 111 in who IS w( 11 bom ind edueated^ 
will most scrupulously reudci liomi^e 
when homage is due , uid it is only 
the vulgai minded iqistait who will 
I lopt oi even ittcmpi, the couti ii) 
line ol conduct 

(iuitc light, (*us , aid I coincide 
in i itiy woid }oii h i\e sad, is iiiry 
h nest light minded in in must do 

I do not like till nil i, Dightoii, oi 
these lioisc Lee ]M rs le idin^ dll hoist 
bv iiiiiuuig it his side ; it seems eiuel 
to nnke ahiiniui being keep ])ice with 
i be 1st of bill then See thei c > — wli it 

I |)uce of osteiiL ition — i m lu diniii^ 
i jdi u ton, w ith I h ii s\ ki i jk 1 1 uiiuiug 
on e leli side ot the (aiingc sinily 
In inijit let the in it behind the) 
ivould he IS le 1 to lenelei uiy ue 

< say as I tune, sh uld it be le 
(jmied, is they ae ii m 

“ ( list 111 AMidinei )e i gieit 
w ly tin hoi es veiy s lei mi 
i[UKk1> ind these te 11 iws ae h ibi 
tuilcdt » tlua weak , 1 ut some jieu 
l)le lie inlio liieii se its loi the lioise 
le ])(] (iiliiv fi ID the 11 h \ve\ei, 

II ISIS the dilheiillv ol tindin^ men 
e ip d)le ol duMii^ 1 i ilth u^h eitiy 
h I e 1 e e pe r e in le 1 1 i hen si , not one 
in i linnelti d ( 111 fline Iluie is in 
instineoei it~>t 1 i it is i biotliei mei 
elunt s ( niu^e Us, erne fellow, the 
ee nliniiii, isdniin^ whilst the hoi e 

1 ( [ e i 1 nil it e it lu i side dt the c i 
iia^e Lhe inouie nl ffTc eaiiii^e u 

turns, the eoielmiaii will lliiow elowu 
the Kills aul oil he w ilks , it is^as 
I nsincss meul) to diive — not i tiling 
d ut the ( in 11^1 oi lioises wiP lie 
d Lull hoi SI his i hoisi keeper 
1 I las (spceid siiviee, fji these 
hliels will not iKeiid to iiioic thin 
out lien sc then the hoise must Jiive 
I j^iissenttei , \ i the bhiek who 

< le ins lain wenild think it bene itli Ins 
di^iiil y to cut oi fete h liis gia^s l»e 
luve me, ihcM ebaps take good eaie 
the y lie not overwoi k< d 

“I iin positive they iic veiy li/\, 
aid will bhiik woik il they cm, 
vci the less 1 sliill not make my hoise- 
ke I pe 1 run by the sieic oi the heul ol 
niy hoist, 1 shaU diive a gig wUh a 


hood, and he sh ill sit be haul 1 am 
suic that the hoist must be nimeees 
sarily fituued, by hiying his head 
thus diawn down, as the hoist ki epi i 
must inevitibly lean heavil) on tlu 
biidle, and this must be very apt to 
t||iow the hoise down 

^ ou aie quite light as to tho 
thi owing down, foi thcie is scarcely i 
horse which has been thiec months in 
Ceylon, whose knees are not broke n 
and this veiy cue must me c has c lused 
ehiving sexts to be intiodueeil, is tlu 
folks liavc <i e ue loi tlicii Jioise 
knees although flic) hi\c neme leu 
the lioisc kctjHi s legs le^ pi me t > 
you how little these lajrgeis e ue about 
running — m lining i hoist keeiiei, j( 
you tell lam th it he will lu uitiiired 
to fline, he then de m inds iaglici 
w i_,cs, as he e onsith i s th it e xtr i we ik 
net belonging to las cijiieity is a 
linst kcepei , iltliongh the diivin^ 
would, is \oii woulel siy, lud eieiy 
one 11 it ill ill) suppose, piove luou 
igiee ible Cnd less 1 iti^^um^ than lun 
nin„ it i hi rse s he id 

‘ C h Kuii a son gout, is the IkiuU 
siy ind as uieelly it we iild not be 
iiaiK to keep ineewith ilieuse how 
<\ei slowly he mi^ht lud 11 )W it 
tciilivelyr ind sd(ntly)oii ue ^,1/111^ 
aiemnd ^you A\ li dine 1 — au you in 
love, old 1)0) > AV — li — dine 1 howm my 
tiiiKs mi 1 loeiU you, befoie yon will 
leply to me i 

‘ I beg yom p 11 de n, Otyv) u , I y\ is 
e.uti ineeel b) tlu sin^nluity beiiitv, 
iiidOiuntil ehuKtci ol tlu seeiie 
Uld vie yv 1 lie 1 e the 1 oimelle ss eu e m, 
elishiii^ III yy ive s of white fo an < n tlu 
bcitli yvitli i ship in lull sal ^lieliiig 
ovei it beisoin the e inoe of th i\x 
tives lightly lloitin_ e n uid 1 imnini^ 
ovei the oee in yvhilst elose to tlu 
be lehtliis (,nni^e dine is m ule, luiel 
^ >in„ lenind e mioses ^leen u uel, 
while >n liulibietl Aid) lioises ue 
cm vetting bouhdiiig and pi uu in^, 
111 ibeinU eii)oy mint of existeme On 
the op] osite side is the rieeeouist 
dutteeiovei with white, jiosts, lud the 
tilth clothed in gitcii, ovei yvhieh 
inou hoists xTt e 11 leding in In^^h gle e , 
whilst the e tin i^e 10 id, which divides 
the 1 lee eoiiisc lioin tlu green sw iid, 
js thronged with c unices of evei) 
shape filled yvitli i mope ms, whilst 
then Easiein itteudints run at tin 
side ol the vehicle At the bwk ol 
the 1 lee rouist inns the Lake of ( o 
lombo, the banks &ULddvd with dioop 
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ing palms, the leaves gently waving in 
the evening breeze, overshadowing the 
clear waters, on which float the pink 
lotus and while water-lily ; whilst our 
dwelling (Acjkland Boyd’s), with the 
verand^ overgrown with creepers, and 
•the grounds crowded with gorgeous- 
coloured flowering shrubs, fill up iTic 
vista of beauty on this side ; looking 
from which, with nought to impede the 
view save the stand on the race-course, 
you can.tiistinctly see the grey,'titnc- 
mossed ramparts, which encircle the 
Fort of Colombo. It is jhe most va- 
ried panorama of nature that my cyci 
ever dwell on ; and Although nature 
may assume a mons sublime character, 
nev»»r can she bear a more pkiasing, 
characteristic, or Oriental one.” 

‘‘ Wut, wch, Ons, as the waggoners 
say at home ; you have (":vj>cnded 
much breath, fine fiingnago, and vidu- 
ahle time, in describing llic GalleFaoo 
of Colombo, whose only Ix auty, hi my 
eyes, consists in being able here to en- 
joy the cool breeze from the s(‘a ; as 
for the lake, J Igiow what abomina- 
tions its waUT conceals and llic gor- 
geous shrubs in LIk' groujpl attract and 
-harbour lots of mus([uitoos, to \vh<)se 
ravenous propensities my poor body 
will bear most jiainfid and veracious 
testimony. Now to speak of the bi- 
p(?ds and ((uadrupeds. "riie‘ women 
look sallow and stupid j the nieri 
njusty, bilious, and iui[K;rti/ient ; the 
horses an^ brutes, wilb necks, cat 
hams, broken knc('s, and who prance 
, from .sheer viciou^ncss.” 

I should much like! to know,” said 
Otwyn, which descrl]>ti()ii would be •' 
thought most, correct — ^Vl^almcr’s or 
Atkins’? 1 say llujy are bolli good 
and true, although at first sight this 
.may appear enigmatical.” 

‘^Not at all,” rei»lied pigliton, for 
the description given by ‘WJialmer is 
tliat of a poet — one who is a sincere ; 
worshipper and lover cl* nature ; while 
Atkins looks at all around in a matter- 
of-fact point of* view, and possibly dis- 
*T?ovcrs blemishes ami defects where 
'Wlialmcr would only sec beauties.” 

Your idea is a correct one, Bigh- ’ 
ton, fori houcbtly confess that I adore 
nature under all her evcr-eliangiug 
}ihascs ; whilst Tom, I verilv believe, 
would find SOI nctl I ing to dislike in tlio 
]>icturescjiu* landscape.” 

‘'Certainly 1 ^llould, if the laiul- 
seaja*, w^ i t* lu Asia, for I neither lifai 
the heal of ii m «.ii!iiak', diameter of* i 


the scenery, nor the inhabitants of this 
. quarter of the globe. Come, let's 
' stretch our legs a bit, and have a walk ; 
the sun is setting, and it is tolerably 
cool. Sto — ^p — c, you nigger,” shout- 
' ed Tom Atkins. 

« ^ IJe did 6 — — o — p, and the party 
t commenced taking a constitutional walk 
i on the race-course. 

^ ** How gloriously the sun is setting 

— vsinking into the bosom of the sea in 
' majestic tranquillity, as his parting 
beams illumine the green waUjrs on 
which they glitter in thousands of 
j sparklii^' rays ; whilst over the azure 
• vault of heaven float violet, crimson, 
j and golden-fin ted clouds, which, as we 
’ gfV^e, fade away, assuming fauta#iic 
I fiv'ms. No iHiigiiage can describe the 
t gorgeous, glorious, magnificent beauty 
of*, the sun’s rising and setting in the 
tro]>ics ; the (wcr-changing and num- 
berless hoes which tint the clouds in 
constant {succession, is beyond tongue, 
pencil, or pen to represent. Sc(*, Sol 
is now (lipping ; bo almost a])peiirs to 
l)e to^ Ing with the waters, into whose 
bosom be is sinking, and on whom he 
‘ is throwdug his lurid beams. ITow 
gloriously 1 )right is th(^. sun’s colour, and 
bow noble is- the ardi! Gradually 
he sinks — lower — lower — low(*r 5 and 
he lias now gone to illiimimi another 
' qijnrt<n’ of fhc globe', casting around 
his life-imparting beams,” 

‘‘For ormc in my existence, Gus, I, 
even 1, could not stop you ; bow well 
you do jaw about commonjilace things, 
rity you are not an M.F., for I be- 
lieve that you would make (iven a jioor- 
law or Tri.^h repeal debate jialalable, 
b\ the language wbieb you would use, 
.Jiiid siniilii** wborewith you would <‘ni 
body your ideas.” 

“ I say, Wbalmcv, wdiat a lover )0u 
would make. No chance fijr a pool* 
fellow lik(' nn‘, if you tried to cut me 
I out with your fine spcicchcs. T .should 
like to find a uicie girl, who could talk 
well. Can you recommend me one, 

' Highton, for 1 am in s^d-waut of a dcai% 

I nice, liltleco#3&Avife ?” 

( “ J do not think you will find .such 

! as you want out here, Otwyn ; nice 
■girls in a colony, or jiresideney, an; 
,raro commodifies; but there is the 
‘Mary Ijanuaher’ cx})ecled out soon, 
lei’liap.-; tliere ,iuay b(‘ soiiui on hoard 
lor wdio may do for you.” 

; “ Thank yon, Digliton, for nothing; 

Sgirls who (jouic out on spec, as mcr-. 
(chants send their goods to the colonies, 
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wlion they can't find purchasers at 
hoinc> would not suit me at all — 1 al- 
ways suspect such articles to be da- 
maged. ” 

'*1 quite ajrrec with you, that no 
girl worth marrying need leave home 
to find a husband, as even in dear Eng- 
land nice girls arc not overabundant ; 
but this does not apply to the ladies I 
allude to, and who arc expected by the 
‘ Mary Bannahcr,* as they arc the 

daughters of the officers of rogi- 

uH'iit, who are ordered for service 
lieni.” 

“ What was that you srid, Digh- 
ion,” inquired Whalincr, eagerly. 

“Did you say the regiment 

was expected out here ?” 

“ Yes, I did, Whahner, docs it in- 
1 crest you? — Is your true love one of 
the officers' daughters ?" 

“No, indeed ; but one of the offi- 
cers’ wives is a relation of mine — a 
most lovely, iiiielligout, highly-culti- 
vated creature ; and mueh as J should 
iilcc to sec her elsewhcjrc, I shall gri<wc 
to SCO her here, Jis I lear, with her 
c<lucation and habits, a colony will be 
most dissonant to both.” 

“ How in the world, (lus, is it that 
we never hoard of this before? — the 
regiment was not under orders when 
we left England.” 

“ I can only account for onr igno- 
rance on this subject, liy the length of 
time that we spent loitering every- 
where, on our way out, which had the 
least object of interest connected with 
the spot I and we know that somehow 
ive were jdways missing letters, as 
those which did come to hand con- 
stantly referred to others jvhich wc 
had not seen.” * 

“ I Jim very sorry the regiment is 
ordered out, for Constance’s sake, glad 
Jis 1 slijill be to see her again. I f^ijpr 
Jkt residence in Ceylon will be most 
nnpleasant to her, and I can only hope 
that she has not accompanied Devc- 
rciix.” 

“ J3e sure that where her husband 
is she will be at his side ; for her sense 
of duty alone would not permit her 
to remain in England apart from him, 
to say nothing cf the strong affection 
slie has for Devereux. I pity lier 
mother, though, deeply ; it must have 
been a terrible blow for her to have 
parted with a daughter so dearly be- 
loved as Constance is, more particu- 
larly when each was to dwell in a dil- 
fcreiit quarter of the globe.” 

VOL. xxxiir. — NO. CXCIII. 


^*\Vhat a pity, Giis, it was that 
Constance would not have you ; for I 
never saw two people more calculated 
for each other.” 

“ Come here, Tom — wc shall rejoin 
you two directly,” said Whalnier, 
locking towards Digliton and Otwyii 
— let me entreat you never to allude 
to this subject before living mortal; 
think if, in this gossipping place, her 
name were to l)c coupled with mine 
in any other way than as being rela- 
tions.” 

“ ]My dear »Gus, do forgive*, me — it 
was very thoughtless ; but rest Jissured 
that if any man dared insinuate a 
slander jigainst Constance Devereux, 
I would b^ow his bniins out.” 

“That would not be the way to 
wipe away the stjiin the slandcf would 
have cast. ’J'he fjii'* fame of a woman 
is too precious to be placed in the cus- 
tody of the chattering imiltitude ; and 
our Jiim in life should be, not to give 
cause by word or deed for the propa- 
gation of slamlcr, and thereby avoid 
the necessity of resenting it.” 

“You arc always right in these 
things, Gus — iiiy only excuse is, iny 
thoughtlessness at all times ; and 1 am 
very glad it was only Dighton and 
Otwyn who heard what J said — as 
they know all about the affair, no 
harm is done ; and 1 am sure they Jive 
not the sort to chatter about other 
I)eoj)le’s business.” 

“ Be more cautious in future, Tom 
— caution is what I wish to im]n*(‘S3 
upon your mind; you are honest juid 
open-hearted yourself, but all th.'se 
we meet have not those estimable 
qualificjitions. "J'his iiilelligciicc has 
saddened me, and recalled cireuin- 
stanccs which I deemed had been 
buried in the bosom of the past. But 
I must shake off this melancholy, al- 
though I wish my cousin could have 
loved me well enough to have become, 
iny wife ; and 1 know too well the 
value of her noble disposition, culti- 
vated mind, and lovely person, not to 
feel acutely my loss. As she is an- 
other’s wife, it is my duty to think of 
her only as a near and dear relation, 
and to banish every other feeling from 
my heart. 1 thought that 1 ha<l suc- 
ceeded in this ; but the sudden intel- 
ligence that we are likely soon to be in- 
habitants of the same town, has unde- 
eeived me. 1 shall go home, as 1 wish 
to be alone.” 

“Not a bit of it, Gus — I will not 
£ 
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let you ; let us rejoin Dighton and 
Otwyn, finish our walk, bid them 
good bye, and then, if you like it, 
we will return home together. Now 
then, old boy, let us toddle towards 
them.” 

Whalmcr and Atkins rejoined Digh- 
ton and Otwyn. 

“When did you say the 'Mary 
Bannahcr' was exjicctcd, Dighton, as 
you may imagine wo are particularly 
interested in her arrival, as Captain 
Devereux, who is niarriiid to a rela- 
tion of ours, will be with his regi- 
ment?” ^ 

“ The ship is expectcid daily ; and, 
believe me, it will give me groat de- 
light to renew my accpiain^'ancc with 
Airs. Devereux ; at all events, we shall 
then have one gentlewoman in llio 
colony.” * 

**1 wonder if she is as lovely a wife 
as she was a girl,” said Otwyn ; “ for 
I alwayvS considered her the finest 
creature I ever saw ; and she was sp 
clever, and usimI to sing so beauti- 
fully. What a •sensation her arrival 
will cause I I shall mention to Sir 
Colin Campbell, that» Captain and 
Mrs. Devereux arc expetJted with the 
regiment; for it was only yesterday 
evening that -Ac governor was speak- 
ing of the kindiuiss he. had^ received 
from Mrs. Devereux’s father. 1 am 
certain that lie will lie very glad to sec 
the beautiful little girl, as he called 
her, now grown into aTbvely woman.” 

“Thank you, Otwyn,” said Whal- 
mer ; “it will be but right to apprise 
the governor that liis old friend’s 
daughter is coining out. It is <pjiU; 
dark — why, it is siiveu o'clock ; we 
will say good bye, as it is time, to go 
home to dinner.” 

**Good bye, then, till to-morrow 
evening ; if we do not ^uieet before, 
we sliall be sure to sec each other at 
the Queen’s IJouse,” 

“ 1 tliink it very ISnd of Sir Colin 
Campbell to have us all on the S4imc 
day — it is very kind, indeed.” 

‘‘ You may thank me fur that, ^At- 
kins, do you , Rupjjosc the goveynor 
troubles his head as to who is asked 
on Thursdays ? — not a bit of it ; it is 
his A.D.Cs. that make out the list, 
and as one of tlieiii is an old sehoul- 
fellow of mine, J asked him to invite 
our sfpiad. 1 tell )oii, wluni the go- 
vernor makes out the list — it is on the 
special 'Fuef’diijs, when only i:i\onr- 
ites aud personal Iriends arc invited , 


those arc the pleasant dinners — up- 
stair ones, as they are called.” 

‘‘Good bye” and “good bye” 
vras echoed by all ; Dighton taking 
Otwyn in his carriage, to set him 
down in the Fort, at the Queen’s 
House, while Wlialmer and Atkins 
walked in the contrary direction to- 
wards Colpetty, each with a thought- 
ful brow, but the former with a sad- 
dened one. Wlialmer brokii the si- 
lence by saying — 

“Lool:, Tom, in the direction of 
the lake ; what myriads of fire-Jlies 
arc liovtiirig over if ; a cloud of lliein 
are iVisking about in tlie air, {iligliting 
on the drooping leaves o(‘ that palm, 
cflusing its foliage to b(‘ illumhialcd. 
Now sed, some few are sellliiig on the 
leaves of ihat lotus float big on the 
^ake ; two or three have crept into 
the flower, and siiarkle like lirilliaiits 
in its bosom; more liavc*. allglit(‘d on 
the other aijuatii; jilants around, and 
the AvatcTs glist(»n with a million mi- 
nute specks of light. Now they wing 
thiur lliglit upwards in innuiiicrabh' 
Uumbers, and the air .appears to be- 
fjBjilete with a shower of the ^ml’s 
rays, -whilst many are settjing on the 
tall banana, the outline of wdiose 
h‘av(.*s is distinctly defined l»y lli(‘ daz- 
zling sTX'.cks of lire on Ukmii. "J'liis is 
bciiutifiil I but to me the songliing of 
the night bieezc, and the rolling of 
the waves on the beach, have a mourn- 
ful sound, telling of d(*parted visions 
of bliss — whilst the brilliant fire tlics, 
floating and disporting in the air, 
flickering liilhcr and tliitlier, arc as 
the lirigiit. hopc.> that 1 once indulged 
in — Tjieteors most ])leasinii in mental 
vision ; out as the snirshine. of the 
morrow will disperse tlu*se gliltering 
insects, so that -which lias b(‘t‘n Un*. 
|Si^ishim? of auutlicr’s life, has dc- 
(priAcd mine of its e.ssenfial stream of 
light. Mooris's beautilul lines invo- 
luntarily are recalled to m\ mind, as 
visions of the past flit before nicmory’s 
eye: — 

“ ‘ All tluit’s bri^rljt roust fiulc, 

Tlu hr I'liti st Etill tlui IKxtCst; 

All IhotN swfut w uia<k’ 

Uul ti» bc‘ lobt Avlicu Bwteb Bt.’ ” 

“ Wc mn.st n*< in n Iionu*, my dc.ar 
fellow, MMi are low-spiril<‘d ; and f 
am almost Uanjiteil to Ix.lievi,* that it 
is cateliiiig, for 1 feel ralhor down in 
the mouth myscir. Jiul this won’t do 
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at: any price ; so wc will walk into the 
liotlac, take oiir baths to purity our 
ontwjird man, cat our Jinner to invi.. 
Ijforatc and restore exhausted nature, 
drinking lots of Bass’s pale ale to 


quench our thirst, and imbiliing any 
quantity^ of Moett’s champagne to 
raise-«iir*spirits. Come, Giis, in with 
you ; ten to one my toilette yfill bo 
completed before yours,*’ 


/I 

CJIAPTEll VI. 


ITKOM 1795 TO 1805 — imiTISII rule— KARDY — cnARACTBR OV THE P EOri.K— OOVERITMENT UKDElt 
NATIVE 80VEKBIONS A N 1) ttllLEUB— CUyTOMS— MODE OF SMELTlNtl IRON— OOVERNOH NOIlTtl, 
FIRST KNOLISU GOVKHNOK- SO I'UKME COURT OK JUniOATUIlR fcSTAULISMHD—KAKMANWAU— 
lEARFUL SI A8BACRK OK nillTlSII TltOOl'S — DASTARDLY CONDIU'T OK AIA.IOU DAVIS— flUMM ARY 
OF POLITICAL EVENTS IN CEYLON— FALSE POLICY OF OENEBAL M ACDOW ALL— BHAVHftY OP 
AlAJOU JOHNSON. 


liRroTiE we enter upon 4110 history of 
< -eylun under the British, as the sub- 
j ligation of Kandy forms a prominent 
ieatiire of our rule, we will give a 
sketch of the character of llic pdoplc, 
and tli(‘ govoniinent of that nation 
Milder tlic dominion of their own sovc- 
riiigns and rulers. All those authors 
v*’Lo Lave writ ten upon Ceylon reiiuirk, 
with groat justice, the diirorencc of 
eh.'iraeler that is observable between 
the iiihaliitaiits of the mountainous 
and those of the lowlands and iiwi- 
linie districts. It is an insult to a 
Kandiau to (;all him a Cingalese, as 
the Kandians hohl the, latter in coii- 
teiii]»t. The Kandians term only the 
inhabitants of the lowlands, Cingalese; 
and the natives of the latter, when 
sj)i‘aking of the former, invariably 
make the same distinction — calling 
them Kandians, and not Cingalese. 
'I'lie Kandians arc a purer race, pos- 
sessing much nobility of character — 
iir<! d.aring, courageous, and generous ; 
wliilst the Cing.'ilese are cowardly, ser- 
vile, and nuian . and the nobles of 
Kandy assert (and it ^»;as state<l to us 
by a Kandiau noble of high rank, and 
I lie highest castej that the vices of 
lying and thieving, now so fearfully 
prevalent in Ceylon, were in'-^odiiced 
into the Kandiau jirovinces by the 
Ciiigal(‘se, who had acquired these in- 
tolerably despieable vices from inter- 
course with the Bortuguese and Dutch, 
liobert Knox, who passed twenty 
years in captivity at Kandy, thus 
writes of them, in the seven leenth 
century : — 

^ “ Of all the viiMLs, they tiro lis'ist ad- 

dicted to stealing, the wliieh they do 
exceedingly htite and abhor; so that 
lliere are hut few robberies committed 
amongst them. They do much extol and 
»*-i.nnu‘nd chastity, temporanco, frufh in 
n and actions ; and confess that it is 


out of weakness and infirmity that they 
cannot practise the same, acknowledg- 
ing that the contrary vices are to Eg 
abhorred.” 

After making this statement, ho 
gives the following one, which is some- 
what contradictory, as regards their 
propensity to //////g. But great allow- 
ance must be madi' for the position in 
which Knox was placed ; as his pro- 
tracted captivity tor so long ii period 
(during wliieh lime he hail received 
iininy promises relative to his release) 
would not predispose him to place 
iiiu(‘h reliance on their verai*ity, or 
enable him to give an unprejudiced* 
opinion as to the national eluiraeter, 
Notwithstanding, the-re is much truth 
to be found in the succeeding <] nota- 
tion, which gives, on the whole, a fair 
estimate of the Kandiau character : — 

In understanding, qiifck and appro- 
hensivc ; in design, subtle and cral'ty; 
in<liscourse, courteous, hut full of flat- 
teries; naturally inclined to temperaiico, i 
both in meat and drink, hut not chastilt/ ; 
near and provident in their families — 
commending g«iod husbandry ; in their 
flispositioiis, not passionate — mdther 
hard to be reconciled when angry; iu| 
their pr miises very unfaithful — approv-l 
ing lying in themselves, but disliknig iti 
in others ; dolighting in sloth — defer riiijn 
labour till ' urgent necessity compel 
them ; neat in apparel ; nice in catiiigl 
and not much given to sleep.” 1 

For the bravery, which we deem in- 
herent in the Kandians, and their love 
of country, uo better proof can be 
olliTcd than the deiei-inincd* vigorous, 
and protraet(‘d resistance ojiposed to 
till! .atlcmpted subjugation of their 
country by the Bortngucsi?, Dui(*h, 
and British. And this dislike to the 
imposed y oke of a foreign pow(‘r exists 
to no Rumll extent at tins iiiometil ; 
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for, at the time we now write— A ii- 
184R — an insurreclion liaa broken 
unt at Kandy, whore they have crown- 
ed their king ;* whilst, the Cingalese 
have tamely submitted to foreign rule 
for more than a century and a-half. 
The diflerence of person apparent in 
the Kandians and Cingalese, is as 
marked as tliRr mental dissimilitude. 
The bearing of the Kandian is haughty 
and erect ; the complexion, bright 
bronze, or brown ; the eye large — 
meeting the observers fixedly and 
, undauntedly; the brow high — nose, 

' well formed and proininenf ; and the 
expression of the face intelligent. 
While, on the contrary, the dejjort- 
ment of the Cingalese is servile and 
crouching ; their complexion of a yel- 
lower brown ; the eye, although of 
good size, seldom fully opens, and en- 
deavours to avoid looking fixedly on 
the observer ; the brow low ; the nose 
less prominent, and not so well formed, 
as that of the Kandian ; and the ex- 
pression of the countenance, has a cha- 
racter of servile, low cunning. 

Although it is afiirmed by writers 
that the 'Kandians and Cingalese arc 
both dcsccndi^d from the same parent 
stock, w(j disagree with them mate- 
rially, as the Kandians have all the 
distinctive marks of a nobler race, and 
' pul’d' blood — being, in our opinion, 
the offspring of IVlalabars, who had 
intermarried with the Veddalfls, or 
aborigines of Ceylon, wliosobblood has 
remained pure, owing to non-adinix- 
turc with foreign conquerors ; as 
Kandy remained a -^ee, warlike, tvnd 
, independent state long after the low- 
l lands had experienced the yoke of 
1 numerous conquerors, of various na- 
^tions: whilst the Cingalese are the de- 
scendants of the followers of the In- 
dian King, Singha, or Wijd^a, who 
conquered Ceylon long antcrijr to the 
Christian era, and th(3 aborigines, or 
Veddahs. But the race Jias deterio- 
rated, both physically and mentally, 
by constant admixture with the various 
tril»«s and nations who have conquered, 
colonized, or visited the lowlands and 
maritime districts. 

Although Buddhism inculcates the 
practice of chastity and continence 
more than any other heathen religion, 
yet in no part of Asia is the observance 
of these virtues less practised than by 


the followers of Buddha, and more e.s- 
peclally in Ceylon, wlicre the waAjt of 
chastity in wbman, which ]»ervades all 
classes, beginning with the highest and 
descending to the lowest caste, is la- 
mentable in the extreme. This a})-, 
pears to have hecn a national failing, 
from the earliest records of the island ; 
but in a work intended for genera^^ 
perusal it would be unadvisal)le to 
quote rerlatim, et seriatim from Knox 
on this topic, who expatiates fully and 
strongly on the total disregard cvinctid 
by the women for chastity^ W(3 shall, 
therefore, copfine ourselves to tlic fol- 
lowing extract from that author : — 

“ J^^hilsi a woman would lIcc from 
the ^‘ontact, of a man of a lower caslo 
than herself, so would slic de.sirc and 
seek it most anxiously with one of her 
own caste, or of a higher one.” 

* I 

At this time it is the cr^ ing sin of 
the natives, even among women jn o- 
fessing Christianity ; and many mur- 
ders arise from the excited jealousy of 
husbands and lovers, who come unex- 
pectedly, and tind a paramour with 
the women ; when the ever ready kjiife, 
or any other weajHm that is near, is 
seized hold of, and bloodshed ensues. 

I'hc government of Kandy was an 
absolute and despotic one, the king 
having unlimited power over the lives 
and projicrty ol* his siibjeets : in fad, 
tlio Kandian nation being the slaves of 
the monarch — slavery was ])ermit(ed, 
anifpractised to a great cxttiiit tlirough- 
oul the kingdom. But the king was 
not only lord paramount of the soil, 
the whole iiroducc of whieh he could 
claim, if it j)l(J»iscd him so to do ; but 
he claimed and cuforc’cd ccpial owner- 
ship over the persons of the culti- 
vators. 

TJie fiien of the next rank to the 
monarch were the two adikars, or 
prime ministers; and these adikars 
also acted as judges, and to them an 
appeal could be made, should a suitor 
feel dissatisfied with the decision of the 
governor of his province — and fi’om 
the adikar a final appeal lay to the 
king in person ; but the king reserved 
to himself the power of inflicting ca- 
pital punishment, and human life wasi 
constantly sacrifleed in the most wan- 1 
ton manner, and on the most puerile | 


' A full account of tliU will be given in due course. 
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owipions. These fulikarn wore aj)- 
i»oinl,cd by, ami held oflice diirin«r tJic 
killed pleasure. AlVef the adikars 
e.'ime the dissaaves, or governors of 
provinces. A certain nninber of this 
body were appointed to the command 
of the king’s troops ; and these held a 
.sii|)erior rank to their fellows, whose 
business it was to receive and pay into 
tile royal treasury the tribute to the 
king, and maintain peace and order in 
their provinces. The dissaaves, like 
th(‘ adikars, received their apjwnnt- 
iiKuit from the kinj?, who would dis- 
grace them, depriving thcfti of their 
otlices, and putting them to death, or 
torturing them, as caprice dictated. 
'The next in rank and power were tlic 
ratramaliatineers, who actecl as (fe- 
puties to those dissaaves, who com- 
manded the king’s guards, or troops, 
by preserving jjrojier order in tluiir 
provinces during tin; dissaaves’ neces- 
sary absence from their districts, whilst 
on duty at court. Under these ra- 
traniahatmcers were many inferior 
odicers, who obtained their jiosts either 
by bribery or from the patronage be- 
stowed by their superior. Whim the 
dissaave, or ratramahatmecr travidled 
through his ju'ovince, to administer 
jns(ici‘, he was attended by the whole 
of his inferior otlicers. llefiu’e the 
dissaave or ralrainahatniecr was borne 
a long whip made from the libv(?s of 
the talipot palm, whieh was tlu», cm- 
blt‘m of their otiicial rank, and also 
t nsi'd by them as an implemeut of pu- 

I nislimeiit. This whip was constfuitly 
kej)t in motion when borne before 
these odieials ; and (he sound produced 
served to warn all traveller%or passers- 
by to <;hiar the road, and leave a free 
p. . shge, and also to ajiprize those who 
liad complaints or eharg(\s to prefer, 
that the dissaavii or ratramaliatMiecr 
was at hand. When a coinjdaint had 
biMui SLibstimtiated, which, in the es- 
timation of%ie otliehil, c.'dled for cor- 
IJoreal ])iinisliment, the criminal was 
straightway stripi)ed, tied to the first 
trei*, and liogged with the wliqi which 
a short, time previously had given no- 
li(;e^ of the judge’s approach. This 
business concliulcd, the dissaave would 
resume his way, to enact the same 
scene elsewhere. Fines, imjirisomnent, 
and torture were the other iiiiiiish- 
meuts inllieted by the dissaaves and 
\ rali'amalialmecrs, in the course of 
th(‘se i)eriodical visitations, w’hieh were 
conducted with great .ytate, ceremony. 


and parade; and were also ver}- lu- 
crative,^ as the dissaaves and nitrama- 
hatincers were bribed to decide in the * 
briber’s favour, and consequently wlio- 1 
ever could or would administer the 1 
largest bribe almost invariably gained | 
lift auit. Hut on the reverse of this | 
pleasant picture stood a despotic mo- 1 
iiarch, who, from the mcre.st whim, i 
■would take from them their rank and 
wealth. Knox, after referring to the 
above facts, writes : — 

• 

“ But there is something came after, 
that makes all the honour and wealth of 
these great courtiers not at all desira - ' 
blc-pand that is, that they are so oh- ] 
noxious to the king’s displeasure, whieh i 
is so customary, that it is no disgraco 1 
for a nobleman to have been in chains — I 
nay, and in the comBion gaol, too; and i 
the great men, too, are so ready, when f 
the king commands, to lay hold on onol 
another, as ho to command them, niidl 
glad to have the honour to be the king's! 
executioners, hoping to have the plac« 
of the executed.” , » 

Til the lbr«?going quotation is fouiul 
a summary of the uncertain tenure of 
])lacc and power, when held from or 
under a despotic monarch, who m'en 
dictated what descrijition of dwelling 
liis subjects were to build or inhabit. 

It may appear almost paradoxical that 
a nation should have suflered owe man 
to tyrannize over their persons, ae- 
lions, and properties, to the extiuit 
which the Kandians permitted under 
their own kin^s, and should ycL rebel 
against the mild rule of the British 
govornmeiit. Bui such is the anomaly 
l»resentcd by human nature, that we 
will cheerfully and willingly endure 
what we voluntarily submit to, or our 
forefathers diavc borne before us, how- 
ever iiitolcraldo it may appear lo 
others ; whilst the .supiiositioii or know- 
ledge that we are to be forced into a 
particular line of action, dictated b^> a 
novel orlbrcign jiowcr, who rules with 
its own laws, although the adininis^ 
tration oftho.se laws maybe equitable, 
and for our benefit, produces a feeling 
which causes us to consider onrselvo.s 
aggrieved, and we i‘(*bel against tlu^ 
foreign yoke. This is not only a na- 
tional feeling predominant amongst the 
Kandians, but will be found in every 
quarter of the globe, and is applicable 
to the inhabitants of every country. 

Kno.x, after describing the various 
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modi'S adopted lor bnildinii their dwell- 
ings, says : — 

** Kortliey an not punufttff to tmild 
their houses al)<)ve one ‘'i<»r^ hi^^li ; nei- 
ther may 1h(‘y eovor lluin with tiles, 
nor whitcui their walls with lime; hut 
lluTe is a eluy which is as white, and 
that they use soinetinu's. I' he poorest 
sort ha\(' not al)ov<‘ (Hk* room in tlieir 
houses — tew above two, iinl<*ss they he 
fjjreat men ; neither doth t!u hintj a I loir 
them to huild hetfei . The I'lH at ]K‘opie 
have handsome and rommodions houses. 
They hav<* eominonly tvK> buildings — 
one opposite the oilier, joined together 
on each sid<* with a w'all, wdiieh makes 
a s<)inre eourt-yard in lh(‘ middle. 
Round about ai^^ainst the walls «d‘ their 
b(»us<*, are banks oT clay to sit U]>on. 
Their slavi^s and servants dwell round 
about without, in other houses, with 
^ tlK*ir wiv(‘s and ehftdren.” 

'J'liis author sjieaks of tho aueient 
renijiins of grandeur wbieli w(‘re found 
in Kainly (and tlu‘se w ill la* notie(‘d in 
a ebajiler devutis] to the antiipiities of 
Ceylon). In writing of tlu*ir (‘ulti\atioii 
ofricHs the stajde roini|io(lit > of food 
for the nation. In* tells us that their 
jiloiighs eousist(‘d of a ])i(‘e(‘of wmod, 
shod with iron [ these jiriniit In eidoughs 
arc used in the in1(‘rior at the jireseiil 
day, and to them are vikeiHiuHaloes 
or bullock'- ] ])roj)er lor the count .** 
lie deserilies miuutel^ tin* Oriental 
oiisloin of tn'ading out the erain from 
the Im.-^k, ‘‘and this is a far (jui<‘ker 
and easier way than threshing ; at 
reajiing also the} aie excellent goo<l, 
just after the English manner.” lie 
also stalls, “ tlii'ir rent s wire Inoughl 
to the King ihriei* m each }car, and 
■were general 1\ paidin iheproduce ot'the 
soil, and not in mom*\.’‘ ih'sldes tliesi*, 
however, whatsocMT waiiicd in “ the 
king’s house, and they li!i\e it, they 
must, ii])on the king's ordtr, briiu» it.” 
Knox describes the sUiti* of learning in 
the Kandian dominions, toluuebeen in 
a fearful state of degradation, to what 
<ril had been ill loriner times ; ami it is 
<*ertam that for eeiiliiries, tin* inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon had been relrograding 
n learning, ai t and sciences, more 
particular!} since the Portuguese and 
Dutch had obtauiid a footing in the 
i''l*iud. “Tlu'ii learuiuL*," s.i} s Kuo\, 
“is 1 ut small; all the} oidiuavily 
h'aiii i-, to read and write, but it is 
1C) sluune to a man if lie can do 
iieiLher — nor ha\i‘ they any schools 


wherein they might be instrneled in 
these* or any other arts.” 'rin* ‘Kan- 
dians jMilishyd the precious stones 
found in their dominions by a species 
of grinding-hloiK*, still in use among 
them, and which is lerv similar to tin 
European one. Th<*y smell i‘d tho 
gold found ill theii rive rs, in 1 urmiees, 
formed of a species of white clay, 
found inland, and they fadiioned the 
])ri‘eions metal into ornaments for the 
head, nose, ankles, fingers, and toes ; 
and in the gold wm-e fieijuently set 
jireeions stones and gi'ins. VVe sub- 
tract the jjueei'eding lines from Knox, 
as giving a most acennileand int<*i‘est- 
ing aeeount ot* the moib- adopted by 
Ike Kandians to obtain iron fiom the 
OJ*e. lii* eommiMices b} sa} ing, that 
lh(‘ ore was found ihronghoiit the 
eoiintrv, and that it gen(*rall} lay 
about li\e or six feet below the suiTaee 
of the earth : — 

“ First they laKi' the sc stones and lay 
them in a licaj), and hum tlnun with 
wood, which makes Ihein sotti’r and 
filler for I lie furnace. hen they ha\e 
so done, they ha\e a kind of lurnaee, 
mailc with a w lute sm’l ot clay, wlicrc'iii 
the} put a cpi.iulit} of eliaceoal ; there 
is a hack to Du* funiaei*, lichiiid which i 
the* nuin st.md- that blows, behind the 
tiiniacc' tlu'} hai<' tw'o lo^ '■ oi wcmkI , 
plated last 111 the' i; round, hollow at the j 
lop like* twopols; ii[)on the* iiuuithsorl 
tlie e two piece sol liolh»w weeod tlu'y tie* j 
a piece* oi dc'i'i’s skin, eui e‘ae-h ]»ait a | 
piece*, with a small hede*, a*- hig .es aj 
man’s linger, in e ae*li skin. In the* niieb I 
die* ot eaeli skill, a little hi side* the* boh I 
aie twe> .'■tiiugs, tied l.e*-! tee asin.'iiiyl 
.‘tie k ‘.luck in llie* ground, like- a spring, I 
lie-ndiiK* Ilia* a heew this jiiilj-. (he skins 
npw ards.’’ 

lie then ele‘se*j-ib(*s mimilel} liu'pio- 
e(*s^ of blowing, and eontinue ^ . — 

“ As the* stones are* thus Iniming, tin 
dross that in llicin nigjl*'. and runs ’ 
out at the* holtom, where* there is a* 
‘hinting Ihilemade* teuMlie juirposc. Out 
of tills bole i’lin . tbe' dri»s -bke* *lream» 
of tire, and ibe* ireui rcin.nn , bcbiiid, 
wbieb, wbin it is [lurilie-d as tiny llinik 
<*noiigb, tbe} drive tbreuigb the* same 
^lant1:)g bob' ; ibe ii lin*\ give- it a ebe»p 
bill way tbi-{ ei ;]i, cuel so tling it iiile» 
tin watei ■ tl.e*\ s< clioji r| (b.il it may 
he* M*cn ll'.it it is good inui, lor the 
satis Ir*!*! ion ed tliose who are lunided 
to llU}.” 

'rile* slate* of religion observable 
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jiiiionir K:in(liriii'=!, nnlorior 1o, n( 
Mi(*^ ]n‘ri()(l of. ;inil snl)S(‘qn(*iii lo 
Knov’s oa])tivity, ’will In' noti«*(‘{l lioro- 
nltcr ; nml w(‘ will liir |1k‘ |mvm*ii1 1m( 1 
adieu ((^ llio niicIiMit K and Ians, and 
resnnic our liistory sidisrciilively, from 
lakincj possession of tlui Duicli scUlo- 
iiH'nls in (Ji'vlon 1)\ llu* lirilish, in 
171M». Mr. Andi‘(‘ws anus s(*nt as am- 
bassador to tin*. Kanilian t-oiirt, by the 
Madras o-ovcrnim*!!!., lo obtain l».ajah 
Sinirlia’s ratilioation iolbo. ]nvliminary 
Iroaty, and nc^ociato a definitive 

ono on more (‘ular<jred principles, by 
Avbich tlu; Jva.ndian nation was to have 
(’nfoA’ijd jnivileircs and •advantaiies 
Avhieli ibey lunl not. poss(\sscd in tian- 
(piillity ibr more than two ecn(nrii*s. 
Ton armed y(‘.>s(‘1s Avere lo liaA’c bti'ii 
placed at tin*, kinir’s service, (*ntirf*ly 
free irom our sn])(',rint(*jidance, to carry 
on foreiun ami homi* trade ; and tbo 
.vc?/v//y.s, or salt marshes at rnllam, 
tln*ii most ])rotltable, and Avliicli had 
been in th<*, possession of the ])ntch, 
fi'om Avhoin they had ] Kissed into onr 
liands, were lo have, been giv(‘n up to 
Jiajadhi Ibijah Siin.'ha. Onr ambas- 
sador eonhi not siieci*ed in briniriui? 
maltci’S (Hr a (enninatioii, as 1h(5 king 
of Kaml\ i‘e((nired A'arious alterations 
to bti made in the ]n'o}K»sed treaty, to 
which Mr. Andrews was not anthoris- 
(^d to acci*de. 

'riie lir-t pearl lIslu'W, nmh'r onr go- 
vc‘rnmen(, took plaei* dnriog this \ea»*, 
and yielded opAvai ds of si.\l y thousand 
jioiind.-^. The proceeds oi' the scA'eral 
iishiTles Tjmler llie Dnteli ami ICnglisli 
will be. giAiip in a ])ortion ofthis avoi k, 
devoted to Qn* ]»rodnee. ol’Oe\lon. 

In the Ai-ar 17b7j an insurrection 
Avas caiivccl l)y ilio eniphu^neiit of IMa- 
hibai- DiiImjsIics, or eolhM*t<jrs of the 
I'cvenne ami other duties; these 
otliees had been formerly fdled by 
the (Ilngalese unwlnj^ or head^ien, 
but the Madras goAi‘rnment had dis- 
jdaced them, snbslit ul iiig natives of 
th(i Jylalabar coast in their stead, 
'Miese ti’ivial ilistin-banecs Averi* sj)ei*d- 
ily (juelled, and eiilirely' subsid»‘d, 
when the, (Cingalese were reinslatetl in 
their otli<*ial apj|>oIn(ments. 

1'h(* king ot J\aml\, during tliis 
year, ma<h* ov(*rt.nres to us for a re- 
iK'Avul of tin* negociation, and eeneln- 
sion of lhelr<*aty; ])U( before a de- 
finitive arrangement av.i*^ (‘iitiwed into, 
IJajadhi Jtajah Singlia. died, after a 
tolerably tranquil reign of seventeen 
years. Although he had five legiti- 


mate wives or rpicens, as wn*ll ns con- 
cubines, he did not haive any male 
issue ; and he bore the i*haraeter of an 
indohiil, vobiptnoiis man, “addieted 
to love, and iioetrv, and to nothing, 
else, [this is extracted from ‘ J)avy*si 
Ci'vlon’], and Avho rulcAl his subjects 1 
A%itli an easy yoke.” 'riu*. following i.s j 
llu*. ]>ersonal tleseriptiim of Ibijailhi i 
Kajah Singha, giA^eii by Iloyd iu his , 
“ Sliseellaneous \Vorks — 

“He is about thirty-six, or thirty- 
seven years of age, ot'agruml inajestie. 
appear anuo,ja very large man, anil very 
hfick, hut of an (»pim, iiitelligi'iit coiin- 
tenaiiee, as 1 found afterwards on a 
nearer approach. On the W’hole, liia 
figure ami attitude put me in mind of 
our Harry the Kighth. He Avore a largo 
crown, w*hich is a very imjmrlanl dis- , 
linction from the other prmees of tliei 
Hast.” . I 

In the following yea,r, 171W, (‘cy'- 
lon was iiuide a King’s CJulony, and 
the Hon FrediTiek North, aft erAvards 
Earl of (ruiltin’d, and a Avorthy siic- 
ce.ssor to his learned and philanthropic 
jn’ogenitor, w'as apjiuinted governor of 
tiic island, mul arrived there in the 
month (d’ October. 

llislorians dilfer, as to Avhether it 
was a nephcAv of one of tin* queens, or 
a son ofasIsl(*r of one ol* the ('oni'ii- 
hines of the late kini', that Hilimi 'Pu- 
hiAve, t1|4* lirst adikar or jiriim* minis- 
ter, rjiised lo the throne of Kandy, 
nmh‘r the title of Sri AVikrama Kajah 
Ninglia, to tin* exeliisioii of the loyal 
family ; as iTimai Mooloo Saw mi*, the 
(hiefor first queen’s brother, was the 
hgitimali! heir to the mown. 'This 
step Avas taken by Iblimi Talawe to 
furiher hl^ own ambitions views, as 
iSri Wb’kraina was bnt an automaton 
on the ilirone, Avliose actions Avi*re di- 
I'ceted by ^he iirst adikar, l‘ilimi 'I'a- 
hiAve, Avlio imprisoned the ehii'f ipieen 
of the late monaieh liajadlii, and 
si'Acral relatives of the royal family ; 
wliilst Jh inc'e jMootoo SaAvme, Avithliia 
adherents anil folloAvers, made their es- 
cape from Kandy, and placed them* 
M*I\es under the prol(‘etioTi of the J5ri- 
tidi government at (kdomho. 

During the folloAving year the im- 
portation of rlaves was prohibited, and 
torture, ami barbaroits modes of jui- 
iiishmeiit aboil, slied in onr possessions 
in ( H‘.y Ion. In the month of Fehriuiry, 
(jlovcriior North granted an interview 
to Tilimi Talawe, and the prime-mi- 
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nister appears to have been most cau- 
tious in his mode of proceeding with 
our govcrnmcnl-, as this interview was 
luercly a eompliiiicntary one ; but in 
a subsccutivc one,, in September, he 
oflered to assassinate the monarch, 
Sri Wikrama, whom he had raised 
to that dignity, if the English woutd 
assist him to ascend the throne, that 
he, Pilimi Talawe, would "overn 
Kandy as the English would dictate. 
1'his ignominious proposition was re- 
jected in the manner it meilted, and 
the governor made Pilimi I’.ilawe un- 
derstand, that neither trie monarch, 
or nation, which he had the honor to 
reiircsent, either aided or abetted mur- 
der, or assassins ; but undaunted by 
this prom])t and determined refusal of 
Governor North to aid him in liis cri- 
minally nefarious project, Pilimi Ta- 
lawcmade many after -communications 
of the same nature, which were re- 
jected with the scorn and contume- 
liousness they merited. 

The first English seminary was es- 
tablished at Colombo, for the instruc- 
tion of natives wifliiii the y(*,ar ; thus 
we find that ininiediately after I^tr. 
North licld the reins of^ government, 
and when naturally in a new colony, 
there were many imiiortant political, 
and commercial subjects to engross 
the governor's attention and time ; 
that gimtleman had been employing 
his leisure hours in endeav(fliriiig to 
ameliorate the sufTcriugs, and improve 
the condition, of his sable fellow-man. 
Governor North aliolished the impor- 
tation of slaves, torture and barbarous 
modes of punishment, and established 
a seminary for the instruction of the 
ignorant and benighted natives, and 
that within llie space of twelve months. 
Noble conduct of this nature needs no 
comment or praise, and each one in 
reading this may apply tliTi following 
text to himself, “go and do tliou like- 
wise.” • 

In the following year, 1800, Gover- 
nor North agreed to send an ambas- 
^dor to the king of Kandv, as the 
first adikar, Pilimi 'falawe, had made 
overtures of an honorable nature, in 
the name of Sri W'ikrama, in his ofli- 
<;ial ca])acity of prime-minister. The 
Kcv. Mr. Cordincr writes : — 

“ In order to (‘lude the arts of the 
adikar, the governor promised that Ma- 
jor-General Maedowall should be sent 
as ambabsador, if the consent of the 


king wore previously obtained to his 
carrying with him a si^fhcient military 
force to mainlaiu his independence. It 
w'as at the Stamo time proposed, that if 
the king should approve of it, he should 
transport his person and his court for 
greater safety to the British territories, 
there to enjoy all his royal rights, and 
to depute to Pilimi Talawe, the adikar, 
the exercise of his power in Kandy.” 

The king of Kandy consented to 
the requisition, and General Macdow- 
all started for Kandy on his embassy, 
escorted “ by the light eompiiiiy, and 
four bnttaBons of his Majesty's PJth 
foot, five companies of the sc(;om<1 
battalion of the 6th rogimoiit of coa-^l 
sepoys, live comjianies of the Malay 
regiment,^' a detachment of the Bengal 
artillery, with four six-pounders, ami 
two howitzers.” Now, the utility of 
the caution evinced by Governor North 
in sending an ambassador, with a 
powerful escort, was displayed, as on 
the road tlie deputation me,t with op- 
position from the natives, and several 
skirmishes resulted, not without sus- 
picion that Pilimi Talawe had secretly 
instigated the rebels to this contuma- 
cious mode of proceeding. Our am- 
bassador and his escort finally reached 
Kandy, whore a series of lengtlKiiied 
interviews ensued betwijcn Sri Wikra- 
ma and General Maedowall, which 
terminated in the general returning to 
Colombo, without having been able 
to effect a new treaty, or alter the 
position of aflairs then existing be- 
tween the British and Kandian go- 
vernincnls. ♦ 

Events of an historical nature re- 
mained in quo during the year 
18^)1, but tlic following year was 
fraught with circumsiam;es of interest, 
as well as with those of dee]) impor- 
tan« in a political point of view. 
The Supreme (Joiirt of Judicature 
was now first established, and vaccine 
innoculation was intro<liiced. At the 
beginning of the year the king of 
Kandy sent his second adikar as am- 
bassador to our government at Colom- 
bo, wlieii a satisfactory treaty was en- 
tered into, which ensured the safety, 
and permission to carry on commer- 
cial intercourse, to the subjects of the 
two powers. Shortly after the new 
treaty was ratified it was violated by 
the Kandians, who committed the first 
act of aggression, by plundering some 
British subjects, who had purchased 
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Arvka nuts in tho Kandlan dominions, 
(lovcrnor North donuindod that re- 
stitution should be made ol* the stolen 
])ropcrty, or that the parties should 
1)0 reind)ursed to the full value of 
their merchandize. This dcmiind Pi- 
liiiii Talawe, in the name of his sove- 
reign promised to comply with, but 
postponed the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise, and after repeated demands had 
been made by our government for the 
recpiircd compensation, which were 
constantly met by puerile evasions. 
Governor North threatened •the king 
of Kandy with hostile proceedings if 
the demanded and promised restitu- 
tion was not forthwith made. AVftr 
was declared against the Kandians in 
tho January of 1803, and General 
Macdowall, at the head of a consider- 
able force, marched for Kandy. These 
troops consisted of ‘^two incomplete 
companies of llengal artillery, with 
the usual pro])ortion of gun lascars, 
two companies of his Majesty’s lOtli 
regiment of foot, the entire of the 51st 
regiment (625 strong), one thousand 
Ceylon native infantry, one companv 
of the Malay regiment, and a small 
corps of pioneers.” Colonel Barbut 
also set out for Trincoinaloo, com- 
manding “ one company of tho Ma- 
dras artillery, five companies of the 
l9Lh regiment, the greater part of the 
!Ma.lay I’cgiment, and a necessary pro- 
portion of lascars and pioneers.” These 
divisions, in their respective marches, 
did not meet with the slightest resist- 
ance, and although each had pursued 
diflerent routes, arrived almost simul- 
ian(!oiisly at the Kandian goat of go- 
vcrninenl, which they found unde- 
fended and deserted, and our large, 
army, which consisted of more than 
three thousand men, took undisturj^ed 
possession of Lanka-Piva’s capital, the 
palace t)f which had been fired before 
tho retreat of the Karidians, and was 
partially destroyed; but in some of 
the apartments were found ‘‘ pier 
glasses, statues, particularly those of 
iiuddha, sets of glass and china-ware, 
and a few golden cups adorned with 
silver filagree.” In the arsenal, or 
what was used for the store-house for 
their warlike wc‘apons, a large (|uan- 
tity of arms of various descriptions 
were found by our troops, and appro- 
priated. Mootoo Sawiue was now 
proclaimed king by Governor North, 
and he was crowned with all due ce- 
remony at Kandy. This prince was 


the legitimate heir to the Kandian 
throne, as he was the brother ol* Ha- 
jadhi’s chief <piecn, and he had placed 
himself under the protection of the 
British governmenl, when Bilim i Ta- 
law^ placed Sri Wikrama on the 
throne, after the decease of Kajadhi 
without male issue. A treaty was ra- 
tified by Governor North and Mootoo 
Sawme, to the effect that the British 
merchants and soldiers should be in- 
demnified for losses sustained previous 
to, and during the war, that a portion 
of land was to be given up for the 
purpose of constructing a road from 
Colombo to Trincomaloc, that the 
province of the Seven Kories, which 
IS a tract along the wostern coast, 
should be made over for ever to tlie 
British, that the kitig should not form 
any alliance without the concurrence 
of his Britannic Majesty, and that an 
European force should be kept in 
Kandv, for the preservation of order. 
^J’o ail these considerations Mootoo 
Sawme readily agreed. A force was 
now sent to Uangrenketty, about six- 
teen miles frwn JCandy, commanded 
by Colonel Barbut, in pursuit of the 
fugitive Sri Wikrama, which was 
nearly drawn into an ambuscade, but 
owing to the caution of tho colonel, a 
timely retreat 'was effected, although 
the objec^ for which tlu‘. troops were 
sent remamc)! unaccomplished. I'ili- 
mi Talawe evinced much penetration 
in the mode of warfare which he 
adopted with our troops, being full}' 
conscious of the inferiority of tlu? 
Kandian soldiers if opposed to them 
in regular engagement, lie harassed 
them by hovering about the capital, 
cutting off supplies, and all communi- 
cation between Kandy, Colombo, ami 
Trincomale®. A detachment of our 
men were nearly taken by Bilimi U'a- 
lawo, which had been sent out to 
commence a negotiation with some 
chief ill the vicinity, and our sol- 
diers barely escaped annihilation, 
and were necessitated to retreat into' 
Kandy precipitately. A reward of ten 
rupees was set on the head of each 
European, and five ruiicos on that of 
any of the native' troops in the service 
of the British. '^Fhis harassing mode 
of warfare was beginning to make in- 
roads on the health of our troops, 
when a negotiation was opened with 
General Macdowall by Biliini 'Talawe. 
The adikar proposed to surrender tlie. 
person of the deposed monarch, fSri 
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Wikvaiiin, inlo tlu* llan(l^^ ('i'tlir l>rir 
lisb, on llio coinlil.Ioii lliat lie, J^ilinii 
Tiilnwc, sliuuld lijivt; supri'ini' antlio- 
riiy in Kantly, uikIit llu* tillo c)i*<)c- 
toan Jvomarayan, or ^rcat and su- 
premo j)rin(;o, and that ilootoo Savvnie 
should retire to rfaiTnapalam, reeefving 
a pension from the Kandian govern- 
ment. llnlhrtiinatoly for llie honor 
of Britain, this degrading proposal 
was aeceded to by Gtuieral ilao- 
dowall, who returned to Colombo, 
withdrawing a large body of the 
troops, leaving Kandy under the com- 
mand of Major Davie, with a garrison 
of only oTKi thousand men. Ih'linn 
Talawc having found that bis nefa- 
rious scheme for obtaining power, and 
raising himself to the* highest dignity 
had sueo(;ed(Ml, now resolved upon at- 
tempting to obtain j>f)ssession ol* the 
])ersoii of Governor North, and for 
Ibis purpose rerjuested a conference 
might take ]»lace at Dainbadiva, about 
fiftjf-seven miles east of Colombo, and 
which had been a royal residence. Go- 
vernor North being most anxious for 
peace, and to avoid bloodshed, acupii- 
csced most readily to Pilimi 'Falawe’s 
])roposition. A day having been fixed 
upon for the coiiferenc(‘, namely, the 
3rd of May, the governor wcuit to 
Dambadiva, attimded by a numerous 
8uil(i and guards, whilst a detachment 
of three hundred soldiers m^.-lGovernor 
North at that place, 'i’hese precau- 
lious were necessary to guard against 
the treacherous designs of the j>erli- 
dioiis Dilimi "I'alawe ; and had it not 
been for this armed force accompany- 
ing the governor, in all probability he 
would have been made prisoner, as 
the adikar had a body of armed men 
awaiting the go\ernor’s arrival, but 
lie had nut an)' jiroiiosal, or Iresh ne- 
gotiation to enter into.’ Finding it 
impossilde to seize the j)erson of go- 
v(‘riu»r North in tht‘ face of his escort, 
rilimi Talawc broke nj) the coufer- 
miee, after a nominal ralilicaiii/ii of 
^ tlic Ibrmer treaty. 

Geueval ]\Iacdowall returned to 
Kandy, and toijk the command of the 
garrison on the Ibth of May, and most 
unfonunati‘ly foi' the sake of hnmaiii- 
ty-, and of Great Ibilain’s honor, he 
%as taken seriondy ill, and compeUed 
to leave Kandy on the llth of June, 
following, h*a\ing the garrison under 
the command of Major Davie. Onr 
pen iilinos* refiisiiS to j)erform its task, 
and record the horribly sickening de- 


tails td'Hic fearful massa<!rc and sai'ri- 
lice of Iiuman life, brought about, ‘and 
entailed on bis victii*iis by the co- 
wanlice and pusillanimity of one 
mail, who ilishonouved and dlsgra(*ed 
the country that gave him birth, 
the king ho served, the eoiimiission 
he held, tlu*. uniform he wore, and 
the sword which he ought to have 
wielded. 8o long as Iherii is power 
in hingnago, or truth in history, the 
name ot* Major T)arir will Ix' ex<‘era,- 
tod and loathed, as denoting all that 
is vile, (h'spieablo, dastardly, treach- 
(‘rous, ahd mean — 

“ \crjt:i,lis himpli'i OrjitiO fst j * 

3’heridyri^ we resume onr history. 

From eoncornitant cireumstaneos, 
Ave ar<; induced to bc.lidve, that Pili- 
mi 'Palavvi' only waiteil for the absence- 
of General Maedowall to attaek the- 
weakimed garrison of Kandy; the 
power «)f the troops was diminishing 
daily, eithiw by desertion or sickness. 
They were under tlie command <d' 
Major i)avi(*, a ertatnre unworthy 
the nam(‘ of man, who ha<l neither 
the courag(‘ nor ability for an oHice 
which j)laccd in his keejung and ])ow('r 
the lumoi’ of his country, and the lives 
of his iellow-creaturi'S. 

Within a. few da\s aft it the general 
was forced to li^ave Kandy, Pilimi 
Talawc besieged the garrison, and ]\Ia- 
jor Davie surrendered hv capitulation; 
and it was stipidaled that Kandy 
.should be (le-livered ii[) forthwith, Avith 
the whol<‘- of tlie military stores, and 
that the British troops slioidd retire 
to 'IViucomalee-, Ix'ing allowed to n;- 
taiii thcirf'inns. Before sunset, on the, 
day the siirrinuhr had been made, 
our garri.'sou laid evaeuated Kandy. 
JMajur Davie, marching at the head 
f)f«oiir tro()j)s, Icarhtfr 160 .sirh J£uro~ 
Itrnnft in //e.vyaV^//, Avho had not been 
named in the artic les of eapilulation, 
and for Avhom no provision Avas made, 
to be dealt Avlih as lluiir savage, bar- 
barous (‘iiemies might ehoo.se! Our 
troops, eoiisisliug of sevimteen otlicers, 
twenty British .soldiers, two hundred 
and tifty iMalay.s, one hundred and 
forty gnn lascai'S, aceomjainied by 
Mootoo Sawine and liis attendants, 
reached Wattapolawii on the 'I'rineu- 
malee road, Avhen tli(*ir progress Avas 
intercepted hy llie river Mahavclli- 
ganga, at all times a rapid stream, but 
at that season much increased by the 
late rains. Major Davie in vain at* 
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ioinptod to irol Iho inoii across; and 
ii(» mention had been made of this 
riv(T in tlie a'rtich'S, lluMvfore. their 
enemies, the Kandians, "wei'e not lioniid 
to provide 1 hem with boats or rafts; 
and they now stood on the surround- 
ing heights, jeering at tln^ ]»osition our 
trf)(>ps were phiced in. Alooloo Sawiiie, 
Major IJavie, and the otlieers, with 
t]u;ir followers, nmiained (m the banks 
of the river during tin*, night, and their 
attcunpis to i»roeure rafts the following 
morning proved abortive*. Observing 
their irresolution, some Kandian chiefs 
opened a communication with Major 
D.'ivie and his perplexed followers, 
and these chiefs oilered to provide 
boats, on the conditum that Mootho 
Sdwtne Wds dalwared into the power af 
the Kamlians, Major Davie, for a 
short tinu*, hesitated, hut fiuAjlhj agreed 
to this dishono'K ruble, base, utfumous^ 
tdrodous proposition, and communi- 
eal(‘d his determination to the iiufor- 
tnmite prince, or rather king, JMootoo 
Saw me. 

Is it possible,” he exclaimed, ‘^tliat 
the triumphant arms of England can 
be so humbled, as to fear the menaces 
of tin; Kandians ?” 

IJnt his expostulations were lost 
upon the dastardly, cowardly Davie, 
mid Mootoo Saw me was delivered to 
his enemies — a living holocaust, pro- 
sen l(‘d by JJritisli ollicers to the de- 
mons of disgrace and cowardice. 

hio language is sutliciently jjowerful 
to express the dishonour brought on 
the name of (ireat Drilain by this in- 
famous act. The law of nations, as 
well as those of good faith and honour, 
were violat(‘d : Mootoo Sawme fled 
to ns for ])rot(M;lion, placeiftiis person 
in (nir kecjang, c.onfiding in our ho- 
nour ; we accepted the trust reposed — 
nay more, caused him to be crowjicd 
king in liis own dominions, and enter- 
ed into an alliance with him ; #ben 
broke our iaitli with him, by listening 
to, and a(*e(!pting the overtures of a 
rebel, thus dej losing the monarch 
whom we oursidves had crowned, lie 
retreated with our troops, still trusting 
in British probit}*, when he was shame- 
lessly handl'd over to his enemies, by 
one of tiiat nation to whom he had 
(jonlided the sale-keeping of his person. 
And the mail who was guilty of this 
atroeity was a soldier, ami one who 
ought to have guarded the honour of 
his country, and the jicrsons of those 
who placed themselves under the pro- 


tection of Great llritain. Shaim^ on 
the name of Davie! — dishonounMl it 
is, and will he as long as time shall 
ciidnn*, and we spurn the name from 
our jicn, as we would a loathsome 
reptile from our jialh. 

4Io(»too Sawme wius taken before 
the usurper, Sri Wikrama and his 
.adikar, when Piliini Talaive put the 
following (piestion to him : — 

Was it proper for you, being, as 
you are, of the royal family, to ()> to 
Ihe English for protection, and join 
them in fighting against your coun- 
try ?■* 

I am at your mercy,” the unfor- 
tunate Mootoo Sawme meekly vc}ilied. 

Some further questions were })Ut, 
and received humble replies, when 
this wretched prince was ordered to 
suifer the most lay'barous tortures, 
and be impaled alive, thus im'etiug 
death in his most terrilic and agonising 
form. This sacrifice of Mootoo Sawme 
dill not appease the insatiaU* Kandians, 
who, finding that tlu'ir former ih*niands 
had bt!en agreed now refused to 
provide the promised boats, insisling 
that the Iiritiiji troojis should lay ilown 
their arms, and return to Kandy. No 
attemjit at resistance was imuh* l>y 
Major Davie to this unpieeedcuteil 
demand — no exiiostulatioii used as to 
the breach of faith now exhibited by 
the Kandyans; all they ivcjiilred was 
readily agreed to, and INIajor Davie, 
with his olliccrs, wore separated from 
their men, and tlie arms ofthe wlioh* 
jiarty taken from them. , 4'he men 
were tlum marched into a narrow i»ass, 
strongly guarded by their armed Kan- 
diaii escort, and ordered out, t.wo by 
two, and the question put if they would 
serve under the Kandian king ? When 
a negative was given, thc^si* poor fel- 
lows were jaken some distance from 
the main body, and butchered in the 
most horrible nmnnc'r by tlu*ir savage 
enemies. At the conelusion of this 
revolting slaughter of the soldii'rs, the 
ollieers shared the same fate — but 
tliree. Enrop(*aii and one Malay oflicer* 
liciug spared, 'fhe names of these 
■were. Major Davie, Captains Uumley, 
lluin|)livc‘ys, and Nouriuleen. Tlie, 
first tlirt‘i* lingered out their livi'siii a 
wreti-hed ea]>tivity among the Kan- 
dians, ])ut Captain Kuuradeen’s fate 
merits more particular and honourable 
notice. 'The Kandians, not yet glut- 
ted with blood, returned to Kandy, 
and murdered the. whole of the Inin- 
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dred-and-fifLy sick European soldiers 
in hospital. Wliai must have been 
the agony of those men whilst this 
revolting massaerc was taking place ? 
Left unprotected, in a hostile country, 
by their commanding oflicer, whose 
duty it was to have provided for their 
safeguard, prostrated by sickness or 
wounds they had received whilst fight- 
ing under their country’s banner, and 
in her monarch’s cause, unprovided 
with arms, prostrated by bodily infir- 
mity, prevented thus from availing 
themselves of the means 6f self-defence, 
with which nature had provided them, 
their mental sufferings must, indeed, 
have been most terrible. hTor can wo 
be surprised, if, in their dying agony, 
they forgot their duty as Christians, 
and cursed the man whose cowardice, 
want of firmness, mid inhumanity, had 
left them to meet death, inflicted by 
the hands of barbarous enemies. 

It is the boundeii duty of an his- 
torian to be impartial, and draw notice 
to the conduct of those placed in re- 
sponsible positions ; therefore we deem 
it necessary to animadvert upon the 
line of policy adopted bj^ General Mac- 
dowall. In the first place, it was a de- 
cided breach of faith, and violation of 
our treaty with Mootoo Sawme, the 
monarch whom icehadvrownedf to enter 
into a negotiation with Pilimi Talawe, 
and agr(!e that he should be the vice- 
roy of Kandy, thereby deposing Moo- 
too Sawme, and agreeing that he should 
retire to Jaffiiajiatam. The overtures 
of the crafty Pilimi Talawe had not the 
excuse of being made in the name of 
the king, whom he acknowledged, 
and whose prime minister he was, 
namely, Sri Wikrama, but were made 
in his own name and for his own bene- 
fit, as he consented to deliver the jicr- 
son of liis monarch into the liands 
of the Ilritish. General Macdowall 
evinced but an imperfect knowledge 
of human nature, even in listemior to, 
much more in acceding to, the propo- 
^ sitions of a man who was alike a rebel 
and a traitor to his king and country. 
He who was faithless to the country 
which gave him birth, and the mo- 
narch whose confidential servant he 
was, could not be relied upon, or be 
expected to kcci) the Bri- 

tish, whom he only availed hiinsell* of 
to use as a step in ascending the lad- 
der of hir amhilion. In the second 
place, fUmeral JVlaedowall is to be 
censored, tor prematurely withdrawing 
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so large a body of troops from Kandy, 
leaving only one thousipid men in giir- 
rison, in the midst of a hostile, trea- 
cherous nation, who could, from thii 
natural defence of the country, cut oil’ 
all communication and supplies ; added 
to which, this small body of men was 
left under the conmiaiid of an oflicer 
totally incapable and unfit to have so 
important a trust reposed in him. 
The fearful conseepi cnees attendant 
upon the whole of the mistaken lino 
of policy pursued by General Mac- 
dowall in this disastrous business, has 
been sccir in thQ fatal results recorded 
in previous pages. No attempt at pal- 
lip.tion can be made for Major Davie’s 
misconduct ; and, for the credit of 
Great Britain,' such transgressions of 
the laws of honour and humanity are 
rare. The result of Davie’s pusil- 
lanimous cowardice, in acceding to 
all the unconscionable demands of his 
Kandiaii enemies, met with awful re- 
tribution in his own person, and those 
of his brothcr-oflicers ; but their suf- 
ferings could not rcstonj to life the 
hundreds of slaughtered men who had 
fallen victims to the savage brutality 
of the Kandians. ’fo a well-rcgulateil 
mind, death is always jireferahle to 
dishonour, and this feeling is gene- 
rally deeply imprinted on the heart of 
the British defi;ndcr of his country ; 
and fortunate it is that the contrary 
sciitiiiKint is rarely met with among 
Britain’s sons ; for, w(ire it otherwise, 
and conduct such as Major Davie’s of 
frecpiont recurrence, w(‘ sln^uld become 
a byword among the nations of th(! 
earth, Instead of being honoured and 
respected avLcre the name of England 
is known. 

We expressed our intention of no- 
ticing tJie heroic conduct of (kiptaiii 
Nowii’adeen, whose life was spared at 
Wattapolowa by the Kandians. This 
officer was a Malay, then command- 
ing the Malay regiment; and Bilimi 
Talawe had used every pcM’siiasion 
du^-ing the period onr troops oc- 
cupied Kandy, to induce (Captain 
Nonradeen to leave our scrvi(*e, 
and enter that of the Kanilian, 
promising him high rank and riclies. 
All these olfers were steadfastly re- 
fused; and when he was made pri- 
soner, rilimi Talawe renewed them, 
tempting Captain Nonradeen with 
life, rank, and riches, if lie would 
serve Sri Wikrama ; but the answer 
he received was, that he (Captain 
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Nouradoen) was already the servant 
of a mighty king, whose uniform he 
woi-c, and that he could not serve two 
masters.” Finding all entreaty and 
pci-suasion useless, threats and tor- 
tures were essayed ; but these proved 
alike futile, in inducing Captain Nou- 
radecn to become traitor to the coun- 
try which he served ; and this noble, 
heroic fellow was put to death by Pi- 
lijni I'alawe. The contrast presented 
in the character and conduct of Nou- 
radoen and Pavic need no concluding 
oomment. 

In August, desultory warfare and 
ravage commenced between the Bri- 
tish and Kandians, when Sri Wikrama, 
stimulated and intoxicated by his Idte 
successes, tliroatcncd to atlsiick Ob- 
lombo, but refrained from doing so ; 
ami in September, he besieged Hang- 
welle, a fort of little importance, in 
our possession, and suffered a severe 
defeat. 

At the commencement of the year 
1804, the Kandians prepared and at- 
tempted a general invasion of the 
IJritisli settlements, but were repulsed 
on all sides; gi'cat havoc was made 
among their troops, and the losses 
they sustained were considerable. 
Shoi'tly after this, Pilini 'J'alawc again 
made overtures of an amicable nature 
to our goveriiincnt; but the severe 
punishment the British had met with 
pviwioiisly, after listening to his trea- - 
chtirous propositions in 1803, were too 
vividly impressed on their minds* to 
l)ormit them to hold further inter- 
course of a friendly description with 
so treacherous a man ; and, therefore, 
the overtures made by PiJJmi 'J'alawe 
wore rejected with the contempt they 
calkid for. 

In the month of February of the 
year 1805, the Kandians agaii^ in- 
vaded the British territories; but the 
result was the same as that which they 
experienced the preceding year, viz., 
that of loss and defeat. A body of 
our troops, consisting only of three 
hundred men, followed by numerous 


coolecs and servants, and commanded 
by Major Johnson, were ordered to 
the interior. This brave olBtJer fought 
his way from Batticaloa to Kandy, 
and was there surrounded by the 
troops of Sri Wikrama. Nothing 
daiunted, he cut his way tlirough them, 
and proceeded in liis road to Trinco- 
malee, although constantly harassed 
by the Kandian troops, who opjiosed 
the progress of this undaunted body 
of men. J'liis small army, headed by 
Major Johnson, reached their do>sti- 
nation with comparatively small loss, 
having had to pass through a hostile 
country, and constant skirmishes hav- 
ing taken place between them ami the 
Kandian troops — thus showing what 
energy and bravery could perform 
when commanded by an officer pos- 
sessing hrmnoss anf^ valour. Tlu^ war 
was carried on with much determina- 
tion and bravery on both sides ; and 
the king of Kandy proposed a ccissa- 
tion of hostilities, which was agrce^l 
to by the British, although no Ibriual 
treaty was entered into, and peace 
continued till 1814. 

In July 0 & this year, 180.5, Gover- 
nor North was relieved by Sir Thomas 
Maitland, who succeeded to the ap- 
pointment of Governor of Ceylon. 
Governor North returned to England 
with the good wishes of all the native 
British ^bjects of that island; and 
certes. Great Britain is indebted to 
the abilities of the TIon. Frederick 
North, the first English Governor of 
Ceylon, for retaining this bright coin- 
nial gem in the British diadem. Go- 
vernor North left the colony in acom- 
arativo state of tranquillity, no fresh 
ostilltics having been renewed with 
the Kandians until 1814 ; and he 
found it a scene of disorder, warfare, 
and bloodshed. Mr. North left Lau- 
ka-Diva’s verdant shores with the satis- 
ifactory conviction, that ho had done 
much to ameliorate the condition, 
physically and morally, of the be- 
nighted inhabitants of Ceylon. 
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u 

Shall we tread tSie dust of asjes, 

Musing dreamlike on the past. 
Seeking on the broad earth’s pages 
For the shadows Time hath cast^ 
Waking up some ancient story. 

From i^ach ^>rostratc shrine or hall, 
Old traditions of a glory 

tiiarth may never more rccf^l ? 

II. 

Poet thoughts of sadnos&br(‘athing. 

For the temples ovgrthroxjn ; 
Where no incense now is wreathing, 
And the gods arc turned to stone. 

*AV an dering by tlie graves of heroes, 
Shrouded deep in (jlassi^* gloom, 

Or the tombs where Egypt’s Tharaohs 
Wait tlie trumpet and tlie doom. 


III. 

*]jy the citj% d(5sert. hidden,* 

^Vhieh findea’s mighty king 
Made tlu^ Geni, at his l)i<lding, 
liaise by magic of his ring; 
lly the Lake Asj>haltian wand(‘r, 

WJiile the eriinsou sunset glow 
Flings its riidignee as we ])omler 
On the buri(;d towns biilow. 

IV. 

I?}'’ the Tcmjde of the Muses, 

AVhei’e the f;limbers of ih(* mount 
l^earned the soul’s diviner uses 
From the Heliconian fount. 

Jly the banks of daj'k Tllyssiis, 

Where the Parcie walked of ftld. 

In their crowns of white narcissus. 

And tluar garments starred w itli gohl 

'I »•' 

V. 

By the tomb of (pieeuly Ihis, 

•Where her fal*n propliets wail. 

Yet no hand has dared the crisis 
Of the lifting of the vail. 

By the altar which the Grecian 

liaised to God without a name ; 

By the stately shrine Ephesian, 

Erostratiis burned for fame. 


VI. 

By the Libyian slivinc of Ammon, 

AVlicrc the sands are trod with care, 
Lest we, bending to examine. 

Start tlic lion from his l.iir. 


* Palmyra, or Tadmor. 
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Shall wc tread the lialls Assyrian^ 

Where the Arab tents are set, 

Seek the <?lory of the Tyrian, 

W^hcre the fisher spreads his net ? 

vn. 

Shall we seek the Menc| mcne,*' 

^V'^rote by God upon the wall. 

While the proud son of Mandaiic 
Sti'odc across the fated hall ? 

Shall we mourn the Loxian’s lyre. 

Or the Pythian priestess mute ; 

Shall we, seek the Delphic fii*e. 

Though wc*Ye lost Apollo’s lutc^ 

VIII. 

Ah, the world lias,saddcr ruins 

'riiaii these wrecks of things sublime ; 

For the toufh of inan’s misdoings 

lA'av(!S more blighted tracks than Time. 

Aiieieiit lore gives no examples * 

Of the ruins here wc find — 

Froslrate souls for falhui temjdes, 

Mighty ruins of the mind. 


IX. 

We had hopes that rose as proudly 
As (!iien sculptured marbh^ shrinp ; 
And our in’ojdicts spake, as loudly 
As their oracles divine. 

(irand r(‘Solves of giant daring, 

Snell as 'fitaus lircathcd of old, 
ilrilliant aims their front uprearing, 
J^ike a temple roofed with gold. 


X. 

Souls of fire, like columns pointing. 
Flame-like, upward to the skies ; 
(ilorious brows which God’s anointing 
Consecrated altar wu’se. 

Stainless Jnearts, like temples olden, 
None but priest hath ever trod ; 
Hands as pure as were the golden 

Staves which bore the ark of God. 


XI. 

Oh, they Imilt up radiant visions, 

Like an iris after rain ; 

How all jiaradise traditions 

Miglit be made to live again. 

Of humanity’s sad story, 

How their hand should turn the page. 

And the ancient primal glory. 

Fling upon this latter age. 

xti. 

Ilow with (iod-like asju’rations. 

Up the .souls of me.n wouhl climb, 

'J’ill tin fall’ll, enslaved nations 

Trod in rli v thmic inaich sublime : 
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Keachini? heights the peoph; know not. 
Till their prophet Leaders led — 

Lathed in light that mortals view not. 
While the spirit life lies dead. 

XIII. 

How the pallid sons of labour, 

^J"hcy shoAld toil and toil to raise, 

Till a glory, like to Tabor, 

Once again should meet earth’s gaze. 

How the i>oor, no longer keeping 
(vount of life alone by groans, 

AVitli the strong ery of their -weeijing. 
Start the angels on their tlii'oiics. 

XIV. • 

Ah, that vision’s bright ideal. 

Must it fade and perish thus ? 

!Musi its fall alone be feal. 

Are its ruins trodf by iisr.» 

Ah, they dream’d an Lldorado, 

Given not to mortal sight ; 

Yet the souls that walk in shadow. 

Still bend forward to its liglit. 


XV. 

Lamest dreamers, sooth we blame not 
If ye failed to reach the goal — 

If the glorious real came not 

, At the strong prayer of your soul. 

By the path ye’ve trod to duty. 

Blessings yet to man may How, 

Though the [iroud and stately beauty 
Of your structure lieth low. 

XVI. 

Low as that which Salem mourncth. 

On Moriali’s holy hill ; 

AVhilt^ the heathen proudly scorneth, 

Y<‘t the wrecks arc glorious still : 

Like the seven columns frowning. 

On the des(^rt city down. 

Or the seven cedars crowning 
Ijofty Lebanon. « 

XVII. 

Boot wanderer, hast thou bent thee 
(5’cr such ruins of soul ? 

Bray to God that some Nepenthe 
, IMay oflacc that himr ol*dole. 

We may lift the shrine and column. 

From the dust which Time hath cast ; 

Choral chants may mingle solemn. 

Once again where silence passed ; 

XV in. 

But the stately, radiant palace. 

We had built up in our dreams, 

"With Hope’s rainbow-woven trellis. 

And Truth’s glorious sunrise bciims — 

Our aims of towering stature. 

Our aspirations vain. 

And our prostrate human nature — 

Who will raise t/icm up again ? 

fSrJEBAl^ZA. 
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J'llE TAllirAX COERESrONDENCE. 


Thi: history of England, during the 
poriod of the civil war, is, perhaps, 
that to which we most often recur, 
and with most advantage. The great 
r|uestions which agitate society were 
certainly never discussed with more 
consummate power than was brought 
to tlie argument hy the respective par- 
ties in the protracted contest^ princi- 
ples were never more uohly exempli- 
fied in act than hy the great men in 
the royalist and the republican parties* 
Life, and more than life, was Qcrillecl 
in the cause ; and it is well for Eng- 
land tluat the battle-field and the scaf- 
fold have tested the fidelity of her 
Hampdens and her Charleses. We 
sympathise with wliat is excellent in 
all. The same reader dnds his heart 
elevated and his affections purified by 
the “Defence of the People of England," 
and hy the ‘‘Eihon llasilike.*’ There is 
a passage of Coleridge, in which he 
spe.'iks of the love with which noble 
spirits, whom opposed views of truth 
have separated from each other in 
their earthly warfare, may be supposed 
to he mutually affected in another life, 
which, though of some length, is of 
such beauty that we cannot but pre- 
sent it to our readers:— 

“ When 1 liavehi'fore me on the same 
table the works ol* Hammond and Bax- 
ter ; when 1 relleet with what joy and 
dearness their blessed spirits are nowr 
lijving eaeh other ; it seems a^lnournful 
thing tinit their names should he per- 
verted to ail oeeasion of bitterness 
among ms, who are enjoying that happy 
mean whieh the hunutii Too-Muni tn 
both sides was perhaps necessary to 
produce. 

“ If ever two great men might seem, 
during their whole lives, to have moved 
in direct opposition, though neither of 
them has at any time introduced the 
name of the other, Milton and Jeremy 
'J’aylor wore they. The former com- 
menced his career by attacking the 
I'hurch Liturgy and all set forms 
of prayer. 'I'lie latter, but far more 
successfully, bv defending both. Mil- 
ton’s next work was then against the 
prelacy and the then existing Church 
Government— Taylor’s in vindication 
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and support of them. Milton became 
morS and more a stern republieuii, or 
rather an advocate for that religious 
and moral aristocracy which, in his day, 
w'as called republicanism, and which, 
even more than royalism itself, is the 
direct antipode of modern jacohinism. 
Taylor, as more and more seeplii'al 
concerning the iitness of men in general 
for power, became more and more at- 
tached to the prerogatives of inoiiarehy. 
From Calvinism, with a still decreasing 
respect for fathers, councils, and for 
church antiquity in general, Milton 
seems to have ended in an indifference, 
if not a dislike, to all forms of eeclenias- 
tic government, and t(s have retreated 
wholly into the inward and spiritual 
church communion of his own spirit 
with the Light that lighteth every man 
that comctli into the world. ’J'aylor, 
with a growing reverence for authority, 
an increasing sense of the insidrK*iei«*y 
of the Scriptures without the aids of 
tradition and the consent of authoriseil 
interpreters, advanced as far in his ap- 
proaches (not, indeed, to Popery, hut ) 
to Catholicism, as a conscientious minis- 
ter of the KnglisJi Church could well 
venture. Milton would be, and would 
utter the same, to all, on all oeeasions ; 
he would tejl the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing hut the truth. Taylor 
would become all things to all men, if 
by any means ho might benefit any. 

“ The same antithesis might he e.ir- 
ried on wdth the elements of their se\e- 
ral intellectual powers. Milton, aus- 
tere, condensed, imaginative, su|)port- 
ing his truth by direct eiiuneiation of 
lofty moral sentiment, and by distinct 
visual representations, and in the same 
spirit overwhelming what ho dcenicd 
falsehood by moral denuneiation and a 
succession of pictures appalling or re- 
pulsive. In his pVosc, so many meta- 
phors, so many allegorical miniatures. 
Taylor, eminently discursive, accnmiula- 
tive, and (to use one of his own words) 
agglomeralive ; still more rich in images 
than Milton himself, but images of 
fancy, and presented to the common and 
passive eye, rather than to the eye of 
the imagination. Whether supporting 
or assailing, be makes his way either by 
argument or by appeals to the affec- 
tions, unsiirpasscMl even by the school- 
men in subtlety, agility, andlogioul wit, 
and uurivalled hy tlu most rhetorical of 

r 
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the fathers in the copiousness and vivid- 
ness of his expressions and illustrations. 
Here words that ronvoy feolin/ys, and 
words that flash iinagt*s, and words of 
abstract notion, flow together, £ind at 
once w’hirl and rush onward like a 
stream, at once rapid and full of eddies ; 
and yet still, interfused here and there, 
we see a tongue or islet of snK>oth 
water, with some picture in it of earth 
or sky, landscape, or living group of 
quiet beauty. 

“Difleriiig, then, so widely, and al- 
most eontrariantly, wlioreiii did these 
great men agree? — wherein did they 
resemble each other ? ^ In genius, in 
learning, in unfeigned piety, in blame- 
less purity of life, and in benevolent 
aspirations and purposes for th(‘ moral 
and temporal improvement of their fel- 
loW'Creatures ! Jioth of them wrote a 
Latin Accidence, to render edu<*ation 
more easy and less painful to children ; 
both of them qomposed hymns and 
psalms proportioned to the capacity of 
common congregations ; both, nearly at 
the same time, set the glorious example 
of publicly recommending and support- 
ing general toleration, and the liberty 
both of the pulpit and the press !” 

In the great civil war we have three 
nations engaged in tH^ scene. Scot- 
land in the struggle gaining advan- 
tages, which suggested to Ireland a 
similar course — for in the lessons 
learned at the trial of Stafford was the 
hope inspired that led to the disastrous 
rebellion in Ireland. At this interval 
of time, it would be well that events 
which cannot be forgotten — however 
much oblivion were to be desired — 
could be recorded, disentangled from 
the language of violent feeling ; that 
the spirit in which men acted could be 
shown rather in the repre.sentations 
which they themselves would give of 
their conduct, than in the colouring 
of their enemies ; that we might learn 
what they sought to rcjflise to them- 
selves, and thus, perhaps, find .some- 
thing to console humanity for inevi- 
table suffering. This is what con- 
stitutes the charm of biograpliy to such 
a degree, that, be the vanitie.s or the 
vices what they may, of any one who 
pictures to us the real in(»voiiients of 
his mind and will, it is impossible not 
to suggest feelings with which every 
one will sympathise — 

“ One touch of Nature m.ikos tlie hole \\ orM kiu.” 

There is no period of hi.story richer 
in memorials ot every kind than that of 
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tho civil war. No contest, of which, 
as far tis the English were actor.s, the 
motives influencing ever3d)ody that boro 
a part in the transactions have been 
more distinctly communicated. The 
state papers of each party — the flying 
pamphlets — the lampoons — are all be- 
fore us ; and every now and then 
some private rejiositorv unlocks its 
ponderous and marble jaws to let out 
volumes of vaporous letters. Yerily, 
we arc, in England and out of it, w here- 
ever the English language is .spokcMi, 
a reading piddie. There is nothing 
liidden that we do not wish rev(‘aled ; 
there is lot a word sj)oken in the ear 
that we are not desirous to lifive pro- 
claimed on the house-top. 

The Fairfaxes have a name in Eng- 
lish hi.* h)ry. The poet of Eli/aheth’s 
day, ami the general of Ch’omweirs, 
have won it for them. The family 
de.^erihe themselves as of a Saxon 
stock, .seated at Ncn-thumhcrland be- 
fore the (‘ompiest. The name, some- 
times sp(*lt Fairvex, is said to mean 
fair hair. 

The rise of the family, like tliat of 
.so many of our nobility, wa.^ through 
the law. How many of them strug- 
gled on in the more oliseurc* grades of 
the profession, or its kindred oeeii[)n- 
tion.s, is not recorded. 1'he first 
wdnmi the pedigree takes notice of, in 
thi.s walk of life, is Sir (*iiy Fairfax, a 
judge of the court of King’s Eeiieh in 
147 h. The judge was a }»r()sperous 
man. He built a ca.stle at Steeton, in 
Yorkshire, and estahlishcd the jirinci. 
]>al family residence at that place. He 
was, in point of fact, tin* founder of 
the family. The earlier liihtory is as 
authentic as the di'.seent «)f the Hritons 
from Dardanus, of an ancient (Treek 
family from Apollo or Jove, or of one 
of our own squires of the western jiro- 
vlhce from .some • Oaleassian jirince of 
dateless eelehrily. 

The judge of tin* Ring’s IJenoh 
W'as sueceded by a judge of the (kmi- 
inon Pleas. William succeeded Huy, 
and increased the wealth and condition 
of tin* family. I’he heir of Williain- 
biiiisclf a VVilliain — was high sherifl* 
of York in the reign of lli nry the 
Eighth, ^"our jo'osjicrous lawyer mar- 
ries well, ami rarely dies without a 
child and a will ; and one of these gen- 
tldlnen adiled by marriage the lands 
of Denton to the family estate. Hut 
the lU'fi>rmation n<»w came, and one of 
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the pious Fairfaxes wis shocked at a jiurchased the whole collection from 
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His wiles are successful ; he wins 
her away from home ; but it would 
appear that she as little understands 
ms purposes in this strange adventure 
as we those of the author — 

“ In voin ho sighed, he glanced, he shook his hfigd-^ 
Those bicroglyphica were too hard to read." 

Dryden’s " Hind and Panther” is an 


amusing, though surely a most unma- 
nageable allegory. There is no part 
of it in which anything like the vio- 
lence is done to the imagination that 
seems to be Fairfax’s delight. Our 
fox, when he has got the spiritual 
lamb into his power, proceeds to dress 
her up in some such disguise as his 
own : — 


“ Her silver rug from her soft hide he dipt, 
And on her body knit a canvass thin, 
With twenty party colours evenly stript,^ 
And giftirded like the rainbow’s zebra skin.” 

<1 

What follows is fancifully conceived and expressed : — 


“ There mourned ihB Black — ^the Purpie tyrannised ; 

The Russet hoped — Green the^vantoq played ; 

Yellow spied faults in such as love disguised ; 

Carnation still desired ; White lived a maid : 

Blue kepi his faith unstained ; Red hied to death ; 

And forlorn Tawny wore a wdllow wreath. 

“ All these, and twenty new-found colours more. 

Were in the weft of that rich garment wrought ; 

And who that chtirmed vesture took and wore, 

Like^it wore changeable in will and thought. 

What Avonder, then, if on so smooth a plate, » 

He stftmpt a fiend where once an angel sate ?” 


The readers who feel any interest 
in unriddling these mysteries will find 
a good deal on the subject in Rossetti’s 
Comment on Dante, Indeed, Fair- 
fax’s eclogue is so like one that he 
gives from Boccaccio, that we think it 
not impossible it may be a translation, 
though printed as original. Nothing 
would be more probable than that, 
among poems not published or arranged 
for publication by the author, such 
a mistake should occur. Among the 
manuscripts left by Kdward Fairfax, is 
a Treatise on Witchcraft, said to record 
instances of its effect on members of 
his own family. This siA-ely would be 
worth publishing by one of the many 
book societies wliicji have done so 
much to illustrate ancient manner.s and 
habits of feeling. Such of the jiocins 
of Fairfax as now exist ought to 
be published, if it were only fur their 
importance as specimens of that mas- 
tery over language and versification 
which has produced greater effects on 
our literature than in any other in- 
stance that we remember to have fol- 
lowed from the works of a man known 
exclusively by translation. 

“ Spenser and Fairfax,” says Dryden, 
“ both flourished in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, great masters in our lan- 
guage, and who saw much farther into 
the beauties of our numbers than those 
who iinmediat ely followed I hem. Milton 
was the poetical sun of Spenser, and 
Waller of Fairfax ; for we have our li- 
neal descents and clans as well as other 
families. Spenser more than tniee in- 
timates that the soul of (Jhaucer was 
transfiisf^d into his body, and that ho 
M'as begotten hy him two hundred years 
after his deecase. IMiltoii has acknow- 
ledged to me that Sjienser was his ori- 
ginal, add many hosidt's myself have 
heard our famous Waller own that he* 
derived the harmony of his numher.s 
from ‘ Godfrey of Boiloigiic,’ whicli was 
tu\'ned into English by Air. Fairfax.” 

The family records are ambiguous 
on the subject of the poet. While it 
is plain that he and Charles Fairfax 
were educated and provided for by 
their fiither, with as much anxiety as 
his other children, there is reason to 
believe that they were the offspring of 
some irregular marriage, or that their 
legitimacy was doubtful. Charles met 
his death strangely. At the siege of 
Ostend, of which he was governor, he 
was struck by a piece of the skull of a 
French marshal, whose head was shi- 
vered by a cannon-ball. 

Sir Thomas of Denton, was sue- 
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reeded by anotlier Thomas, the first thus sold, in the form of leases which 
Ijord Fairfax. He was a diplomatist rendered the bargain a bad one for all 

and a soldier. He was sent often by but the lawyers who were called in to 

Elizabeth into Scotland, to confluct adjust the equities between persons, 
negotiations with King .Tames. He none of whom seem to have dealt ^ite 
was knighted before Rouen by FiSsex fairly with each other. Lord Sheffield 
a distinction won by his conduct in plainly tells Uncle Thomas, that if 

the field. Philip has power to sell, he may as 

The Correspondence*’ gives us one well get a bargain ns another; but 
or two letters, which are of no gre.at that he (Lord Sheffield) will do what 
interest, occasioned by some misun- he can to try and preserve the property 
derstanding between him and Lord for the chdtlren of Philip. While 
Sheffield, Lord President of the North. the old gentlemen were trying to cheat 
The misunderstanding, whatever it each other, observing all the approved 
was, seems to have soon cleaaed away ; forms of courtly etiquette, Philip dies 
for wo next find him at Lord Shef- in his twenty-eighth year, and Lady 
field's, who undertakes to ac^jnst some Frances did not long survive, 
family differences between the Denton A letter of Thomas to his brother 
Fairfaxes, and the branch of ths family Henry, a Fellow of Trinity College, 
that were settled at Sfecton. Lord Shef- Cambridge, is worth quoting for a sin- 
field’s um|)irage seems to have recon- gular trait of superstition. That the 
riled the feuds. Of the principle on devil should he seen in bodily shape 
which he proceeded, the memoir gives was then as natural, as that a headland 
us no inkling ; but when the award was should be (‘xhibited when a storm blew 
finally ma(ie, each of tlie conflicting away the fogs. .Tonathan may believe 
houses found that a daughter of the or disbelieve the sea-serpent ; but that 
arbitrator was assigned to its heir. the devil moved abo«t* on the sea, in 
Sir Philip of Stoeton obtained the personal figure, and was constantly 
Lady Frances, and Ferdinando of seen by marine’s, was a matter that 

llenton found himself betrothed to admitted of much less doubt than the 

the Lady Mary. existence of America itself. “ Many 

Sir Phili[) was not of age when he of our merchant-ships,” says True 
married, lie fell into profligacy and Thomas, “ be cast away upon the seas 

habits of foolish expense, lie was a this storm ; and there is great talk 

prey to sharfiers, and bargains being that the dii^il should be seen upon the 
going, his granduncle of Denton wish- sea ; and this morning I heanl it cre- 
ed (oget thebenefit of them forhimself. dihly spoken that the devil was upon 
He purcha'scd from his improvident nc- the Thames, in a sculler, and when he 
])hew ; hut the improvident nephew was in the midst of the water he va- 
liad provided against this, by having nished away, so that none could tell 
made secret conveyances of the land what way.** 

“ He t(nik the oar — the pilot's boy, 

Who now doth crazy go. 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes w'cnt«|to and fro — • 

‘ Ha ! Iia !’ quoth ho, ‘ full plain I sec 
The devil knows how to row.’ ” 

Sir Thomas lived at Denton, tf after all, he dispossessed of all things 
gentlemen will live on their estates, by squires, however respectable ; but 
tiiey must reckon upon such inconve- while Thomas might, perhaps, not 
niences as attend on landed property. know whether his uncle, who trans- 
(vipsicH will squat on their demesne- Jated Tasso, was dead or alive, who 
lands — poachers will snare or shoot could have imagined his peace tres- 
llieir gll^^^ The Sir Something Lu- ])assed on by one with whom, of all 

cies will never be able wbolly to make men in the world, we should have 

such a world as they strive to fashion imagined him bkely to live in good 

ibis into, and get rid of the Shak- neighbourhood ? Who could think of 

speares out an<l out. Those who have Tobias, Archbishop of York, comrnit- 
iiolhing but the gifts of nature, cannot, ting a trespass on the grounds of his 
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respected neighbour ? Yet such is 
what we learn from the next letter. 
How the squire, or knight, addressed 
the bishop, the Fairfax records give 
us no means of knowing with preci- 
sion ; but Tobias of York answers 
like a man who does not wish tcf be 
questioned ; and we, on the whole, ap- 
prove of this fuhnination : — 

* ‘ TO TlfE RIGHT WORSIIirFUL SIR THOMAS 
FAIRFAX, OF DKNTON, KMGIIT. 

** BUhnpthorp, 21 Ht of Mny, 1G13. 

“ Sir, — Wher(*as by your letter this 
day to me directed, you said you are 
sorry that your great respect of me hath 
begotten iii me so groat a contempt of 
you, that you appealing 1o me lor the 
wrongs done you in my own house, by 
my own servant, myself would not 
vouchsafe the hearing, much less the 
reformation of so^great an injury ; and 
that this, my suftering, hath given en- 
couragement to other my servants and 
followers riotously to hunt your grounds, 
under pretence of a W'urraiit Irom me, 
affirming that they will do the like 
again ; and some -ethers of my servants 
not contented with the killing of deer 
there, do threaten yo«r servants to 
bcJit and wound them. You thought to 
acquaint me herewith to see if 1 bt; 
more feeling of the seeond tlian of the 
first, and desirous to know my mind 
therein. My answer to your said letter 
is, first, that you never had greater 
respect of mo than I have hir.l r(‘gard of 
you, all duvi circumatanco eoiisid<'red ; 
secondly, that the supposed wrongs 
done you here, if any such w^ero, pr(»- 
ceeded not from any servant, but an 
officer of mine, who alleged himself to 
be much provoked by you ; which, to 
examine, 1 had then no leisure, being 
otherwise employed, and feared w ithal 
lest multiplying of w'ords between you 
might rather incense than qualify choler ; 
thirdly, if any of my servants or follow- 
ers have riotously hunted y^our grounds, 
as you allege, I pray you be persuaded 
they had no w-arrant Irom me, nor any 
of mine that 1 can learn, to bunt at ail 
in any your grounds, much less to threat- 
en any of your servants, which faults, if 
they have committed, either within 
doors or a-fiehi, the laws of God and 
man are open to give you self-sufficient 
satisfaction at their liunds, but not at 
mine, who never offended you, as the 
searcher of hearts best knowelh, to 
whoso heavenly direction 1 commend 
you and your proceedings, .ts well here- 
in as in all other your lawful and lauda- 
ble actions. 

'* Your ancient loving friend, 

“ Tobias Eborcen.” 


Sir Thomas had a large family ; and 
we have letters to young officers, who 
find it hard to live on their pay, and 
to young clergymen, who are compelled 
to ask more from their parent than he 
finds it convenient to give. Ferdi- 
nando Fairfax, Knight, the hope of 
the family, is addressed in a letter di- 
rected to him, at his brother’s cham- 
bers in Lincoln’s Inn. The old gen- 
tleman — not so old neither — writes to 
each in the language that he thinks 
most suitable to their position in life, 
and its conventional proprieties. Henry 
Fairfax, fne young clergyman, is told — 

“ That the service of the church is 
the happiest profession that can bo : all 
other services be bondage, but this is 
per feet* freedom. If it be honour to 
serve a king, it is more to serve the 
King of kings, and after his rewards 
there is no wants.” Ferdinando is told 
of some money, that there is some 
fear an jigent has applied to his 
own purposes — { pray God, he make 
not a semblance of sanctity the cloak 
of evil dealing.” The young officers, 
who wore in the Low Countries, were 
startled by a visit from tlnnr failier, 
who came to share in the dangers and 
the glories of their way of life. Fre- 
derick, the elector palatine, the son- 
in-law of dames, had, without con- 
sulting his father-in-law, accepted tin* 
crown of Bohemia, and Austria and 
Spain were in arms against him. The 
war was, or was represented to be, a 
war of CatholicB against Protestant- 
ism ; and England — the nation, not 
the king, for he regarded the conduct 
of the Brthemians as tliat of revolted 
subjects— Srushed into the quarrel with 
the ardour natural to men who thought 
great principles involved in the con- 
tes^. “ Scarcely,” $eys Hume, was 
the ardour greater w’ith which all the 
states of Europe, in former ages, flew 
to rescue the Holy Land from the 
dominion of infidels.” In a letter 
from William Fairfax, written from 
Rotterdam, he tells one of his bro- 
thers that — 

“ The report of SpinoJa’s intention tt) 
j)revoiit our passage, Jjas brought my 
whito-headed father into the Low (yOiiii- 
tries, who, siiieo his corning amongst us, 
is grown forty ycais younger than he 
was before. Ho resolves to make 
one, and to that end has provided 
liimself witli horse, and arms, and 
all other necessaries. He is received 
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Iipre with very great respect : the me- 
iijor^y of his furmpr aolions, as well in 
parts as in rrun<!f‘, being the 
eliiefest cause thereof. If it please iJod 
that ho return no more alive, my re- 
ijuest shall be to Mr. S<‘hlen, to grace 
him with an epitaph : a better quill than 
his can never be set on work ; and to 
employ a meaner were but to detract 
from him that doth debcrve so well." 

A postscript to this letter says : — 

“ Since this lime we are ctmie to Wes- 
sell, »>ii our journey lo^^ arils tbc Palati- 
ii.'ite. My fa tiler was never in bettor 
(lispositinn — he takes bis lodgings with 
me in my straw mansion, in tlio fiekl 
before AVessell. AVe lie within sigb^ 
and almost shot of the tower: Vo ex- 


pect to come no nearer it, although a 
bridge is made to pass the Rhine. How 
long we shall stay here is yet uncertain, 
as wo are to frame our course according 
to those of our enemies, Spinola being 
(as far as we yet can understand) on 
botH sides of the river with his troops,” 

The father did not die. Selden was 
not called on for an epitaph ; but 
William’s fancy was directed to the 
subject) and he tried his own hand, 
as in Ireland ^men of this generation 
build monuments to each other, that 
gentlemen may themselves be grati- 
fied by learning what good can be said 
of them. Sir Thomas had the plea- 
sure of reading his son’s lines, which 
are but so-so. 


ON THE VALIANT AND VlUTUOtlS KNICmT PRUDHOME. 

“ Is Vrudhomc dead? Yet heavens defend 
His virtues with his breath should end. 
Religion, virtue, wit, and spirit, 

^rhis corpse of his did late inherit; 

Whilst, therefore, these on earth reside, 

It can’t be said that Prudhome died;^ 

There’s only then enclosed hero 
The casket where these jewels were.” 


The old gentleman does not appear 
to Viiivc remained long abroad. In 
about a year after the date of his son’s 
letter and verses we find a letter from 
Lord Sheffield to the father, mention- 
ing some short-lived succcssi’s of the 
Kiiglish, and saying that the good 
conduct of his son William, in the Pa- 
latinate, had been highly spoken of at 
court. By a comparisou of dates it 
appears that at the very tTine Lord 
Sheffield was writing this gratifying 
letter to the father, both sons had al- 
ready perished. Lord Sheffield’s j|*t- 
ter is dated 2nd of November, 1021. 
Both received their death wounds in 
the defence of Frankenthalo on the 
5th of the previous October. A mo- 


nument erected to them in the church 
of Frankenthale was spared by Spi- 
iiola, when be took possession of tho 
place three years afterwards, when 
every other memorial of the English 
was treated with insult. A picture of 
W illiam, which was in one of the 
rooms at Denton, when seen by Prince 
Rupert, inspired him with a siiiiilar 
feeling of military courtesy, as we are 
told l»y Brian Fairfax that at the 
sight of this picture the generous 
Prince Rupert, who lay at Denton, 
on his marofi to York, 1044, com- 
manded the house should not be in- 
jured for his sake." Such incidents 
brings back to us Milton’s noble son- 
net, entitled — 


AVHEN TUE ASSAULT WAS INTENDED TO THE CITY. 

“ C.'iptaiii, or colonel, or knight in arms. 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize, 
If deeds of honour did thoo cv«jr please. 

Guard them and him within, protect from harms. 


*• He can requilc thee, fur be knows the charms. 
That calls fame on such gentle acts as these. 
And he can spread thy name o’er land and seas, 
Whatever cliinu the sun’s bright circle warms. 
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“ Lift not thy spoar aj^ainst the Ma^es* howpr : 

The great Emathian conqueror bade spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground; and the repeated air 
Of sad Eleotra’s poet had the power 

To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare.” 


t 

In the year 1G2], when Sir Thomas 
lost two sons at Frankenthale, he was 
also tried by the death of two others, 
one killed in Turkey, the other at Mon- 
tahan. 

We are next introduced to another 
son, whose unambitioui life was pro- 
bably happier than that of his more 
aspiring brothers. Henry Fairfax en- 
tered the church, and was nominated 
by his father to a small living at New- 
ton Kyme. He married Mary Chol- 
meley — one or two of whose letters 
are preserved, and are among the most 
interesting in the ** Correspondence.” 

All the time of the civil wars, from 
1642 to 1646, their little parsonage- 
house was a refuge and sanctuary to 
all their friends and relations on both 
sides.” He afterwards removed to Bol- 
ton Perry, the parish where his father 
lived. When in college — Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge — he and George Her- 
bert were familiarly acquainted. 
Their dispositions were much alike, 
and both very exemplary for learning 
and piety. He survived his wife 
many years, and spent the Jatter years 
of his life in a pious solitude. His 
notes upon the Bible, and other papers, 
at Denton, do show bis learning and 
diligence in reading that sacred book 
and the ancient fathers. His recrea- 
tion was antiquities and heraldry.” 

“ Charles Fairfax cmbracod the pro- 
fession of the law, was a barrister of 
Lincoln*s Inn, to which Society lie be- 
queathed some valuable jySS., and dis- 
tinguished himself by the acuteness of 
his intellect, and the probity of his cha- 
racter. It was this gentleman who, 
from various sources, collected tho 
* Analecta Fairfaxiana,’ so much prized 
by his successors ; and it may bo re- 
marked, that tho earo with which tho 
family records of tho Fairfaxes are pre- 
> served is almost without a parallel. In 
no other collection are there to be dis- 
covered such a mass of letters and docu- 
ments, public and private; pedigrees, 
not only of the different branches of 
their own family, but of all the families 
with whom they were connected by in- 
termarriage ; seals, mottoes, arms, and 
tho varied paraphernalia of hcraldric 
honours. Ail the Fairfaxes contributed 


something to this curious depository, 
which covers a period little short of tw’o 
centuries ; but Charles Fairfax, who 
was an accomplished antiquary as well 
as lawyer, laid the foundations in his 
own Collections, and in the indefatiga- 
ble zeal with which he prosecuted his 
inquiries. This gentleman had a large 
family, akd was enabled, by the success 
with which he followed his profession, 
to make a sufficient provision for them. 
During the early y(‘ars of his life, he 
devoteij^ himself to his profession, l)ut 
in the civil war he was tempted to ac- 
cept a commission of colonel of foot, 
which command he executed with great 
reputation, acquiring the intimate friend- 
ship of General Monk, to whom he stood 
firm with his regiment, in Scotland, 
■when the rest of the army wavered, 
lie marched into England with Monk, 
and was made Governor of Hull in 
J659, which ho resigned to Lord BelJa- 
sis, and had a pension of 4^100 a-year 
out of the port of Hull settled upon 
him and his lieirs by a patent from 
Charles Tl. He died at Menston in 
1676, at the advanced ago of seventy - 
eight.” 

The Correspondence” next intro- 
duces no less a person than Went- 
worth — afterwards Earl of Strafford, 
An election contest, in which Went- 
worth sought Sir Thomas’s interest in 
Yorkshire, was the occasion of the 
first lettejr between them. Like every- 
thing from Strafford, it is a manly 
and gentlemanly letter. At an after 
jieriod. Sir Thomas himself was a can- 
didate for tho representation. There 
ate five or six letters of Wentworth’s, 
written some years after, which the 
editor of these volumes gives, not 
from the Fairfax Correspondence,” 
but from a private collection of Mr. 
Bentley’s, which are of yet more in- 
terest than those on public affairs. 
They are letters to the mother of his 
brother’s intended wife, and to the 
young lady herself, and are written in 
a temper of the highest and most per- 
fect courtesy, and with the kind of 
consideration for the interests and 
feelings of all the parties concerned, 
that, whatever be the opinion the 
reader may form of Strafford’s poli- 
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cannot^ even at this da}^, be read 
Avithout kindliness towards this gene- 
rous-minded and much injured man. 

Who comes next ? Who but Hob- 
son, the university carrier, immortal- 
ised by Milton. Hobson had made a 
fortune by his trade, and perpetuated 
liis memory by building a stone con- 
duit at Cambridge, which he supplied 
by an acqueduct, setting ^ .seven lays ' 
of pasture-ground towards its perma- 
nent maintenance." Headers, have 
you heard the phrase of Hobson’s 
choice? Well, Hobson’s choice was 
the choice Hobson gave his cif^tomers. 
The mode of travel in his day was 
cliiefly by saddle-horses, and in Hob- 
.son’s stables were forty horses always 
ready for customers. Hobsoil saved 
his own time and temper, and avoided 
interminable discussion by allowing no 
discretion whatever on the subject. 
Whoever came to hire a horse was 
compelled to take that next the stable- 
door. The petition of the University 
of Cambridge in his favour is worth 
transcribing 

“to Tin: TIIGUT iiOVOURAULn THE EARL 
OF HOLLAND, ITIANCLLLOII OF HIE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMIIUIDUE. 

“ PttitwH t\fthe Vnuenity qf i'amlnulfiv tu Jtctny 
JjUil of Holland^ ( hniimllur »»/ t/n 
that Unit ('at rut ^ 'J honia\ Jlubuni, tnny fw allow- 
ed to fiat el a tth ht\ Uafigon, as utual^ iiutuith^ 
standiiia the htag'* 1‘nMlamatton. 

“ Right Hon. and ui r Singular 
( h)OD Loud, — We arc earnestly nniuest- 
«m1 hy our Iruoty and anelcnt earlier, 
^riiomas liohsoTi, to he humble petitioners 
that your lordshii» will he pleased to pro- 
cure him a toleration to travel between 
I'ambridge and London with his waggons 
AviUi four wheels, williout iiu^rriujr the 
danger of the penalty mentioned m his 
Majesty's late proclamation. Upon his 
information we have well considered of 
those inconveniences which will hail{|eu 
to his Majesty and tho UniviTsIty car- 
riages, without those waggons bo .suf- 
fered to go as they have done ; for, first, 
it is impossible for him to carry from uS 
to London, those great vessels of fish 
for provision for his Majesty’s house- 
hold ; .secondly, the passengers, where- 
of most are scholars, women, or chil- 
dren, thai travel to or from in them ; 
thirdly, books, trunks, or other ne- 
cessaries for our scholars, without 
danger of overthrowing, and great loss 
and spoil of such things as are com- 
mitted to his charge in them : all which 
have heretofore been safely conveyed at 
reasonable rates from tho city of Lon- 
don hither, and so from us to that place. 


covered, and by him secured from harms 
and damage to the persons and owners ; 
which cannot possibly be undertaken iu 
carts, without greater charge and inevi- 
table danger ; the ways being deep in 
winter, and the carts more subject to 
overthrowing, and so spoiling of the 
owners’ goods, and endangering the 
lives of those that pass in them. This 
our request for him, and that petition 
concerning this matter, which wc are 
informed he hath lately delivered to 
your lordship, we refer wholly to your 
wisdom, and that honourable care and 
favour which ytu have alway.s had, and 
showed to us and those which anywise 
do good, or wish well to this University, 
or any tho members of tlie same. So 
with our most bouiiden thaiiUs for all 
your lordship's most noble and honour- 
able favours to us, we beseech you still 
to continue as ever heretofore, our mo.st 
WMirthy patron and protector ; and with 
our hearty prayers to the Almighty flir 
your long life and happiness, wc rest, 

“ Your Lordship's most hurahiu ser- 
vants, &c.’' 

Hobson's name is not unlikely to 
obtain a place in gentral history, when 
history is written from original docu- 
ments, instead of being, as it for tho 
most now is, but compilations from 
compilations. In return for the infor- 
mation which the editor of these vo- 
lume.s gives us about the university 
carrier, we are able to refer him to a 
curiou.s document, well worth examin- 
ing by those who are engaged in the 
study of the early part of the reign of 
Charles the First. In the lihrai'y of 
the Royal Irish Academy is a manu- 
script volume, presented by the late 
Sir .John Newport, containing copies 
of the orders of the lords of the couu- 
cil, and letters addressed to the lords 
lieutenants of countie.s, directing the 
assessment o( what was called a volun- 
tary loan, to be repaid in eighteen 
iiioiiths, from the landholders, mer- 
chants, and' merchant strangers of 
England, and the citizens of the cities 
and towns therein, including the judges 
and Inw-odicers, but specially exclud- 
ing *'all members of the peerage, with 
whom it was not purposed to deal for 
the present.” The original documents, 
of which Sir John Newport’.** volume 
is a transcript, were found during the 
period in which he held the office of 
controller-general of the exch<*quer, 
amongst a large collection of papers 
deposited in the rolls* office ; and as 
Sir John very justly considered them 
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to afford interesting materials to eluci- 
date the histt)ry of the civil wars, he 
had two copies made, one of which he 
presented to the British Museum, and 
the other to the Boyal Irish Aca- 
demy. , 

The sum at which each person in 
the different counties was assessed is 
given in these lists. The fifst letters 
to lords lieutenants, &c., demand 
** the ])ayment of what may he collected 
into the exchequer in such reasonable 
time as you shall set do<vn,” hut urge 
strongly "the necessity of our occa- 
sions.” 

The second set of letters are written 
in yet more peremptory language. 
They are dated in September, l(i2.'>, 
after Charles had diss<ilved the parlia- 
ment in anger jt their not supplying 
his w.ants, and when the* exigencies of 
the moment compelled the crown to 
resort to every means that could be 
devised to obtain money. 

A third set of letters was issued in 
December, 102^ to lieutenants of 
counties that had delayed ccitifying. 
Payment was required by this third 
set of letters to he made within twenty 
days from the delivery of the former 
letters. 

In Sir John Newport’s letter to the 
Academy, accom{)anying his valuable 
present, he observes — 

“ The great inequality of the extent 
of the demand on the several parties 
thus assessed varying in a great d(*gree 
with their capacity of resistance to its 
enforcement, will ho quite apparent on 
examining the tests, as well as also the 
urgency of the measure from the rep<*ti- 
lion of the letters from the Lords of the 
Council at short intervals of time de- 
}»recating further delay, yiid ctuisuriiig 
that which had occurred." 


In the last charging the town of 
Cambridge, the first name that occurs 
is Hobson the carrier. The entry is 
as follows: — 

“ Thomas Hobson, the cai'rier, £40." 

ITohson died in the year of the 
plague. Ilis death was the subject of 
many an elegy and ejiigrarn at Cam- 
bridge. He died in the eiglity-eighth 
year of his age. He had outlived no 
many generations of students that it 


seemed a thing out of the course of 
mature that he should die <at all. This 
is plainly the feeling in which Milton's 
two poems on his death are written, 
as plainly appears, not alone from the 
poems, but from the very titles given 
them — 

" On THIC IWTVhUSIl'Y CAIiRH'-R, wIlO 
sickened in t/ie 7)me of hi^ Vacatuy, 
heinsr forbid to go to London on 
account of the Plague.” 

The critics wonder tlnat Milton 
should have allowed such things to 
appear in the collected editions of his 
Viinor poems. The critics! Why, Mil- 
ton could never have written his greater 
poems,* if his mind did not act with that 
freedom which ox»*rcised the j>lay of 
.all its powers. W hat did these solemn 
gentlemen mean ^ — what do the per- 
sons at this day mean, who reprint the 
bedlamite abuse of Milton for these 
things and such as these ? Do they 
imagine Milton a man altogether made 
as themselves? Do they fancy that 
there ought to have been nothing of 
playfulness in his fancy when a young 
man in college, and nothing of symjia- 
thy in his after years with the state of 
mind in which his college years were 
jiassed? Do these men know what 
linauination ih ? Have they any con- 
ception whatever of it ? Do they know 
that when the mind survives in iieallhy 
action, no one faculty is ever destroyed 
or dead ; that it disajipears from view 
only because lost, as it were, in fuller 
light; that of the higlust genius the 
glorious prerogative is the almost uii- 
consdous'commaiidof all its powers at 
all moments — 

“ Imnj^iiialion, Iionoui aiac uunH, 

I(C coniniuiii: Wilh tin i Iiou tliut <‘iiiiiiut die, 
hi u*ni < mill bdiiK. deltffht i» Itftie tfiiHifi 
J7ic Immjatit t \an mug t/i the wait*' 

To the last hour of his life, in spite 
of trials such as visit man rarely in 
our peaceful times, joyousness of spirit 
seems to have accompanied our great 
poet ; and though the humour of an 
university be a scholastic thing, and 
though fun about a senior fellow of 
tliis kiiid was at (’arnhridge a sort (»f 
topic likely to elicit jokes of no great 
estimation beyond the circle of their 
combination-rooms and clubs, we yet 
think Milton’s verses arc wx‘11 worth 
preservation : — 
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“ Hero lies old Hobson : Death has broke his girt, 

And hens has laid him in the dirt. 

Death \vras half glad when he had got him down ; 

For ho had any time this ten ^c‘ars full 

Dodged with him between Caml^f idge and the Bull 

“ And sure Death eould never have prevailed. 

Had not his weekly course of carriage failed ; 

But lately, finding him so long at homo, 

And thinking, now. Ids journey’s end was come, 

And that he had ta’en up his latest inn 
In the kind offieo of a chamberlain, 

Showed him his room whore ho must lodge 1:hat night, 

Bulled off his Ixiots, and took away the light. 

If an} ask for him, it shall be said: 

‘ Hobson has siipt, and newly gone to bed.’” 

• 

The picture of the chamberlaiif where. The second poem on the same 
attending the old carrier, is, we thinks subject deals with higher topics. The 
liy no means an unamusing one, and is same principle of metion that keeps 
a trait borrowed from a state of man- the ancient h#»avcn8 fresh and strong 
ners that had already passed away, or was necessary for the university^car- 
w.is pa** sing away. It remained longer rier. Let him cease to revolve, ho 
ill the old inns in the Oity than else- must cease to be:-— 

“ Ijiko an engine moved with time and weight, 
llis jinnciplcs being ceased, he ended straight. 

Be«-t, that giv<‘s all men life, gave him his dt^ath. 

And too much brcutiiiiig put him out of breath. 

Nor were it contratlietion to aflirm, 

Too long mcation hastened on his tetm, 

** TCase was his cliicf disease, and to judge right. 

He (lieil of heaviness that his cart went ^ght. 

His leisure tohl him that his time was conus 
And lark load made his life hm thenbome.'* 

Of Goethe they tell us, that when ration of his mind, Light-^Loee — 
dying, he cried : ** Light I more light!’* Life Milton tells you of his carrier 
Over the grave of Herder is a moiiu- with a solemnity worthy of a Oermau 
inent,on which isiiiserihed, ^ith what biographer in his happiest hour of in- 
is described as the characteristic aspi- veiition : — . 

“ 'fliat oven to liis last breath, there be that say’t. 

As lie were pressed tiAleath he cryed ‘ Mdl’o weight,' 

But had his doings lasted as they were. 

He had been an immortal carrier.” 

AVordsworth himself, inspired by has scarce equalled the lines that 
recollections of his ancient waggoner, follow ; — 

“ Obedient to the moon, he spent his date. 

In course reciprocal, and had his fate 
Linked to the iiiulual flowing of the seas — 

Yet, strange to think, his train was his increase. 

His letters are d»li\ered all, and gone. 

Only remains this superscription,*' 


* “ Hobson’s inn at Lonrlon was f he ‘ Bull,’ in Bishopsgate-stroet, where his figure 

in fresco, with an inscription, was lately to be seen.” — Waiion, 1791. 
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We have a good many letters of 
Yorkshire election politics, for which 
we must refer our readers to the 
"‘Correspondence.” Fairfax failed in 
his efforts for the country ; but 
Charles wanted money — wanted money 
so badly, that one of his wayA and 
means was to summon^ for the sake of 
the fees, a class of persons heretofore 
omitted, to receive the honour of 
knighthood; and Sir Thomas thought 
it a good moment to buy a peerage. 
In the list of the persons assessed in 
Sir John Newporfs manuscript, 
volume, we have him assessed for 
York city -£10; for Yorkshire, the 
West Riding £15 ; and for the 
North Riding £30. It was easier to 
ask for these sums than to get them, 
as may be inferred from what we have 
already told o^r readers. Sir John 
Newport’s inferences — that sums were 
assessed, bearing in the direct propor- 
tion of the inability of the persona 
assessed to give effectual resistance, is 
maintained not only by the fact of ex- 
travagant tax A being imposed on 
foreign merchants, but by the fact 
that lieutenants of \he counties had 
the power, both of remitting the de- 
mand altogether from some, and en- 
creasing it on others. The Fairfaxes 
had no taste for paying money in this 
way, and we find one of the letters 
from his son Ferdinands, of a kind 
well calculated to give his father 
pleasure. He says : — 

“ My Lord Scroopo is pleased to fol- 
low the course of other lieutenants of 
counties, which is to got all dopoty 
lieutenants, with their goiernmcnt, 
relieved of their privy seal ; and, there- 
fore, sir, you need not pay, or, if you 
have paid, the collector may rc-dc- 
liver it, who, 1 doubt, n(\t by this time, 
hath special directions to forbear 
such.” 

Of the collector’s re-delivering the 
money, there was but a poor chance. 
However we have pretty good reason 
to believe that Sir Thomas was slow 
to part with it. IIo had no objection 
to give his money to Charles, hut 
Charles must give good value for it ; 
and so he addressed the court at 
some length stating the services which, 
in his estimate, entitled him to a 
peerage. The services seem to have 
been acts of such friendliness to 
James, before his accession to the 


throne of England, as led Queen 
Elizabeth to entertain very serious 
doubts of his loyalty. This feeling of 
Elizabeth was, he says, exhibited when 
he asked for some place that fell 
vacant at Berwick. Elizabeth’s an- 
swer was, " That she would put no 
Scots there while she lived.” The 
services which he mentions, seem to 
have been but of small moment, and 
the evidence by which he endeavoured 
to support the statement, such ;is it 
was, is such as to impress us with the 
notion that all that was meant to meet 
the puhCic eye, would scarcely sustain 
a claim for the humblest favour of the 
crown. The memorial, however, 
^oes not state that he had bargained 
‘to ptiy for the Scottish barony of 
Cameron, the snm of £1,500. Sir 
Thomas drove a hard bargain, and 
expressly stipulated that he should 
pay no fees of any kind. Nothing 
could be more civil than the bearing 
of Sir Thomas and Charles’s agents 
to each other during that stage of the 
transaction in which the money was 
reckoned and paid. He gave them 
bags to pack the moneys in, and sent 
them off to the post town with horses 
and servants. They were profuse of 
courtly promises of remembrance, and 
in token of undying friendship were to 
send him "pistols and other things.” 
Sir Thomas bought his peerage, and 
paid for it ; and began to assume the 
style. Never was man under a 
greater mistake. He had no more 
right to the title than .John of Tuain — 
at least so thought they of the offices 
through which the patent was to 
pass. The heralds, too, had their 
claims ; and it was a Scottish peerage. 
The new peer had to be naturalized 
in Scotland — nay, the commissioners 
dhntrivedto mix up "Nova Scotia” in 
the matter. Poor Sir Thomas, who 
thought it too bad to he made a sub- 
ject of one Scotland, fretted himself to 
fiddle-strings at the thought of having 
to contribute to the plaiitiitioii of 
another. For a moment he appeared 
to have conceived Queen Elizabeth’s 
ow^n horror at Scottish kings and 
Scottish peerages; a d at that omi- 
nous hour, tlie devil might have 
bought his soul cheap. Sir Thomas 
seems to have W'ritten letters of com- 
plaint, and the official people issued 
writs against him. Mr. Johnson’s 
inference is, tluit he did not pay the 
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money. Whether he was obliged to 
imrlure this additional fleecing or not> 
Hcarcely adds to the shabbiness of the 
whole transaction. 

The first Lord Fairfax lived tol(}41 ; 
passed his life in retirement ; seems to 
have had a diligent eye to the main 
chance ; and was on the whole a re- 
spectable country gentleman. Ho was 
fond of breeding horses ; nay, wrote 
a book on the subject. But steed and 
book have long since vanished from 
their stalls. The country gentleman 
could scarcely at that period have been 
better employed than in assisting to 
introduce better breeds of cattle into 
the country, and the book is one which, 
even at this day, we should give some- 
thing to see. Its title is, “ Cpnjec-# 
turcs on Horsemanship; what Lessons 
the Breed of each Kingdom or Country 
is fitted for.” Works of his on mili- 
tary subjects are still preserved in ma- 
nuscript ; he also left manuscript vo- 
lumes of prayers and verses. 

Of Ferdinando, the second lord, these 
volumes contain several letters. He 
had become a member of the House of 
Commons early in life, and was a good 
man of business. A thoughtful ob- 
server of all that was passing, he pre- 
served a character for talent, hy the 
practical good sense of avoiding any 
prominent part in the dehates. His 
father, estimated him lowly. Ho 
thought he would make a good justice 
of the peace ; nay, he saw that he did, 
hut that he should conduct military 
affairs, Mas a thing which was not to 
he looked for. We suspect that doing 
the business immediately in hand well, 
is the best augury of simihv success 
in any other ; and that in an age when 
every gentleman in England was exer- 
cised in the use of arms, and when the 
tenure by which he held his lands im- 
plied an education for military service, 
there was nothing wonderful in the 
wide element of good sense rendering 
a man, already distinguished in the 
peaceful business of life, a distinguished 
man in the scenes of war that life was 
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not unlikely to present, and which in 
point of fact it had, in some shape or 
other, presented to every generation 
of Englishmen, till the regular exist- 
ence of standing armies separated the 
duties of the soldier and the civL 
lian. # 

The military reputation of the se- 
cond Lord Fairfax is lost in that of 
his son, tfie great parliamentary gene- 
ral. His successes in many of the 
well-fought fields of the early years of 
the civil wars were such as to prove 
that his father Iffad judged rashly, when 
he thought his son unequal to the con- 
duct of military affairs. As Lord 
p'erdinando commanded a body of foot 
at Marston Moor” we hope in some 
future portions of the Correspond- 
ence” to have his account of that memo-, 
rable field. The editor />f these volumes 
says that he ** commanded at the ^reat 
battle of Marston Moor.” This is in- 
accurate in any meaning that can be 
given to the words. The inaccuracy 
probably arose from the fact that the 
right wing of the parliamentary forces 
was commanded by SirThomas Fairfax, 
for our author h not the only writer 
who has confused father and son in 
their account of the fortunes of this 
eventful day. 

Lord Ferdinando died in 1 648 ; like 
his father, and like all the Fairfaxes, he 
** relished wersing.” Among the un- 
read poetry of these times are the 
Psalms, put by him “into exact verse.” 
He also gave much time to mathema- 
tics. 

The Fairfaxes not only manufactured 
poetry at home, hut they also kept a 
poet. A Mr. John Favour seems to 
have celebrated earnestly the M’eddings 
of the family, and the births, which 
followed with praiseworthy punctuali- 
ty. Deaths 6f wives would occur at 
times, and John Favour came with 
his weeping elegies. John s was the 
language of comfort and consolation. 
When a daughter of Lord FerdU 
nando's died, to her husband he says 
emphatically 


l%e Faitfdie Corret^daiie. 


“ ’Twere not unseemly to congratulate 

Your lot 

Nor need you, sir, her want so much condole, 
As joy that once you had so sweet a soul. 


. . Israel’s consort, racked with torturing throes 

Expired 

Yot her survived a littlo Benjamin ; 

More than ton children yet you do embrace.” 
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Saoh were the topics which the fa- was distinctly presented to the labour- 
mily poet presented to the considera- ing imagination. He is dissatisfied 

tion of the afflicted husband. When with the old derivations : — 

her father died the name of Fairfax 

“ To give etymon from fair bush of hair, 

A poor culogium for a name so rare. 

But were it so of old, now heaven’s intent. 

Being to create this name an instrument 
Of public weal, doetared by glorious acts, 

We wrong no herald to caJl thee F.ur-facts !” 

In a poem on Lord F6rdinando*$ who have been the subject of these 
deaths which is printed^ at lengthy as sepulchral encomiums, we seem to dis- 
one of the family cur icKii ties, among a tinguish something characteristic. We 
number of virtues which we suppose are told^kat he — 
him to possess in common with all men 

“ Took all things chcorfully ffom Providence; 

Welcomed both Hessay, Mt^re, and Adderton ; 

Fretted nor chkfed whether he lost or won. 

He w’as a groat commander in this nation, 

Not ot* his soldiers more than of his passion. 

S(df-eonqueror first, ho grew more expert then 
To fight abroad by some experience. 

His swarthy brow by brightness w'as enshrinod — 

. . . . no threatening arm 

Of flesh can daunt that spirit that doth depend 
Op heaven and a good conscience, his best friend. 

So he adventurous in fields of blood, 

Appeal'd, and durst, in tliese ill times, he good.” 

Good as he is, however, he dies. only of the universality of death, but 

The poet has read the classics, and to what slight causes it is often to be 

has learned from them a sufficient attributed : — 
number of facts to satisfy him, not 

“ What dotli not Death usurp ? — what not destroy ? 

The Teiun poet, old Anacreon, 

And Sophocles die by a raisin stone. 

A slender fish’s bone and smaller hair, 

One Tarqiiin chokes,” kc. 

The facts being thus on record, and ergetic, and asks unanswerable, and, 
the inevitable inference of our com- thoreforefi let us say, very impertinent 
mon mortality being proclaimed aloud questions 
by the inspired minstrel, he waxes en- 

“ Pray, whaY’s become of that iJK^cp-reading man, 

Strafford ? profoundcr than the ocean ? 

Hothams and Canterbury ? All asleep ; 

Being sunk and overw'helmed in their own deep ?’* 

Now, all things considered, we do alive ; nor have ever quite relished 
not think that the gentlemen engaged the passages in which he supplies a 
in cutting off the heads of Strafford warm corner to those' wliorn actual 
andCanterbury, have any right to taunt death should have saved from, this 
gallant cavaliers and true churchmen species of revenge, 
with the question of where they went. The next name among the Fairfaxes 
The.se are questions more easily asked of Denton is the most illustrious of 
than answered ; and, therefore, ought all — Thomas, third lord, the great 
not to be asked at all. We never felt parliamentary general. The published 
angry with Dante for placing in hi§ volumes of the Correspondence ” do 
Inferno” his enemies who were still not reach to his time ; and the account 
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of the fiimily given by the editor, adds 
little to what we already know of him 
from ii hundred sources of information. 
His <Hily daughter was married to the 
l)iil<e of Buckingham ; and in the 
marriage, the Fairfax estates were 
settled anew, to the great discompo- 
sure of male heirs who had rights un- 
der the old entails. An extraordinary 
eflbrt was made by them to work on 
the imagination of the general. The 
first Lord Fairfax had lived to 1641 ; 
long enough for him to have formed a 
judgment of the character of his grand- 
Hoii — a judgment which appears to 
have been as erroneous as tb%t which 
our readers will remember him to have 
formed of Lord Ferdinando's. The 
male heir of the Fairfaxes did not, likd 
J)c Foe, conjure uj) an apparition, tOi 
1‘orhid tlie levying the fines, and suffer- 
ing the recoveries, necessary on the 
occasion ; but Charles, the uncle of 
the general, records two solemn con- 
versations on the subject. The first 
was with his father, the first lord. 

Not many months before his death, 
walking in his great parlour, at Den- 
ton, his son Charles only being pre- 
sent, he seemed much perplexed in 
mind, and addressed his son : — 

“Charles, I am thinking what will 
lieiMiine of my family when 1 fiin gone; 
T have added a title to the heir male of 
our house, ami shall leave a competent 
Cfttate to sujiport it. Fi'rdiiiando Avill 
kee[i it, and leave it to his son ; but 
such is Tom's pride, I(*d much by his 
wife, tJiat he, not eoiitimted to live in 
his own rank, w ill dcstroi/ his house." 

Charles proceeds to tell us that the 
old man adjured hitn passionutely, to 
iiiention this anticipation of his when- 
ever he saw the calamity likely to come 
to pass. His son would have thrust 
from him the execution of so unwA- 
come, and, we will add, so unmean- 
ing, a commission ; but he charged 
Jjini not to fail, as he w^ould answer at 
the dreadful day of judgment, and 
this he twice repeated. When Charles 
heard of the entail being cut ofll', and 
the [irubability of the estates descend- 
ing in a dift*ercnt line, he, in the very 
same room at Denton, where he re- 
ceived the charge, faithfully acquainted 
tluj then Lord Fairfax of what his 
grandfather had said. 

'flu* Fairfaxes seem to have had 


more fear of the general's robbing 
the family than they ought. In a life 
of the Duke of Buckingham we have 
met a statement that by his marriage 
with Fairfax’s daughter he got the 
manor of Helmesly, which had been 
his brother’s, and which became Fair- 
fax’s^by some grant in the Common- 
wealth time, for arrears of pay. Buck- 
ingham, also, in the same way,gotYurk 
House in the Strand ; hut an extract 
from Lord Fairfax’s will shows that 
he took care that the family estate of 
Denton should accompany the title. 
Other lauds arl given to his daughter 
and her male issue, which seems not 
unreasonable ; but the male issue of 
the Fairfaxes are preferred to his 
daughter’s female children. 

Whatever we may think of the ge- 
neral’s arrangements with respect to 
property, nothing could be more 
miserable than the rank eventually 
proved which he had purchased for 
his daughter. Her husband’* protti- 
gacies left her, at his death, in the 
most abject distress, and she died in 
the deepest pecuniary' embarrassment. 

The next inheritor of the title was 
Henry, son of tne Rev. Henry Fair- 
fax. A brother of his was the Brian 
Fairfax to whom posterity is indebted 
for much of the information which it 
possesses about the family. Brian 
edited the third Lord Fairfax’s “Short 
Memorial,”^ dull account of the ani- 
mating events in which he had been 
engaged. Brian, like all the Fair- 
faxes, indulged an unambitious taste 
for poetry, which has, fortunately for 
their fame, been hitherto allowed to 
remain in manuscript. The specimens 
given here are by no means worse 
than much that is called poetry, as 
Southey would say, by the courtesy 
of England.” The verse is the easy, 
fluent verse of Marvel, hut it has not 
Marvel’s delicacy of conception ; still 
it is not unploasing ; and provided he 
does not print too much of it, we 
shall nut fall out with the editor, if 
future volumes make us better ac- 
quainted with Brian. His tastes ma- 
nifestly were for country life. We 
have petitions from f»aks, which are 
well enough ; and in one case a vocal 
oak relates as much as it can remem- 
ber of the third Lord Fairfax. The 
third lord unfortunately had “a grand 
talent” for silence, and even when he 
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did speak in his woodland rambles, his did nofc always understand what ho 
stutter was such, that the vocal oak said — 

** ' He was silent/ says the oak, * and would only say 
He wished his victories fewer every day. 

Thus did he take his last farewell of me : 

To him obeisance made each neighbour tree. 

And at his funeral ntle desired to burn.’ ” 


The fifth lord died after some ien 
years* enjoyment of the title* His 
marriage with the only child of Tho- 
mas Lord Culpepper, of Thoresway, 
in the county of Linc^n, gave to his 
family Leeds Castle, in Kent, and 
lands of great extent in America. 
While he was yet at Oxford, some 
family arrangements made his guar- 
dians think it necessary to part with 
the estate at Denton, with which all 
his feelings were bound up. A lady, 
too, to whom be had been engaged, 
slighted him for a love of higher rank 
and larger fortune, and he determined 
to fly from Europe. He found a 
home on the western side of the Blue 
Ridge or Apalachian mountains. His 
modes of life appear to have been 
those of a very sociable and very ge- 
nerous roan, considerate for himself 
and for others. The glimpses here 
given us of his relations both with the 
settlers and with Indian society are 
such as to make us hope that he may 
re-appear in some future volume of 
this varied history. * 

We must now lay down these vo- 
lumes. It appears to us that the pub- 
lication is conceived on too extensive 
a scale. The circumstance that pas- 
sages of English history are casually 
illustrated by some of the letters 
is not a sufficient reason for nar- 
rating even the incidents thus illus- 
trated at a length which, reminds us 
more of the old chrotuicles than of 


Hume. The importance of Strafford’s 
trial, for instance, may warrant its 
being treated at the length of some 
fifty or sixty pages, in an historical 
work on the reign of Charles L ; or 
even in this work if such extended 
narrati^ explained any of the letters 
given here ; or if any information in 
Jhe letters, for the first time published, 
varied any of the features of that 
Svell-ktiown trial. But when no such 
reason can he assigned, wc think it 
most unreasonable to repeat in a work 
such as this “ Correspondence” — a nar- 
rative to be found in every library. 

We think that in the future vo- 
lumes compression should be studied 
— that references to familiar hooks 
should be given, and not extracts • 
and that in the selection of letters, 
no one should be admitted from the 
mere fact of its being found in these 
Fairfax papers. There is scarcely an 
object in printing any that do not, in 
some way or other, illustrate either 
some passage of history, or some trait 
of manners. In the volumes already 
printed, for instance, we think Mr. 
Stockdale’s letters might, with great 
advantage to the hook, have been alto- 
gether omitted. 

On the whole, however, the book 
forms an important accession to the 
original* 'sources of history ; and we 
look witli expectation, whick can 
scarcely bo disappointed, to its future 
volumes. 


A. 
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Birthday Oueats. 


MT DinTH-l>AY GUB8T8. 

f 

nV JOUM PI8HER MVRBAY. 


I. 

Why cloud with gloom 
The day that sees me one stage nearer home I 
What shall forbid me taste t 
Joy on this day, of these, perhaps the last. 

Go, get rne garlands — dowers that soonest fall — 
T^ct us have mirth and melody, and all 
The dainty things thaUappetite may whet ; 

Let us have more — much more . 

Wine thaiii you 8id before. 

More we shall need.— more have we to forget. 


II. 

Come now, my friends, come all. 

Come uninvited, come without a call— 

Ye have dwelt in my heart 
Many a long night— -nor with the dawn to part. 
Companions good and true ! You would not soon away, 
Nor in the sleepless night, nor long-desponding daj". 
Nor in the lonely wild, or lonelier crowd would fail — 
Nor once deny 
Y our choice good company — 

Unwelcome and unbidden guests — all hailt 


111 . 

My old friend, Time ! 

Still hearty — wearing bravely — ^in the prime 

Of thy four thousandth summer dost appear. 

Thy hand, my friend, draw near. 

Look weW into my face. Secst on tkia "brow 
'riie deepening traces of thy furrowing plough— 

Say, to thine own handwriting canst uiou swe^ ? — 

Long since didst thAi begin 
My once luxuriant curls to thin — 

There ! — ^take thy last year’s gift— this handful of gray hair ! 


IV. 


I would not grieve 

Thee for this night to spare, with thy good leave. 

My old mmiliar Care ! 

He comes in mockery — ^Mirth, be of my side, 

High crown the bowl, and in its rosy tide 
Drown the souLsickening monster — down— dimm— down 1 
Alas 1 tis all in vain. 

He struggles up again. 

Triumphant rides the bowl. Demon! thou wilt not drown 
VOL. xxxm. — NO. CXCIII. 
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V. 

As cofEn lead. 

Friendship 1 thy once warm hand is cold and dead ; 

Thy sickly grin 

Seems as if smiled the cofEned dead within. 

Envy and gold, malignity and pride. 

Have tom thee, unreluctant, from my side. 

Thou com*st as the ghost 
Of my old friendships lost. 

And bid's! the unworthy thought my foes would blush to hide. 


VI. 

Love I— art thou there ? 

Lingering at distance, treacherous boy and fair. 

When earlier thou didst come, 

Alas for me that 1 did take ^ec home 
So soon to be undone. 

1 tell thee *tis too late for tears a^I sighs— 

Woman’s exacting humours, lover’s lies — 

• Thou seest it comes to pass, 

1 am not as 1 was : 

<‘I go,” he cries, be wretched and be wise.” 

VII. 

• I asked not me ! 

What all my vanished hopes of birthdays gone ! 

Silent ye stand. 

A mournful band, by Memory led on ; 

Beckoning my soul to tempt the future day. 

Dark as my hope, and desolate as my way. 

What? — ^not gone yeti 
Suffer me to forget — 

You ask a t^ar, no more — ’tis your’s — away ! away f 

VIII. 

*Wlio comes so late. 

With knock portentous, thundering at my gate — 
Why burn our lights so dim ? 

Chill runs the sluggish Wood — shal«3S e very limb — 
Care looks aghast, and Friendship nics him home— 
Time only blenches not, but bids him come. 

Let's rise and welcome him. 

Welcome^ my friend unknown ! Come, kindly come. 

What means that hollow moan ! 

Death comes not yet. He will be here anon ! 


IX. 

He will be here anok ! 

I doubt him not — 1 never knew him fail. 

Time ! part wo fair and friendly. 1 but go 
To pay a debt I would no longer owe. 

My best beloved, and lost, whose ashes burn 
Bright in this broken heart’s funereal urn. 

I come ! — 1 come I — welcome me home ! 

Why stays my only friend. 

When I his stems attend — 

He cosies not yet— He will be here anon ! 

JftaioAHiKlwuw, Nov. 11, 1848. 
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Literatitre, pursued exclusively as 
a i)roli‘Ssioii, Las for ratLcr more than 
a (juai lor of a century proved to bo a 
path to oflice on the Continent, and 
an impediment to an 3^ olTicial employ- 
ment in Croat Britain. At the time 
of the Reform Bill, when the mind of 
EnnjUiml was roused to make a struggle 
against merely material influences, 
Earl Crey, the Marquis of Lansdownc, 
and I^ord (then Mr.) Stanley, united 
in rcsf>lving that the then adrainistra- „ 
tion should rally round it the literary 
and seientilic strength of the 3,ge ; 
their purpose was made known ; and 
the public press — not merely the news- 
pap(3rs and political prints, but the 
literary periodicals, the pamphlets, and 
even the histoi'ies of the period — gave 
them an amount of siqiport, without 
which, discredited as the AVhigs for 
many years had been, tluy would not 
have made a stand in England. There 
was in that ministry one who claimed 
to be a ** literary man’' — one who 
professed that be valued bis profes- 
sional success at the bar as mere dust 
jn the balance, when compared with 
his achievements in literature and sci- 
ence ; and whoso legal position was, 
in fact, owing to the general belief 
that if he- knew a litthi about law, 
ho would have known everything.” 
To this man Lords (irey and Lans- 
downe, in an evil hour, defiTrcd; they 
cared Utile for the exercise of mere 
patronage lliejiisedves, and thug^ suf- 
lertMl him to make it a qualification 
for all new appointments, that the 
eaudidales should be “bai'ristcrs of 
five yi'ars’ standing,” not perceiving' 
that such a rule, once adopted, would 
give the appointments to almost all 
ofJiees iiilo the hands of the only mi- 
nister brought into close contact with 
barristers — the Chancellor. 

Til the year 1835, on or about the 
15tb of June, there was a large and 
influential meeting of the leaders of 
the Whig party, at which some men 
^<c*f influence very freidy assailed what 
Sidney Smith has rather iiaporfeetly 
desiu’ibod as Lord Broudiam’s system 
of “ llarristraiion.” The ipiaiTcl be- 
tween bis ecdfentric lordshij) xind Lord 
T. lei bourne, which began on that day, 
was lU’ver healed. Brougham insisted 
oil retuiiiiiig a p7’ofes>ioual ([ualifiea- 


tion ofEce, and on being, from his 
position, sole judge of professional 
merits ; so that when the premier had 
a selection proposed to him for a com- 
missionership, ho found it often to bo 
a Hobson’s choice— ‘^his, or none.” 
Every one knows now that the condi- 
tion of admission into the list of Lord 
Brougham’s protegees was the profes- 
sion of a Chinese worship of the 
Chancellor’s superhuman powers, and 
that until such prostitution of mental 
power was complied with, every appli- 
cant for favour was received like a 
virgin seeking admission to the Mag- 
dalene, with “ Go, and *do thou like- 
wise.” 

Unfortunately, there were two emi- 
nent literary men, Theodore Hook 
and Thomas Moore, whose official ca- 
reer had been most unfortunate ; and 
though it is demonstrable in both 
cases, that literat!rre had nothing to 
say to their errors or misfortunes, tlioy 
both furnished an excuse for that al- 
most ostentatious neglect of literary 
merit, which signalised the second 
ministry of Lord Melbourne, and tlie 
last administration of Sir Robert Peel. 
Let us not bi& misunderstood : there 
was one section of literature to which 
Ijord Brougham paid servile devotion— 
the newspaper press: he bent before 
it, like tue savage before Robinson 
Crusoe’s gun, beseeching that it 
would not go oif, and kill poor Man 
E^ida3^” He exploded it himself one 
fine morning, with ^‘The queen 1ms 
done it all.” He was blown to a dis- 
tance beyond the limits of his recupe- 
rative energies ; ‘l)ut the evil he has 
done lives after him, and “the good” 
is not ‘‘ interred with his bones,” iu 
the first place, because “the good” 
has no existence ; and in the second, 
because the bones arc still above the 
earth’s surface. 

The evil lives : literature is at this 
hour deemed a disqualification for po- 
litical office in high quarters. Theo- 
dore Hook is quoted as a decisive in- 
stance of the unfitness of literary men 
for political life, and by none more 
frequently than by those who are 
deeply indebted to poor IJook for 
their position in political fife, and 
their standing in general society. 

'I'hose who have- not seen Theodore 
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Hook in his moments of improvisa- in pun^ to use his own phrase^ rcfcired 
tUm — ^the nearest approach to poetic to an assertion made some short time 
inspiration which the present century, before by a bookseller at table, that 
at least, has witnessed — cannot under- the profits made by literary men wore 
stand all that was abnormal and all so enormous, as to threaten the swamp- 
that was exceptional (not exception- ing of publishers. A brief survey of 
ttft/e) in his character as a Irterary Hook's career will show that the 
man. Tic was the very incarnation of scampishness" was tlic cause of all 
the genius of farce, but of farce carried his errors and all his misfortunes, and 
to a height which approached subli- that his literature alone saved him 
mity. llis wiitings convey a very from absolute and premature ruin, 
imperfect and erroneous impression of We speak thus in no liostile spirit : it 
the man. All that Tjas impulsive and was impossible to be acipiainted with 
all that was natural in his extraordi- Hook, and not to feel that he was 
nary i)Owers, he rendered subservient greater and better in his inlioreni 

to ])erbonation. In speaking or writ- nature than he had (*vcr shown liiui- 

ing he never was less serious than self to be, either in action or intention, 
when he was strongest and loudest in * As he said himself of one wh(» still 
his assertions of perfect sincerity. « livt^ “ lie was a gxQut perversion 
Our view of his life differs from liook's fatheu' was an eminent iiiiisi- 
that of his biographer,* because wc cal composer. His brother, who was 
deny him the title of “a literary eighteen years senior to him, entered 
man,” which indeed he always repu- the church before Theodore was of an 
diated ; and from his reviewer in the age to go to school, and his mother 
Quarterlifi because his career is set died when he was about fourteen 

down as incident to literary life, in- years of age. JTorn in tlie same year 

stead of being^one of the most erratic as 8ir llobert and Lord Tlyron, 
and exceptional that a literary bio- he was their schfiolfellow at llarrc^w, 
grapher ever rceoftlcd. Hook, from but was not personally acquainted 
the beginning to the end of his career, with either. On his mother's death, 
jirided himself infinitely more on his he easily pcrsuad(‘d his father to allow 
conversational powers than on his lite- him to remain at home. Surrounded 
rnry talents ; and all those who have by a musical atmosjihore from child 
ever known him will ('Oiifess that he made hood — gifted with a rich, sw(*ct, and 
no false estimate in the^irefcrence. ])owerJul voice, he soon became dis- 
I'lie real man of lidlers and the tinguishod as an (‘xcellent jdayer on 
brilliant conversationalist of tlw* sa- the jiiano-forte, and a singer both of 
loon and the boudoir, are characters Jialhetic and comic songs. He had 
very rarely united, and when united, long possessed his wondrous talent ot* 
are still more rarely lilciided in liar- improcisation before he bceame con- 
mony. We have before us a note scions of its value, 
from Hook, saying, do not thank « Whileyctarhil<l,an«lbtill imkiKmn to farm, 
you for your eumpliinenting me on iichfljcdiuuumbciB, loi iiicnuiuSusi nm." 
speaking well and itmvh last night, for One evening, when he was about 
1 wrote* badly and little to-day: more sixteen, intending to hoax liis father, 
water in the well, and less of snch in « lie sung, to his own acco]iipaniiii(>nt, 
the muchy would have been an im- two ballads, one grave and one , 
provement.” AVe contend, in fact, which he jirett'ndcd to have received 
that Hook’s errors arose not from his from a rival composer. Thi* father 
having adopted literature as a profes- pointed out some grave errors in the 
bion, but Irom his having misused score, but cxprcss(*d great admiration 
every opportunity of this profession of the verses; they had, jirobably, 
when ho had slmt hunself out from all little point or meaning, but they were 
others. One evening, at a literary smooth, easy, and flowing, os, indeed, 
dinner, when his health was proiiosed were all Hook’s improvisations, un- 
rather late by Ihe poet Campbell, he der whatever circumstances produced.^ 

called himself “a literary scamp, and Hook told his s(*eret ; he was taLcn"^ 

the most erratic of all comets in a into a kind of jiartnership with his fa- 

copper-nicking system.” The hooked- thcr, to whose music he wrote songs ; 

,1“ The Lilt* and llumains of Theodore Kdward Hook.” By the Rev. R. H. 
Dalton liarbani, author of ** The Life of Thomas Ingoldsby.” 2 vols. 8vo. Bent- 
ley JfQndon. 1849. 
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and thus in boyhood he at once jumped 
into a kind of precocious independence. 

1 fe had free admission to all the thea- 
tres, both before and behind the cur- 
tain. Ills puns and repartees became 
celebrated m the dramatic circles, and 
the actresses vied with each other in 
s<'(*king the attentions of the lively 
I’licodore. 

The Kev. Mr. Hook saw the danger 
of such a life ; he remonstrated suc- 
ccssliilly with the father, and took 
'^rheodore to Oxford, intending to have 
liim educated for the bar. one is 
admitted to the University otOxford 
who docs not sign the thirty-nine ar->- 
tides. It is said that a country squire^ 
when asked by the vice-chancellor, 
“ Will you subs(!ribc to the thirty nine* 
articles?” replied, “With all my heart, 
sir — how inudi?” Hook had heard 
tin’s story, which greatly tickled his 
fancy, and suggested to him that this 
part of the ceremony of matricula- 
tion might furnish material for frolic. 
WHien asked, “ Arc you ready to sign 
the thirty-nine artichis?” he irreve- 
rently replied, “ Quite ready, sir, or 
forty if you please 1” The offended 
functionary closed the book, and was 
with difficulty induced to pass over 
the irreverent jest by the earnest en- 
treaties of the elder brother, 13ut 
Hook had seen enough of Oxford : he 
(juitted it with a secret determination 
never to return, and, hastening back 
to London, resolved to become a writer 
I’or the stage. 

His first drama, “ The Soldier's 
Itcturn," had a great run. "Jdie inci- 
dents wtire taken from the French, 
and mncJi of the ilialoguc was llbrrowcd 
from the same source ; still there were 
quips and points which boro the im- 
]»ress of the Theodorian mint, such 
as when a landlord, being asked by^ 
traveller, “ Are, you the master of this 
house?” replies, “Yes, sir, my wife 
has been dead these three weeks.” 

Much of th(i success of Hook’s 
farces and cornie operas was owing to 
the incomparable acting of Liston and 
Matthews, with both of whom ho 
formed habits of the closest intimacy. 
'Fhcy were ol'lcr than he was ; but they 
had a luxuriance of animal spirits al- 
most as wild as his own. “ Catch 
him who can,” a farce written with 
special refdjFcnce to the peculiarities of 
tnese great men, was one of the most 
successful pieces of the day. Many 
long years after, we have heard Hook, 


who was a capital mimic, take off the 
grave, irresistible drollery of Liston, 
in some of the most telling points. 
Several other minor pieces rapidly fol- 
lowed, of which “Tekeli” was the 
most f successful. This play is now 
only remembered by its casual men- 
tion in Byron's ** English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers” — 

“ OoilB 1 o’er these boards shafl' folly rear her hcail, 

Which Oarriuk trod, and Kemble lU'es to trend t 

On these shall farce display Buffrioncry's mask, 

And Hook concealSiis heroes in a cask V* 

Theodore was more hurt by this 
unkindness from his old schooHellow 
than he chose to confess. He took re- 
venge by several severe reviews of 
Byron’s works in the John Bull, some 
years after ; and he was one of the, 
few critics who steadfastly maintained 
that the reputation of Lord Hyroii’s 
poetry was far beyond its merits, and 
that his name would be almost un- 
known in a future generation. 

“ Gilbert Giivncy ” is almost an au- 
tobiography. llrccortts the adventures 
of Hook ill his lirst burst of man- 
hood” (bis own felicitous expression) ; 
but we who have heard him tell those 
adventures with many variations, so 
as to make every fresh recital al)so- 
lutcly a new story, feel that the nar- 
ratives in the book fall far short in 
spirit and iUcincss of the unrivalled 
style in which they were told by him- 
self. Print cannot contain or repre- 
sent the mellow voice, the sparkling 
eye, and the iiantoiiiimic gesture, all 
the more humorous because it was 
quiet and subdued — to say nothing ol‘ 
multitudinous allusions to some p<‘cii- 
liarities of his auditors, who louiul 
themselves happily hit at a turn the 
most unexpected. 

The hoax of getting himself and 
friend invited to dinner, by the retired 
merchant on the banks of thii Thames, 
whose conservatory, as pretended sur- 
veyors, they thieatcned to remove, in 
in order to out an imaginary canal, 
was one which Hook loved to tell, 
but which he varied so often that it 
was difficult to discover the facts on 
which it was really founded. Mr. 
Barham’s version of this picco of con- 
summate impudence, is that which we 
believe most nearly approximates to 
truth. Hook did go to a stranger’s 
house, where he accidentally discover- 
ed that a large dinner-party was given ; 
exerted his wondrous conversational 
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powers so as to charm the whole com- 
pany, before his host could interfere 
to ask an explanation ; was invited to 
dinner ; kept the table in a roar ; had 
a friend to call for him ; and wound , 
up the fun of the evening by gfing to 
the piano- forte, and improvising a 
song, in which he related the whole 

f >lot to his astonished auditory. The 
ast verse, which, by the way, is not a 
little mangled in the Quarterly y was — 

“ I am very murh pleased ^ith your fure, 

Your dinner'H oi prlm*as your cook, 

My friend’s Mr. Terry, the player. 

And I'm Mr. Theodore Hook." 

Theodore’s great ally, at this time, 
was Mr. Thomas Hill — the Tommy 
Hill of all literary reminiscences — ^the 
Hull of “ Gilbert Gurney” — the 
Pry of Poole’s clever comedy — and 
the contributor of all manner of ab- 
surdities in “ Natural History to the 
PteADays of theil/ormwg Chronicle,’** 
Hill was to Hook what the whetstone 
is to the razor; he was as proud of 
being the buttons others are of being 
the jester. Ho diejl some six or seven 
ears ago, at the age of eighty-three ; 
ut twenty years before that, it had 
been the fashion to tr<^.at him as a 
Methuselah. James Smith asserted 
that the register of his birth had been 
burned in the great fire of London; 
Hook averred th«‘it ho was one ol‘ th(j 
Little Hills mentioned as skipping in 
the Psalms ; and« George Oolinan 
gravely inquired whether he had been 
at all sea-sick when a companion of 
Noah in the ark! “Paul Pry*’ was 
not an exaggerated picture of Mr. 
Hill’s inquisitiveness, and of his j’ limp- 
ing to the strangest conclusions on the 
most conjectural evidence. He felt 
very bitterly the exposure of his harm- 
less peculiarities on <4:110 .stage, and 
spoke of Poole with not unnatural 
bitterness ; but, strange to say, he 
was delighted with his delineation in 
“Gilbert Gurney;” and, on more 
than one occasion after the publication 
of the novel, asseverated the truth of 
many of the wildest adventures in 
which he had borne a part. 

Towards the close of his life. Hook 
frequently declared that the adven- 
tures in his mad career of youth, the 
strange stories which he had heard, 
and tne eccentric characters which he 
encountered, would have furnished 
matcri^ for an entire library of 
** Saying and Doings.” We know 


that he had formed plans and plots for 
a vast number of stories ; and, judging 
merely from the outline whicn he im- 
provised, we should say that he in- 
vented far better novels than he ever 
wrote. We well remember his sketch 
of “ The Tufthunter,” in which he de- 
signed to portray what would have 
been his possible course of life had he 
pursued his studies in Oxford. Hook 
undoubtedly owed his first intro- 
duction into the aristocratic circles to 
the Sheridans. In his greatness, and, 
alas ! in his weaknes.s, he was too like 
the ri&hly-gifted head of the family. 
We doubt whether this was the source 
of his introduction to the Marchioness 
of Hertford ; for he told a very diffe- 
rent* story, but with so many varia- 
tions when questioned, that it would 
be useless to attempt to ascertain the 
facts. The marchioness, liowever, in- 
vited him to meet the regent, in Man- 
chiister-squarc, somewhere about the 
time that Percival’s ministry was con- 
tinued, to the great discomfiture of 
the Whigs ; and Hook’s improvised 
song was a very clever cjiricature of 
the corres})ondence between the 
prince’s friends and the unbending Earl 
Grey — containing furthermore a large 
admixture of scandal, which, however 
acceptable to royal and loyal ears in 
1811, would not now bear repetition. 
We have never seen a perfect copy of 
the song, but snatches of it were long 
circulated in fashionable society. A 
lady, Avhosc title “ slided into verse 
and hitcliod in the rhyme,” had a de- 
sc^mdant who, thirty years after, liear- 
ing the obnoxious couplet, supposed 
that it 'xiras an attack upon Ijis ladj', 
and wrote to Hook for an ex])l.’ination. 
He received in rejdy a significant ex- 
tract from the Table of Affinity at the 
f.nd of our Prayer Books, eiit out, if 
wo reuiomber aright, and pasted oii a 
sheet of letter-paper. It was — 

“ A m,\n may not marry his grandmother^^ 

for against this lady, not against the 
n»)ble lord’s wife, had the satire been 
directed. 

I’he royal patronage, to which Hook 
was thus recommended, proved to be 
the great misfortune of his life. The 
regent declared, “ Something must be 
done for Hook and in those days, 
every inconvenient something was un- 
derstood to mean a colonial appoint- 
ment. It is something of a digression ; 
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but an example of the mode in which 
tlio <‘olonies were administered in those 
days, wlilch we have heard from hi<rh 
aulliority, deserves 1o be narrated. 

Shortly after his return from the 
East, Sir Stamford llafUes was invited 
to a ministerial dinner, where he dwelt 
veiy strongly on the commercial im- 
jKirtance of cTava, its command of the 
traide of the Indian archipelago, and 
the certainty that its continued occii- 
])ation would have opened to British 
jiiauufacturers the coiumerco of China 
and Japan. It was naturally asked 
why this had not been statei before 
so valuable a possession had been 
lianded over to the Dutch, almost as a 
luattcu' of compliment, at the Congress 
of Vienna, Itallles declared thg-t he* 
had represented the facts in the 
strong(*st terms to the Colonial Office ; 
and on subsequent inquiry, all his dis- 
patches to Earl Bathurst on the sub- 
ject of Java were found carefully i)rc- 
scrvi'd, but ano^oned. When such 
negligence was displayed by the head 
of the colonial d(*partment, what was 
to be expected from distant and sub- 
ordinate functionaries ? 

Lat<* in 18I‘i, Theodore Hook was 
appointed accomptant-gcneral and 
treasurer to the colony of tlu' Mau- 
ritius, with a salary and allowances 
ainouiitiiig to about X2,0()0 per year. 
He was a man to whom the simjdest 
antlmielical question would have been 
as ditlicult a ])roblem as th<» bisection 
of an angle or th(' (uiadrature of the 
eiiele. He knew nothing of business ; 
and to the latest hour of his life could 
never understand the regulation of an 
account • and he was placed at the 
h(*ad of an office in which dmerenees 
of eurrency produced ooiiijilieations 
and perjilcxities which would have 
pii/zlcd the fiist Cambist in the worl^. 

During the five jears iliuL he re- 
juainod on the island. Hook never vi- 
sited liis office, for the purposes of bii- 
siii(‘ss, five times. He always asserted 
— and his biogra])hprs re])eat the as- 
sertion — that his ])crsonal (‘xpeiiditurc 
was below his official income ; but the 
ratio between his expenditure and his 
income was an ineoinprchensible st*cret 
to Hook from the beginning of his life 
to his end— 

“ No matter wIm re the money’s found, 

It Is hut so mui li more lu debt, 

And that was ne’tr tunsidcred >et.” 

A raw, wild youth, of twenty-five, to 


whom all matters of finance were as 
inexplicable as the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, whose previous life had been 
devoted to attaining ** the sublimity 
of scampishness,” naturall;^ shunned 
all cqptact with the calculations of tho 
market- value of dollars, rupees, and 
all the variations of coinage in tho 
four quarters of the globe. Pecula- 
tion abounded in every direction ; and 
Hook could not prevent it if be would, 
and would not if ho could. It was 
one of his stamjiim jests, that never 
knew Tihat were the duties of his office 
until he was made a prisoner for ne- 
glecting them. General Parqulior, 
the governor of tlie Mauritius, was a 
near relative of the lady to whom 
Theodore’s brother, the Kev. Doctor 
Hook, was married. This was a serious 
disadvantage to the young treasurer — 
it saved him from the reproofs which 
his oflicial negligence ought to have 
provoked, and!^ encourageahim to pur- 
sue a career of thoughtlessness, care- 
lessness, and extravagance, which 
could not but end in ^iiin. 

It deserves to be remarked, that 
while Hook’s novels contain abundant 
results of his keenness of observation 
at Madeira, tho Cape of Good Hope, 
and St. Helena, there can hardly bo 
found a passage relating to the Mau- 
ritius. Ilis reviewer in the Quarterly 
slatt's that the Qui/iis in his ** Sayings 
and Doings,” and other novc’ls, wore 
hketehes from characters he met in tho 
Mauritius; but we have good reason 
to believe that they might he much 
more easily identified with well-known 
freiiuenters of the Oriental Club- 
house, in llanover-scpinre. 

Farquhar was eompelled to return 
to Europe from ill-health ; he was suc- 
ceeded by (rciieral Hall, who deemed 
it n#*eessary to* order a general inves- 
tigation, and audit of accounts. Tliose 
of the treasury were found to he in a 
most hopeless state of confusion. A 
clerk, wiio afterwards committed sui- 
cide, declared that ;17,000 dollars had 
bi'cn paid into the treasury, for whii'li 
no credit had been given. Even at this 
crisis of his fate Hook would not take 
tho trouble of investigating the books 
of his office. The Commissioners of 
pjncpiiry found them such a mass of 
irregularities, di.serepancics, and con- 
tradictions, that they believed them 
to be deliberately and designedly fal- 
sified. Deputy-Governor Hall took 
the some viewy and ordered Hook to 
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be arrested on a charge of fraud and 
peculation. 

Fraud and peculation there were 
without doubts but in them Hook was 
no participator. He had left every- 
thing to the clerks and agents. ^They 
had taken advantage of his negligence, 
and for this delinquency he was mo- 
rally and legally responsible. This 
was a view of the case which Theodore 
could never be brought to recognise. 
He denied that acceptance of office in- 
volved responsibility^- and there was 
some plausibility in his argument. 

If,” said he, “ they wanted the ha^ 
lance regular, they should have looked 
for a man of more weight.*' 

Hook was sent home a prisoner ; he 
had a protracted and unfortunate voy- 
age of nine months, during which he 
and his compdhions suffiered some se- 
vere privations. At Saint Helena 
he encountered, on his way to the 
Cape, Lord Charles Somerset, with 
whom he had been slightly acquainted 
in London. Lord Charles, Knowing 
nothing of the Arrest, said to him, ** I 
hope, Mr. Hook, ‘,that you are not 
going home for your health.” “My 
lord,” replied Theodore, “ I am sorry 
to say they think there’s something 
wrong in the chest.** 

On landing in England he learned 
that the criminal process against him 
had been abandoned, but that he was 
to be sued as a debtor to the crown. The 
debt was never paid, and was never 
cancelled. Mr. Barham endeavours 
to show that Hook was treated harsh- 
ly by the government ; but assuredly 
it would be a strange principle to apply 
to officials, that when they are not 
guilty of crimes they should be allowed 
to escape the conse<iuences of negli- 
gence. Taking the mildest possible 
view of the case, it must be confessed, 
that Hook’s negligence was the most 
flagrant, gross, and culpable to be 
found in the whole of our colonial ad- 
ministration. 

Soon after his return to England, 
Hook renewed an old acquaintance 
with Mr. John Wilson Crokcr, then 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and the 
most dreaded Aristarchus of the Qtuir- 
terly Remew. Benjamin DTsraeli thus 
describes the nature of their inter- 
course in his Coningsby,” represent- 
ing Croker as Rigby, and Hook as 
Lucian Gay: — 

“ The other gentleman was of a dif- 
ferent class and character. Nature had 
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intended Lucian Gay for a scholar and 
a wit ; necessity had made him a scrib- 
bler and a buffoon. He had distinguished 
himself at the University ; but he had 
no patrimony, nor those powers of per- 
severance which success in any learned 
profession requires. He was good-look- 
ing, had great animal spirits, and a 
keen sense of enjoyment, and could not 
drudge. Moreover he had a fine voice, 
and sang his own songs with considera- 
ble taste ; accomplishments which made 
his fortune in society, and completed 
his ruin. In due time he extricated 
himself from the Bench, and merged 
Into johrnalism, by means of which he 
chanced to become acquainted with Mr. 
Rigby. That worthy individual was 
not slow in detecting the treasure he 
had flighted on — a wit, a ready and 
happy writer, a joyous and tractable 
being, with the eaucation, and still the 
feelings and manners, of a gentleman. 
Frequent the Sunday dinners which 
found Gay a guest at Mr. Rigby’s villa; 
numerous the airy pasquinades he left 
behind, and which made the fortune of 
his patron. Flattered by the familiar 
acquaintance of a man of station, and 
sanguine that he had found the link 
which would sooner or later restore 
him to the polished world that he had 
forfeited, Gay laboured in his vocation 
with enthusiasm and success. Willing- 
ly would Rigby have kept his treasure 
to himself ; and truly he hoarded it for 
a long time, but it oozed out.” 

We have reason to know that there 
is much truth in this rather ill-natured 
description. Hook certainly believed 
that Croker designedly kei)t him back 
in order to use him as a conveniemt 
tool, and he more than once took the 
characteristic revenge de.scribed by 
DTsraeli, in a passage which docs no 
more than justice to Hook’s unrivalled 
powers of mimicry : — 

“ His powers of mimicry, indeed, were 
great and versatile ; but in nothing was 
ho so happy as in a parliamentary de- 
bate. And it was remarkable that, 
though himself a man who on ordinary 
occasions was quite incapable, without 
infinite perplexity, of publicly express- 
ing his sense of the merest courtesy of 
society, he was not only a master of the 
style of every speaker of distinc- 
tion in either house, but he seemed, in 
his imitative play, to appropriate their 
intellectual, as well as their physical 
peculiarities, and presented you with 
their mind, as well as their manner. 
There were several attempts to-night 
to induce Lucian to indulge his guests 
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with a debate, but he seemed to avoid 
t he exertion, which was great. As the 
night grew old, however, and every 
hour he grew more lively, he suddenly 
broke, without further pressure, into 
the promised diversion ; and Coningsby 
listened really with admiration to a dis- 
ruBsion, of which the only fault was, 
that it was more parliamentary than the 
original ; * plus Arabe quo 1’ Arabic.* 
The Duke was never more curt, 
nor Sir Robert more specious ; ho was 
as fiery as a Stanley, and as acrid as 
a Graham. Nor did he do their oppo- 
nents less justice. Lord Palmerston 
him self never treated a profisund sub- 
ject with a more pleasant volatility; 
and when Lucian rose at an early hour 
of morn, in a full house alike exhaustf^d 
and excited, and after having endured 
for hours, in sarcastic silence, die nlh- 
nacing finger of Sir Robert shaking 
over the green table, and appealing to 
his misdeeds in the irrevocable records 
of Hansard, Lord John himself could 
not have afforded a more perfect repre- 
sentative of pluck. 

“ I5ut loud as was the laughter, and 
vehement the cheering with which Lu- 
cian’s performances were received, all 
these ebullitions sank into insignificance 
compared with the reception which 
gr(‘etod whiit bo himself announced was 
1o he the speech of the night. Having 
quaffed full many a quaigh ol' toddy, he 
insisted on deliviTing it on the table, 
a [iropositioii with which his auditors 
immediately closed. 

“ The orator appeared, the great 
mail of the night, who was to answer 
I'verybody on both sides. Ah ! that 
harsh voice, that arrogant style, that 
sauey superficiality which decided on 
everything, that insolent ignorance that 
contradicted everybody ; it was impos- 
sible to mistake tliem I An4 ( 'oningsby 
had the pleasure of si'eing reproduced 
before him the guardian of his youth, 
the patron of tlie mimic — the Right 
Honourable Nicholas Rigby !” « 

Wc come now to the great event of 
Hook’s life, the establishment of the 
John Bull newspaper. It is said to 
have been suggested by Sir Walter 
S(ioit, by Terry, by Croker, by Mr. 
Manners Sutton, afterwards Lord 
Canterbury, and by Canning. The 
simple truth is, that all these, and 
many more, could establish fair claims 
to a share in its organization. Hook 
had been from infancy a partisan of 
“ Church and king,” as this phrase 
was understood at Oxford in the most 
palmy days of divine right. He was 


personally attached to George IV,, 
whom he^always believed to have been 
anxious to provide for him, but whose 
kind intentions he believed to have 
been baffled by some mysterious po- 
litiijpl intrigue. The q^ueen’s trial 
had dragged royalty Hirough the 
mire, and had not allowed the Church 
to pass unscathed. Hook was resolv- 
ed to rescue his friends, and to crush 
the Brandenburgh- House party; a 
periodical of some kind was necessary 
for the purpose, and he long hesitated 
between a magazine and a newspaper. 
Mr. William Shaekell, thon an emi- 
nent printer, and as vehement a 
“Church and king” man as Theodore 
himself, turned the scale in favour of 
the newspaper, and the first number 
appeared on the evening of December 
Kith, 1820. 

It was a ferocious and unscrupulous 
attack on all who had ever shewn a 
tendency to favour the cause of the 
queen. “It was,” says Mr. Barham, 
^*ono of Hook’s favourite maxims, 
that there exists ,somc wi*ak point, 
soraci secret cancer, in cv(ivy family, 
the lightest toifch on which is torturt^. 
Upon that hint he spahe/* A more 
abominable principle was never adopt- 
ed ; Hook lived to see it carried to an 
extent from wliich he would havc^ 
shrunk: hlaek nmil was demanded 
from every family which liappcnod to 
have a blot on its eseiitcheon, until 
the weekly press of London becjimo a 
nuisance that require*! to be abated. 

Bull’s favourite weiipon was song, 
and Hook’s powers of impraoisatUm 
gave him unrivalled facilities in thejiro- 
duction of satiric rhymes. On looking 
over these effusions, which Mr. Bar- 
ham has published in his second 
volume, we find few superior, and 
many very lar inferior, to songs which 
wc have hoard Hook improoise in the 
social circle. Their success was ow- 
ing to their perfect applicability to tho 
time; they embodied the current 
scandal .and gossip of the day, just as 
his social effusions retailed the topics 
of conversation in the eveninej. One 
of the earliest and best is “ The Hunt- 
ing of the Hare,” written to the old 
tunc of that name, and designed to 
ridicule the visitors at Brandenburgh 
House, and the number of addresses 
(some of them ridiculous enough) 
presented to the queen. Two or three 
stanzas will be sullicient :•« 
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“ Would you hear of the triumph of purity ? 

Would you share in the joy of the queen ? 

List to my song, and in perfect security, 

Witness a row where you durst not have been ; 

All kinds of addresses 
From collars of SS. 

To vend'jrs of cresses, 

Came up like a fair ; 

And all through September, 

October, November, 

And down to December, 

They hunted this Hare. 

Bold, yet half-blushing, the gay Lady Jersey 

DroVe up to the entrance, but halted outside, 

While Lefton s lair tribe, from the ba^ks of tho Mersey, ^ 

Who promised to keep her in countenance, shyed. 

But this never hinders ' 

The sham Lady I . 

Who stoutly goes indoors — 

Old liusU doo^, tho same ; 

Great scorn of all such is, 

^ But Bedford’s brave duchess, 

To get on her crutches, 

Delighted the damo. 

“ And now ere I send off my song to the town-sellers, 

(’Twill fetch rather more than the speeches of Hume) 

We’ll give one huzza to her pure privy-councillors, 

Lushington, Williams, Wilde, Denman, and Brougham, 

And Vizard, and Cobbett, 

And Hunt, who would mob it. 

And Cam, who would job it. 

As Dad did before ; 

And Worthman, tho prate-man. 

And Pearson, the p/a^e-man, 

And Matthew, the great maPf 
^ Who found us this Hare.” 

Though Hook’s share in the John lapse, from pure excess of excitc- 
Bull brought him in more than £2,000 ment. 

a-year, indcjxindent of a liberal sfilary At one of these symposia a dispute 
as editor, yet when the first excitement J'rosc about marine painting. An 
of novelty was over, and the death of amateur, who was present, inaiiitained, 

the queen changed the aspect of poli- in opposition to Hook, that a boat 

tical warfjire, instead of directing his might be a beautiful object in a pic- 
energies to the sustaining a property ture. Hook, at last wearied of the 
whicli might have yielded him a hand- subject, exclaimed, We have had 
some provision for life, Jie neglected enoj-gh of the boat, let go the paintery 
the paper, which soon sunk in circula- No constitution could stand the fre- 
tioD, almost as rapidly as it rose, quent repetition of these scenes, but 

Aristocratic and dissipated society once engaged in them Theodore was 

was eagerly courted, and easily at- unable to recede. The wholesome re- 
tained. Wit and humour graced the straint which marriage would have im- 

dinner-table and the drawing-room ; posed was not only wanting but unat- 

but when the serious had retired, the tainable. He bad formed an illicit 

fm began. Then, in some remote connexion with an amiable and faith- 

chamber, the young men gathered fill woman, whom he had never the 

round Hook, broiled bones and devil- courage to marry, nor the cruelty to 

ed biscuits inspired an artificial thirst, discard. He was fondly attached to 

to be drowned in hot and strong pota- his children. One of his daughters, 

tions, while every fresh draught seem- who had attained her twenty-first year 

ed to develop new and unsuspected during his last illness, came, accom- 

powers of entertainment in Hook, panied by her sister, Louisa, to salute 

until mind and body sunk into col- him on the morning of her birth-day. 
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Turning to a friend, who sat by the 
botlside, he said, “People say that I 
uin fond of gaining, and I must own 
that I dearly love Vingt-un and Loo, 

Hook’s novels were almost as much 
improvisations as his songs, and like 
llu‘.rn tliey had immense success at 
their first appearance, but did not 
long retain their popularity. He re- 
ceived £2,000 for the second series 
of Sayings and Doings,*’ which was 
not, however, so successful as the 
first. But this source of emolument 
he soon abused. lie received payment 
for works which only cxistid in their 
titles, and the manuscript thus paid 
for was not always forthcoming. Pub- 
• lishers soon began to exercise a cau- 
tion which Hook resented ; and thus 
the more painfully his pecuniary diffi- 
culties accumulated around him, the 
more perilously did he seem bent on 
destroying ihe only means by which 
he might be extricated. 

It is not our purpose to criticise any 
of liis novels. Maxwell” is unques- 
tionably the best, and the character of 
'^(lodfrcy Moss,” designed to repre- 
sent. his boon companion, the Rev. Mr. 
Cannon, is not exaggerated. But we 
must mention that Hook introduced 
acquaintances into his novels, and be- 
trayed family secrets for the purpose 
of wounding feeling on very slight 
provocation, and often in shc(ir wan- 
lonncss. Two characters, drawn with 
unmislakealjle accuracy in Jack 
Brag,” wei>* caricatures of pijrsons to 
whom he had been under the deepest 
obligations. 

As Hook became more and more 
hohituc of aristocratic circus, he drew 
oil* from the companions and associates 
of his early life, or treated them with 
a haughty capriciousness very painful 
1o endure. It was symjitoraatic oi this 
feeling lliat he lost no opportunity in 
the John Bull of assailing the drama- 
tic profession, and that he speaks of 
everything connected with the thea- 
tres, casually mentioned in his novels, 
in a tone of contemptuous abhorrence. 

His excessive *‘love of approbation” 
made Hook a groat frequenter of the 


clubs, where he was always the centre 
of an admiring circle. He strained 
his powers to -win applause, and was 
forced to have recourse to artificial 
means to restore his exhausted spirits. 
Thip was repeated three, four, or five 
tiines at the different clubs to which 
he belonged, and of which ho regularly 
went the round; and the “just one 
tumbler of brandy and water** at 
luncheon was not unfreqiiently dou- 
bled, and did not always stop there. 
Then probably came an aristocratic 
bantpiet, whSre there was no stint of 
lordly wines, an improvisation in the 
drawing-room, whicn taxed his mental 
powers to the utmost; *‘a half-hour 
at Crockford’s,” that is to say, two 
hours of gambling and dissipation, 
ending with a return home by day- 
light, because he ha^ been advised md 
to expose himself to the night air. 

The consequences of such a despe- 
rate course soon became manifest — 
increasing pecuniary embarrassmcnls, 
decreasing health, ingenuity overtaxed 
to find means of raising ordinary sup- 
plies, the bottle. Over these last 
scenes we droiT the curtain, and could 
wish that Mr. Barham had done the 
same. We wish only to rememher 
the unrivalled conversationalist, whose 
writings, with all their brilliancy and 
all their wit, can never cnabhi a reader 
to form jj,n estimate of his wondrous 
owers. But wc protest against his 
eing regarded .as a type of literary 
men : he belonged to the class reluc- 
tantly imd by accident; he shrunk 
from any identification with literature,' 
.as if it were a pollution ; he was a 
spendthrift, a tuft-hunter, and an ad- 
venturer, ■ who made his intellectual 
powers subservient to his extrava- 
gance or his ambition, but never 
valued thegi as the means of obtain- 
ing fame. If ever intellectual scamp- 
ishness could be predicated of any- 
body, he was the m.an, and he was not 
the first, nor will he be the last of 
sc.amps who was justly stigmatised, 
but not the less justly admired and 
lamented. 
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THE DEATH-BED OF JACOB BOEHMEN. 
e 

DY TllK REV. R. S. BROOKR. 

And thim I shadow ont the enthnsioit mystic of the first fort— viz., the harmlcfs specicf ; iit the head of 
which ftandf the illuminated Teutonic Theosopher Jacob Boeluneu.*’— Samuel T. Coi.kkiuce. 


The circiimitanres attending the death of tills great philosophic mystic of tlie sixtcctitli century ure faithfully 
detailed in the following lines. 

WTiert Within the walls of Gorlitz, the Teutonic*iiiystic lay. 

Circled bj his weeping dear ones, watching till he passed away : 

When, with coining Death contending, the reluctant flame of life. 

Leaping in its silver socket, scarce maintained the dubious strife : 

It was daybreak ; and the crimson of the pu/plo skies had come, 

Like a spirit, through the lattice, flushing all the sick man’s room — 

Lighting up his fixing features, calm as marble sculpture-wrought, 

With something like their former tone of life and lofty thought. 

Broader, brighter broke the morning, and the crimson hues are gone ; 

And, blazing all with gems and gold, upheaves God’s glorious sun : 

Was it this that stayed the life-tides, as they slowly ebbed away ? 

Was it this that checked the spirit ere it soared to endless Day ? 

\ 

And the dying man npspako and said — ** Ope the door that I may hear 
That soft music which is ringing wild and sweet within my ear. 

Heard you not that strain excelling? Blessed sound ! it sinks and falls — 

Oh, Lord of Hosts, *tis thy still voice* that to ray spirit calls.” 

“ Oh, strength of Love I-t-oh, Life of death! — My God, above this hour 
Lift me. Oh, Saviour, strong the waves, but stronger is thy power.” 

Then to the wall he turned his face. “ Now I go lienee,” he cried. 

To paradise, to meet my Lord.” And simply thus he died. 

And was it not a marvel in such an hour to see 

How God did loose the fetters of his mind’s long phantasy ? — 

How one like him so over-wrought, who had leaped beyond all rules, 

To jilunge in depths uutrod alike by sages and by fools — 


Rapt-f in the holy Sabbath” — trod the Centre and the ground 
Of man’s hi<lden nature” — shadowed over with a mysl-ery profound” — 
Heal’d the tones, and felt the touch of God” — in seven days’ vision dim 
Saw the Spirit throned in thousand Lights” — “ held his peace, and worshipped 
Him.” 

To think that such a mind and man, on this his dying day, 

Like a river issuing bright and swift from weeds which clogged its way, 
Heard but the Heavenly Shepherd’s voice, as the shadowy vale he trod. 
Then ltdd him down like some- dear child, and slept, to wake with God. 


Note For a picture of Boehmen’s extraordinary and interesting mind, the 

reader is referred to Coleridge’s exquisite ** Parable” in the Aids to Keflection,” 
lUld under the head of Mystics anci Mvsticisin.'* 

* ** After the fire, a still small voice.’ Kings, xix. 12. 
f Some of Boehmen’s extravagant doctrines. 
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Cj^e Ctme tvt tit tom 38lolt>(ns. 

(from TUE PERSIAN OF KAZEM ZERBATEH,* IN REPLY TO MESEEHl^t 

THE BOSES.*’) 


I* 

Brilliantly sparkle, Mcseehi, thy flowing 
Numbers, like streams amid lilies upgrowing. 

Yet, wouldst thou miftgle the sad and sublime. 
Sing, too, tl^e Time, 

Sing the young i'ime ere the Roses were blowing ! 


II. 

Then was the Season when Hope was yet glowing. 
Then the blithe year of the Spring and the Sowing ; 
Then the Soul dwelt in her own fairy clime ; 

Then was the Time, 

Then the gay Time ere the Roses were blowing ! 
in. 

Soon, ah 1 too soon, came the Summer, bestowing 
Glory and Light, but a Light ever shewing 
In the chill nearness the Autumn’s grey rime. 

Gone was the Time, 

Gone the fresh Time ere the Roses g^ere blowing I 


IV. 

Life is at best but a Coining and Going, 

Now flitting past us on swift, now on slow wing ; 
Here fair with Goodness, there gloomy with Crime. 
O, for the Time, 

O, for the 'Pime ere the Roses were blowing 1 


V. 

Coldly, oh, coldly,% 06 s Truth overthnowing 
Fancy’s bright palaces, coldly goes mowing 
Down the sweet blossoms of Boyhood's young prime. 
Give us the Time, 

Give us the Time ere the Roses were blowing I 


VI. 

I am Zeara’yeh, the Least of the Knowing ; 
Thou art Meseehi, the Golden and Glowing ! 
O, when again thou wouldst dazzle in rhyme 
Sing of the Time, 

Sing of the Time ere the Roses were blowing I 


01 


TIME OP 


Who died at Isfahan, in 1541. 



Jlebi. 

(fBOM the GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH V. SCHLEGEL.) 

!• 

c 

There came a lone, worn Wanderer to 
A village inn by night. 

He sate him down apart, as who 

Would shun both Men and Light ; 
Then, laying his knapsack on the seat, he 
Begged the host, with meek entreaty, 

Jo fetch him some cool draught. 


Hard by caroused a group of stout 
Young roysterers, ^ine-mad 
And oath-full ; until onp cried out — 

** Ho, Boniface, my lad 
Come 1 bowl us in a fresh half-dozen. 

Though, — God’s death I — one’s blood feels frozen 
By thy vile vinegar stuff !" 


111 . 

** Ay 1” roared another, « six flasks more 
w Of thine infernal swash 1 

Quipk, thou old sneaking screw I and score 
A long chalk for the trash I”— 

Quick !” shout all at that wild revel ; 

** Quick ! or we'll kick thee to the Devil, 
Thou blue-beaked hell’s-ghost hound !’' 


IV. 

« Even a!’ we kicked the Crucifix 
This morn at Moldendett I” 

One youth exclaimed ; whereat the Six 
Laughed loud and louder yet. 

** By Gog I that was a feat worth money. 

By Gog and Magog ! it um funny 
To hear how yelled the crow;! 1” 

V. 

Meanwhile the Unknown still sate apart ; 

He^ neither stirred noil^spake ; 

Yet seemed there fomewhat on his heart 
Which made it fain to break. 

Anon he sighed ; his sigh resembled 
A ghost’s groan ; and the listeners trembled 
And paused, scarce weeting why. 


VI. 

« Ho 1 codger there 1” at length cried one, 

“ What devil makes thee mope 
In that dark corner all alone ? 

Art Satan — or the Pope ? 

Art bones or broth ? Old, smoky fellow, 

Or young ? Come forth, and shew that yellow 
And frosty phiz of thine !” 
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TO. 

The Lone One rose» and, drawing near 
The group, who shuddered fill, 
Corpse-likc, he spake them so, — Give ear 1 
1 am God's Marked Man and Thrall. 

1 walk as one who is,— yet is not, 

Tho All-wise ravelleth well ; and Hie knot 
What mortal shall unloose ? 


vm. 

« I am not young ; I am not old ; 

I live, yet have no life. ^ 

Ask him who hath suffered woos untold 
Froiif some volcanic strife 
Of passionate years, if he remember, 
Tombed in the p^ve of Life's December, 
Its cancelled golden June 1 


IX. 

1 saw Him whom, amid vile men. 

That Cross you outraged bore” — 

— Ha !” cried all, starting, — " Thou art, then”— 
— ** Tho same for evermore I — 

The same 1 have said, and not another ; ^ 

One without a friend or brother — 

A Form whom even Death flees !* 


X. 

I saw Tho Man, and He saw me — 

He fell down at iny gate 1 
Under tho weight of that Great "Tree ? 

No 1 under a World's weight! 

One minute's rest, here," he said, turning 
Ills anguished eyes on me, but, burning 
With hate, I struck the Man ! 


XI. 

No, Jesus !” cried T. Henco with thee ! 
Go, and be crucified !" 

The Saviour sSdly looked at me, * 

And sadly he replied, — 

** Yes I I, indeed, am going homeward. 

But thou shalt tarry till 1 come, warred 
Against by Fate and Time !” 


XII. 

And from that hour, through toils and tears. 
My Life has been a Death, 

Through toils and tears, for twice the years 
Given unto Cain and Seth. 

Behold my brow 1 If not so o'er-wan, 

A mark — as that First Wanderer boro one — 
Still stamps me as alono ! 
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XIII. 

He speaks, and bares his brow — and lo! 

A cross of burning red. 

From whose dead luridness no glow 
Of rayed sheen is shed 1 
All shriek! 

* * ^ Sk nt « 

Through long, long nights of fever 
That spectral Sign will haunt them ever 
In dreams of ghastliest guise ! 

XIV. 

Was^ a dream ? No ! though they tried 
To deem it such even there. 

They wasted thenceforth till they died 
In horror and despair ; 

And where the wailful pight-wind whistles 
Through Kiihrs churchyard grass and thistles 
Their unblest bones no^ bleach. 


(fuom the Dan Mholadk im Gaoidheilgc of thilip fitzgibbon, a Kilkenny 

POET.) 


1 . 

The language of Erin is brilliant as gold ; 

It shines with a lustre unrivalled of old. , 

Even glanced at by strangers to whom 'tis unknown, 
It dazzles their eyes with a light all its own ! 


It is music, the sweetest of music, to hear ; 

No lyre ever like it enchanted your ear. 

Not the lute, or the flute, or the quaint clarionet. 
For deep richness of tone could compete with it yet ! 

^ r 


It is fire to the mind — it is wine to the heart — 

It is molting and bold — it is Nature and Art I 
Name one other language, renowned though it be, 
That so wakes up the soul, as the storm the deep sea ! 


IV. 

For its bards, — there are none in the cell, cottage, or hall. 

In the climes of the haughty Iberian and Gaul, 

Who despair not to match them — their marvelful tones 
Might have won down the gods of old Greece from their thrones I 


V. 

Then it bears back your spirit on History’s wings 
To the glories of Erin’s high heroes and kings. 

When the proud name of Gael swelled from ocean to shore. 
Ere the days of the Saxon and Northman of yore. 
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VI. 

I» the litiart of the land of this tongue undecayed ? 

Shall the Sceptre and Sword sway again as they swayed ? 
Shall our Kings ride in triumph o*er w'ar-tields again^ 

Till the sun veils his face from the hosts of the slain ? 

VII. 

O, then shall our halls with the Gaelic resound. 

In the notes of the harp and the claoirseach* half-drowned, 
And the ham^uet be spread, and the chess-board all night 
Test the skill of our Chiefs, and their power for the fight. 

VIII. 

Then our silken-r^ed minstrels, a silver-haired band. 
Shall rewake the young slumbering blood of the land. 

And our bards no more phdntive on Banba’s dark wrongs, 
Shall then fill two worlds*^ with the fame of their songs. 


IX. 

And the gates of oiir BvughaidhsX again shall stand wide. 
And their cead mile failte woo all withinside. 

And the travel-tired wayfarer find by the hearth 
Cheery Plenty where now, alas ! all is black Dearth. 


X. 

The down-trodden Poor shall meet kindness and care, 
And the Rich be so happy to spare and to share ! 

And the Mighty shall rule unassailed in their might. 
And all voices be blent in one choir of delight ! 


XI. 

The bright Golden Era that poets have sung 
Shall revive, and be chaunted anew in our tongue ; 

The skies .shall rain Love on the land’s breadth and length. 
And the grain rise like armies battnlioned in strength. 

XII. 

The priest and thf noble, the serf and his lord. 

Shall sustain one another with word and with sword — 

The Learned shall gain more than gold by their lore. 

And all Fate took away the shall trebly resttre. 

XIII. 

Like rays round a centre, like stars round the moon. 

Like Ocean round Earth, when it heaves in the noon. 

Shall our chiefs, a resplendent and panoplied ring. 

In invincible valour encircle their King. 

XIV. 

And thou, O, Grand Language, please Heaven, shalt win 
Proud release from the tomb thou art sepulchred in. 

In palace, in shieling, on highway, on hill, 

Shalt thou roll as a river, or glide as a rill 1 


* Bagpipi'S. t Viz., America and Europe. f Public Victuallers. 
VOL. XXXI If. — NO. CXCIll. H 
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XV. 

The history of Eire shall shine forth in thee ; 

Thou shalt sound as a horn from the lips of the Free ; 

And our priests in their forefathers* temples once more 

Shall through Thee call on men to rejoice and adore I 

( 1790 .) 

(from toe SWEDISH OF EARS GULOA LEODREKKER.) 
c 

I. 

And there they lie, the Royal OnAs ! There lie 
The pampered clay-gods of their time. 

The comet Kingdom-lights^ erst blazing high, 

Now quenched in dust and slime ! 

II. 

I’he bared sarcophagi how they shimmer in 
Thtf unflattering Noon, as rottenest wood I 

How shew the pale escutcheons dimmed and thin, 
Last vanities of high blood. 

III. 

Doth .horror crisp the hair upon the flesh 
Of him who passeth bier by bier ? 

Perchance I — yet l^ride and Tyranny might refresh 
Their memories of Truth here. 


IV. 

How fearful is the sermon those dry bones 
PreacL to each Mask in human form ! 
God’s thunders could not peal in louder tones 
* O, Man, thou less than worm ! ’ 


V. 

Even so I — for here lies the Sent-forth of God, 
Who scattered blessings in his path. 

Near him whom He made govern ’..s a rod 
Of iron in His wrath ! 


No tears for them I — save those their angels weep. 
The as dead stone angels o’er their tombs — 
The sculptor’s mockery of the Great who sleep 
’Mid monumental glooms ! 

VII. 

How grim yon skull that crewhile proudly wore 
So many a blood-flecked laurel wreath. 

Upon whose lightest, slightest nod of yore 
So oft hung Life or Death I 

VIII. 

How shrunken lies the hand whose iron pen. 

By one cold stroke, from Power’s high chair. 
So oft gave o’er the lealest, noblest men 
To dungeons and Despair ! 


[Jan. 
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IX. 

How has the skeleton breast been doubly robbed I^. 

Robbed of the flesh that hid those Ws — 

That hid the heart which all so vainly throbbed ! 
Robbed of its gold and stars ! 


O, Vanity ! Vanity ! This is all we learn 
From even the million- voiced Dead ! 

This is the sole> whole guerdon our toils earn> 
This — and our daily bread ! 


O, Vanity ! Vanity 1 We hear life but preach 
This lessoif to our overfond 
Enthusiasm ; and Death itself can teach 
The Wisest nought beyond ! 

•XII. 

* 

Rebury those dead carcases, O, Men ! 

Leave them to Darkness and Decay ! 
God will one day retrieve us : — until then 
Let Mind forbear from clay 1 


I9enmarit after tj^e 3Sattle of Co$enf|psln. 

(from the DANISH OP ERNEST ADAM8EN.) 


I. 

Denmark rent the Wreath from her brow, and strewed 
Ashes amid her hair. Her face was wan. 

Wan, and altered from tears. The talisman 
Of her power was broken. Denmark lay subdued I 


'll. 

Hark to those thunderous volleys that stun high heaven 
Hark to those terribler groans as closes the fray 
Empress of nations once, — a widow to-day, — 

Strike thy bosom^nd weep I Thou bidest bereaven ! 

III. 

O, why exist we longer Bi We, the Disgraced 1 

VVe, the Overcome and Mocked of an upstart host 
We, who could still redeem, redouble the Lost, 

Yet arc forefended, though the land lies a waste ! 


IV. 

Smitten without and within! Glory, Power, Worth, 
Perished 1 Perished the world's, our self- Esteem ! 
God ! it seems all a dream, a horrible dream ! 

Some dark nightmare that rides the soul of the North I 


V. 

Where are the times when our fathers, disdaining rest. 
Carried their conquering arms o’er land and wave — 
Trampled in dust the thrones of ages, and gave 
Laws to the barbarous tribes of the North and West ? 
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VI. 

Strike thy bosonij and weep» thou Fallen One» thou ! 

Better thou never hadst borne a Victress’s name I 
Then could not now thy fame o’erwhelm thee with shame ! 
Then might the Wreath still bloom» though rent from thy brow ! 


SSlttrolnetr 

(IROBI THK NORWEGIAN OF ERIK BAROLF.) 


Nigh the churchyard of Nehd 
Abode Wilberic Troll, 

The loiiest lonersoul! 

His own hands had buried his wife and only child. 

II. 

Oft under the stars 

Would he rest by their graves. 

And up from their caves 

His thoughts would arise and pierce him like scymitars ! 

III. 

Time I, too, were deadl” 

He would sigh to the Night. 

Dim. grows mine eyes light ; 

The snows of seventy Winters lie on my head 1” 

IV. 

In the churchyard grew 
‘A sad, strange tree. 

Death-sable to see ! 

The villagers called it always The Widowed Yew ! 


V. 

It mourned atweec 

Tlie infant and spouse ; 

And under its boughs ** 

Old Wilberic hoped to repose from this weary scene. 

VI. , 

Ten long, long years 
Ho lingered still. 

Awaiting God’s will 

With nightly vigils, and prayers, and pious tears. 

VII. 

When hark ! one morn. 

In the dawn so hoar, 

A voice at his door I 

Up, up, old man, who licst there so forlorn I 
vm. 

** Up I Thou, ere the sun 
Be born of the wave, 

Shalt delve me a grave 

For an old, old man, a lone, oh ! so lone a one !” — 
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IX. 

— '' And where shall it he ? 

Where wouldst thou it, friend ?’* 

— Where the black boughs bend 
Of the Widowed Yew, in the shade of that woeful tree !’* 


X. 

Old Wilberic Troll 
Arises with tears. 

And, arisen, hears 

Through the stilly air of the dawn the death-bell knoll. 


XI. 

With a light and a spado 
He hies to the ground. 

Soon to shew a new mound 

For, alasl a stranger, under the Widowed Yew’s shade. 

XII. 

** O, woe I” doth he sigh. 

That my bones may not rest 
In the spot I love best, 

Atween the graves where my Minna and Dietric lie!” 
Xill. 

And he delves and he delves. 

And his task is done 
Ere the round red sun 

Has chased from their fairy-rings Titania’s elves. 


XIV. 

But the stranger ? Is gone. 

Gone whither ? None knT)w 1 
He returneth no mo. 

But Wilheric’s heart feels faint, and his lips wax wan. 


XV. 

And the Widowed Yew, 

h]§e three days had rolled, 
O’ershadowed his mould ! 

This tale the villagers tell ; and their tale is true. 


IPaut antf |^o4))otrar. 

(from THK SERVIAN OF IWAN TLEFFLIK.; 


I. 

Hark, Jeliska ! heardst thou not a knock ? 

Go, good maiden, go and ope the gate 
Though the moon shines bright the hour is late. 
And the stormy wind, how loud it blows, 

F»l(»ws as though ’twould shake the ocean rock ! 

Go 1 Some wandering pilgrim, well I guess, 

(Maims from us what every Christian owes 
Unto every Christian in distress!” 
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II. 

So spake 6athski-D6r, the Hospodar* 

And while yet the words were on his tongue 
One of a swart and bearded countenance 
Like a soldier-traveller from afar. 

Stood before hiin. Stout he seemed and young, 
And with fire and lightning in his glance. 

Word he spake not till the Hospodar 
Pointed towards the bench beside the hearth. 

Saying, “ Cousin, these are days of dearth ; 

Little cheer save bread and fruit and oil 
All we have saved from Autumn’s golden spoil. 

Can we tempt thee with — ^but these are thine. 

Seat thee on the bench beside the kearth. 

Would that we could give thee meats and wine !” 

III. * 

— Thy false hospitality I j^hare not 1 
For thy bread and fruits and oil I cfire not ! 

B,v thy smooth words will I not be entreated ! 

By thy hearth-flag will I not be seated ! 

Bathski-Dor I 1 am here to slay and spare not 1 
Bathski-Dor I I had a cherished brother. 

Him thy sabre wounded unto death. 

In my arms he breathed his dying breath. 

Oft; 1 have tried, and tried in vain to smother 
The fierce wrath I felt against his slayer — 

Felt and feel — it haunts me even in prayer. 
Bathski-Dor I we twain must measure swords — 
Nay, man, sleep not ! Mine are no child’s words I 

IV. 

Bathski-Dor upraised his hanging head. 

Opened his ehut eyes, and calmly said — 

“ Kinsman Paul ! thou hadst a cherished brother. 
And my sabre wounded him to death — 

Knowest thou not that I, too, had another. 

Whom thy father slew at Vlokonvon, 

On the hill he sleeps this night beneath ? 

Well ! what therefore? Both men fairly fell. 

Both men fell, my brother and thinL own. 

Not by treacherous guile or magic spell. 

But in open fleld, with naked blades. 

Still if thou seek vengeanc^ upon me. 

Take it, cousin I Only bide till dawn. 

'Twere ill combating 'mid Night’s dusky shades. 
Meanwhile, watch or slumber. Thou art free. 

I rest, I, though thousand swords were drawn !’* 


V. 

But, list I hark I — the deep roll of a drum. 

And the summoning sound of many horns. 
And the tramp of steeds that go and come ! 

And a cry — Ho ! Bathski-Dor 1 there waits 
Zervi-van* one of her bloodiest morns! 
Bathski-D6r ! the foe besets our gates! 

Up and arm, thou noble Hospodar ! 

Up and arm for battle, thou and thine I " 


Servia. 
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Paul and the Hcipodof. 

VI. 

Bathski-D6r hath donned his warrior-garb. 

T/tiif is Scrvia’s, this his country’s call ; 

Yet before he mounts his coal black barb, 

With drawn sword he speaks his kinsman Paul— i 
“ Paul ! thou shouldst have betn a Servian, thou, 
Though thy father fled to far Croatia. 

Wilt thou clasp my hand, Paul ? Wilt thou now 
Turn, with me, thy sabre against Asia ? 

Or shall thou and 1, like madmen, struggle 
Here unto the death with one another ? 

Shall we shed each other’s blood because 
Thou hadat once, as I had onct*, a brt^her ? 

Perish such a jiride-born, hell-born juggle 1 
Kinsman ! thou shalt live to win applause 
Trom thyself, thy country, and thy God! 

Clasp my hand 1 ThJ gallant fathers trod 

That green soil 1 have not loved in vain — 

And thou wiU ndt shame them, though thou drain 
Thy last life-drop in fair Freedom’s cause 1” — 

vii. 

— Kinsman ! cousin I thou hast spoken well 1” 

So in answer spake the warrior Paul — 

“ 111*, all feuds forgot at Servia’s call! 

Side by side we fight, knee-deep in gore 1 
Side by side we fight, and if we fall, 

Servia’s minstrels yet and oft shall tell 
How Paul stood till death by Bathski-Dor, 

And how he till death, too, stood by Paul !” 

Sixteen hundred fifty, tenth of March — 

Such the night and time these w’'ords were spoken — 
And to-day a tomb, defaced and broken. 

Yet still starnling, and a broken arch, 

Both with one half- worn engraven date, 

‘ Sixteen hundred fifty, twelfth of March,’ 

Rise besides the slope of Dvilua-var 
In White Servia. Two, so near to hate. 

Mutual hate a few brief hours before. 

Sleep irj friendship there for evermore, 

Paul and Bathski-Dor, the Hospodar. 


J. C. M. 
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A PBOVISION FOR THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY CONSIDERED, IN A LETTER 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW,” 


Sir, — ^Your high station in the literary 
world is the cause why 1 thus address 
you. You arc the conductor of a pub- 
lication which commands an extensive 
circulation, and exercises a powerful 
influence over the national mind. The 
moral character of your publication is 
deservedly high ; and its judgment 
upon important and critical subjects 
often such as to influence the decisions 
of the legislature in matters seriously 
affecting the public weal. Of this 
hind is the mvch-canvassed question 
of the payment of the Homan Catho- 
lic priests in Ireland. You have not 
hesitated, again and again, to express 
a decided opinion that such would be 
a wise measure ; that it would go far 
towards solving V the Irish difliculty” 
in a safe and satislautory way ; that it 
is unobjectionable in point of princi- 
ple ; and must interest those who are 
at present the foinentcrs of public dis- 
turbance to take the side of the cause 
of order, and use their influence in 
tranquillizing and rechiiming a turbu- 
lent and excitable population. 

If such effects would follow from 
the course of policy which you recom- 
mend, it is not surprising that it should 
have received your sanction. But 
there are otliers who view it witli 
grave alarm, and to whom it appears 
only certain to produce the very op- 
posite effects. And you cannot be 
surprised, neither, I hope, will you be 
displeased, if they entreat, on your 
part, a reconsideration' of the whole 
case ; find, on their own, enter their 
solemn protest against a measure, 
which they believe, upon no doubtful 
grounds, to be fraught with ruin to 
the British Empire. 

You refer, in the commencement of 
the very able paper, to a pamphlet pub- 
lished nearly forty years ago, and en- 
titled A Sketch of Ireland, past and 
present.” 1 well remember that bril- 
liant brochure : characterised by the 
vigour and the condensation of Taci- 
tus, and not deficient in the penetrat- 
ing sagacity which distinguished that 
sage historian. Its etchings of charac- 


ter arc graphic in the extreme. A 
few strokes of the masterly pencil 
completes the jiicture. Its outline of 
Irish misrule, and the bungling of 
British legislation, is strikingly just 
and vivid ; and, couched in sarcastic 
asperity, much instruction is (!onvey- 
ed, which the legislator would do well 
to ponder. Do I err in supposing 
your review(T the author of this well- 
known production ; and that he re- 
gards, with a fond, parental partiality, 
tliis first promise of his literary re- 
nown ? Assuredly, he may look back 
ujion it with a just pride; as there 
are very few opinions which it con- 
tains which might not, even at the 
present day, be adopted and acted 
upon with advantage. He is but con- 
sistent in maintaining now, the judg- 
ment to which lui gave ex[>rcssion 
then, respecting the expediency of 
paying the lionian Catholic priests. 
And it is not unlikely that, had not 
this early conviction been thus de- 
cisively formed, and maintained its 
hold, by a sort of prescriptive right, 
upon that ingenious writer’s mind, he 
would, with increasing years, have 
seen increasing r(*as(ms to doubt the 
soundness of his first impression, and 
the cause of truth and of sound policy 
>70uld now enjoy the benefit of an ad- 
vocacy which would render it as irre- 
sistible as it is imjiortant. 

It is from no abstract love of Bo- 
pery that your revifiwer advocates 
thh payment of the Roman Catholic 
priests ; neither docs he entertain any 
factious or flinatical hatred of tin; 
Established Church, by which but 
too many who have taken up the 
same opinion are distinguished. He 
regards Romanism, if not with just 
abhorrence, at least with grave disap- 
proval, and recognises, m the Irish 
members of its priesthood, a race of 
fanatical incendiaries, who have ag- 
gravated, if they have not produced, 
the worst evils of Ireland. And great 
injustice would be done him, if ho did 
not get credit for a sincere attachment 
to the Established Church. But he 
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regards Popery in Ireland as an es- 
tablished fact, which, like the soil or 
the climate, whilst we may rail against, 
we must endure. And he conceives 
that its evils would be (qualified, and 
not aggravated, by taking its priest- 
hood into the pay of the state, and 
thus lessening their dependence upon 
the people. 

For this notion, many jilausiblc 
reasons might bo given at the time 
when, by this writer, it was first en- 
tertained. The llomish priesthood, 
in this country, might be described as 
a race of quiet, inoffensive goclesias- 
lics, who had recently witnessed a for- 
inidfiblc rebellion put down by a 
strong hand, and felt but little inclina- 
tion to countenance* a second uprising 
of the masses, which might be emialJy 
bloody, and equally abortive. May'- 
nooth was, at that time, young in its 
operations, and had not -wrought the 
mighty changes which have since been 
produced in the Roman Catholic 
mind. And few, if any, were possess- 
ed of the moral and political divining- 
rod, by which, from indications upon 
a tran(|uil surface, any sure conjec- 
tures might be formed respecting the 
element s of trouble or disorder which 
were concealed beneath. No wonder 
that, an opinion became very prevalent 
amongst the enlightened and the edu- 
cated, that the flocks were to be se- 
cured by securing the pastors; and 
that th(j pastors would be, full surely, 
gained over, if they were once, by the 
golden link of a state endowment, 
connected witli the crown. 

Such was, then, the wisdom of the 
wise ; and such is still the conviction 
of many in whom an alJfitract and 
speculative idealism predominates over 
the plain and practical realities of our 
every-day existence. Nor is it ^sur- 
jirising that the strongest minds, 
when thus impressed by some plau- 
sible delusion, retain their hold of it 
by a sort of spasmodic energy against 
which, reason, and conscience and 
experience, and common sense, utter 
in vain tlicir admonitory reclamations. 
The conviction has passed into a ha- 
bit ; and age, instead of impairing its 
power, has only rendered its pertina- 
city incorrigible. 

Jt is true that Popery was an es- 
tablished fact: that is, it was the 
creed professed by a vast majority of 
the jieoplc ; but not in any sense in 
which its gradual removal might not 


be looked forward to from the progress 
of spiritual illumination. It was an 
established fact, just as the saturation 
of the ground by superfluous moisture 
was an established fact; but one which 
did not forbid the remedial processes of 
artiftcial subsoiling and draining, by 
which superior systems of husbandry 
might be instituted, and much of the 
noxious element removed. And it 
would not have been more absurd to 
regard the first condition of the soil as 
its normal condition, which forbad all 
hopes of imjirovemcnt, and set at 
nought the schemes of the practical 
agriculturist to make two blades of 
grass, or of corn, grow where but om». 
grew before, than to regard the dai k 
and semi-barbarous condition in which 
Popery held in thrall Ihc native Irish, 
as one connatural with the race, and 
which equally defied "the aids and the 
appliances of letters, and the power of 
the Gospel. 

The proposition thus enuncinted was 
never, perhaps, deliberaUdy thus for- 
malised by many, by whom, neverthe- 
less, it was prmjKcally entertained. 
It was the supjwesscd premiss in the 
enthymeme by which they rcjisoncd. 
Its admission was neeessaiy% ils denial 
would be fatal, to the validity of their 
conclusion. And it will, invariably, 
be found to have jircvailed most 
amongst those whos(‘. first object was 
how Irish Tlisaffcction was to be best 
conciliated, and Irish turbulence 
most effectually subdued; and least 
amongst those whose first obji‘ct was 
how they niiglit best speed the jirogrcss 
of moral and religious improvonient. 

There have not, indeed, been want- 
ing legislators, and these, too, who 
called themselves enlightened, who did 
not scruple^o maintain that Popery 
was a religion good cmmgh for the 
Irish. The late Lord Gi’enville was 
said to have thus expressed himself. 
But few, if any, could now be found 
to give open utterance to such a senti- 
ment ; while yet it is implied in their 
acts, which would tend to maiiibiin an 
unscriptural creed, and to strengthen 
a decaying superstition, in the hope of 
thereby jiroducing some temporaiy re- 
spite from the evils, both s(jcial and 
political, which snf)(*rstitiou and igno- 
rance never fail to engender. 

What is the characteristic diffin’enco 
between the north and the south ami 
west of Ireland ? The one is predo- 
minantly Protestant, and is filled by 
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an industrious, a peaceable, and a 
iLriving population. 'Ilie other is 
predominantly Roirinnist, and its pea- 
santry are the very ty])es ol iirncn’ancc, 
wretchedness, turbukuiccj and demo- 
ralisation. Why is this ? Tli# soil 
is richer, the i liniat(‘ more temperate, 
than that, of Ulster. Tin! farms arc 
larger, the tenant-right quite os se- 
cure ; the landlords, generally speak- 
ing, as humane and indulgent. The 
esstmtial difference is alone to bo found 
in the religion. The on*i arc a clinrch- 
going, a Bible-reading, a gosp^il-lioar- 
ing people ; they live in the light of 
the Divine Word. The other are the 
thralls of a system of error and of 
fraud, which makes the Word of God 
of none effect by their traditions. 
Hence the murders, the commotions, 
the disaflectioTV> and the treason, by 
which they arc characterised. 

Let the inhabitants of these diffe- 
rent ))arts of the island change places. 
I-iet the northern, with his scriptural 
Christianity, emigrate to the south, 
and let the southern, with his papal 
Christianity, take i\V his abode in the 
north, and the effects will be soon ap- 
jiareut. In the one case, a sipialid 
wretchedness will supervene upon a 
progressive civilisation. In tJie other, 
the labours of industry will encroach 
upon the domain of idleness. Turbu- 
lence and disorder will disappear. In 
the sweat of their brow men will earn 
their bread ; and sourcies of ])roduc- 
tive employment will be opened to the 
artisan and husbamlinan, which will 
cause pauperism to exhibit a diminish- 
ing proportion to the numlicrs of those 
who .are enabled to procure for 1 hem- 
selves a decent subsistence. 

Can we be inditleren% then, to any 
measures by which Po])cry, the fruit- 
ful jiarent of error a'i'id of crinm, 
may be corroborated and aggrandised, 
while true religion is suffered to lan- 
guish ; and funds are allocated for the 
susteniation of a system which “ dark- 
ens counsel by words without know- 
ledge, ” while the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church are regarded with 
severe discountcnauce, as the mere 
provisional occupants of a position to 
be ceded, by-and-by, to their and 
England’s inveterate enemies ? 

But, it is time to consider the 
special grounds assumed hy your re- 
viewer for the purpose of justifying 
a state endowment of the liomish 
clergy. 


[Jau. 

The first is what he calls a gi’ound 

of justice” — 

“ The ministers of that churcli, for- 
bidden, like our om'u, to earn a livelihood 
by manual l.abour or secular business, 
are, if tolerated at all, entiflcd to he 
supported hy the HtalCy w hich, upon our 
principle, is hound to provide sjnritu.i) 
instruction for the peophj. The state 
may regret that the instruction is not 
of a better kind ; but there is no other 
possible^ and you must give cither it or 
none. And if all these higher reasons 
should fail, mjiy W'e not .ask, whether 
the Rofhan (’.atholic cilergy have not 
.as much right to out-of-door relief as 
tin* Roman Catholic or Prolpj?tant pau- 
per? .and we are confideiit^th.at they 

often need it as much.” 
c 

<■ 

Now, it may ])e asktul, upon what 
principle arc ministers dissenting from 
the Established C'hurch entitled to a 
state provision ? Is it hecause of that 
dissent ? I’hat would be to promote, 
by a bounty, an opposition to the re- 
ligion as by law established. Is it 

withstanding that dissent, and be- 
cans<i of the pcculiiir incrils of their 
teaching ? Th(‘so pceidiar mci'its 
should be set forw.ard, that we in.ay 
judge of the tree by its fruits. Are 
tlio} to be found in the system of 
which the same writer declares, “ as 
an historical fact, that all lh(‘ civil and 
political, and even social evils of Ire- 
land, inav l)c^ traced to the condi- 
tion and inllnence of the Jtoman (’a- 
tholic religion in that coiintr}' :ind 
thfit — 

“ The most cursory ohsc’rver caiinol 
travel tl»aOugh Ireland witlioiU being 
everywhere struck hy the dilfereiKjii be- 
tween the rr()t<*stant and the Romanist 
districts — n.ay, between the manner and 
apparel of the individual JVotcstfints 
and Romanists. In the former there is 
everywhere visible an np[n*o.'i.cli to the 
British prototype, in industry, neatness, 
and loyalty : in the latter, everywhere 
the reverse. In those terrible annals 
of blood, which form so large a portion 
of the domestic history of Ireland, wo 
hardly ever read of a Protestant cul- 
prit, or of a Romanist victim. . . . 

The difference is, we are iiifornied, 
beyond all merely statistical propor- 
tion. It really tloes seem as if tlie 
Roman 0.atholic religion in Ireland was 
unfavourable to the dov(‘lopmcnt of the 
industry, the independence, and the re- 
spectability of the individual man.” 

And again : — 
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** In short, we have arrived, by 
accumulated experience, to the painful 
conclusion, that tite Homan ('atholic 
priesthood of Ireland are turbulent and 
disloyal ; and the first and chief cause 
of all the crimes, disorders, and miseries 
r»f their unhappy flocks, of which they 
are the discontented pastors.” 

And again : — 

“ We do not believe the priests to be 
loyal ; and we will not Submit to the 
eoininon cant of repeating fulsome en- 
comiums, of which they that o^er them, 
and they that recidve them, are alike 
aware that they are mere conventional 
verbiage, without truth, and without 
value.” 

• 

Is it of a system of which suc5i arc 
the fruits that merits can be alleged, 
wbicli should entitle the jirofessors of 
it 1,0 be an exception to the general 
rule ; and would claim, in their fa- 
vour, a distinction above dissenters of 
any other denomination, in virtue of 
which they should be considered en- 
titled to a state endowment ? This 
will not be pretended. It is not, 
therefore, for what they have dom, 
the reviewer advocates their payment, 
but for what they may be expected 
to do, if tb<*y should be so paid. 

“ Jiut the slate is bound to provide 
spiritual instruction for the people, 
and although it may regret that the 
instruction given by the llomish clergy 
is not of a better kind, there is none 
other possible, and it must either give 
it or none.** Either spiritual instruc- 
tion is a thing indiflerent, or a thing 
im])ortant. If the forinei? the state 
is not bound to furnish it. If the lat- 
ter, it is bound to furnish it of the 
best and purest kind : and if the state 
be a Christian .and Prote.sl«ant state, it 
is bound to look for it in the Holy 
Scriptures, and to eschew, with a re- 
ligious fidelity, the sanctioning, by a 
state endowment, of anything directly 
contrary thereto. It cannot he hound 
to uphold t\vo contradictory systems : 
to pay the Protestant teacher for 
inaintaiiiiiig the supremacy and the 
suliiciency of the Holy Scriptures; and 
the Iloinaiiist teacher for maintcainiiig 
the supremacy of the Church of Rome, 
This would be to proclaim an indifFo- 
rentism to all creeds, w'hich would ne- 
gative an obligation to provide for 
any. I could understand an infidel, 
wbo, like Gallic, cared for none of 


these things” regarding modes of 
faith” with contempt or scorn, and 
dealing by them with reference, solely, 
to some presenter political emergency 
or convenience. Rut by the Christian 
gov(9rnmcnt, or the Christian states- 
man, they (tannot be viewcsd in that 
light. They arc not to be permitted to 
play fast and loose with sacred things. 
If there be any moral or religious in- 
struction wdiic'h they regret” that 
the people should desire to receive, 
they should be no parties to the com- 
munication of it. And if this instruc- 
tion should be of a nature to coun- 
teract and discredit that for which they 
are bound to make a due provision, 
that would only render it the more 
incumbent upon them to avoid all 
enciouragement of it by a state endoAV- 
luent. • 

But it is added, “ if all these higher 
reasons should fail, may we not ask, 
whether the Roman Catholic clergy 
Lave not as much right to ouUofdoor 
relief as the Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant pauper ? ay^d we are confident 
that they often irfEcd it as much.” AVe 
have lived to hear and to road strange 
things ; but this is the strangest of 
all I AVhat 1 a poor-laAv as a provision 
for the snstentation of the teachers of 
spiritual darkness ! A poor-law, pro- 
perly understood, contemplates, imt 
the perpetflatioii, l)ut the extinction of 
p.auperism. Its end is, not nierely to 
relieve distress, but to diminish want 
by promoting industry ; and it is either 
ill-constructed, or badly administered, 
Avhen such an end is not attained.' 
Does your reviewer mean tliat it .should 
thus operate upon the pauper priests, 
whom he*, thus contemplates as object .s 
of public charity ? If he do, he would 
defeat his own object, which is to or- 
ganise in tlie pjiy of government, a 
body of stipcndiJiry ecclcsiaslies. If 
he do not, there is no force in his ar- 
gument. If, however, that body, or 
any portion of them, he risduccd to the 
deplorable condition whiili he de- 
scribes, there can be no doubt that 
their application to any of the poor- 
laAV unions would be attended to by 
the gujirdiant, In preference to those of 
any other paupers who might present 
themselves as candidates fin- relief. 

Secondly, the writer contends for a 
state provision on the ground “ of 
equity.” The property at present 
in the hands of the Established 
was originally in the bands of the 
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tares respecting the manner in which 
it would work, which would prove an 
naintance with the present con- 
on of Popery in Ireland. 

The Earl of Ellesmere’s proposed 
endowment^ which is that to which 
your reviewer refers, would be mi- 
serably insufficient for the pur- 
poses intended. It would amount 
to no more than the recognition of 
a principle — and it would require 
far more extensive drafts upon the 
treasury than that respected noble- 
man seemed to think at all necessary. 
The secular Romish priesthood of 
Ireland, not to talk of the regulars, 
at present greatly outnumber three 
thousand; and the late Hr. Curtis, 
the Roman Catholic primate, in his 
evidence before the parliamentary 
committee in 1825, declared that they 
were not half (mough. Adopting the 
calculation made in France of the 
proportion which should be observed 
between the flock and the clergy, 
which was laid down as one priest to 
every thousand of the population, this 
would give, supii^jsing the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics seven millions, seven 
thousfind secular priests. And if 
your reviewer docs not know that, 
in the late negotiations carried on 
between the government and some 
members of the Romish prelacy, it 
was stated, on the part of the latter, 
that five hundred a-year vi«uld be re- 
quired for each parish priest, he is one 
of the few who is ignor.ant of that 
fact; so that, if any serious attempt 
is to be made to redress the grievance 
of which he complains, a sum nothing 
short of three millions and a-half 
would be annually required from the 
public treasury ; while the expensive 
Romish ritual, as Dr. Curtis calls it 
in his evidence, and the magnificent 
places of worship whibh Roiuanlsm 
everywhere affects, would requms 
large additional sums, which must 
either be furnished by parliamentary 

f rants, or raised by voluntary contri- 
ution. All this, independently of 
the drain which would be made by the 
regulars, who would derive additional 
popularity from the fact that their old 
adversaries had become pensioners of 
the state, and thus be enabled to ply 
their vocation with increased energy 
and success, until, for every guinea 
which was received by the one from 
the treasury, at least a corresponding 
one would be contributed to the other 
by the people. 


Oat/htie Clergy eoHiUlerid, [Jan. 

Now, are youpr^ared to recommend 
a penal enactment for the suppression of 
the regulars ? And can you devise any 
penal enactment which would prevent 
voluntary contributions ? If such be 
your determination, I could not bid 
you God speed. I should regard 
any such attempt, or such infliction, a 
real grievance. We have no right to 
say — ^respecting, as we pretend to do, 
the principle of toleration — that the 
Roman Catholics may not do what 
they like with their own. Our coming 
forward with a vote in aid of those 
who may be unwilling to contribute 
from oife class, gives us no right what- 
ever to imj)ose any restriction upon 
jLhosc who arc willing to contribute 
from another. We may, if we are 
unwise enough to do so, pay the 
pric?5ts ; but we may not proscribe the 
friars. We may keep up a supply of 
ecclesiastics for those who, though well 
able, arc not willing to keep it up for 
themselves: but it would violate all 
sound princifdes, to say that the only 
popery for which there is an effective 
demand, is that for which its votaries 
shall be prohibited, by a penal enact- 
ment, from making a voluntary pro- 
vision, And he must, indeed, be 
blind to the signs of the times, who 
could calculate upon securing the pub- 
lic tran(|uillity by such an enact- 
ment. 

Your rovIcAver is indignant that 
any one should object to a state pro- 
vision for the Koinau Catliolic clergy, 
as though it were “ a sinful en- 
couragement to an idolfitrous wor- 
ship.” This, he says, would be to* 
confound “justice, or charity, to a 
person, wclh assent to, or j)articipation 
in, his doctrine.'* Not so. The sup- 
port he advocates is not for the relief 
of an individual, but for the maintc- 
iiaftfH) of a functionary. The indivi- 
dual would cease to be an object of it, 
as soon as he ceased to belong to the 
system, although by so ceasing his 
personal destitution must be greatly 
increased. It is not, therefore, the 
poor priest, hut poor popery^ that is 
considered, when a stattf endowment 
is recomnu‘nded. The poor priest, 
who should become a Protestant, is 
freely left to perish, or to derive what 
voluntary aid he may from the com- 
passion of a benevolent public. There 
IS no public provision ])roposed for 
him ; that is reserved for the sus- 
tentation of’ popery, lest the great 
evil should be incurred of its yield- 
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ioff to the process of spiritual 
li^)i, and becoming extinct in Ire- 
land 1 

And now T bog leave to ask you, 
wliethcr you will any long(*r main- 
tain that a state endowment is to 
1)0 (‘onfoitndod with individual alms; 
a ml whether a government by whom 
it is provided is not thereby contri- 
buting to “the maintenance of an 
idolatrous worship ?’* 

But “we recognise and protect 
J^lgan and IMahometan worship in the 
East, and downright Homan ( ^atholic 
eHtfthUshmmts in IVIulta and in C^aua- 
da.” As to recognition and protec- 
tion, that is the duty of a toh»rant 
slate towards all denominations of# 
ludievers; and no coinjdaiiit has, or 
ran b(» made, that it is not to it^ 
full extent enjoyed by the Uo/hau 
Catholics in Ireland. “Kslablish- 
'ment*’ib a diflereiit thing. However 
those* to which your revi(‘wcr alludes 
may have arisen, 1 boldly mam(ain|that 
no CMirisliau stale* bliould establish 
vleadly anti-(4iristian (‘rror, and that 
bj’“ so doing it becomes amenable to a 
higher than any inert‘ly human tribu- 
nal. By so doing there is a clear de- 
jiartiire from “ the righteousness that 
exaltcth a nation,” and, consuepn'ntly, 
the vnl(*, if any, which is derivable 
from such a practice, is one “ more 
honoured in tlie breach than the ob- 
servance.” 

A little incident which occurred 
within my own knowledge, may serve 
to illustrate the distinction between 
the latitiidiiiarianism of your r<*viewer 
and geiuiim- ehai ity. 'riieix* lives near 
to the spot in which 1 write, a Dub- 
lin wholesale trader, who 4eals ex- 
tensively ill the cotton and woollen 
business, and whose principal custo- 
mers arc Boiiian Chitholie country 
shopkeepers. He is entirely depend- 
ant on that class for profits to the 
amount of about five thousand a-year. 
This gentleman was waited on by a 
deputation, at the head of which was 
a Human Catholic bishop, all furnished 
with letters of introduction from his 
country customers, earnestly soliciting 
a subscription for the building of a 
Homan Catholic place of worship. He 
answered them thus: — “Gentlemen, 

J am very sorry I cannot comply with 
your re([ucst. My conscience docs not 
suffer me to do so. AVheii your jk»o- 
ple aie hungry, J feed them ; when they 
are naked, I clothe them. But T would 


be false to my own convictions if 1 did 
not candidly tell you that I believe 
you are in great error, and that I 
would be wrong in doing anything 
which could contribute to the spread 
of that error. Suppose it were a ease 
of sickness, and that I were asked for 
what I knew would only aggravate 
that sickn(*ss, would it be benevolent, 
or charitable in me to comply with 
such a reciuest ? 1 put it to your bi- 
sho}), would he aiil me in propagating 
what he believed to be religious delu- 
sion ?” Such evas liis answer ; and it 
was well received. The bishop, to his 
credit, said that he acted like a con- 
sistent man ; iml he did not lose mie of 
his customers. The same deputation 
waited iijioii the lord lieutenant, the 
chief secretary, anil other noblemen 
and gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
from all of whom they, received large 
<*ontributions ; Imt for no om* of whom 
could they have entertained the smne 
respect as for the man from whom they 
got nothing but a sound and suflicieut 
reason, that he could not make a sa- 
crifice of his faith to a spurious cha- 
rity, or win popularity by ofR'uding 
conscience. 

AVe pay Koman^/atholic chaplains 
to our hospitals, jails, aud garrisons. 
AV'e did not prevent a Roman (^alho- 
lie priest accompaii) ing the Irish re- 
giments to India,’* &c. fte. 'fhe prac- 
tice allude(> to is much to be con- 
demned, It is a cl(*ar departure from 
jirinciplc ; and originated in times 
when the serious ix'ligious responsibi- 
lities of government were but little 
cared for by the Gallios of the day. 
The appointment of chaplains to our 
jails and hospitals, &c., originated in 
a desire to compensate, in .some mea- 
sure, for the severity of the then <*x- 
istiiig penal enactments, and was pro- 
posed and caiVied liy those by whom 
these enactments were very I’igidly 
maintained. It nev er en1erc«l into their 
heads that it could be mad(* a ground 
for a wholesale Cfitabllshment of po- 
pery ; seeing that it w-as intruided as 
a sort of otfset by which the conti- 
nuance of the anti-popery laws might 
be reconciled with a wise toleration. 
It was, indeed, most unwise. The 
utmost that should have l)i‘en done 
would be to suffer Homan Gatholies 
to jirovidc such functionaries for 
themselves, and if they were not wil- 
ling to do so, the blame, if any, would 
rest upon them alone. AA^hat would 
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the enlightened public think of a state 
provision for fairy, hoifiaeopathic, or 
“water-cure doctors, for such patients 
in our hospitals, or inmates in our 
jails, as might refuse the services of 
the regular practitioners ? Ai\d yet 
such would not be one whit less' pre- 
posterous than what has been actually 
done ill the case of the sjiiritual re- 
quirements of these places. 1 would 
be glad to see a minister of the crown 
moving an act in parliament to the 
above effect 1 But our^ statesmen arc 
wiser in their generation than thus to 
affront the understandings of the |)ub- 
lic ; who may be bamboozled upon 
subjects which they do not under- 
stand, or respecting wliich they do 
not take any particular interest ; who 
are, indeed, sharp-sighted enough in 
all that concerns men’s temporal inte- 
rests, while they dismiss spiritual con- 
siderations as unrealities in which they 
are wholly devoid of faith, and which, 
if adverted to at all by the great regu- 
lators of the national councils, it should 
be only as to how they might be best 
made to subserve'^^rty interests, or 
political convenience. 

As to the appointment of.Eoman 
Catholic chaplains to Irish regiments 
serving in India, recent events have 
afforded a very emphatical commen- 
tary, which, if it be disregarded, but 
little attention would be paid to any- 
thing which I could say. It was 
clearly a concession to faction in the 
House of Commons, not required by the 
Homan Catholic soldiers serving in the 
British army, and which, if rc(iuircd, 
should have been sternly refused. And 
what has been already the conse- 
quence? In one regiment, and that 
previously one of the best conducted 
regiments in the service, the men have 
been stirred up to mutiny. The oi'- 
ders of the ollicer commanding have 
been superseded by those of the Ro- 
mish bishop of the district, and the 
liomish chaplain ; and the governor 
and council of the presidency have been 
compelled to interfere, and to remove 
the offending ecclesiastics from the 
sphere of tlieir jurisdiction in India I 

And here it were well briefly but 
seriously to advert to what should be 
the principle of a wise and righteous 
government in dealing with such. ques- 
tions as these. Jf any religion be es- 
tablished, it should be that which is 
most agreeable to the dictates of reve- 
lation. Other forms of worship may 
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be tolerated, and full security may be 
given for their maintenance, to those 
by whom they are^ preferred ; but no 
aid beyond that which they themselves 
afford, and which may be regarded as 
a test of their sincerity. 

Thus, conscientious dissent is made 
compatible with legalised establish- 
ment. The one is left free to the 
adoption or the rejection of the com- 
munity ; and to rise or fall with the 
preference for, or indifference respect- 
ing it, which may happen to prevail. 
The other is placed upon a basis by 
which its permanent existence is gua- 
ranteed, as that by which, in the judg- 
ment of the state, the mind of Glod is 
most fully expressed, and the growth 
in virtue and godliness of the whole 
^onwnunity may be most effectually 
promoted. 

In short, the state, which acts wise- 
ly in the matter of religion, will do by 
it what it does by science, literature, 
medicine, surgery, or any other of the 
liberal arts. Where it makes provi- 
sion for them at all, it will make provi- 
sion for the best modes of instruction, 
in the most approved systems. It will 
not make a provision for the Ptole- 
maic system of astronomy lor the be- 
nefit or encouragement of those by 
whom the Copermcan is rejected. It 
will not establish schools of medicine 
for the benefit of those who teach the 
rejection of Hervey’s theory of the 
circulation of the blood. It will leave 
these “ ojnuionum conmienta'* to the na- 
tural fate that is sure to attend them, 
that of becoming gradually extin- 

f aished by the jirogress of sound 
nowledge, and all its care will be 
that the mtura: judiviu'* may be so 
established that error shall not prevail 
against them, and that their influence 
ms.-/ be co-oxtensivc with their im- 
portance. 

If the popish religion be a living 
reality amongst the millions by whom 
it is professed in Ireland, it will not 
require a state endowment. If it be 
not, is it for a Protestant state to 
make it so ? Is it for a state which 
protests against its system of error, to 
furnish the means of infusing into that 
system an increased vitality, and res- 
cue it from the financial difficulties, 
arising not from the poverty, but the 
decreasing faith of its nominal adhe- 
rents, and which tlireaten its extinc- 
tion ? Such is the real practical ques- 
tion at issue between the advocates 
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aiid the adversaries of a state endow- 
ment for the Boman Catholic priests. 

The question is no longer one of to- 
leration or no toleration. Toleration, 
in the largest sense of the word, they 
have. The Roman Catholics are as 
1 roe to worship God after their fashion 
as any other denomination of believers, 
th(^ members of the Church of England 
itself not excepted. What is required 
for them is something more than this— 
ihe privilege of worshipping God at 
other men’s expense, and that they 
should be, in that particular, raised 
above the condition of all other dissen- 
ters ; and this exactly in pr(!}iortion 
as their own laity are disinclined to be 
any longer at the expense of keeping, 
up their cumbrous and costly oeremo- 
ninl. Now, in other words, this ig 
only saying : Popery in Ireland is 
going out ; it is dying a natural death ; 
it is expiring of sheer inanition, and 
must, if left to itself, moulder away in 
a few generations ; let us pray the 
state to Keep it alive ; let it be starched 
and buckramed, by a government pro- 
vision, into a now existence; let its 
pi'iests become functionaries whom our 
Protestant rulers delight to honour; 
let them be caressed as long as they 
persevere in their old errors ; let them 
only be discountenanced when they 
cast them off, and embrace a more en- 
lightened mode of faith; — let all this 
be done, and there is no telling what 
miracles government may not perform 
in resuscitating the dead body of the 
llomlsh faith, and giving form and sub- 
stance, and something like vital power, 
to what was rapidly passing into the 
land of shadows, and taking its place 
amongst the, things that hare been. 
All this a government grant may do. 
It may arrest the progress of the Re- 
formation. It may say to the tide of 
scriptural knowledge, “ Thus far shllt 
thou go — ^tliou shall go no farther.” 
Rut change the nnirmis of the body of 
Romish ecclesiastics, it never will. 
What they are now, without an endow- 
ment, they will continue should an en- 
dowment be conferred. Their condi- 
tion and character, their temper and 
manners, will remain the same. Their 
rancorous hatred of scriptural Chris- 
tianity will remain the^ same ; their 
ilerce anti-Anglican predilections will 
continue then what they are now; 
there is no reason why they should lose 
their popularity because they pocket 
the money of the government. They 
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will consider, like the Scotchman, that 
‘^baith are best;** and the sturdiest 
antagonists British authority over op- 
countered will be the paid spiritual 
auxiliaries on whom dependence may 
be placed for its maintenance in Ireland. 

We have all read, with mingled 
feelings of laughter and contempt, 
of the attempt of the French admi- 
ral to civilize all of a sudden the 
natives of Tahiti, by clothing them in 
the most fashionable dresses, procured 
from the first tailors and milliners in 
Paris. Having turned out some upon 
whom he thus experimented, in the 
pink of the Parisian mode, he said com- 
placently to the beholders, “ There’s 
civilization 1” and ridiculed the tardy 
process of addressing himself to tlieir 
mental culture as one bencatli the dig- 
nity of their enlightened age, ami 
which could only be completed t hrough 
successive generations. Bui he soon 
found that, £ilthough the outward man 
might be thus transformed, the savage 
instincts still remained ; and that the 
creatures whom he thus metamorphosed 
into the likeness ofcivilized beings were 
still as ready to cac him as when they 
wore their Kirmer habiliments in their 
native wilds. 

Let me not be mistaken. I do not 
say that Roman Catholic priests are 
savages or barbarians. Far from it. 
There arc many amongst them in a 
very high degree gentle and civilized. 
But I do say that the mode of pro- 
pitiating their hostility to Protestantism 
by a state endowment, is not one whit 
more profound than that of the wise- 
acre above-mentioned, who fancied 
that, by a mere change of costume, ho 
could extemporize civilization. In- 
stincts and principles do not change 
like the fashions. Modes of faith are 
not as variable as modes of dress ; and 
to take up popibry in its crippUul state, 
and set it upon its legs by a state pro- 
vision, will only enable it to manifest 
with more effect its deadly ant ipathy 
to scriptural religion. As well might 
we propose to weaken the power of an 
enemy by building for them fortresses 
and barracks, and paying teachers by 
whom their youth might be trained to 
the use of arms, as to diminish the hos- 
tility of the Romanists to our Reformed 
Church by providing them with spi- 
ritual instructors. 

What we give they will not thank ns 
for. Instead of receiving it as a boon, 
they will consider that they arc confer- 

1 
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ring a favour upon us when they take it. 
And never, never will they consent to 
be false to the system in which they 
have been brought up, or tolerant of 
persons in an abhorrence of whom they 
have been trained, by any gratitude 
for a provision which they wuK only 
consent to accei)t from an assured con- 
viction that it will aid rather than em- 
barrass them in the propagation of their 
principles, and the accomplishment of 
their objects. 

Can your reviewer be ignorant 
of the system of perlsecution which 
rages in this country against con- 
verts from the Jiornish persuasion? 
It is to be feared he is ; for it is not to 
be thought that, knowing it, he would 
countenance it, or speak of it in any 
other terms than tliose of indignation 
and abhorrence. Is this to be excused 
or palliated because popery is “an ac- 
complished fact ?” Is it to 1)0 endured 
that British subjects, in this land of 
liberty, shall be denied the privilege 
of following their religious convictions, 
when these would lead them to depart 
from communio^^. 4 ^th the Church of 
Romo, because it luls i)lea3od certain 
sciolists to set up as an indis])utable 
moral and political verity, that vfa 
never shall enjoy quiet until popery has 
been stereotyped upon Ireland? I 
grant that the <lrafts which are annually 
made from it are such as to disturb in 
some measui’e the compfacontial con- 
clusion that it is an “ accomplished 
fact.” But not the less do I protest 
against the monstrous conclusion that 
the British Constitution is to be tram- 
pled under foot for the })urpose of 
maintaining their convenient hypothe- 
sis ; and that converts arc to be aban- 
doned to “ the tender mercies” of re- 
morseless persecutors, because shallow 
and unprincipled politicians liave a 
theory to support, or a timid and time- 
serving government find it convenient, 
for party purposes, to connive at the 
misdeeds of a faction, who hold in their 
hand the balance of power. 

Let me note a few particulars, which 
have been authenticated b}-^ cvid(*nce 
delivered, in 18J17, before a committee 
of the House of Lords. 

Mi\ Nangle is the well-known mis- 
sionary in the island of Achill, where 
his labours have been exceedingly 
blessed. His zeal and his success pro- 
voked the ire of Dr. Maellale, better 
known as “ John*of Tuain,” by whom 
he was denounced, and his converts 


excommunicated. The consequence 
was that a system of exclusive dealing 
was set on foot, by which the little co- 
lony were almost reduced to the verge 
of starvation. 

The Rev. Martin Connolly was the 
priest who most signalized himself in 
carrying into effect the archiepiscopal 
edict. Mr. Nangle’s sworn and un- 
contradicted deposition is to this ef- 
fect : — 

“ I can prove that he has ordered tho 
people to shout after me and the mem- 
bers of my congregation whenever they 
see me«, that he has endeavoured to 
establish, to our injury, a system of ex- 
clusive dealing ; and that he commanded 
'the members of his congregation to as- 
sault ahy person connected Avith this set- 
vloment who should attempt to speak to 
thorn, with the first weapon w’liieh came 
to band ; either to knock them doirn with 
tt spade, or to stab them with a pitchfork ; 
and that he particularly rnarlojd, a.s an 
object of popular vengeance, a man of 
most unhjforiished character employed hy 
me as a schoolmaster ; saying from tho 
altar of his chapel, " There is that devil, 
Murray, going through the island — a 
man Avho would not be suffered to live in 
any place but Achill.’ ” 

I would be glad to hear the com- 
ment of your reviewer upon a state- 
ment like this. I do not suppose 
that lie would seek to (Ji.scredit 
the good man by whom it is made, 
for it is, in truth, placed beyond con- 
tradiction. But I shouhl bt' glad to 
hear his eoimi lent u])on it. Is the sys- 
tem from Avliieh such atrocities proc(‘od 
to be cneouraged by a slab* endoAv- 
meiit ? Is Mr. Kangle and his like to 
be discoftnt(‘,nance(l and impoverislicil, 
that Father Connolly and his like may 
be enriched and encouraged ? Or does 
H suppose that a stale endowment 
would eliange the nature of tlio man, so 
as to render liiin as tolerant as he was 
persecuting and inhuman ? It must 
first change- the faitli of the man ; for 
his conduct was but an exjioiient of his 
principles. And then, should he him- 
self avoAV this change and become a 
convert, he would become disentitled to 
the state provision, which would be 
withdrawn our liberal Ihotestant 
government, just when itAvouldbe most 
wanted and best deserved. 

In Dingle similar scenes were enacted. 
There the godly zeal of Protestant mi- 
nisters Avas blessed t6 the evangelizing 
of whole districts; and a furious sys- 
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tern of persecution was stirred up 
against them, to which, but for the spe- 
cial providence of God, they would 
linvc all fallen victims. Undoubtedly 
th(‘y are not indebted to any intcr- 
f(‘!fjn(*i‘ on the part of govcriuucnt for 
cscMfaj Ironi the perils by which they 
were surrounded. 

fn various other places in Ireland 
the readiness of th(i j)coplc to hear 
the gospel has been evinced ; and it 
has been clearly proved that nothing 
but protection to Protestant mission, 
arics and J'rotestant converts is now 
rcrpiired, to spread the lighf of the 
Divine Word, and banish the dark- 
ne.‘<s of papal superstition. And is i(j 
in defiance of all this that popeiy is to 
be called “an established fact ;** and 
not only all lawful means for iU re- 
moval discountenanced, but the re- 
sources of the state diverted from 
their legitimate objects, for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating its influence in 
Irchiiid ?• 

It lias b(ien often asked, why has 
not th(' Established Church in Ireland 
made more way in the conversion of 
the Irish iloman (Catholics? The 
answer is very plain and obvious. 
Every imaginable obstruction has 
boon thrown in its >vay. The efforts 
of its zealous ministers have been dis- 
eountouanced. Tluiy have been cx- 
])use<l to a system of unrelenting per- 
secution. (tovormnent might be said 
almost to connive at the atrocities 
which left them without security for 
their jiropt'riies or their lives. Ilow 
many of them have been inhumanly 
murdered? lu how few cases have 
the murderers been brougli^ to jus- 
tice ? JMeaiiwhile, the Ilomish clergy 


have been petted and flattered. 
" Heavy blows and great discou- 
ragement*' have been the measures 
dealt out to the one— j)atronage en- 
dowment, the special favour of the 
govci'ning authorities, have been the 
boons conferred upon the other. 
And all this since the clergy of the 
Established Church have become awak- 
ened to a sense of Ihcir duties; and 
when the clergy of the Church of 
Kome have manifested themselves as 
fierce politics^ partisans, and been 
parties to, if not the chief fomentors 
of, the pestilent agitation which has 
been the bane of Ireland I 

Was it to be expected that in such 
a slate of things, when recruiting 
parties for Romanism might actually 
be said to have been in the pay of tho 
state, that a plundcrcd^and persecuted 
Protestant church could have mailo 
much way against papal superstitions ? 

Before the establishment of May- 
nooth, the chief supply of the Romish 
priesthood was derived from the con- 
tinental seminaries. They consisted 
chiefly of wcll-bo’ n individuals, who 
were either provided for by burses es- 
tablished by their families, or possessed 
the means themselves of paying for their 
maintenance and education. All who 
remember the old (jontinental priests 
make a kindly and reverential mention 
of them. 'JJiey had, generally, but a 
single motive in embracing the pro- 
fession they had chosen, and were dis- 
tinguished by a modesty and a cour- 
tesy which won for them not only the 
respect of their flocks, but, from tho 
generality of I'rotcstants, a very fa- 
vourable consideration. 

As might be expected, in proportion 


* While this page is passing through the press, the following appears in Sann- 
dprs^s News- Letter, December 1.5th ^ 

** PiioGiiEss OF TiiK Retoiimation IN DiNOLE WoBKHOUSB. — Twclv© addi- 
tional converts I'rom the Church of Rome were registered as Protestants, after a 
lengthened investigation before the Board this day (Tuesday). They all declared 
that they had no expectation that their temporal condition w'ould be improved by 
their change of religion ; and they assured the Board that they were influenced 
alone by a sincoro desire to join the true Church of Christ. It is impossible to say 
where this movement will stop. When the board adjourned, numbers of tho inmates 
w'ere on the stairs leading to the Board-room, waiting for admission to have their 
names enrolled amongst tho converts, and expressed great disappointment, when 
t hey were informed that they must wait for another Board, before their applica- 
tions can he investigated. ,. The Romish priests have in vain endeavoured to check 
tho movement ; tlujir iiiilueneo is nearly gone, and the peasantry disregard their 
blessings and curses alike; indeed it is every day more evident that a spirit is 
abroail that no threatenings can repress, and that masses of our long-enslaved po- 
pulation are resolved to assert their right to liberty of conscience.” — Dublin Mven- 
iny Herald. ^ 

P.S. — Even while this note is passing through the printer’s hands, accounts have 
rcachecl me that the Government have come to the rescue of the priests, and stayed 
the progress of the reformation! 
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to the progress of light and ^ow- 
led^, the number of these sincero 
and gentle-hearted ecclesiastics rapidly- 
declined. Faith in the peculiar dog- 
mas of their superstition was waxing 
faint in the class to which the^ be- 
longed. The other professions had 
been thrown open to them. There 
were instances amongst them every- 
day of conformity to the Established 
Church ; and, had matters been left in 
that ^tatc^ popery would have become 
extinct for tne want of a supply of 
ecclesiastics; and notlfling but a de- 
plorable want of energy in the mi- 
nistersj or gross maladministration in 
the authorities of the church, could 
have prevented the gradual enlarge- 
ment of its borders, until it had em- 
braced the whole of the population. 

Cut our rulers did not so much con- 
sider how the Established Church was 
to be best strengthened, as how popery 
was to be prevented falling into de- 
cay. And, instead of increasing the 
numbers and the efficiency of the 
Protestant clergy, the fatal step was 
taken of endowing, at the public; ex- 
pense, a college fof the maintenance; 
and the education of candidates for 
the Romish priesthood. 

The supply of that body has since 
been drawn from the lowest of the 
people, lly the lure of such an en- 
dowment, vast numbers are now at- 
tracted to the ministry, who, if tlieir 
religion had been left to itself, would 
have sought for some other avocation. 
The aid of government has raised it to 
the dignity of a profession, wliich is 
now resorted to as a means of com- 
fortablc livelihood, or even a passport 
to rank and station. And hundreds — 
I might say thousands — pass through 
Maynooth with these hopes and pros- 
ects, who would bp in counting- 
ouses, or at the plough, or following 
some useful trade, had no such estab- 
lishment existed. Nay, it is exceed- 
ingly probable, that had the funds be- 
stowed upon Maynooth been applied 
for the purpose of strengthening and 
invigorating the Established Churcli, 
many of them would be amongst the 
Protestant converts. 

And mark the effect which this 
must have upon such of the Romanist 
gentry as might incline to a conformity 
with the Established Church, in dis- 
couraging an avowal of their religious 
convictions, 

posed, convinced of the absurd, as well 
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as unscriptural, character of a service 
in an unknown tongue* They begin 
to distrust the mystery of transubstan- 
tiatioD. The confessional has lost 
with them its imposing character ; and 
they begin to look with interest at the 
doctrine and the liturgy of our venerable 
Establishment, and to see in them all 
that should satisfy the requirements of 
faith, and nothing that could offend 
the most exalted reason. Would not 
one say, that such were upon the straight 
road to the adoption of “ a more ex- 
cellent way ?" And what is it that 
prevents nniny of them from becoming 
not only almost, but altogether, 
^Church of England believers ? T^e 
terrors of the demagogue priest, hy 
whom they would he denounced as apos- 
tates ! Whenever, in obedience to 
incipient convictions, they begin to 
move towards our Establishment, 
these spiritual task-masters arc at 
hand to scourge their back with a 
whip of scorpions. And can those 
who create and sustain this body of 
termagant ecclesiastics, who, but for 
a government endowment, would not 
have had any potential position in Ire- 
land, and who would feel themselves de- 
pendent upon the very classes they are 
now enabled to coerce, stand wholly 
exonerated from the blame of the 
evils, both moral, and social, and po- 
litical, which are the results of the 
tyranny they are permitted to exercise 
over the terrors or the interests of 
their recusant disciples ? 

Is this to give fair play to Protes- 
tant truth ? Is it not rather to erect 
a star-chamber tyranny, by which the 
profession of it may be denounced and 
punished as a high crime and misde- 
meanor ? 

^ That the Romish community were 
becoming indifferent to Romanism 
wlicn Maynooth was established, there 
needs no stronger proof than that 
they made no effort to maintain it ; 
and that even when set up by govern- 
ment, they made no eflbrt, hy volun- 
tary contribution, to enlarge the 
grant, so as to take it out of the beg- 
garly condition iu whicli Sir Robert 
Peel describes it to have been, when, 
in 184r>, he pressed upon parliament 
the expediency of having that grant 
augmented three-fold. 

Why, then, has the Established 
Church not succeeded to a greater 
extent in converting the Roman Ca- 
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thoHcs ? Eeeauxe government has been 
more active tnid more successful in 
snaking papists hy profession^ than it 
haSt or could have been, in winning 
them hy conversion. 

And now it is proposed gravely to 
crown tin's most pernicious mispolicyf 
by pensioning the priests by a perma- 
nent endowment 1 

Will you, sir, only consider for 
a moment the vast amount of influ- 
ence conferred upon the Homish 
bishops by the patronage of May- 
nooth. Through them alone can stu- 
dents bo admitted. These students 
are tlie children of small farmers, or 
shopkeopers in country towns. Every^ 
family in which a child is set apart for 
the church, or in which there is a hope 
of such a prize as church preferments 
looks to the diocesan with humble and 
reverential supplication. Through him 
alone can they hope that their children 
may bo “put into the priest’s ofliccs, 
that they may” not only “ eat a piece 
of bread,” but achieve a position in 
society from which they may dictate 
to the rulers of the land. When 
this is considered, can we be sur- 
prised that Dr. MacHale should have 
made it his boast that he could re- 
turn two cow-boys to serve in parlia- 
ment for his county ? 

When popery is thus politically ag- 
grandised, how feeble, comparatively, 
must be the efiicacy of any spiiitual 
considerations that arc brought to bear 
against it ! 

^riic missionary says, “ Come, I will 
teach you a more excellent way.” The 
government says, “Do not mind him ; 
you shall hav(i a profitable jg’ofession, 
and be relie^ed from the necessity of 
manual labour, if you only continue a 
devoted member of the Church of 
Home ?” Is it, indeed, very surprising 
that the latter (exhortation should pre- 
vail over the former ? And is there 
not mockery in the taunt which re- 
proaches the church for the non-con- 
version of the Irish papists ? 

Let only fair play be given to the 
church ; let it be maintained in its 
proper j>ositioii j and let no favour be 
heaped upon the profession of Homan 
Catholicism more than upon any other 
I'orm of dissent ; and then, indeed, a 
spiritual harvest may be expected. 
And it is not in the priest’s offices alone 
that the professor of Ilomauism finds 
his reward, lie finds it in the law. 
How many in that profession have 


been indebted to it for their elevation i 
He finds it in the extensive miscella- 
neous patronage of the government. 
How many high and lucrative offices 
are this moment held by those whoso 
stronflrest recommendations were an 
attachment, real or pretended, to the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of Rome ? And when, by the pernicious 
mispolicy of government, a spring-tide 
of temporal prosperity has been thus 
made to set in the favour of the Romish 
creed, we arc to be taunted, forsooth, 
because it is n8t extinct in Ireland ! 

Sooner or later the honest people of 
England will begin to understand this. 
They will ask why Irish Popery should 
bo entitled to this marked distinction 
above all other dissent? They will 
ask why government should think 
more of it, and value it higher than 
Romanists themselves ? Is it because 
of tbe improved habits and high iu(»- 
rality of those parts of the country in 
which it prevails? Is it because of 
the exemplary and conspicuous loyalty 
of its professors ? Let Tippijrary, lot 
the late insurrectionary movements, 
answer these quel^tions. 

It is, in truth, a tottering mass of ex- 
ploded errors, which would have already 
well nigh mouldered away, but for the 
artificial buttresses by which, through 
the extreme liberality of a provident 
government^ it has been propped and 
surrounded. 

When wise and good men entreat 
that Popery should not be subsidised, 
they 'are misrepresented, as though they 
crieil out for j)crsccution. Nothing 
can be further from their thoughts or 
wishes. They have no desire what- 
ever to invoke any angry passions 
against it. All they ask is, that it 
should not be furnished with extraor- 
dinary aids ; ^Jiat an elixir vita*^ in the 
shape of a government provision, should 
not be provided, by which it may be 
kept together, from motives of tem- 
poral interest, long after it shall have 
ceased to eomuiund veneralioa from 
Religious principle. This is all that is 
sought. The opponents of a state 
endowmeut deprecate any recourse to 
measures of severity ; and they would 
be amongst the very first to denounce 
the Protestants, whether laymen or 
ecclesiastics, by whom outrages were 
perpetrated upon converts to Popery, 
similar to those which have been prac- 
tised with impunity in the case of tliosi^ 
who were led by their convictions to 
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dq)art from the communioD of the 
Church of Rome. All they desire is, 
that liberty of opinion upon religions 
subjects should be guaranteed to all 
classes of believers ; and that the state 
should not create temporal induce- 
ments, or interfere, by eiiofuious 
bribes, to render an adherence to Po- 
pery as profitable in a temporal point 
of view, as it is scripturally false and 
spiritually injurious. 

No one more readily admits than 
your reviewer the contrast which 
Ulster presents to the south and 
west of Ireland. Why not try the 
reclaiming })rocess by which the 
former has become civilized, whilst 
the savagery of the latter is prover- 
bial? The present dean of Ardagh 
was once located in the south-west, 
and he and his good lady did much to 
civilize, by evanjrclizing, the district 
around them, fie was one day con- 
versing with a Romish priest, who 
complained that he could make no 
way in the moral improvement of his 
people. 

“ I have tried everyhing,” he said, 
** and all in vain. •! have advised 
them, 1 have encouraged them, 1 have 
scolded them, I have taken the horse- 
whip to them 

“ Have yon ever,** asked the dean, 

“ tried the Rible ? If not, what would 
you think of trying it now ?” 

The Bible I” said thtf astonished 
ecclesiastic — “ cock them uj) with the 
Bible /” 

And docs not such virtually express 
the sentiment of the government, who 
seem willing to do everything for the 
real improvement of the peojile but 

the one thing needful*’ — who, by 
their collegiate and educational pro- 
jects, put new wine into old bottles, 
and new cloth upon an old garment, 
and then seem .surprised that the bot- 
tles should burst, and that the rent 
should be made greater than it was 
before ? 

When Popery was a living reality 
in this country, it did possess a certain 
amount of moral ]jower, by which* 
conscience was, as it were, guided in 
the dark, and which exercised a cer- 
tain restraint over eondnet. I am 
old enough to reiiierabcr the time when 
the peasantry of Tipperary shuddered 
at a murder. Often have I seen the 
people look appalled as they passed a 
particular hea{) of stones, where the 
only murder within the memory of 


man had been perpetrated, of which 
the perpetrator had not been brought 
to justice. This was during the regime 
of the old continental priests, who had 
embraced their religion, not as a means 
of livelihood, but becau.se they had 
full faith in its truth, and that out of 
its pale there was no salvation. What 
is the case now that Maynooth has 
fulmishcd their successors, and that the 
country is studded with National 
Schools, over wliich tliey exercise com- 
plete control ? Let the JJ/ie aiuJ Cry^ 
the criminal calendar, the jails and 
the gil^(*ts tell the tale. And yet 
more than half the truth must still re- 
main untold: .so multitudinous Jiave 
been the crime.s, and so numerous the 
miscreants wlio have baffled detection 
eg* eluded justice ! 

l^ou may depend upon it that thi.s 
state of things will not be mended by 
his project for jiayiug the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests. 

Are you afraid of them ? Is tJie con- 
cealed motivefor your recommendation 
a hope that they may be bribed by an 
endowment to assist the government in 
tranquillizing the country ? Vain and 
delusive exjieetation ! and one which 
it would seem as if no experience could 
remove 1 For more than fifty years 
the British government have been en • 
clcavouriiig io satisfy the j:)ri(*stly ap- 
petite; ami they have found that it 
has only ‘'grown by what it fed on.” 
Concession after concession has been 
made ; and each conctission was to be 
the harbinger of content and grati- 
tude : but, on the contrary, it was 
found to be but the jirecuvsor of in- 
creased arrogance and turbulence ; and 
they now^augli to scorn the eredulits 
and the weakness which could havi* 
looked to any other result, or deemed 
tha| they should be foi’getful of their 
principle.s because their too kind Pro- 
testant patrons were forgetful of their 
own. 

There is but one mode of dealing 
with these gentlemen, if we arc wise ; 
and that is, not by setting them above 
the law, but by making them amenable 
to it. Let tlie same laws which govern 
all the rest of the community, also 
govern them. J^et them be made to 
feel that sedition in a prie&t is at least 
as c'.iljiablc as sedition in any other 
subject. Let them not remain under 
llie delusion that it is from weakness 
they have been hitherto caressed ; and 
let them be made duly sensible, that 
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tfliould any tumults or disorders arise, 
cloarly traceable to their teaching and 
Jmiilntion, neither the power nor the 
will shall be wanting k> curb their iu- 
sedenee or punish their deliiifpiency. 

'riioy are now ]u*ettv well known — 
rcrenfc twents have (ievelo])ed their 
tendencies, and exhibitetl their cha- 
I’fieler ; so that none but the most 
grossly ignorant can be unaecpiaintcd 
with their real objeets. And any go- 
ve.rnnKiiit would now eoininand a vast 
amount of jmbllo opinion in any mea- 
sure for lh(3 rejiressioii of turbulence, 
whether lay or clerical, in Iriiland. 

No one now could confound with 
porseeuliou the maintenance ol‘ jii-^t 
mid n(‘cessary laws. No one, o!* 
■scarcely any oiu! but your reviewer 
believes it to be a grivvance that 
they are not paid by the state. Very 
few can s(‘riously Ixilieve that a sy*. 
loin of faith which has no fouuda- 
ti<ui in Holy Scripture, and wliieli if 
left to itself must fall into desuetude, 
ought to be kept up by a state eudow- 
meiit. The nuiubers are many, and 
iiiereasiiig eviM*y day, who fcid the 
moral guilt of giving positive, support 
and eouiileiiauee to peruicj()U8 error, 
even though, by so doing, they could 
accomplish llu* liuiiporary trampiillity 
of Ireland. It resembles the horrible 
('xjiedieut of the, over-wi-(mglit factory 
women, wJio dose their infants with 
laudanum to kceji thmn (piiet. But 
in this last ease (he (uul ?y attained. 
I’he slumberous iranijuillily in pro- 
duced, which is so frequently the j>re- 
cursoj* of ilcath. In the case of the 
Jrish priests, the ]»rice is given, but 
the, value is not n*eeive<l ; and the 
s}>iril whom tmr state magicians raise 
ibi’ f/teir piiipo.ses will very soon com- 
jicl (hem lo act in conibrinity with its 

oivti. ^ 

It is truly surprising that one 
so sagacious as jou are should 
tintci'taiii the notion that two mu- 
tually opposing establishim'Uts could 
exist in Ireland w'ithout pr<uluciug very 
pernicious effects ; oi’ that the empire 
would very long endure an anomaly, 
which would siuan less a result of sound 
policy IhiJi afr(;ak of fautaslie legisla- 
tion. Sooner or hit(*,r one must eive 
way. The church, in all probubillty, 
would be saeriliced to its Uoniish rival ; 
and then tlui destiny of the country 
would be absolutely in the Imiids of 
the llomish priests. Woe betide the 
unhappy Protestants in those daysl 
Then, indeed, it might be said, ** Let 


them which be in Judea flee into the 
mountains T* 

Those tracts of the country where 
Protestantism flourishes differ as much 
from those where the Papal supersti- 
tion prevails, as lands which have un- 
dergone the jwocesses of cicai’ance and 
draining, from lands overshadowed by 
impenetrable woods. These lattfccr may 
possess a certain picturesqueness, 
compared wdth the former. ITie bro- 
ken liglil,s, by which they are dimly 
and iiartially irradiated, may often 
jirescnt them,*to the distant spectator, 
under an aspect which takes captive 
the imagination. But a nearer ap- 
n'oaeh will exhibit the stagnant exha- 
ations which are inimical to life, and 
the noxious reptiles which render 
their vicinage dangerous: — and the 
ineiimbraiice of the primeval forest 
must be removed before the light and 
the heat of tlie glorious luminary can 
exert with efieet its vivifying influence, 
and render them safe and habitable for 
civilized man. AVhat should be thouglit 
of the projector who could ojipose the 
inroads of reclahniug industry, ami 
even propose that the ancient 1 mibers, 
which bbstriieted all productive culti- 
vation, should be propped up mul sup* 
ported, lest they should fall of them- 
selves ? 

Such is the project for the payment 
of the Bomaii </atho1ic priests. Its 
only eirect*would be the ]jcrj>etuation 
of a superstition which is the night- 
mare of Ireland. My advice to the 
government is, to let that supersti- 
tion iilone: to the people i>f Eng- 
land, to watch, with jealousy, the 
movements of the party, who, for 
iactious })urpo.ses, cuter into im al- 
liance with that superstition. And 
when you recommend a stakj provi- 
sion for the priesthood, with a view, as 
you declare, To the preseroaiiutt of the 
Established Church, do you not seek 
to inflict upon that church tlic pun- 
ishment of JMczentius, when — 

“ Murtuu quinetiau) Juiiifobai corpora vlviulf" 

And would not your jirojeet bring cer- 
tain death to the one, while it could 
impart no princi[)le of real or health < 
ful life to the other, or raise it to any 
other condition than that of a species 
of vampire existence, which continued 
the slumberous torpidity, whilst it 
fattened upon the life-blood of Ireland ? 
— 1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 

OvSi/f. 
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IRELANDS INDUSTRY AND IRELAND S BENEFACTORS. 


We propose, in these pages, to dis- 
charge, an imperative, but a most 
jrateful duty — one which we have, 
perhaps, allowed to yemain over too 
long, but which we arc convinced will 
be most acceptable to our readers at 
any time. It has frequently been our 
duty to denounce that insolent as- 
sumption of patriotism which modern 
demagogues have arrogated, which, 
in its best phase, has been affected 
but to gratify the cravings of a sel- 
fish, unscrupulous ambition, and in 
its most ordinary aspect, has been but 
ji mere speculation, based upon the 
most sordid calculations of pecuniary 
recompense — witness Cobden with his 
£100,000, and O’Connell with his 
£220,000, and their host of under- 
lings with their proportionate re- 
munerations. But we rejoice to 
know that the character of Irish 
patriotism can be redeemed ; arid that 
it would be as false to infer that no 
such virtue exists in Ireland because 
of the many noisy hypocritical pre- 
tenders to it, as to extend the cha- 
racter for lawlessness and outrage, 
which has disgraced some half-dozen 
of our counties, to the rest of our 
people, who are the most afflicted, 
and the most enduring, on the whole 
face of the earth. Yes ; there are 
many, very many persons in Ireland, 
both men and women, who are rightly 
entitled to the admiration which is 
due to benefactors of their country 
— who have not rested merely in 
deeds of charity and benevolence, such 
as the warm impulses of kind and 
generous natures would impel them 
to, and for which the scenes of famine 
and pestilence, in which we have lived, 
has furnished such fearful scope, but 
who have devoted every faculty of their 
mind, every moment of their time, to 
the improvement and regeneration of 
their countrymen ; and who, by the 
untiring energy of their benevolence, 
have, in many instances, converted the 
direst calamity that ever nation sus- 
tained, into an occasion of blessing 
and of good. Whole families, in 
inany parts of Ireland, themselves 
lidbonring under the greatest priva* 


tions, have devoted themselves to this 
noble purpose ; sustained by no 
stimulus but the ardour of their 
truly patriotic efforts, and never 
dreaming of reward but in witnessing 
their success. We surely may be 
allowed to co-operate, in our humble 
degree, with these genuine benefactors 
of their^country. It may not be for us, 
directly, to raise even as much as a sin- 
gle family from indigence to comfort, 
still less to elevate, as they have done, 
t)ie social character of a whole district ; 
to hitroduce industry, activity, and 
p^inctuality, into the habits of a people, 
who were degraded by ignorance and 
sloth ; but we believe that we may 
render some service by recording a 
few instances (and our space neces- 
sarily limits us to a very few) of the 
surprising results which have been 
obtained by the labours of a few indi- 
viduals, single families, or sniall local 
associations. They teach a lesson 
which is pregnant with instruction. 
When we contrast these comparatively 
unaided efforts, and^ what has been 
accomplished by them, with the gi- 
gantic resources at the command of 
government — resources which were so 
profusely applied to our relief, and with 
so little peijrmanent benefit — we must 
be convinced that the improvement of 
the country rests but in a slight degree, 
indeed, with the state ; that it is not to 
be suspended until the cumbrous ma- 
chinery of some monster undertakings 
can be brought into action ; but that 
it if to be effected readily, promptly, 
and effectively, by each person exert- 
ing himself in his own proper sphere, 
and applying all the energy he possesses, 
to advance the condition of those who 
are within the reach of his influence. 

The unhappy peculiarity, indeed, of 
Ireland is this, that the proprietors of 
the soil — those who, above all others, 
are placed in a position which should 
render them efficient, as it makes them 
responsible for the condition of their 
dependants — are, from circumstances 
to which we adverted at length in 
two recent numbers, rendered wholly 
powerless for good. It is the in- 
ability on their part to develop 




the great agricultural resources of 
the kingdom^ that is the chief ob- 
Btructioii to its advancement. Until 
this barrier be removed, it is 
hopeless to expect that Irelancr will 
tal<e the position she ought to oc- 
cupy in the British empire. We are 
entirely satisfied that the measures 
which we advocated in the papers to 
which we have referred,* are impera- 
tively required by the circumstances 
of the country. We mean not to re- 
enter on the subject now ; but we find 
ourselves corroborated in the^convic- 
tion that some such measures are ur- 
gently required, by the following pas- 
sage in the report of the Central 
Relief Committee of the Society of 
Friends — men who, if any amount of 
service can establish a claim to the 
respect and grateful homage of their 
country, deserve it ail: — “ Kmploy- 
ment for the multitudes,” says this 
report, whose solo means of subsis- 
tence is the culture of the soil, can 
only be fouud in an enlarged applica- 
tion of capital to this branch of na- 
tional industry ; in order to which 
there are impediments to he removed^ 
whichy we apprehend^ will he found to 
require legislative measures of a hold 
and comprehensive character As we 
have said, we will^ot resume the con- 
siderations of such measures now ; 
neither do we propose to devote any 
portion of our space to the benefits 
which have been derived from well- 
directed exertion applied to ugricuU 
ture : its advantages must be too 
obvious to need illustration. As, how- 
ever, we have in our hand 
from which we have just 
cannot refrain from noticing some 
agricultural works to which it refers, 
which have been undertaken by ihe 
Society of Friends. It is probable 
that these undertakings may have es- 
caped observation in the vastiiess of 
their charitable enterprises. They 
form a very small portion, indeed, of 
their splendid generosity ; but they 
were yet in themselves of incalculable 
service. The following is an extract 
from their report : — 

“ We have lately entered upon the 
cultivation of about 550 Irish, equal to 
900 English, acres of land in the county 


the report 
quoted, wo 


of Mayo — an engagement requiring the 
outlay of a considerable sura of money, 
which being chiefly expended in spade 
labour in one of the most impoverished ' 
counties in Ireland, cannot fail, what- 
ever ipay be its ultimate issue, to afford 
a largo amount of present relief. W# 
entertain a hope, however, not only that 
the funds employed will be returned, 
but that the exhibition of an improved 
mode of culture, and the growth of 
useful crops hitherto but little known in 
that part of the country, will have a 
tendency to withdraw the peasantry 
from their exclusive dependonco on the 
potato, and in other respects be pro- 
ductive of permanent benefit. The lands 
are of good quality, and in fair condi- 
tion; and are placed at our disposal 
for one season by the proprietors, free 
of rent and poor-rate. Wo provide 
the labour, manure, and seed, and re- 
ceive the produce, giving up the land 
when the crops shall be disposed of. 
The allotment of crops is agreed to be 
as follows : — 

Turnips . . 27‘2 acres. 

Mangold Wurtzel 46 ,, 

Parsnips « « . 4(» ,, 

Carrots . . 55 „ 

Peas . . . 22 ,, 

Beans . . .22 ,, 

Barley (dibbled) . 9 ,, 

Oats do. . 9 ,, 

Cabbages . . 21 ,, 

Flax ... 50 „ 

• 

A considerable portion of the land is 
now sown, and the prospects so far 
arc favourable. This operation is su- 
perintended by an intelligent local com- 
mittee, consisting of a few highly re- 
spectable persons residing at llallina 
and its vicinity, assisted by the county 
surveyor, and one of the practical in- 
structors at present so usefully employ- 
ed, by the Royal Agricultural Improve- 
ment Society, iwdiffusing sound informa- 
tion respecting the management of land 
amongst the small farmers in various 
parts of Ireland. A similar operation, on 
a smaller scale, has been undertaken on 
our behalf, in the county of Galway, by 
Lord Wallscourt. In this instance, we 
have simply given the seed, and ad- 
vanced the sum of £200, to be repaid 
in twelve months, on condition of the 
money being expended in the culture, 
by spado labour, of fifty acres in crops 
approved by us. The whole of this 
laud is now under crop, and the reports 
made to us of the execution and pros- 


• See “ The Condition of Ireland,” and “ Irish Proprietorship,’’ in our numbers 
for August and September, 1846. 
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pects of the work are exceedingly sa- 
tisfactory. 

4 “ The situation of small landholders, 

who have struggled under the great dif- 
ficulties of the last two years to main- 
tain tiieir independent position, has re- 
peatedly cliiimed our sympatli}'^ and 
assistance. Wc were enabled last year, 
by a liberal donation from tho govern- 
ment, by the hands of the Commissary- 
Ooneraf, Sir Randolph Routh, of about 
40,000 pounds weight of turnip seeds, 
to make a very seasonable distribution 
in small jiortions in various parts of 
Ireland. The results wore truly valu- 
able and encouraging. By the returns 
made from-our correspondents entrusled 
with tho local distribution, it appeared 
that 9,652 acres were sow'n, a large 
proportion of which, through the ex- 
treme poverty of the occupiers, would 
probably have otherwise lain waste; 
and the produce having been generally 
abundant, it is estimated that upwards 
of 190,000 tons of turnips were thus 
raised by a class consisting generally of 
small farmers and cottitu’s, whose re- 
sources were almost exhausted. Tliere 
is, probably, at tho present time, no 
portion of the community labouring 
under greater diilicuUies and privations, 
than those whoso occupation of land, 
exceeding one quarter of an acre, has 
excluded them from poor-law relief, 
and who cling to their little holdings as 
tho only means of future subsisieiice. 
We have had undoubted evidence thalse< 
veral instances have occurred, in which 
persons thus circumstanced have suf- 
fered individuals of their family to die 
of want rather than surrender tlanr 
land. Encouraged by the experience of 
last season, and as a means of the most 
useful assistance to this sutfering class, 
we have this year allotted the sum of 
^5,000 for the purchase of turnip and 
other green-crop seeds, of which the 
early kinds have been extensively dis- 
tributed^ and the allotment of others is 
still in progress. The speeds are given 
gratuitously, our correspondents in tho 
several districts being merely expected 
to satisfy themselves of the real need of 
the parties, and that in every case the 
requisite quantity of ground has been 
properly prepared.” 

But the great lesson which has been 
taught us by those persons who have 
so nobly devoted themselves to the ad- 
vancement of their countrymen, is the 
vast capacity for improvement which ex- 
ists in the Irish people. Beneath the 
sloth and ignorance in which they now 
are sunk, there exists a latent capacity 
for industrious exertion, which needs 


but to be encouraged and rewarded, 
ever so slightly, to spring forth into 
healthy and vigorous activity. This 
capability of receiving instruction, and 
profiting by it, exists in the Irish to 
an extent which not only far exceeds 
anything that their habitual calumni- 
ators and revilers will admit, hut which 
must astonish even their warmest ad- 
vocates, who may not have had an 
opportunity of witnessing and appreci- 
ating it. The following extract, from 
a most valuable communication with 
which we have been favoured by the 
Rev. .Tdnn Edgar, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the Ro}a1 College of Bel- 
fast, forcibly illustrates this truth : — 

“ I am doing a little work in wild 
Connaught ; will you help me with a 
littlo publicity, to induce some of the 
generous and strong to come to my 
aid? During the famine 1 was the 
means of getting collected some fifteen 
thousand pounds. Excellent ladies, of 
different denominations, assisted me in 
getting and spending part of it ; and 
when the cry of hunger was hushed, 
they resolved to devote themselves to 
the same object which engages your 
pen and heart now — industry, and ge- 
neral reformation. With this intent, 
we selected thirty young women, dis- 
tinguished for their attainments and 
active benevolence, %nd sent them to 
open schools in Connaught, under the 
superintendence of ladies of high rank 
and influence there, whose worth we 
had proved by their activity in behalf 
of the poor. In these schools we 
adopted two spheres of industry — plain 
knitting, and the sewing of muslins ; 
by whichttens of thousands of pounds 
are annually earned by females in 
Ulster. 

J** We commenced with pupils utterly 
ignorant of the use of the ru;e(lle, and 
we encountered difficulties in many 
forms ; yet though most of our schools 
has not been a year established, such 
has been the rapid improvement of 
these twelve hundred pupils, that 1 
some time since sold in Glasgow be- 
tween four and five thousand pairs of 
socks and stockings, knitted by them ; 
and our fin»^r species of hosiery com- 
mands the highest prices in the Scotch 
and English markets. 

“ So completely, too, have we succeed- 
ed ill the sewed muslin department, that 
two of the largest houses in Glasgow 
have sent an ageid to Connaught, to 
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into their own fimie the whole of 
our manufacture^ Thus have we suc- 
cessfully employed funds committed to 
our trust in charity, for enabling the 
females of Ireland's poorest province 
to earn an independent support. Cha- 
rity has opened the way for mercantile 
cnterprize ; and those whom we have 
trained will not only be no longer a 
burden on the public, hut they are 
already contributing to the support of 
their parents. 

“ This system of reformation, so 
cheap and practical, we desire to ex- 
tend as far as public liberality Vill en- 
able us. We have been aided by many 
with much generosity, altd hy none, 
more liberally than members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. (In answer to our 
last ajiplication to their central c»nf- 
inittee in Dublin, they agreed to give 
us hve hundred pounds, on condition 
of our raising five hundred more. To 
raise this is our present aim ; for the 
])ossession of such a sum would, with 
the foundation already laid, enable us 
to do immensely greater good. 

“ Would you kindly tax your gal- 
lantry so far, Mr. Editor, on behalf of 
your Belfast and Connaught female 
friends, as to let their humble voice 
be heard, through me, their poor ad- 
vocate, and perhaps some generous 
heart may be raovtd to furniiih pleas- 
ing proof that the voice lifted up on 
behalf of the forlorn Connaught girl 
will not be heard in vain.” 

AVe rejoice exceedingly that the re- 
putation of our gallantry has reached 
so far north, and couM only have 
wished that it had been appealed to by 
some of our esteemed correspondent’s 
fair associates, instead of by our re- 
verend friend himself. But although 
he has thought proper thus slyly to 
touch us on the point on which ne 
knows that we are most sensitive, we 
assure him that it needed no such in- 
centive to enlist our warmest sym- 
pathies in support of the admirable in- 
stitution whose cause he so ably and 
so eloquently advocates. A\^e know 
of no institution which is likely to 
effect such an amount of good — 
its success now justifies us in saying 
this affirmatively ; but although the 
progress that has been made by the 
pupils has fur surpassed anything we 
could have anticipated, yet the object 
which the society proposes, the prin- 
ciple on which it is based, and the 


manner in which it is organised, 
carries with it everything which 
deserves success, and which should 
commaud it. It proposes to find pro- 
fitable occupation for our female popq- 
latio]>— for that portion of our people 
who, in an agricultural country such 
as Ireland ought to be, must be to a 
great extent unemployed, and it gives 
them all the benefit of manufacturing 
industry^, without any of the debase- 
ment with which, in the sister king- 
doms, it is ac(g>mpanied. It does not 
alienate them from their homes, and 
from the education of the feelings and 
affections which the woman acquires 
in her own family, the want of which 
no amount of education can atone for, 
and which no other mode of instruc- 
tion can su{>p]y ; the occupation is one 
that is gentle, and sue]! as becomes a 
woman; her life is not a constant 
striving, in companionship with un- 
tiring iron and steam, amid the clank- 
ing, and toil, and heat of a crowded 
factory ; and she is under the guidance 
and superintendence of amiable gen- 
tlewomen, who ace the patronesses of 
the several schools, instead of being 
subjected to the control of some rough 
overseer. The nature of the under- 
taking, too, admits of its being readily 
contracted without any loss, if the de- 
mand for its products should fail ; for 
there is comparatively no amount of 
capital sunk in it ; it can be contracted 
or expanded to suit the fluctuations of 
the market ; but in point of fact, as 
regards knitting, the demand must 
ever be an extensive one; and Dr. 
Edgar informs us that the demand for 
embroidery or sewed muslin has been 
gradually increasing, ** And though 
wages,” he says, “have fallen more 
than one-half, it yet affords an humble 
livelihood to inSny thousands in Ulster. 
One Scotch manufacturer pays annu- 
ally, in the two small villages of Do- 
naghadee and Newtownards, to young 
females for sewing, thirteen thousand 
pounds.” And why should not simi- 
lar advantages be extended to be- 
nighted Connaught? The obstacles 
to be surmounted are indeed formi- 
dable ; bttt we have seen how readily 
they have been overcome, wherever 
this society has hitherto been enabled 
to extend the sphere of its exertions, 
and every step that it advances, the 
difficulties will be diminishing. On 
this subject Dr. Edgar thus writes to 
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US, in a subsequent communication to 
that which We have already placed 
before our readers: — 

** We have to encounter many diffi- 
culties — utter ignorance of order, 
punctuality^ manufacture, or manufac- 
turing implements — want driving our 
pupils, before well-instructed, to the 
poor-house — lying, thievish habits, 
dark houses unfit for work, irregu- 
larity of means of conveyance, igno- 
rance of the English language — but, 
over and above all, the o^iposition, with 
a few exceptions, of the Romish priests, 
of which I could tell strange tales.** 
This latter difficulty, we presume, is 
occasioned by the rule of the schools, 
which makes the reading of the Bible 
a part of the daily business, coupled, 
as we understand Dr. Edgar, with 
some religious «teaching or devotional 
exercise. He says — 

“We embrace the opportunity of 
their being under the charge of our 
mistresses, of affording them all the 
advantages of the precept and example 
of Christian schoolmistresses, associ- 
ated with the enlightened devotional 
reading daily of a portion of the 
Bible.” 

“ Notwithstanding all these difficul- 
ties, however,** Dr. Edgar goes ori, 
our success has been very remark- 
able. 1 should like The Illustrated 
London News to give a *fac-siraile of 
some of our first socks. Cow per had 
a prophetic view of them when he 
wrote, * a cap by night, a stocking all 
the day,* Whether intended for night- 
cap or stocking, you could not opine ; 
but the same girls arc knitting sock^ 
now which are sold in Edinburgh at 
two shillings a pair. 1 showed some 
of them in Glasgow and Manchester, 
in the largest wholes^^le houses, but 
the answer to me was, < they are quite 
too good for us ; they are only fit for 
an Edinburgh or London city trade. 
Of a coarser kind 1 sold in a few 
hours, in Glasgow, between four and 
five thousand pairs ; and last Monday 
(Dr. Edgar's letter is dated the 10th 
Nov.) I received an order from a 
Scotch house for two thousand pairs.” 

Thus, by the exertions of one in- 
dividual, Dr. Edgar, which led to the 
formation, in Belfast, of the “ Ladies* 
Relief Association for Connaught," 
and by the subsequent labours of the 
benevolent persons connected with 
that institution, has an important 


branch of mai^icture been estab- 
lished in an incredibly short space of 
time, and the morals and social con- 
dition of a great number of our people 
been raised from the lowest depths of 
misery and degradation to a very high 
standard of excellence. Who now 
will say that the Irish people are not 
eminently susceptible of improve- 
ment — it needs but the benevolent 
purpose, and well-directed, sustained 
exertion, to ensure it. Surely an as- 
sociation that can effect such objects 
is, above all things, deserving of sup- 
port; and may we not entertain the 
hope that when these pages meet the 
«ye of our generous English readers — 
men, who are only anxious to discover 
Reserving objects of their bounty, 
and* we rejoice to know that there are 
very many such — “ The voice which 
has been thus lifted up on behalf of 
the forlorn Connaught girl will not be 
heard in vain.” 

It has been the habit of self-styled 
political economists to depreciate the 
support of Irish manufacture, and 
with all the noisy flippancy which 
characterizes a shallow mind, to re- 
iterate their cant about every man 
buying in the cheapest market, and to 
apply this maxim, as they term it, to 
the circumstances of Ireland. When- 
ever occasion offered, we exposed the 
fallacy of this reasoning, when it was 
sought to be extended to this country. 

It can only hold good in the case of a 
country wherein all the inhabitants 
are fully employed ; but if there be a 
country, consisting of eight millions of 
people, of whom three millions are 
without *liny occupation, or any mode 
of subsistence, and the other five mil- 
lions agree to take such articles of 
mi^nufacture as the three millions 
could produce, instead of supplying 
themselves at a cheaper rate from 
a neighbouring country, there is a 
loss, indeed, sustained by the five mil- 
lions equal to the difference of price 
of the manufactured articles in the 
two countries ; but if there is this 
loss to one portion of the community, 
there is on the other side the gain 
which is derived by the three millions 
who now procure the means of liveli- 
hood by the produce of their labour, 
instead of being left to famish from 
want. And as infinitely more happi- 
ness is produced, by supplying even a 
smaller number of persons with the 
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nsorssaries of life, than there can be easily find its way to a successful com* 

inconvenience sustained^ by restricting petition with the English article. 1 

a greater number in some of its com- am at present interesting myself in an 
forts or luxuries — the well-being of the endeavour to get some regiments sup- 

wliole community must be greatly ad- plied with socks from the West. Al- 
vanced by adopting such a course. ready the military pattern has been 
This was once a paradox^ but it will made in Connemara ; and a vnoredura^ 
hardly be thought so now. The poor- ble and better article can be giveti to 
law has declared the right of the un- the soldier for seven pence, than that 
employed to subsistence^ and few rate- which he now pays thirteen pence for, 
payers will now ^ be found hardy I am endeavouring to introduce the 
enough to maintain that it is not Irish sock into companies of regimen 
better for them that the poor should commanded by friends of my own ; 
be employed at some industrial occu- and I trust that time may show what 
pation, even though we shotild be prejudice and self-interest will not 
obliged to wear the products of their admit.** 

industry, than that they ^^should be^ Thus prosperity could be introduced 
maintained in idlenessj while the poor- into an extensive district, the wants 
rate, for their support, has well nigh of its poor relieved, the pressure on its 
absorbed our power of purchasing ihe rates brought down almost to nothing, 
products of other countries. Thus, and all the incalculable blessings of 
even although the produce of our active industry diffused, simply by is- 
people’s industry were unable, at pre- suing a single order that the troops 
sent, to find a market abroad, we con- which are stationed in Ireland should 
ceive it to be clear to demonstration wear the stockings which are produced 
that it were more for our interest to in the country, And this, too, with- 
cncourage them to produce, and to out shocking the propriety of any 
consume the products of their indus- pseudo-political economist, for there 
try, than to lock them up in work- would be a clear saving to the soldier 
houses, or make them the indolent, of nearly fifty per cent, 
demoralized, recipients of extorted The Rev. George Robert Gilden, 
bounty. But it is not necessary to rector of Newport, in the County 
rest the case on this footing. Wo Mayo, furnishes us with another in- 

are abundantly well able to produce stance of the amount of good which 

many articles of manufacture whicli can be accomplished by the strenuous 
will rival those of any country, if only and benevolent exertions of one ener- 
ordinary pains be taken to encourage getic man, who is influenced by a ge- 
it, and the shameful prejudice which nuino zeal to promote the interests of 
prevails against everything that is his country. Mr. Gildca has kindly 
Irish be shaken off. Why, for ex- forwarded to us the proof-sheets of a 

ample, should not our troops, thirty pamphlet which is just about to issue 

thousand of whom have be«*i quar- from the press,* in the form of a letter, 

Icrcd in Ireland, wear, at least, the addressed to the Lord Lieutenant, con- 
stockings whiclj can be produced in taining a short statement of the plan 
the country. Our attention has been of reproductive relief labor, which he 

called to this subject by a letter wifh has had in operation. The publication 

which we have been favoured from will be a most valuable one, and should 

Mr, J. C. Deane from Clifden, in the be carefully read by every one who ques- 

county Galway : — tions the capability of improvement of 

“ In Conpcrnara,’* he says, ** the the Irish people, or who hesitates to 
stocking trade could be made a great admit the hollowness and wickedness of 
(leal of. Every one can knit stock- those bad men whose long course of 
ings ; and with care in the selection selfish agitation, under the guise of pa- 
of the materials, and some instruction triotism, has brought Ireland to ruin, 

in the shape” (having, we presume, the Mr. Gildea was forcibly struck with the 

same tendency to run into a night- demoralising influence upon young fe- 

Ctap, from which Dr. Edgar has rescued males of labor on the public roads, and 

the stockings of his district), it can saw that, by promiscuously w'orking 


London : BagsU^r and Sons. 1840, 
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along with men at this unsuitable oc- 
cupation« the characteristic modesty 
of the Irish female peasant would soon 
be deteriorated ; he accordingly con- 
ceived the practicability of reviving 
the manufacture of hand-spun house- 
hold linens. We select some of the 
leading features from the pamphlet it- 
self: — 

« My substitute for the demoralising 
almsgiving was, that to each party 
sending me any sum of money I un- 
dertook to return its produce in the 
linen to be manufactured, and for the 
money which I received my personal 
guarantee for the fulfilment of this 
engagement was sent. 

The plan was made known to my 
valued friend, the rector of Dodford, in 
Northamptonshire, to the invaluablesu- 
perintendent of4hegovernment supplies 
of food in this dictrict in 184(1, the 
lady of a distinguished English prelate, 
and two benevolent ladies, members of 
the Kilmorey family, who, with a kind- 
ness of purpose and zeal, worthy of the 
best cause, gave their assistance in 
making the project known. Many 
persons, on hearing of it, without my 
knowledge, had small papers printed, 
and circulated them in their daily cor- 
respondence, and so immediate was the 
effect, that in less thivn six weeks 1 
received much over £3,000, and money 
continued daily pouring*' in upon us, 
until we had received about £5,000, 
of which over £1,500 was immediately 
returned, as being beyond our powers 
of manufacturing in any reasonable 
time. 

“ Flax was purchased, and on the 
7th of January, 1847, the work com- 
menced by its being given out in two 
pounds to each woman who could 
produce a certificate ,jthat not more 
than one male of her family was at 
work at the roads. We very soon had 
five hundred women at work in their 
own cottages ; and so anxious were 
they for the employment, that we had 
many instances of the spinning-wheels 
being used by the owners of them by 
day, and lent to some wretched neigh- 
bour who was without one, for the 
night, that by the light of a piece of 
bog-deal she might earn the means of 
supplying food to her starving family. 

« 

soon found that, although 


spinning was the only employment 
suited to the habits or skill of our 
poor women, they had been so long 
out of practice, and their spinning- 
wheels so much out of repair, that the 
yarns produced were very bad ; and 
this, coupled with the want of any 
real knowledge of the art of weaving, 
on the part of the men, and also the 
imperfect state of their looms, caused 
the first linens made to be very inferior 
to what we desired to see. To re- 
medy this state of things, a practical 
foremap weaver was engaged in Man- 
chester!-^ patterns of the Russian and 
Saxon goods, most sought for, pro- 
•cured from St. Petersburgh and 
Chemnitz — well-instructed hands in 
each branch of the manufactory from 
Belfast, and nine model-looms were 
put up, that the local weaver, when 
instructed upon them, might safely be 
sent back to his own loom, put in a 
proper state of repair for him, improved 
in skill and knowledge of his craft. 
The Society of Friends^ with their usual 
henevolcnt interest in every industrial 
effort, gave me £30 toward these looms, 
and a screw-press. 

** From five to seven hundred per- 
sons were kept steadily employed 
throughout the whole of 1847, and 
early months of 1848. To the fami- 
lies of these people it was in a great 
measure their solo support, and cal- 
culating the number deriving assist- 
ance from each person employed as 
four (in many cases it was six), it 
gives over two thousand individuals 
benefited. 

The linens, as compared with shop 
goods, hre much dearer, but this is 
more than compensated for by their 
superior lasting qualities (a fact well 
kr>own to all housekeepers, who can 
afford to pay for Russian or German 
hand-spun household linens) ; besides, 
when it is recollected that the whole 
machinery was set to work under the 
many disadvantages attending its being 
undertuhen by a private individunt, 
ignorant of trade* standing alone in 
the locality, and seeking to break the 
neck of the wretched state of depen- 
dence in which the ])eoplc were en- 
couraged to rest upon the hard earn- 
ings or self-denial of others ; falling 
back, year after year, upon the proved 


* The italics are our own. 
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inexhaustibility of English benevolence# 
or resting idly in expectation of govern- 
ment providing for a people who were 
unwilling, though able, to help them- 
selves, and in addition to all this, the 
high price of food requiring higher 
wages than ordinary in every depart- 
ment. When old wheels, and old 
looms, and old habits, and old sus- 
picion and mistrust, and all old Irish 
ways, are considered, it will not be 
W(»n(iered at that the rough and up- 
hill work, through all this, was at- 
tended by much unavoidable expense, 
anxiety, and risk, which woulcFnot be 
called for under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but take from it these disad-. 
vantages,' by once getting over them, 
and there is no doubt that, carried on by 
a j)erson of busine.ss habits and kn«w- 
ledge of the linen trade, it would 
supply remunerative employment for 
hundreds of our idle females at their 
own fireside, and most amply repay 
for the investment of the capital en- 
gaged. For paying even above the 
ordinary wages of the country for 
spinning, and having flax on every 
side, and that of the best kind (some 
of my own growth and manufacture 
was valued last year by Mr. Pirn, of 
Dublin, at -C8(» per ton), these linens 
could be brought into the market at 
most remunerative prices ; and there 
is no proper reason now that the diffi- 
culties and expense of its first organi- 
sation have been got over, why they 
should not occupy the place of foreign 
goods of similar make. Much over 
yards of these linens have been 
mavle and distributed — about 2,000 
ji.'iroeJs among all classes in Ilngland, 
from the ducal coronet to the humble 
workman — some to Australia, the 
Eiibt and West Indies, to .lerusalen^; 
and every individual of 1,400 persons 
who advanced to me their money, 
have received its value, except two 
j)arties to whom wc had no clue. But 
most desirable as was the continuance 
of this undertaking, its demands upon 
ihe time and thoughts of myself, and 
those of my family who gave their 
assistance, rendered it impossible to 
go on. Seven thousand letters were 
received and answered from the 0th 
December, 1840, to the 1st October, 
1848 ; and with the view of finding 
some persons with capital and know- 
ledge of the trade, whose more proper 
calling it was to take it up as a mer- 


cantile speculation, it was made known 
to one or two persons in the linen 
trade in London, with this additional 
inducement, the offer from the Mar- 
quis of Sligo of an extensive square of 
buiidliigs, enclosing an area of some 
three hundred feet, consisting of con- 
venient stores of various kinds, a good 
residence for superintendent, flax-mill, 
all in* good repair, together with any 
quantity of land to thirty acres for a 
bleach-green, all rent free for ten 
YEARS, bcautvfully situated in the 
centre of his lordship’s demesne, 
within a few hundred yards of the 
quay of Westport. 

“ The proposition was most favour- 
ably received by one of the most weal- 
thy dealers in linen in London, who 
told me that, finding an increasing de- 
mand for handspun linqns, and seeing 
them imported so extensively, he had 
sent over several times to the North of 
Ireland to ascertain if they could be 
again had there, but without effect ; 
and that he was convinced that there 
was an admirable open for the reviving 
of the inanufacture : but, with the wise 
caution of an Englishman, he sent over 
at his own expense an experienced ma- 
nufacturer, to examine into the merits 
of the project on the spot. This gen- 
tleman, after seeing our people at work, 
examining every stage of the manufac- 
ture, the flax* yarn, and the finished 
linens, expressed his thorough convic- 
tion that it was a most favourable 
opening for the establishment of a 
flourishing trade, which would afford 
a good return for the capital invested, 
and give employment to thousands. 
He left UR, grateful in the anticipation 
of 80 much gooil, and, on his return to 
town, measures were being taken to 
accept Lord Sligo’s offer, and at once 
to commence the work. Unfortunately, 
just then, that sad exhibition of the 
political fever in whicli this stricken 
country has been kept by the heartless 
agitation of years, occurred in Dublin 
and the South ; it was at once a death- 
stroke to the whole — the London mer- 
chant declined risking his life or his 
capital ill such a country ; nay, he 
doubted if, under the circumstances, 
he would accept of the gift of Lord 
Sligo’s estate. 

“ Thus the work is at an en'l, and 
the people without employment. A 
large number who were employed at 
spinning, are now either in the work- 
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house^ or receiving out-door relief* 
from which, could the employment 
have been continued, they were able to 
keep themselves. It is to be hoped 
that it will not continue so, but that, 
as confidence is restored, through the 
wise administration of your Excellfency, 
some one may be ready to embrace so 
good an opportunity of such extensive 
good, and their own profit. 

It is a most remarkable factj and 
most encouraging to well-directed cot- 
tage labour, one that it gives me great 
satisfaction to state, that of over sixty 
thousand yards of linen, we have not 
lost a single piece ; and it is perfectly 
amazing how little disposition or at- 
tempt to act dishonestly we had to 
complain of among the many hundreds 
employed, taking to their own miser- 
able cottages, and at a time when they 
were overwhelmed with want, a mate- 
rial for which there was always a 
ready market at hand. Very few, in- 
deed, were the instances of dishonesty, 
not amounting to a loss of twenty 
pounds weight of flax in very many 
thousands. On earth there is not a 
people so capable <5f venerating the 
straight course ; and only let them sec 
that such is your object — carry it out 
kindly, but firmly — and anything can 
be done with them.” 

We conclude our quotations from 
Mr, Gildea*s admirable pamphlet with 
the testimony which he has thus borne 
to the character of our people. If 
there be a man in Ireland whose op- 
portunities and judgment have given 
him the means of forming a correct 
estimate of the people among whom he 
lives, it is Mr. Gildea ; xind take up 
any we will of the numerous commu- 
nications which our friends have been 
good enough to forward us, and we 
And the same tcstimoicy pervading al- 
most them all. The Rev. .Tas. Alcock, 
vicar of Ring, in the county Water- 
ford, in a report on the fisheries in his 
district, addressed to the relief-com- 
mittee of the Society of Friends, thus 
sensibly, and with much truth, ex- 
plains what seems to be an opposite 
feature in the Irish character : — 

The Irish peasant is said to be 
heartless and ungrateful, and why ? — 
because he seldom meets with that in- 
dulgence and kind treatment which he 
might reasonably expect from his na- 
tural protectors, and which are calcu- 
lated to elicit the kindlier feelings of a 


generous nature. I would rather say, 
he is susjncious. He conceives that 
we have a selfish or interested motive 
even though it may appear to be for 
his advantage, and until you convince 
him to the contrary, you will have 
much difficulty to overcome before 
you can prevail upon him to adopt 
any measure of improvement for bis 
own substantial benefit.” 

It is most gratifying to find the same 
testimony thus borne to the character 
of our peasantry by two such competent 
authorities, writing at the same time, 
but fropi the extreme opposite points of 
the kingdom. The virtues of our people 
are their own — they are the spontane- 
'ous impulses of their own generous na- 
tures : their faults — and they are many 
-‘-ar^ result of much neglect on 
the'^part of those who ought to have 
been their directors — the proprietors 
of the soil — and of much base decep- 
tion on the part of those who profess 
to be their friends. Contrast such 
disinterested services as it is the pur- 
pose of this article to record, with all 
that has been effected by political agi- 
tators, and see on which side is genu- 
ine love of country to be found : the 
one engaged in practically and speedily 
raising the character of tho people, 
supplying their temporal wants and 
raising their moral character, imbuing 
them with a sense of independence, 
and placing them in a condition to 
secure it ; the others maddening tho 
passions of their hearers in the politi- 
cal arena, where the loudest plaudits 
greet the most truculent oratorT-uwhere 
the imagination is strained lode vise 
professi<pis of devotion — where lan- 
guage is exhausted in denunciation of 
political antagonists — and where the 
very implement of murder, the pike, 
is^hoisted by the popular demagogue, 
that he may wring the last scream of 
admiration from his infuriated hearers. 
The men who have followed in these 
practices, call themselves patriots ; and 
one sample of their patriotism has 
been presented to us in Mr. Gildea’s 
statement. It has been to deprive 
thousands of wretched women and 
children in the most impoverished pro- 
vince of Ireland of the means of live- 
lihood, which the introduction of a 
successful manufacture would have 
afforded them ; and to postpone inde- 
finitely all chance of improvement in 
their abject condition. 
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Turn we #ow from the north and 
west to the remote district of Bally- 
cotton, in the county Cork. This 
district comprises a population of about 
2,.'iO0, two-thirds of whom, in the 
latter end of last February, were in a 
state of the utmost destitution ; and it 
contained but two individuals who 
were at all able to exert themselves 
for their relief, namely, the Protestant 
curate, and the commander of the 
coa^t-guard — the Rev. George C. 
llingston, and Mr. R. Edwards. The 
resources of these gentlemen for carry- 
ing out their benevolent purpo|Gs dif- 
fered in some important respects ftom 
b(»tb the cases which we have already 
noticed. They had not a rich mer-* 
eaiitile city to support them, as had 
Dr, Edgar, in which alone he pro* 
cured, by his active exertions, no fess 
a sum than .€8,000 ; and still less had 
they the means of securing such effi- 
cient co-operation as Dr. Edgar speedily 
raised for himself, in the “Ladies* Relief 
Association.*’ Neither do they appear 
to have had that command of wealth 
which Mr. Gildea had at his disposal, 
and which he so nobly applied. They 
.stood aloue, surrounded by hundreds 
who were famishing with hunger, in a 
district where all were in the extremest 
wretchedness ; yet they, too, like Dr. 
Edgar and Mr. Gildea, had the rcso- 
lulion not to ask for alms, hut for the 
means of setting the people on rernu- 
nerniwc and reproductive employment, 
Tliey knew full well the labour and 
anxiety which the administration and 
superintendence of this employment 
would occasion them ; hut they felt it 
to be their duty in the situation in 
which they were placed, and, Ss in the 
other instances which we have men- 
tioned, they, too, acknowledged the 
claim which their countrymen had vn 
their services in the hour of their dis- 
tress. The following is a short sketch 
of their proceedings, taken from a little 
printed report, and from a communi- 
cation with which we have been fa- 
voured by Mr. Kingston : — 

“ In a few days, our appeal, having 
been inserted in one of the English 
papers, and forwarded to many tried 
friends of Ireland in the sister coun- 
try, was responded to ; and having 
hereby obtained a little Aind, we com- 
menced operations by selecting from 
the hundreds of the destitute about 
thirty females on the very verge of star- 
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vation ; these we employed in spinning 
and knitting, and paid them in meal, 
at the rate of threepence for a day’s 
labour. We found the poor creatures 
most greedy for work at this wretched 
remuneration, and were quickly besot 
with Scores of applicants for employ- 
ment on the same terms. It iipw 
(April, 1848) contains ninety-iivo wi- 
dows and female heads of families out 
of a population of 2,500. We keep 
seven weavers at work, and have 
produced some very creditable linen, 
flannel, and Stockings, as the re- 
sult of two months* operations. A 
portion of tho money (XI 5) that was 
subsequently procured was expended 
in tho purchase of hemp, whioh has 
been spun hy some, and made into 
nets by others, of the destitute females, 
all paid in meal^ at about tho same re- 
muneration as for th# other work ; 
while ‘the remainder has been laid out 
in the purchase of sail-cloths, linos, 
and hooks, for the hookers and whale- 
boats of the place. 

“ Thus have we been striving to 
combine with the object at which alone 
we were originally compelled to aim— - 
the feeding of the famishing through 
their own industry — tho permanent 
improvement of the natural resources 
of the place ; and in the midst of our 
many difficulties we have now the gra- 
tifleation of looking round, and behold- 
ing not only a manifest improvement 
in appearance and habit among the 
people so employed, but also that many 
boats hitherto almost useless and un- 
productive, are now a very credit to 
our bay, and a substantial source of 
profit to their owners. The materials 
— viz., nets, sails, and lines — are let 
out to the parties, on solvent security, 
and their cost is repaid by weekly in- 
stalments of on<| shilling in the pound ; 
and we rejoice to add, hitherto with 
regularity. 

“The whole amount we have yet re- 
ceived from every source is about X70.'’ 

Such are a few extracts from the 
first report of these two gentlemen, in 
the month of April ; their second re- 
port is on the let September, 1848. 
We should say, that both these reports 
are addressed to those universal bene- 
factors of their country, the relief- 
committee of the Society of Friends, 
whose generosity they warmly acknow- 
le<1ge. We take the following from 
the second report 

K 
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Of linen we have now produced 
about 150 yards ; of towelling, 120 ; 
canvas for rubbers, 130 ; flannel, 000 
yards ; linsey-woolsey, 1 20 ; blankets, 
100 pair (the two latter are in course 
of manufacture for the workhouse of 
the Middleton union) ; frieze, 60 yards ; 
cloth for gentlemen’s trowsers, 30 
yards, in course of manufacture ; nets, 
30 ; socks, 200 pair. 

« The next branch, the flannel, we 
deem most interesting. Of this we 
have sold 650 yards-il50 to parties 
not connected with the place, for cash ; 
the remaining 400 to the poor of the 
district, on loan, on good security, re- 
payable at one shilling in the pound per 
week, for which they are charged ten 
once per yard. We cannot describe 
ow great is the demand for the ar- 
ticle on these< terms. As fast as we 
can manufacture, it is taken by the 
poor, on these loans ; and most happy 
we are to testify to their regularity arid 
promptitude in repayment. As a re- 
markable proof of this, we may men- 
tion, that our flannel loans began in 
July, and that on^fourth has been 
already (1st September) repaid.” 

Again, Mr. Hingston thus writes, 
on the I7th November, 1848 : — 

“ W'e ordered half a ton of hemp, 
and set the females we employed to 
work thereon, in making^iets ; accord- 
ing as they were made, they were given 
out on ouf’usual plan by way of loan. 
The result of this experiment of our 
confidence in the resources of our bay, 
and in the integrity of our people, ex- 
ceeded all anticipation. The demand 
for trammels, in particular, has since 
then been so great, that we cannot keep 
pace with it. Providentially, too, the 
fishing season improved most oppor- 
tunely, and during the last six weeks 
Immense shoals of hake have filled the 
bay. Still only for the well-timed pro- 
vision we made, in the way of nets, 
this wealth would have been thrown 
away, the fishermen having no means 
of procuring hemp, although the fa- 
milies of every one of them are well 
able to make them. 

We would also mention that, be- 
sides a large quantity of linen and 
other articles manufactured for the 
upper classes (among whom w'e have 
found many kind friends), wc have 
made for the people of the place about 
fourteen hundred yards of flannel, 
which, like the nets, is given out on 


loan, at the same rate of repayment. 
As fast as we can produce we sell the 
flannel on this plan, and we cannot de- 
scribe the comfort it is administering 
around.” 

There were other valuable institu- 
tions — a loan-fund and a clothing- 
fund, established by these gentlemen. 
Mr. Hingston has, moreover, favoured 
us with a strong and sensible remon- 
strance against the proceedings of the 
fishery commissioners, a subject which 
would be much too extensive for us to 
enter ,upon in this number, but of 
which we may say, that Mr. Hingstori’s 
censure of these commissioners is ono 
‘ in which we believe he is supported by 
every individual connected with the 
fisheries in Ireland. But the sketch 
which we have given of these indus- 
trial proceedings at BaJl}’cotton goes 
to confirm the results of the other 
cases which we have noticed, and 
makes the conviction irresistible, that 
there is nothing cither \i\ the habits, 
the conduct, or the natural capacity 
of the Irish peasant, to unfit him for 
any industrial employment to which 
his energies may be directed. 

Yet another instance in support of 
this truth wc would lay before our 
readers. The following communication 
is from the Rev. Dr, Martin, of Kil- 
leshandra : — 

“ 111 the year preceding the famine, 
Mrs. Martin began to teach the 
method of ornamental knitting to one 
destitute girl in Killesliandra, and in a 
short time her success in the manu- 
facture of a scarf of Pyrenean wool 
was so great, that an order was sent 
for three dozen of the same descrip- 
tion, upon which Mrs. Martin taught 
three or four girls additional, supplv- 
them with a variety of patterns 
winch she obtained from books, from 
her own invention, and which she was 
able, upon trial, to execute. The girls 
so instructed were required to com- 
municate their experience and acquire- 
ments to others, and a remarkable 
degree of proficiency had been ac- 
quired, and a tolerably good market 
secured, when, in 1846, the famine 
raged. An immense demand, chiefly 
from motives of charity, and particu- 
larly in England, then arose for goods 
manufactured by the poorer classes of 
the Irish, of which demand Mrfe. Mar- 
tin took advantage, and accordingly, 
during the nine most severe months of 
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diatresSf or from October, 1846, to 
July^ 1847f she was able to give an 
average daily employment to one hun- 
dred and fifty poor females, which 
number, for several weeks, rose to 
over 200, and to support an average 
weekly expenditure of X25, which 
Slim, for many weeks, exceeded £30, 
expended upon knitted scarfs, and 
shawls of Shetland, or Pyrenean wool, 
and gloves of silk, all of which at 
length obtained a high degree of ce- 
lebrity and perfection, as well as on 
woollen socks, polkas, and otlFerjar- 
tiolus of coarser manufacture. The 
experiment clearly proved that there 
is no want of skill or industry amongst 
Irish females, and that all they want 
to make them comfortable and hapj^,* 
in things temporal, is employment, or 
a market for their work. In this ex- 
periment above £2,000 has been ex- 
pended, with but little loss to the em- 
ployer.’ 

And yet the better classes of Irish 
society will recklessly, cruelly, and im- 
providently, deprive the poor Irish 
girl of this inarlcet for her labour, by 
supplying themselves from abroad, and 
])retenders to the science of political 
economy will tell them they do wisely. 
There is one branch of manufacture 
in which the Irish have shown a de- 
cided superiority to anything that can 
be produced in Great Hritain, namely, 
the net and line manufacture. For 
these articles there is an immense de- 
mand from the fisheries, and yet it is 
a branch of industry which is compa- 
ratively neglected. We have seen 
some line produced at GlancRire, in 
the county C’ork, in a manufactory 
which originated in a grant of hemp 
from the ever-generous Society <m 
F riends. We have compared it with 
the very best manufacture of Brid- 
port, at the same price — one shilling 
per pound — and nothing could be more 
decided than the superiority of the 
Irish line. And Mr. Deane, from 
whom we have already quoted, men- 
tions that he employed the boys in the 
schools in making fishing-nets, and 
adds — ** It was remarkable to observe 
llic quickness with which they re- 
ceived instruction in the occupation, 
and the progress they made and any 
one who has seen the nets which arc 
made at Miss Pirn's school at Kings- 
town, will admit that nothing has been 


produced which can surpass them any- 
where. 

Of the many valuable communica- 
tions which we have to acknowledge, 
we have received but one which is at 
all of a desponding character, or which 
contains a record of unsuccessful ex- 
ertion. But even this is valuable, as 
it shews that, so far from the failure 
being attributable to any want of abi- 
lity or of disposition for industrious ex- 
ertion on the part of the Irish peasant, 
when be is rightly directed, that it arose 
in point of fact, from a directly oppo- 
site cause. The letter which we speak 
• of is from the ill-fated district of Skib- 
bereen, from the Rev. Richard Boyle 
Townsend, Vicar of Abbey Strewry 
The result of my effort to promote 
industrial employment,’* writes Mr. 
Townsend, “ is, that I am nearly beg- 
gared by my endeavour. I went on, 
like many others, certainly in the most 
economical way 1 could, but most 
energetically ; and the work-house at 
the time, in order to promote home- 
manufacture, having called for a sup- 
ply of flannels and friezes, no one 
thought, with such a poor population, 
in the most deplorable state for want 
of employment, that we could ever 
produce enough for its consumption. 
The consequence you may anticipate— 
heaps were left on our hands, and the 
price or cost would not he given where 
there was such a glut. There being no 
market, all our industrial works have 
of course resulted in disappointment 
proportionate to the vigour with which 
all hands had been set to work.” 

Every one must regret this result, 
both on account of the loss sustained 
by Mr. Townsend himself, as well as 
for the cause of industry in that part 
of Ireland where, perhaps, remune- 
rative employment was most needed. 
We rejoice to find that Mr. Townsend 
writes in high spirits of an admirably- 
arranged industrial school for females 
which he has established. But it is of 
the utmost importance to the cause 
which we are advocating — that of the 
capability of the Irish peasant for in- 
dustrious pursuits — to observe the oc- 
casion of Mr. Townsend’s failure ; that 
he does not refer it to any unwilling- 
ness or unfitness of the peasantry to 
engage in any occupation to which they 
may be directed r that, on the contrary, 
he tells us that the children crowd 
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with the utmost eagerness to the in- 
dustrial school which was established ; 
but that ho failed* simply because the 
people produced too much — ** Heaps 
were left on our hands* and the price 
would not be given where there was so 
great a glut." Dr. Edgar found a 
market in Scotland* Mrs. Martin very 
much in England* Mr. Gildea in va- 
rious parts of the world* and Messrs. 
Hingston and Edwards* in the resources 
whi<m their fishery supplied to one por- 
tion of their population* found a mar- 
ket for the other ; but Mr. Townsend 
was not equallv fortunate* and it is im- 
portant that the cause of his ill-success 
should be observed, that men of equal 
energy and benevolence may not bo 
deterred from imitating him in his at- 
tempts* but may be guarded against 
what led to their failure. 

If we could suppose that any were 
so sceptical as to be still unconvinced 
by this cumulative evidence, derived 
from every quarter* of the character 
and capabilities of our people, we 
would adduce yet one authority more 
in their behalf— that of Sir John Mac- 
neil It will prevent the possibility of 
its being said that all the testimony 
which we have brought forward is that 
merely of charitable* benevolent men* 
who are unversed in the practical de- 
tails of business* and that such evidence 
is not sufficient to establish the fitness 
of the Irish peasant fur remunerative 
employment. Sir John Macncil was 
examined before Lord Devon’s Com- 
mission* and this was his evidence : — 

** 39. Do you find that there is an im- 
provement in their habits, corresponding 
with the improvement in their condition ? 
— Yes, decidedly so, as far as 1 am ablo 
to judge ; and they improve in their 
moral habits. As so(Ai as an Irishman 
gets a little better in his circumstances, 
and gets out of the state of misery they 
are generally in, they commence to get 
clothes a litUc better than they have 
been accustomed to j and when they get 
tolerably well dressed, they become to- 
tally different characters, and they are 
men you can trust and depend upon. 
There are, when this takes place, few 
quarrels among them. 1 do not know 
of a single instance, in which there has 
been any serious dispute among the 
workmen upon tho Dublin and Drogheda 
Hailway. 

^'40. Is it your opinion that thu 
power of bettering thcq^selvcs by those 


public works has a tendency to create 
tho strongest desire for improvement ? 
—Yob, tho strongest desire ; it is visible 
in their cottages ; they have attempted, 
and havo succeeded, in making them 
better and more comfortable. They 
are bettor clothed themselves, and 
their children are bettor clutlied. 

**41. Among those who learned to 
work better, do you detect anything 
like listloasness or carelessness? — No, 
nothing of the kind. Ah Irishman is the 
most active fcUow possible, if remunerated 
for his woni; there is no idicnc8<^ among 
them if they can turn their work to a fair 
remuneration. 

*‘ 42. Do you attribute that improve- 
ment to the stimulus of increased wages ? 
— Yes* that is one cause ; but it also tho 
effect of a man feeling a little indepen- 
dence ; he is anxious to continue to im- 

S rove his condition, and that of his cliil- 
ren. No man will do more, or undergo 
more hardship, for the sake of his 
children, than an Irishman. 

“43. Have you found much difficulty 
in settling the price of work ? — Not ut 
all ; and they seldom strike for an in- 
crease of wages.” 

With such universal testimony on the 
part of every trust-worthy witness to 
the capabilities of the Irish ])easant — 
with such signal instances of success 
thus staring us in the face, it were 
cruel mockery to say that ho has not 
every capacity for industrious exer- 
tion* if it be but encouraged and de- 
veloped* if he be but taiigbt to know 
what industry is, and sulfered but once 
to experience its advantages. His 
present position is* indeed, one of deep 
degradation. We say nothing of tho 
causes which have conduced to it ; hut 
heavy* ( indeed, is the responsihiliiy of 
every one who contributes to its con- 
tinuance* and still more grievous is 
Ijjis offence who seeks to justify tlie de- 
reliction of his own duty hy lieaping 
inconsiderate calumny on those to 
whom that duty is owing. Some men 
are* unquestionably, placed in circum- 
stances much more intimately connect- 
ed with the peasantry of tho country 
than others. A practising barrister, 
for example* could never he placed in 
tho same scale with a lamb'd proprie- 
tor, in independent cii’cuinsfanccs* or 
a country clergyman, as regards their 
influence on the condition of the Irish 
people. But in one respect every 
member of the community can readily 
effect a great deal* namely* by provid- 
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ing a market for the products of Ire- 
land's industry, each man to the ex- 
tent of his own expenditure, ft is not 
the will that is deficient in most men, 
but simply the resolution. This pur- 
ose must be formed by each one for 
iniself : it is not to be carried out by 
aggregate meetings or public associa- 
tions. Nothing of this kind can bo 
attempted in Ireland, as it is sure to 
be perverted from its legitimate pur- 
))oses, and to sink into a mere engine 
of party politics. Besides, we confess 
we never felt much sympathy with 
this habit of doing everything by asso- 
ciations ; it leads every man to rush 
on with the herd, and goes far to de-* 
stroy the independence and vigour of 
individual action. ^ 

But in addition to this mode,* in 
which all can contribute to advance the 


social condition of the country, each of 
us has his peculiar sphere of action, 
in which he is bound to exert himself 
as opportunities may offer. We trust 
that, in devoting these pi^es to this 
subject, we may be considered, t(» 
some extent, to have discharged what 
may be more peculiarly deemed to be 
our duty. But wo would be sorry to 
rest here. On the contrary, it is our 
earnest desire that all who are engaged 
in such noble and truly patriotic 
efforts, as it i^the object of this notice 
to record, will at all times supply us 
with such information and suggestions 
as they may conceive will be conducive 
to the ends they have in view ; and 
they may always rely on having the 
fullest support that wc can render ^ 
by our earnest and most strenuous 
advocacy. 


SONNET, 

TO THE HRV. UODEllT PBKCBVAL ORAVEB. 

Yes, T receive, with gratulation duc^ 

The tidings of your Kanke’s first-born boy: 

Long may bo live to be his mother’s joy. 

And for his father’s name win honours new I 
Jii him the future student pleased I view. 

Of human history, or of nature’s laws : 

But most of all do I rejoice, because, 

Uobert, ant^llcleii, ’tis a joy to you. 

() beautifully ])aircd! nothing too high. 

Nothing too low for you ; your love can climb 
The higli<*st ] jnnaclo of recorded time. 

And thence dcseeiid to even such as 1 : 

Advising nought, nought thwarting, only showing 
That which is God in man, from forth you flowing. 

W. JR. U. 
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As when at night he treads the lonely dock, 

Tn the first hour of moonlight on the wave. 

Far, far away, the watcher marks some streak 

Which dying day hath pencill’d o’er his grave. 

So more than living lights, beyond all fair. 

In living genius is departed worjh ; 

Man’s spirit makes love-tokens of whate’er 

Hath come from genius, now no more on earth. 

« 

As in a gold-chisp’d volume, closely hid, 

The pale, pale leaves of some remember’d rose. 

Dating the heart’s deep chronicles, unbid 

r Suggest more thought than all that greenly grows ; 

As in the winter, from some marble jar, 

Whose sides are lionied with a rosy breath, 

You catch faint footfalls of the Spring afar, 

And find a memory in the scent of death ; 

So these tJic characters of Butler’s pen, 

Arc more to us, than all that day by day, 

Are traced by mightiest hands of living men, 

’Tis death that makes them more esteemed than they 1 

’Tis not because the iiilluent fancy Hung 

Such pearls of price ungrudging at thy feet — 

’Tis not because that blessed poet sung 

His heavenly Master’igltruth in words so sweet. 

No ; ’tis because the heav^ churchyard mould 
Lies on the dear one m that lonely dell — 

Lies on the hand that held the pen of gold. 

The brain that thought so wisely and so well. 

c 

Nay, say not so ; write epitaphs like these 

For sons of song, who fling light words abroad. 

Whose art is cancer’d with a sore disease. 

Who fetHl a flame that tends not up to God. 

But he, the empirTpled cross, with healing shadow. 

Was the great measure of the much he knew ; 

’Twas this he saw on mountain and on meadow. 

The only beautiful, the sternly true. 

Not vague to him the great Laudate, still 

Stirring the strong ones of the water-flood. 

And the doej) heart of many an ancient hill. 

And light-hung chords of every vocal wood. 

Not dark the language written on the wide 
Marmoreal ocean — ^written on the sky. 

On the scarr’d volume of the mountain side. 

On many pogM flowers that lowly lie. 
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Nor dark, nor vague — not nature, but her God— 

Nor only nature’s God, but Three in One — 

Father, Redeemer, Cf)niforter — bestow’d 

On hearts made temples by the Incarnate Son ! 

All .swoetest strains rang hollow to his car 

Wanting this key-note — earthy, of the earth, 

Seeming like, beauty to the eye of fear. 

Like the wild anguish of a harlot's mirth. 

True Poet, true Philosopher, to whom 

Beauty was one with Truth, and Truth with Beauty ; 

True Priest, no llow’rs so sweet upon his tomb 

As those pure blossoms won from ruggdfl Duty. 

• 

He might have sung as precious songs as e’er 

Made our tongue golden since its earlier burst ; 

But those poetic wreaths hfm seem’d less fiiir. 

Than moral Truth o’er Science wide dispers’d. 

, • 

He might have read man’s nature deeper far 

Than any since his broad-brow’d namesake died*; 

But like those ancient sages, so the star 

1 le follow’d till he found the Cradle side. 

And now, ye mountains and ye voiceful streams. 

For your interpreter ye need not weep ; 

On the eternal hills fall brighter gleams, 

Down Eden more delightsome rivers sweep 1 

Friends, kinsmen, follow-churchmen, fellow-men — 

Yes, ye may weep, but be it not for him : 

Life miglit have brought him larger lore — what then ? 

Tt would have kept lain from the cherubim. 

Dear hand, dear lines, in th^j^till undeparted, 
i hear the voice of one oMre the Throne, 

Butler, the childlike and the gentle-hearted. 

Taken so young by Him who takes His own. 


M. 
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FRANCE. 

A RETRO!ft»ECT OF TflK YEAR 1S4S. 
BY KAFPA. 


Thh year of our Lord 18489 wbich has 
just come to a close^ will be regarded 
as a memorable epoch in the history of 
Europe. It has, indeedpheen an event- 
ful period. Thrones have been over- 
turned^ principalities shaken^ and 
powers humbled. From its centre to 
its extremities* Europe has been con- 
vulsed. Nor has it been* as in other 
times* a war of nation against nation. 
The convulsions of states have been 
internal* citizejn has raised his arm 
against citizen* sindthe domestic hearth 
has been stained with parricidal blood. 
Propagated from Paris as the centre, 
the movement shot with electric ra- 

n to the extremities of Europe; 

under of February found suc- 
cessive echoes at Milan* Berlin* Vienna* 
Turin* Venice* Florence, Naples, Pa- 
lermo. In fine, the Eternal city itself 
felt the shock. The sovereign pontiff 
was outraged. The windows of his 
palace were riddled with balls* his li- 
berty was violated* his guards disarm- 
ed* and the head of tM church su^ 
himself at last compelled to fly in dV 
guise* and throw himself on the hos- 
pitality of a neighbouring sovereign. 

As these conflicts have not been in- 
ternational* so neither have they been 
exclusively political; the various re- 
volutions which have been developed 
have partaken much more of a social 
character. Class has risen against 
class* the employed against the em- 
ployer* the prolctaire against the pro- 
prietor* labour against capital. Bold 
projectors have dared to promulgate 
theories which would make dead philo- 
sophers start in their coffins. " Pro- 
perty is robbery V cries one. Fa- 
mily is a jest 1” exclaims another. Dis- 
passionate bystanders raise their hands 
m horror* and demand whether society 
has gone mad. 

As France has been the great centre 
and origin of the social and political 
phenomena which have been developed* 
it may not be uninteresting* and cer- 
tainly not unprofitable* to avail our- 
selves of this period* to take a retro- 


spect of the movement of the past year 
in that country. It may be the more 
especially necessary to do so* inasmuch 
as the state of parties and the spirit of 
opinion which have prevailed theve is 
much misunderstood* and has been 
greatly misrepresented. 

- The circumstance which strikes us 
most forcibly on the first retrospective 
glance at the events of the past year is 
the important part played in them by 
the ** imprevu,** 

Every thing was unexpected; no- 
thing was foreseen* nay* the circum- 
stances* as developed by time, were* 
in most instances* the very reverse of 
those which would have resulted from 
any rational calculation. The procla- 
mation of the republic itself was the 
most unexpected and unforeseen event 
of all ; so unlooked for* indeed* that 
when the intelligence of it arrived in 
London it was discredited in every 
quarter. It was first announced in a 
late edition of one of the morning jour- 
nals which was shown on * Change* and 
the intelligence was there rejected as 
impossible* and was by some regarded 
as a Stock-Exchange hoax. Later in 
the day it appeared in another paper, 
the earliest copies of which were handed 
round in the House of (Commons. The 
repetition of the same intelligence from 
two quarters procuredsome faith at least 
in its possibility. The Leviathan of the 
P^:'3ss, the Thunderer of Printing- 
House-square was silent* while its con- 
temporaries thusspoke. The well known 
enterprise of this journal* and its un- 
paralleled power of securing early and 
speedy intelligence, have since ren- 
dered it a puzzle among journalists 
how it was beaten in this instance by 
juniors* and the matter has been ex- 
plained, with what truth we will not 
vouch* by affirming that the news of 
the proclamation of the republic had 
arrived at the Times office* but that 
so impossible was such an event re- 
garded that the editor of the paper did 
not venture to publish it. 

The situation of Paris at that mo- 
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inent threw great difficulties in the way * Li*t us see what the authorities were, 
of expediting news to London. The and who were the leaders of public 
northern railway was broken up in the opinion, which superseded names like 
neighbourhood of Paris, and the com- Guizot, Duchatel, Soult, Thiers, Mole, 
munication by it was suspended; of &c. 

course the diligences and ordinary After the mob had broken into the 
modes of correspondence were likewise chamber, and the affirighted deputies 
stopped. The correspondents of the had made their escape from the back 
London journals, established in Paris, doors and windows, as best they could, 
found it an extremely difficult matter a crowd of demagogues headed the 
to get despatches taken by riding cou- populace, and proceeded to the Hotel 
riers. One of these couriers, bear- de Ville, the traditional theatre of re- 
ing the despatches for a London jour- volution. Thbre a government was im- 
nal, was stopped at the Barjfiere de provised — a number of individuals 
Clichy, and sent back ; he afterwards named themselves sovereigns of France, 
got out in the disguise of a peasant, and soon after proceeded to replace all 
and walked to St. Denis, where hfe the high officers of state, who had dis- 
obtained a horse. He was again ob- appeared in the tempest which had just 
structed at Abbeville, whither the ij;i- blown over the capital. This new go- 
tclligence of the events of Paris had not vernment, assuming unlimited power, 
yet arrived. The mayor of Abbeville having dissolved the# chambers, and 
refused to let him prosecute his jour- being, in fact, the collective despots of 
ney. As a bribe to induce the official France; — MM. de Lamartine, Dupont 
to relax bis rigor, the courier offered (de TEure), Arago, Marie, Ledru Rol- 
to allow him to open and read the de- lin. Gamier Pages, Oemieux, Armand 
patch which he bore. This was sue- Marrast, Louis Blanc, Pagnerre, Flo- 
cessful, and the mayor thus learned con, and Albert. Of these, Lamartine 
for the first time the proclamation and Arago wore«indisputal)Iy the names 
of the republic. On arriving at the most distinguished. 

Boulogne the courier found no means Lamartine had passed successively 
of crossing the channel except by a to and from almost every shade of po- 
pilot boat, no steamer being in the litical party. He owed the position 
harbour, and the weather being tern- assigned to him in the revolutionary 
pestuouft In a pilot boat he accord- government to the popularity of his 
ingly crossed, but being unable to ^work entitlc’d " The History of the 
make either Folkestone or Dover, he ^Girondists,” which had then recently 
got into Deal, from which the intelli- appeared ; but it is doubtful whether 
gence was telegraphed to London. the popularity of tho book itself, such 

The nows which thus arrived in as it was, would have accomplished 
I jondon was not a whit less unexpected this for him, were it not that certain 
throughout all the provinces^f France. passages in it had been latelydrama- 
It fell like a thunderbolt upon the pub- tised by Alexandre Duniiis, and pro- 
be. liiinanyprovincialtowns,asin Lon- duced, with great success, at tho The- 
don, it was at first discredited; but when atre Historique, on the Boulevards, 
the names ofthc provisional government accompanied Jby all the adventitious 
were announced, and the telegraph had appendages of theatrical art. In the 
actually sent official messages from tho eyes of the populace of tho Fau- 
iicw authorities, all doubt ceased, al- bourgs, Lamartine thus became iden- 
tbough the astonishment remained un- tified, somehow or other, with tho old 
abated. revolution. All the former phtiscs 

Ten months have rolled away since of his personal history were forgotten 
this event, and it is still a matter of by, or rather, unknown to the sovereign 
astonishment how it could have been people, to whose voice ho owed his 
brought about. A minority contempt!- elevation. They only knew in him the 
ble in numbers, and still more con- historian of the reign of terror, and 
tcmptible in character and influence, the apologist of Robespierre, 
accomplished this revolution in a few Arago, eminently popular by his 
hours, and with little or no bloodshed. science, but much more so by his con- 
It established a form of government sistent opposition to monarchical go- 
which it is notorious that the majority vernments in the old chamber, owed 
of the French people held in abhor- his place in tho Provisional (lovorn- 
rence. inent to more legitimate grounds. He 
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waSf perhaps^ the soundest and most 
defensible choice made by the emeu- 
tiers of February. 

Gamier Pages, also a consistent 
republican, shone by the reflected 
lustre of his doceiised brother. Thou- 
sands of those who saluted his noibina- 
tion with acclamations, were so grossly 
ignorant as not to know one Gamier 
Pag^s from another Gamier Pages ; 
and to accumulate on the surviving 
member of the family, the credit due 
to him who was gone. 

Dupont (de I’Eure) oifed his eleva- 
tion partly to hfs age. Also a consistent 
and moderate republican, he had uni- 
versally thwarted royalty in the old 
chamber ; at the epoch of February 
he was an octogenarian. Time had 
extinguished his activity. He became 
the patriarch of the revolution. 

A lawyer was^ esteemed indispensa- 
ble as a member of the new govern- 
ment ; and M. Marie, a respectable 
man of some forensic reputation, a con- 
stant advocate of the most liberal princi- 
ples, and a member of the extreme left 
in the old chamber, was assigned a place 
in the Provisional Gbvernment by a 
sort of political necessity. 

We happen to know that the pri- 
vate and personal opinion of M, 
Marie was adverse to the immediate 
proclamation of a republic. Ho con- 
sidered that the tide of events in 
Europe was setting in that direction,^ 
and that to that form the constitution of^ 
France must ultimately come, but he 
thought the country was not yet ripe 
for its definitive proclamation ; that 
the population of France was not pre- 
pared for it, and that it was not likely 
to meet, in public opinion, with that 
support which was indispensable to its 
stability. Nevertheless M. Marie, a 
man of facile and amiable^temperament, 
readily suffered himself to be led by 
the majority of his colleagues ; and 
he joined them in an act, upon the 
prudence and policy of which he un- 
questionably differed from them. 
Events have since established, by the 
most ample and convincing evidence, 
the soundness of M. Marie's judgment. 

No well-informed person now dis- 
putes the fact, that the people of 
France were unprepared for a re- 
public. Tacitly submitting to it at first 
fl'om alarm, they are now most tho- 
roughly disgusted with it. They view- 
ed it at first only with suspicion and 


distrust. Smarting under the conse- 
quences of violent popular convulsions, 
and expecting to see commerce lan- 
guii^, and the finances become disor- 
dered, they were willing to submit to 
a republic as a ** fait accompli,” pro- 
vided thereby order could be re-estab- 
Jished, and prosperity maintained ; but 
a few months’ experience gave abundant 
pracftcal demonstration of the impos- 
sibility of this, and everybody now is 
convinced of that which was the correct 
judgment of the mind of M. Marie in 
February last. 

The r other lawyer of the Provi- 
sional Government was M. Cremieux, 
also a member of the ex-chamber. 
The opinions of M. Cremieux were 
nearly the same as those of M. Marie ; 
ard, jt was with great difficulty that he 
was prevailed on to take an active 
part in affairs. 

M. Armand Marrast was the editor 
of the National, and apractical man of 
business, though gifted neither with the 
talents of an orator nor a statesman, he 
of all the members of the Provisional 
Government exhibited at once the 
greatest aptitude for business and the 
greatest tenacity for place. 

His claim to a place among the self- 
constituted sovereigns of Paris in Fe- 
bruary was unquestionable. If Le- 
grange, who, by his audaci^ in dis- 
charging the pistol on the OTulevard 
des Capucines, was the primary cause 
of the fusillade delivered by the Muni- 
cipal Guards under M. Guizot’s wall, 
which deluged the (asphalte of the) 
Boulevard with the blood of men, wo- 
men, and children, it was to the promp- 
titude and intelligence of M. Armand 
Marrast that this incident owed its vast 
consequences. The dead and the dying 
were taken in carts from the fosses of 
the iluc Basse des Ramparts between 
twelve and one in the morning to the 
bureaux of the National, in the Rue 
L(5pelletier. There were assembled 
M. Armand Marrast and his coadju- 
tors, awaiting what might happen. 
They promptly seized the occasion, and 
the bodies were carried processionally 
along the Boulevards, and proclaimed 
as the murdered victims of Guizot and 
Louis Philippe. The Faubourgs rose, 
and by the morning the attitude of a 
certain number of the malcontents, 
excited by the habitual conspirators of 
the Reforme and the National, over- 
turned the government. 
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It was M. Arinand Marrast who had 
the skill to take the initiative in this 
inovement^ and he was rewarded first 
with a place in the Provisional Govern- 
inent^ and then at his own demand be- 
eaine Mayor of Paris. 

Without talents, and characterised 
by no capacity higher than an aptitude 
for the routine of official business, 
having those qualities only which 
could have rendered him an efficient 
chef de bureau in a respectable hanking 
concern, this individual, after main- 
taining himself at the head of the inuni- 
cij)iility of Paris for several moi^ths, was 
(Iccted to the presidency of the As- 
scmibly, which he has adroitly managed 
to retain, until his name has assumed 
a place in the history of France, as 
having proclaimed the constitution pf 
1818, and first President of the Re- 
public. 

M, h'locon was the chief editor of 
La Hefortno, an ultra-democratic 
journal, cstaldished by M. Ledru 
Jiollin. This individual, without gifts 
or endowments to qualify him to fill 
the most humble situation in which 
intellectual attainments arc considered 
to be requisite, was admitted into the 
councils of the state, on no other 
^pounds than his having been an 
habitual conspirator against royalty 
for years, in the secret societies 
with which Paris was infested ; igno- 
rant, vulgar, and presumptuous, ho was 
forced hy his friends, the mob, into 
juxtaposition and fellowship with 
men like Lamartine and Arago. 

Ledru Kollin, a briefless lawyer, 
possessing some ’ demagogical talent, 
a hold, reckless, and unscrupulous rc- 
jmbliean, was a fit representative of 
that portion of the public of whom he 
has since became the impersonation. 

J^ouis Blanc, possessing some Mtc- 
rary celebrity, as the author of a 
jMniphlet, in five volumes, called, by 
courtesy, a history, owed his eleva- 
tion, not to claims even so respectable 
as those which such a work would 
suj)ply, but to an extravagant compo- 
sition called the ** Organization of 
Labor.” The proposed object of this 
work was, to constitute the laborer as 
the partner of the capitalist — to estab- 
lish a right on the part of the laborer 
to a participation of profits — to give 
the laborer a right to dictate to the 
capitalist as to the use and applica- 
tion of his property, and, to establish 


that principle which has since been 
designated by the well-known title of 
the “ Droit au travail,” in other words, 
the proclamation of an abstract right 
on the part of all persons, to demand 
of the state employment and wages^ 
thus Viaking the state not only a capi- 
talist, but a capitalist under the dicta- 
tion of the operative. 

Pagnerre was a publisher in con- 
siderable, but not leading, business. 
He was well known in the clubs and 
secret societies as a republican propa- 
gandist. * 

Albert, when announced in the 
Moniteur as a member of the Provi- 
sional Government, was described as 
Ouvrier (operatioej. In fact, however, 
Albert held a position which would 
have been more correctly designated 
as foreman of a manufactory, or, rather, 
that of a small manufacturer on his 
own account. 

The nomination of this government 
took place on the 24th of February, 
and the parties who conferred authority 
upon it were the editors, printers, and 
clerks in the bureaux of the 
and La Beformf. They appeared to 
have shared this high patronage among 
them, each having, by common con- 
sent, a certain number of nominations, 
although it would seem that the Bp- 
fonne took the lion’s share. Chener, 
a shoemaker^ or rather shoG-iaeiider, 
and one who has again and again been 
convicted of various crimes, was a 
leader on this occasion, and supplied, 
at a later period, when under examina- 
tion, some interesting testimony to the 
National Assembly. 

According to him, the emph^yes of 
La Rpforme not considering them- 
selves sufficiently numerous to render 
their nominations valid, he ((chener) 
went into thu street, and collected 
some of the populace, whom he 
brought into the bureaux. ’rims 
augmented, they appointed Ledru 
Rollin, Louis Blanc, Flocon, and 
Albert, to be members of the l*rovi. 
sional Government. They also named 
Etienne Arago to be chief of the post- 
office, and Sobrier and Caussidiero to 
be prefects of police. Chener having 
at hand a band of armed ruffians, im- 
mediately after these appointments, 
sallied forth and marched to the post- 
office, where he duly installed M. 
Etienne Arago as the chief of that 
department. This individual, who 
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was previously the inflnn^er of one of 
the minor theatres, and Known as the 
author of Vaudevilles^ continued to 
hold the post-office, thus obtained^ 
tinder all the governments from'*Feb- 
ruary until the installation of Frince 
Louis as President of the Republic. 
No doubt he owed his continuance in 
office in some degree to the influence 
of his brother, Fran 9 ois Arago, the 
well-known astronomer. 

When Chencr and his companions 
had accomplished this, 'they escorted 
Sobrier and Caussidiere to the prefec- 
ture of police, where they in like man- 
ner installed them. These two, how- 
ever, soon disagreed, and Sobrier set 
up a police-office for himself in the 
Rue de Rivoli. 

The character of the individuals 
into whose hands this important part 
of the public administration had thus 
fallen, and in whom it remained until 
after the affair of the 15th of May, 
forced Caussidiere to resign, and sent 
Sobrier to Vincennes, may be in part 
collected from some curious details 
given in the evidence taken by the 
committee of the Assembly, appointed 
to inquire into the events of the in- 
surrection of June, and the affair of 
the 15th of May. As an example of 
this we select the following ; — 

About eight days after the revolu- 
tion of February, Caussicliere invited 
a party to dine with him at the Pre- 
fecture. This party consisted of So- 
brier, hlanqui, Chener, Barbes, Mou- 
rner, and Tiphane. There were dis- 
cussed projects for the expulsion of 
all the respectable members of the 
Provisional Government, and for the 
seizure of power by this band of 
ruffians. Connected with them was 
an individual named Pe la Hodde, 
who was in possession of secrets which 
would cover some of them, and par- 
ticularly Caussidiere, with obloquy. 
They feared the fidelity of this De la 
Hodde, and consulted together how to 
get rid of him. It was agreed, that 
to avoid suspicion at the Prefecture, 
their meetings should take place at the 
chambers of Albert, their friend and 
associate, the member of the Provi- 
sional Government at the Luxem- 
bourg. 

De la Hodde was invited to attend 
one of those meetings. 

When Chener, who related the 
affair to the committee, presented 
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himself, he found De la Hodde sit- 
ting in a corner of the room. Caus- 
sidiere, Mercier, Tiphane, Sobrier, 
Mounier, Albert, and Pille, were sit- 
ting round the table. Grandmesnil 
was presiding. 

Caussidiere, taking from his pocket 
a voluminous mass of papers and do- 
cuments, proceeded to accuse De la 
^odde of having denounced the re- 
publicans to Louis Philippe's govern- 
ment. He then summoned him to 
commit suicide on the spot, placing 
before ]^im a four-barrelled pistol and 
a potion of poison. De la Hodde, 
however, declined the invitation to 
suicide, and it was then proposed to 
dispatch him. Albert, however, could 
not have a murder committed in his 
rodm; Mounier and Chencr inter- 
posed to save De la Hodde, and at 
length it was agreed to send the latter 
away in a hackney-coach, in which it 
was understood tbo deed was to be 
perpetrated. Finally, however, he 
was conducted to the prefecture of 
police by Caussidiere, and by him 
locked up in one of the dungeons, 
since which time De la Hodde has 
never been heard of. 

But to resume. 

Such, then, were the new rulers of 
France. The Moniteur passing into 
their hands, teemed, from day to day, 
with decrees, having all the virtue of 
laws promulgated and carried into 
effect by this body without formality 
or deliberation. Expenses were in- 
curred, contributions levied — missions 
were appointed, and commissaries sent 
in all directions ; in fine, a regular mi- 
nistry wa*s brought into activity. The 
most important of the ministries were 
confided to MM. de Lamartine and 
Lei’ru Rollin — the former taking the 
foreign affairs, and the hitter the in- 
terior. 

The discretion and tact with which 
M. de Lamartine managed to dissipate 
the fears of foreign powers, as regards 
the maintenance of peace, will not be 
forgotten. This gave his more radical 
colleague an opportunity for construct- 
ing, and bringing into play, a system of 
machinery for republican propagandism 
through France. Commissaries and 
agents were appointed, paid, and ex- 
pedited into the departments, invested 
with unlimited powers, and bearing a 
fearful resemblance to the pro-consuls 
of the old republic, during the reign 
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of terror. The characters of many of 
these agents has been curiously illus- 
trated since, by the publication of some 
of their despatches found in the ar- 
chives of the ministry. 

They appear to have been selected, 
in most instances, from the very dregs 
of society ; they were incapable of 
writing their own language intelligibly. 
Hie despatches of some of them havd 
been lately published verbatim et lite- 
ralmif in the journals. They consist 
of a jargon which would be altogether 
unintelligible, if there were not a key 
supplied for them. They have accord- 
ingly been published after the fashion 
of interlinear translations, with the 
correct French words, intended to bo 
used by the writer, printed under those 
which lie has written. • * 

Sucli were the agents chosen by 
M. Ledru Rollin, and his coadjutor 
the Countess Dudevant, better known 
as Madame Georges Sand ; for, during 
the reign of M. Ledru Rollin in the 
hotel of the ministry of the interior, 
this individual (who, although said to 
be a female, has the*"external appear- 
ance and character of the other sex, 
of which she usually adopts the cos- 
tume) exercised equal sway with the 
minister. 

It was not until the establishment 
of the dictatoi^hip, after the insurrec- 
tion of J une, that this public pest was 
banished from Paris. She has since, 
it is said, taken refuge in one of the 
southern towns. We remember, on one 
occasion, since the opening of the As- 
semhlvy attending the debates, when 
happening to look out of one of the 
windows of the Salle desP Pas -Per- 
dus,” we saw extended on the sward 
four individuals, engaged in the re- 
fined occupation of smoking tobaq^io ; 
three were apparently of the male sex, 
and the fourth a female ; the former 
were Ledru Rollin, Georges Sand (in 
male costume), and Flocon ; the fourth 
was Madame . 

J^^rhaps one of the most remarkable 
political phenomena of this most ex- 
traordinary year was the rise, and sub- 
sequent aecline and fall, of the popu- 
larity and influence of M. dc Lamar > 
tine. Indeed, it is difhcult lo make 
those who have not witnessed this re- 
markable change credit any true de- 
scription of it. Every such description 
will necessarily appear overcharged and 
exaggerated. The truth is, the events 


themaelves were overcharged and ex^ 
aggerated. Exaggeration was the or- 
der of the day. The republic was cur- 
ried by exaggeration. The alarm of 
the majority who yielded to it was ex- 
aggeration. * 

After the events of February, the 
whole population of France was 
filled with alarm, lest the reign of 
terror of 1793 wiis about to be re-enact- 
ed, The fright was universal ; it was 
shared equally by the proprietor and^ 
the industrioais and honest labourer ; 
it was diffused to the very limits of the 
French territory. Lamartine was put 
forward as a leading member of the 
provisional government, and one of the 
first acts was his memorable rebuke of 
the red flag upon the place of the Ho- 
tel do Ville. This reproof of terrorism 
was given verbatim in all the Paris 
journals, and echoed by the press 
throughout the provinces. The words 
of the orator-poet were repeated like 
the verses of a national song, until 
the very children lisped them. From 
this moment Lamartine was looked 
upon as the sheet-anchor of order. 

That part of the population whioh 
has since been designated as the mo- 
derate party, and Mhich consists of 
at least four- fifths, clung to him as 
their last hope and their whole re- 
liance, and the popularity of Lamar- 
tine attairieTl a height almost unex- 
ampled in history. His manifestoes 
addressed to foreign powers, and gene- 
rally his official acts .as IVovisiunal 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, materially 
aided this popularity. Foreign na- 
tions intimated their satisfaction either 
explicitly, like England, or implicitly, 
like the northern and eastern powers. 
Lamartine became thus, as It were, 
the harrier against that invasion from 
abroad, which was at first so much 
dreaded, and a guarantee for tlie main- 
tenance of peace. He was, moreover, 
peculiarly fitted for the position he as- 
sumed. lly family, habits, and associa- 
tions, he was eminently the gentleman, 
and as such, acceptable to foreign pow- 
ers as the agent of the diplomacy of the 
Provisional Government. His occasion- 
al “ mots” and short fits of eloquence 
being circulated, also contributed to 
sustain and augment his popularity. In 
an emeute in front of the Hotel de Ville, 
he displayed that firmness and personal 
courage which has so often sustained 
him in public estimation. He went 
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among the populace to pacify them^ 
when a group of ruffians near him 
shouted for the head of Lamartine. 

“ My head !” exclaimed he ; ** would 
to God, my friends, it wlare on(.your 
shoulders.” 

The election for the Constituent 
Assembly approached. The manage- 
ment of this throughout the depart- 
ments rested with M. Ledru llollin, 
who was Provisional Minister of the 
* Interior. The means ^iscd by this 
tribune to secure the return of demo- 
cratic members are well known. In- 
cendiary bulletins were printed by 
millions in the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior, and circulated throughout the 
country by the agents of tlie govern- 
ment. These proclamations were writ- 
ten by the fiery , democrats and dema- 
gogues of both sexes, who surrounded 
M. Ledru RoHin. Some of them have 
been since avowed to have been from 
the pen of Georges Sand. The alarm 
and the terror which they spread 
throughout France among the mode- 
rate portion of the population are well 
known. 

The commissaries of the government, 
the mayors, and prefects, received in- 
structions to have no^scruples in adopt- 
ing all means to secure the return of 
democratic members. They were re- 
minded that they were invested with 
the plenitude of dictatorial power ; 
that their will was law ; that their 
duty was not merely to give free play 
to the democratic principle, and to 
awaken and stimulate it by every pro- 
mise which authority could make, and 
every hope which power could inspire ; 
but to repress and, if need, to punish, 
with an unsparing severity and rigour, 
the expression of every other sentiment 
aud opinion. In short, the reign of 
moral terror was to be established, 
with the prospect of physical terror in 
the distance. 

Notwithstanding all this formidable 
machinery of excitement and intimi- 
dation, an Assembly was returned hav- 
ing a large moderate and conserva- 
tive majority. The chief work of this 
Assembly for months has been the 
revocation and the annulling of the 
decrees issued by the Provisional Go- 
vernment from February to May. 

Tlut to return to M. de Lamartine. 
UiB popularity was at its meridian in 
April, at the epoch of the elections, 
and he accordingly exhibited the ex- 


traordinary spectacle of an individual 
nominated by nearly four millions of un- 
solicited votes, and returned at once 
for twelve or thirteen departments, 
including, of course, the capital. At 
this moment no individual entertained 
Si doubt as to who would bo eventually 
the president of the republic. If the 
great question which the people of 
France are pronouncing upon, while we 
write these lines, had been put to them 
in April, they would have responded 
by one consentient acclamation, with 
the name of Lamartine. For any 
other to have offered himself would 
at that moment have been so hopelessly 
absurd that even the opponents of La- 
martine, if he had had any, would have 
abstained from very shame ; in fine, 
Lamartine would, then, have been de- 
clared the first president of the French 
republic by acclamation. 

In proportion, as the popularity 
of Lamartine had risen, that of Le- 
dru llollin had, from precisely the 
same causes, fallen. The mode- 
rate party, who' approved and sup- 
))orted the one, detested and abhorred 
the other ; while the rebuke of the red 
flag, and the pacific foreign manifes- 
toes of Lamartine, conciliated the fa- 
vor of all, the incendiary bulletins, 
and the fiery democracy of Ledru 
llollin excited aversion and horror. 

Such was the temper of the public 
mind when the National Assembly 
was convoked, on the 4th of May ; and 
here we arrive at the epoch and the 
cause of the reinarkahle .and rapid 
decline of the popularity of Lamartine, 
which has since been witnessed. 

The Provisional Government neces- 
sarily surremlered its powers before 
the^ supremacy of the constituent 
Assembly, representing, as it did, the 
universal will of the people. The con- 
stitution of another government was 
called for, hut, as no permanent and 
definitive power could be conferred or 
created until the constitution should 
he proclaimed, such government must 
still have a provisional and interim 
character. A disposition prevailed 
to maintain the status quo until the 
proclamation of the constitution, hut 
the odium which had been excited 
against several members of the Pro- 
visional Government, especially against 
M.M. Ledru llollin, Flocon, Louis 
Plane, and Albert, was so great that 
the Assembly could not be brought to 
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aoquicsoe passively in their continuation 
in power. 

It was therefore decided to nomi- 
nate a commission, to he invested with 
the executive power, provisionally, 
under the sovereignty of the As- 
sendily, and removable by a vote of 
the Assembly. The prevailing wish 
of the moderate party was to place 
M. de Lamartine at the head of such 
a commission, with two or three 
of the most moderate of his col- 
leagues in the Provisional Govern- 
ment beside him, such as M. Miirie and 
M. Arago. M. Dufiont (de I’Eure) 
allr.'icting respect, were it only for^ 
his age, would naturally have been 
regarded as a mc'inber, if^ not the 
chief of the commission. He, howev^ik 
announced his intention of retiring, 
having, as he considered, fulfilled his 
mission by presiding over the affairs of 
the country, up to the epoch of the 
convocation of the Assernhly. Hut 
whatever might he the number of the 
proposed executive commission, it was 
the earnest wish of the Assernhly to 
exclude from it M. Ledru Rollin, 
while a still stronger conviction pre- 
vailed, of the absolute necessity of re- 
taining M. de Lamartine in it. 

It was in this state of opinion that 
M. de Lamartine, to the astonishment 
of his friends and the public, made 
known to the leading parties in the 
Assembly his determination to decliue 
accepting a place in the proposed go- 
vernment, unless M. Ledru Uollin 
were included. 

'fhis resolution was fatal to Ijamar- 
tiiie. It cost him the presidency. The 
Assembly felt the pressure of his arbi- 
Irary will ; they felt, and he knew it, 
the necessity of yielding for the mo- 
ment ; hut in yielding they saw, %r 
thought they saw, that M. de Lamar- 
tine was not to be trusted as the chief 
of the state. He tied himself to Le- 
dru Uollin, relying with too much 
eonfidenoe on his own popularity, and 
that be could, with himself, raise 
Ledru Uollin to a high office in the 
state, of which he never entertained a 
doubt of being the ultimate chief. 
The aversion, however, <»f the public, 
as the result proved, was stronger 
against Ledru Uollin than was its pre- 
dilection for Lamartine. It determin- 
ed to abandon the latter, rather than 
adhere to the former, and Lamar tine’s 
hopes of the Presidency were suddenly 
blighted, and his popularity gone. 


The Executive Commission was, 
however, for the moment appointed, 
and the Assembly, yielding to tho exi* 
gency of M. de Lamartine, consented, 
with ill grace, to the admission of 
M. Ledru Uollin as one of its mem- 
bers. 

The sinrit of dissension from this 
day prevailed in it. Of its five mem- 
bers, four, MM. Lamartine, Arago, 
Marie, and Gamier Pages, were all 
more or less qf the complexion of tho 
moderate party. Ledru Uollin was 
of tho opposite side, and division 
weakened the authority of the govern- 
ment. 

This fatal, and as it proved, suicidal 
act of Lamartine, has been variously 
exjilained. Tlys scandal of the salons 
at the time ascribed it to private and 
personal influence, in *which the sex, 
as usual, played a prominent part. 
We are hound, however, to accept the 
exjdanation for his conduct afforded by 
Lamartine himself. Right or wrf»rig, 
he considered that the ultra-democra- 
tic party, of whom Ledru Uollin was 
ready to become *a formidable leader, 
was stronger than was generally sup- 
posed. If its numerical amount were 
comparatively small, its vigour and its 
audacity were proportionahly great. 
It might, therefore, become an instru- 
ment for overturning the moderate 
Republic, and substituting for it that of 
terror. By retaining Ledru Uollin in 
the government, his teeth were, as it 
were, drawn. II is character and po- 
sition were too respectable to allow of 
the supposition that he would conspire 
against his own colleagues, and a ma- 
jority of four against one would always 
prevent any open acts on his part in 
the ultra-democratic direction. But 
if he were not* included in tho go- 
vernment, and left as an independent 
member of the Assembly, ho would, 
according to M. do Lamartine, have 
become a most formidable demagogue, 
by probably placing himself at the 
head of the party of the Mountain, 
and the Assembly might have sunk 
under the movement of the L5th of 
May. Instead of doing so, it came 
out of lliat crLi.-* victorious. M. 
Ledru Uollin, as a member of the 
Executive Commihsion, found himself 
obliged to mount in the saddle beside 
Lamartine, and go to the Hotel de 
Vi Ik' on that memorable day, and there 
cause his own partisans, Barhes, Al- 
bert, and the others, to be arrested. 
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Such 189 in briefs the substance of 
tbo apology of Lamar tine for this act# 
which has produced his political dowii- 
fal. The answer to such reasoning is 
the result — Lamartine has fallen from 
a summit of power to which few have 
ever attained in so short a time, and 
from which no one has ever been pre- 
cipitated with such unexampled rapi- 
dity. He has defended himself with 
all the eloquence of which he is master, 
both in the press and in the tribune. 
The assetnhly hung upon his accents 
with the pleasure which his eloquence 
never fails to impart; but he failed 
to bring conviction to their under- 
standings. They listened and ad- 
mired, but they did not assent. He 
has in his addresses, in his manifestoes, 
and in his brochure entitled Trois 
mois au pouvoir,” thef same defence, 
under various* forms, and variously 
detailed ; but the public in France 
have never been convinced. 

On the occasion of the insurrection 
of June, he and the colleague with 
whom ho had so fully allied himself 
were driven almost ignominiously from 
power ; and a subordinate military 
officer, who owed his recent elevation 
to them, was substituted in their place, 
with dictatorial power. In the com- 
mittee of the Assembly, which was ap- 
pointed to investigate the circum- 
stances and origin of thq^insurrection, 
Lamartine, in common with all the 
other members of the executive com- 
mission, delivered their evidence ex- 
culpating themselves, by inculpating 
him to whose hands the National As- 
seinhly had transferred the government. 
They threw the blame of the events of 
June expressly on General Cavaignac. 
These charges were unanimously made, 
though in different terms, by MM. La- 
martine, Arago, Ma/ie, and Ledru 
Hollin. They related, w'ith all the 
earnestness and simplicity of truth, the 
part they had severally acted on the 
days preceding the 24th of June ; and 
no candid reader can doubt, after the 
perusal of this evidence, that the in- 
surrection was allowed to make head, 
from the measures adopted or neglected 
by General Cavaignac. 

Still even this did not, in public opi- 
nion, exculpate M. de Lamartine, nor 
restore his popularity — the blow which 
it had received by his fatal association 
with Ledru Rolfin, was mortal. To 
judge of its effects, we have only to 


compare Lamartine the candidate for 
the presidency in December, with the 
same Lamartine, the idol of the French 
people in April. In April, had the 
election taken place, he would have 
had six millions of votes ; in Decem- 
ber his name was not even mentioned, 
seriously in discussing the chances of 
the candidates the w'oek before the 
election. 

In the ultimate contest for the pre- 
sidency the name of Napoleon has 
gone for much. It was in itself a host. 
After his election into the Assembly, 
and his arrival in Paris, Prince Louis 
had the good fortune to fall among 
jDrudont counsellors. His friends, well 
acquainted with the sentiments of the 
majority of the nation, speedily put 
liiip in communication with the leaders 
of the moderate party. There were, 
however, many hesitations entertained, 
and much prejudice to surmount. It 
was soon ascertained by the ramifica- 
tions of the moderate party through- 
out the provinces, that so large a por- 
tion of the population of the depart- 
ments were, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, already disposed to vote coute 
qui coute” for the name of Napoleon ; 
that no candidate, whatever might be 
his pretensions, could hope to obtain 
a majority over him ; nay, it seemed 
doubtful whether the majority might 
not prove to be so overwhelming 
that it would be impossible to put 
him aside without altogether belying 
the principle of universal suffrage. 
Seeing this, and finding in the prince 
himself apparently good dispositions, 
and a willingness to accept all reason- 
able engagements, it was at length re- 
solved by the leaders of the moderates 
to give him the support of that party. 

Several of the notabilities, however, 
he*hl off even after thp majority had 
expressed its sense. These, however, 
became ultimately convinced of the 
expediency of the course which had 
been adopted, and one hy one signified, 
or caused to he signified, their inten- 
tion to support the candiduteship of 
citizen Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. 

It must not be concealed that this 
choice was determined more by nega- 
tive, or rather comparative, than by po- 
sitive motives. Practically the question 
lay between Ctavaignac and Prince 
Louis. Thiers had beeiiinvited to stand, 
Bugeaud had been invited to stand, 
Chungarnicr had been invited to stand, 
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even the Prince de Join\illc had been 
ipoken of, but all these personagesj 
convinced of the inexpediency and 
utter hopelessness of their cause, 
bad prudently declined. For the 
moderate party there was, therefore^ 
no course to be adopted, but either to 
abstain, or to support Prince Louis. 
The grounds of their decision were 
fully enough set forth on the eve of 
the election by the various leaders of 
the party, and by their organs of the 
press. They frankly acknowledged 
the constitution as a ** fait accompli." 
The constitution had declarecf France 
to be a republic. Many successive 
governments, they said, had been de^ 
stroyed through the faults they had 
c ommitted. The duration of the re- 
public must, therefore, depend trpbn 
the way in which it might be ad- 
ministered. It was clear enough that 
the French republic would be demo- 
cratic — it could be nothing else. The 
meaning of this, in the sense of the 
moderate party was, that it was not 
an aristocratic republic, like that of 
Venice. This was impossible, because 
oven under the monarchy which has 
just fallen, the government was not 
aristocratic. But the moderate party 
repudiated strongly the admission of 
a demagogic, or, socialist republic. 
** What we want,” said they, "is, a 
republic with order, that is to say, 
without the clubs, which agitate and 
deprave the population daily, leaving 
it neither peace nor truce, from the 
morning to the night. We want the 
republic without the absurd law, 
which would abolish military substi- 
tutes, and without that systftn which, 
under the pretext of democratizing 
the army, would disorganize our 
military force, and spread aliirm 
through all classes and families ; we 
want the republic with an irremovable 
magistracy, the only guarantee to the 
due administration of justice ; a re- 
public with a system of taxation 
which does not ruin the wealthy to 
the great prejudice of the poor, by 
tendering it impossible for the one to 
lupply employment to the other — a 
Kpublic which will not banish from 
wr country, with riches, the industry 
poduced by luxury, the whole ali- 
jnent of our foreign commerce. 
Whether such a republic as this be 
possible, is the secret of heaven. It 
is, however, the only one wo can ac- 
knowledge, accept, or even try." 

VOI.. XYYTfr.— MO. nYPTlf. 


But (asked they) who are these men 
that are now in power ? They are those 
who belong to a minority, imperceptible 
by numbers, profoundly incapable, 
completely inexperienced, and who 
wishf nevertheless, to monopolize all 
the offices without having one compe- 
tent person to discharge their duties ; 
who have created ministers by some 
legerdemain, and we see of what 
materials; who have not found one 
diplomatic agent in their ranks, pre- 
sentable to fsreign courts ; they who 
have peopled the administration with 
what prefects and sous-prefects ; and 
who have not allowed M. Dufaure to 
make the least change in such an ad- 
ministration, although an almost entire 
remodelling appeared to be almost 
the condition of his taking office; they, 
in short, who have t(;ken one of the 
subordinates of Marshal Bugeaud, 
certainly not the most conspicuous in 
rank, or in services, to represent them. 

Such are the men (say they), and 
we wish to be just in our appreciation 
of them. Now what do these men 
want ? • 

They want the anarchical liberty of 
the clubs ; they want the democrat!- 
cal organization of the army, in other 
words, the suppression of substitution ; 
they want a removable magistracy, 
or at all events, a new organization of 
it, which they could make a means 
of creating vacancies and bestowing 
places ; they want a progressive taxa- 
tion; they want public instruction, 
after the system of M. Carnot, that is 
compulsory on heads of families, and 
administered to children by 30,000 in- 
structors, who would be compelled to 
profess all the socialist doctrines. 

This is what they want, and they 
cannot but dejjiand it without expos- 
ing themselves to be treated as odious 
apostates by the mountain, and with- 
out exposing themselves to ridicule in 
the eyes of thinking people. 

To progressive taxation, to the sys- 
tem of Lamoriciere for the army, to 
the system of instruction of Carnot— • 
is General Cavaignac, then, irretriev- 
ably pledged. To vote (said this party, 
before the election) for General Ca- 
vaignac is to vote for these men, and 
for these things ; and it is for this 
reason the moderate party cannot give 
their votes to General Cavaignac, ac- 
cording to him, nevertheless, all the 
merit to which he is entitled for his 
conduct in the insurrection of June. 

L 
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If in the face of tlie candidate of 
this party» the moderates had taken a 
oandidate from among their own ranks^ 
they thought that he would have had 
an immense majority. The popular 
name of Napoleon prevented them 
doing so. Napoleon Bonaparte be- 
came, therefore, identified with their 
cause, not only because he was the 
means of excluding the man and mea- 
sures iliey did not approve, but because 
he admitted into his manifest the 
sentiments they had adopted. 

The moderate party frankly admitted 
that Prince Louis Napoleon is not a 
man of genius ; but asked whether it 
could bo pretended that his opponent 
was so ? Prince Louis,” they said, 
** did not, it is true, gain the battles of 
Rivoliand Marengo, or make the * Code 
Civil:' but did M. Cavaignac, in his 
command at Tlem^en, gain such bat- 
tles, or make such a code ? Louis Bo- 
naparte,” they continued, " is an up- 
right, sensible, educated, and modest 
man. These qualities are worth many 
others. M. Louis Bonaparte, in short, 
belongs to none but ^hc moderate 
party. With him it is the republic of 
reason opposed to the republic dema- 
gogic ; it is the army preserving that 
organization which makes its force ; it 
is a system of military substitution in- 
dispensable to the rural population ; it 
is equitable and not prog;'essive taxa- 
tion ; it is the liberty and not the ty- 
ranny of education ; it is the irre- 
movability of the magistracy ; it is, in 
tine, a wise administration, selected 
from the experience and talent of the 
country, substituted for the commis- 
saries and sub-commissarics of the 
Provisional Government, disguised 
under the names of prefects and sub- 
prefects.” 

Among the numerods anecdotes of 
the “ parvenus,” raised into power 
after the revolution of February, which 
have circulated in political ‘‘ saluns," 
the following are illustrative of the vul- 
garity and presumption of the party. 

, who occupied one of the 

highest official positions in the state, 
resolved to give a grand dinner at his 
palatial residence, to a large i^unber 
of his colleagues and friends, who 
were but recently locataircs* of '’"■pe- 
iites chamhres a voucher gamies," in 
the mansardes of the Banlieue, which, 
like the cobbler's lodging in the sung, 
served indifferently 

For parlour, ibr l)«(l-rooni, for kitchen, and ]\aU/' 


This personage* resolving to treat his 
guests with becoming splendour, and 
not satisfied with the apparatus at- 
tached to his residence, went down to 
the royal manufactory of porcelain at 
Sevres to select from the well known 
splendid stock of that museum porce- 
lain for the occasion of the dinner. 

Among other objects a most gor- 
geous dessert service caught his eye, 
each plate of which was preserved 
under a glass-case. On inquiry it was 
found that this precious collection of 
objects of art was fabricated for king 
Louis Philippe, hut that sovereign 
thought its beauty too exquisite, and 
its value too great to risk it by use on 
any public occasion which had yet oc- 
curred, and left it in the museum as 
av object for public admiration. This 

was indicated to by the director 

of the manufactory, ami it was at the 
same time mentioned that when the 
visit of Queen Victoria to Paris was 
expected, prior to the explosion which 
took place on the occasion of the Spa- 
nish marriages, it was a matter of 
doubt whether even on that royal oc- 
casion this precious collection should 
be used. This was, however, pre- 
cisely the thing for the royal occasion 
of and his guests, and the des- 

sert service was accordingly ordered 
to he sent to the official hotel of the 

There it accordingly arrived, 

and from those magniheent plates the 
scribes of the National and the Re- 
forme, and the feuilletonists of the 
rue Lepelletier ate their fruit. After 
the orgies were concluded, some half 
dozen of the magniheent plates were 
found snashed under the table, the 
broken set being returned two days 
later to the museum of Sevres. 

Another anecdote is to the following 
effect: — Madame — the lady of a 
high public functionary, having occa- 
sion for a cot or cradle for one of her 
children, sent to one of the royal pa- 
laces, and obtained that of the Comte 
de Paris, which accordingly became the 
object of admir.ation among the friends 
of the journalist. 

One of the personages thrown up 
to the surface by the tempest of Fe- 
bruary, was Armand Marrast, editor 
of the journal called the National, A 
certain aptitude for the arrangement 
of the details of official business, ac- 
quired, no doubt, in his long career of 
journalism, recommended him, as we 
have already stated, to one of the pro- 
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nutnent posts under the Provisional Go- 
vernment. After a few days* tenure 
of the Prefecture of the Seine> the 
tide of which had been changed to the 
more revolutionary one of the Mayor 
of Paris,” M. Gamier Pages was 
displaced by M. Armand Marrast, who 
held this office uninterruptedly until he 
was elected President of the Assembly, 
on the appointment of M. Senard to the 
Ministry of the Interior. Installed in 
thi» magnificent hotel recently com- 
pleted, and luxuriously furnished, M. 
M.irrast immediately gave himself the 
airs of royalty. He had reJeptions, 
parties, and balls, in which the forms 
of sovereignty were unsparingly aped. 
No effort was spared to supplicate the 
more respectable classes of Paris to 
attend these cnlerUinmcnts ; but thOise 
instances were unavailing — the ladies 
especially obstinately refused to sanc- 
tion the scene by thtir prtsence. Par- 
venus alone were there, mingled with 
some foreign ladies, who went there, 
as they would have gone to the Porte 
St. Martin or the Varietes, as one of 
the sights of Paris. 

(Jeiieral Cavaignae attempted simi- 
lar receptions ; but was even less for- 
tunate than his friend and patron, the 
president. Ladies, such as they were, 
were found, in some considerable num- 
bers, in the salons of M, Marrast ; 
but no inducements could attract the 
women of Paris, of any class, to go to 
tlie hotel of the son of the conventional 
and terrorist. 

Among the curious anecdotes which 
have been circulated respecting the 
origin and history of individuals who 
liavc been brought into elevfttod posi- 
tions by this political convulsion, the 
following is entertaining. The lady 
of one of the government functi^a- 
ries was once the subject of the fol- 
lowing incident. 

Charle» X., before he left Paris in 
1830, was on one occasion driven out 
for an airing, with the usual cortege. 
Ills carriage passed along the Alice 
(Ifs V'euves, in the Champs Llysees. 
A little girl, of the lower class, was play- 
ing in the road, and was tin own down 
by the horses, under whoso feet she 
fell ; they passed over her, but happily 
with but little injury. Tlie child es- 
caped, in fact, with some slight bruises. 
The king, hearing the exclamations 
which proceeded from the bystanders, 
and learning what had happened, or- 


dered his carriage to stopi and sent 
one of his aides-de-camp to inquire 
after the little sufferer, and to obtain 
her address. 

The following day a messenger from 
the •Tuileries called with like in- 
quiries, and also with a command on 
the part of the king to the parents of 
the child, to inform him in what man- 
ner he could best be of service to her. 
The mother of the child whO| it ap- 
eared, was illegitimate, said she would 
e well contented if the king could 
give her 40,000 francs. Although 
this demand appeared somewhat ex- 
orbitant, it was acceded to but on 
tho express condition, that tho sum 
thus granted, should be invested for 
the sole benefit of the child ; tho in- 
terest to be applied to her mainte- 
nance and education ; and the princi- 
pal to be given to her on her marriage, 
as a dot.” This child, at a later 

period, became the wife of ; and 

by the revolution of February, was 
thrown into the elevated position to 
which we have just referred. 

Many rnontlw* were necessary to 
allow tho country to recover from the 
shock produced on all minds by tho 
revolution of February. Freedom of 
action had been suspended throughout 
France by the terror created by tho 
events of February, the manifestations 
of tho 17th t)f April, and the 15th of 
May ; and this alarm had not time to 
subside, when the tremendous out- 
break of Juno, ill Piiris, occurred. 
To those who are placed at a distance 
from the theatre of these extraordinary 
events, it will appear a paradox in po- 
litics, that a minority, destitute alike 
of numbers, talent, and respectability, 
and scarcely even supported by the 
scum of the faubourgs of the great 
towns, should, nevertheless, be able to 
occupy the government, and hold the 
reins of power, for nearly a year, 
in defiance, not only of the wealth, 
intelligence, and respectability of the 
country — in defiance of capital and 
commerce ; but actually in defiance 
of the people, properly so called. Vet 
such is the fact. The pure repub- 
licdtib in France constitute a Hiiull 
party. They arc confined exclusively 
to a few of the large class of towns ; 
and the capital is thiir head quarters, 
and their stronghold. They arc led 
by a few adventurers and journalists, 
pu&sessing soino demagogical talent. 
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unrestrained by any public principle. 
They have an end before theni> which 
they will attempt to attain, by any 
means, no matter what— if by justifi- 
able means, all the better ; but what- 
ever be the means, the end will be at- 
tetnpted. 

* 

** Bern, ciuocuinquu modo, rcm V* 

The republicans gained the seat of 
government in Paris, in February, by 
surprise. Through a deplorable 
negligence or ungrounded confidence 
on the part of the government, Paris, 
was, on that occasion, left with not 
more than 15,000 troops. Reinforce- 
ments, it is true, were quartered 
within a radius of a certain length 
around the capital ; but they could 
not be available on the instant. When 
the storm, raised by the affair of the 
reform banquet, hurled the Guizot 
cabinet from power, and MM. Thiers 
and Barrot came to the Tuileries, 
called by the lung in an agony of 
despair. Marshal Bugeaud was sent 
for, and asked whether he could un- 
dertake to protect the ^capital from the 
emeute. 

M. Thiers and he walked together 
through the garden and the Rue Cas- 
tiglione to the etat-raajor, in the Place 
Vendome. By reference to the regis- 
tries and reports there they first dis- 
covered the deplorable state in which 
the capital was left exposed, and on 
their way to and from this place, short 
as the aistance was, they witnessed 
enough to convince them of the formi- 
dable task which they had before them. 
Marshal Bugeaud at once pronounced 
that the force was insufficient. The 
military was accordingly withdrawn 
from the Boulevards and other places, 
with their arms revenged, in sign of 
measures of conciliation that were to 
be taken. 

The bureaux of the National had 
the tact to perceive the occasion — 

“ There is a tide in the affair, of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, load, on to fortunu," 

And M. Arman d Marrast and his as- 
sociates, the sub-editors, printers, and 
compositors of the National seeing how 
to avail themselves of this, issued from 
the Rue Lepelletier on the Boulevards, 
and in six hours hurled the king of the 
barricades from the throne, on which 
the p^ple bad placed him in 1830. 


In six or eight hours that throne 
was seen carried on the shoulders of 
the mob along the Boulevarda> sur- 
rounded by ruffians, exposing on the 
points of bayonets the caps, bonnets, 
shawls, and other habiliments of the 
queen and princesses, which had been 
at the same time rifled from the Tuil- 
leries. They marched along the Bou- 
levards to the Bastile, where amidst 
infernal shouts they burned those tro- 
phies. 

The flight of the King of the 
French was, however, a step not ad- 
vised or countenanced by MM. Theirs 
and Barrot, who were his actual mi- 
nisters at the moment it took place. 
These statesmen remained in the 
Tuileries, in the apartments of the 
kipg, during the entire night pre- 
ceding his flight. The advice of M. 
Thiers was that he should withdraw 
to St. Cloud, and there surround 
himself with a sufficient military force; 
that in the meanwhile the ministers 
should, in the chamber of deputies, 
announce liberal measures of reform, 
such as would satisfy all parties in the 
chamber, even the extreme left. It 
was possible, but not probable, that 
the abdication of the king and the re- 
gency, under the Duchess of Orleans, 
during the minority of the Comte de 
Paris, might be necessary, and for that 
event all was prepared. Things were 
in this state, when, in the evening, the 
king withdrew to a private cabinet, 
and where it is said that he took the 
advice of other parties, and if report 
can be relied on, that he had a private 
conference with M, Guizot. This, 
how8ver,^a8 always appeared unlike- 
ly. M. Guizot too well understood 
his position as a statesman to compro- 
mise himself, by assuming the position 
of Un irresponsible adviser. Be this 
as it may, however, M. Thiers, having 
left the Tuileries for a short time, 
found, to his surprise, that Louis Phi- 
lippe, the queen, and some of the 
other members of the family, had left. 
It was not, however, till late in the 
day, that he learned, that, instead of 
going to St. Cloud, they had fled to- 
wards the coast, with the evident in- 
tention of leaving France. 

The scenes which took place in the 
chamber of deputies the same day are 
well known. An armed mob invaded 
it, and reckless ruffians, mingled with 
fierce women, took their places among 
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thi deputies. In the midst of this 
confusion^ the president being driven 
from the chair* it was proposed to 
niaroh to the Hotel de Ville* which 
was accordingly adopted* and the Pro- 
visional Government* astl have before 
stated* was appointed. 

The first public indication of the 
real sense of the majority of the coun- 
try was made in the election of the 
National Assembly ; but at that epoch 
the country had not yet recovered from 
the panic which had been excited by 
the events of February* and a certain 
timidity prevented it from returning a 
decided reactionary majority. The 
composition of the Assembly well ex- 
plains the state of the public mind. * 
As, however, time rolled on* the re- 
spectability and property of the coun- 
try gained new confidence, and as Aie 
epoch of the presidential election ap- 
proached* public opinion began more 
openly to develop itself. General Ca- 
vaignac soon discovered that* if he had 
any hopes of obtaining the honour of 
being elected First President of the 
French Republic* those hopes must be 
based upon the support of the mode- 
rate party; but how a stanch and 
sincere republican* without ‘*arriere 
pens6e*’' who was devoted to the real 
establishment of a permanent republic 
in France* could obtain this support* 
was not easy to be seen. 

The real purpose of the moderate 
party* as it was called* was and is the 
return to monarchy. They desire* 
however* if possible, to return to it 
without disorder. They entertain a 
confident hope that when the present 
assembly shall be dissolved* ^he next 
chamber to be elected* will corres- 
pond with the sentiments* and fairly 
represent the opinions of the vast 
majority of the French citizens. •If 
this be the case* then they think that 
there can be no doubt that such a 
chamber will* itself, adopt measures 
for the return to the form of a con- 
stitutional monarchy. They all de- 
clare the republic proclaimed in May 
to be a political lie. They all pro- 
claim the holders pf power, d^uring the 
ear 1848* to be guilty of usurpation; 
ut in the case of some of them* such 
usurpation will be justified by the 
exigency of the moment* inasmuch as 
without it the capital must have been 
the theatre of all the worst horrors of 
anarchy. Through the chamber thefi 


the moderate party hopes to accom- 
plish a pacific reaction* byl assenting 
to all, and executing the decree of the 
great majority of the French people. 
If an attempt at violent resistance, 
which is not improbable* should be 
madein Paris* or in any of the other 
large cla% of towns* they think that 
the army, the great majority of which 
is known to be anti-republicans* and 
the National Guard* which is actuated 
by a like spirit* will be sufficient to 
repress it. Such is the system which 
govern the mSderate party at the mo- 
ment we write. 

It may not be unprofitable to ex- 
plain here* briefly* the parties as they 
at present exist in France. 

The moderate party includes all the 
old dynasties of every shade and name. 
It includes the legitimists* who sup- 
ported Henry V. in 18S0, and opposed 
Louis Philippe ; it includes* also* the 
Orleanists* consisting of those who 
would restore Louis Philippe* as well 
as those who would have superseded 
him by a regency ; it includes a third 
party of ^eat magnitude* who propose 
to conciliate thedaims of both branch- 
es of the Bourbons* by establishing 
Henry y.* the succession being settled 
on the Comte de Paris. These pro- 
ceed on the assumption* that Henry V. 
will not have issue* a point which* 
somehow or pther* seems to be gene- 
rally conceded. It is understood* 
moreover* that the Duchess of 
Orleans* and the friends of the 
Comte de Paris* could acquiesce in 
such an arrangement, and that the 
Henry Cinquists likewise acceded tu it. 
Louis Philippe* it is said, opposes it ; 
but his age and position deprive his 
personal opposition of all force. Such 
an arrangement could* it is under- 
stood, receive athe assent generally 
of the princes of the Orleans family. 

Such is the moderate party. 

We have , next the party called 
republicans of the Veille ; or, more 
intelligibly* the republicans of the 
National. This very small party is 
that which has occupied* and still oc- 
cupies power. It fills all the offices 
of the state — its editors* sub-editors* 
contributors* clerks* collectors, ser- 
vants* compositors* printers* ^ and 
printers' devils* literally swarm in all 
the bureaux of the state. They have 
been fattening upon the public purse 
now for ten months ; they have 
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cnllected around their small nucleus 
a large proportion of those waiters 
upon fortune^ that never fail to 
collect around the holders of public 
patronage. General Cavaignac is 
their impersonation. They support 
his candidateship, and promote it by 
every means, including th^most un- 
scrupulous. The whole machinery 
of government is at their disposal, 
and they work it with unsparing ac- 
tivity. It is this which gives to a 
party, so insignificant in number and 
ability, the importance and power 
which they now possess. They pro- 
fess to advocate a respectable re- 
public ; and knowing the aversion of 
the great majority of the French 
people to a low democracy, and the 
necessity of consulting this majority 
to give the least hopes of permanence 
to the governm**ent, they oppose them- 
selves to the ultra-democratic party. 
It cannot be denied, that if a republic 
be established at all, it ought to he such 
a republic as they could advocate. 

Next comes thn democratic party, 
represented by the journal ** La Re^ 
forme." At the head of this party is 
the popular tribune, Ledru Rollin. 
He goes further in democracy than 
the party of the National, but stops 
short of socialism, still more of com- 
munism. He is an advocate for paper 
money, glories in the Marne of the 
mountain, and delivers speeches at 
public meetings, and democratic ban- 
quets, eulogistic of Robespierre, and 
the old mountain of ’93. 

Lastly, comes the low democracy 
of socialism and communism, the 
type and idol of which is Raspail. 
Even M. Prudhon, extreme as are 
his views, is regarded coldly by this 
party, f ante de mieux. ” They 
show him some favor, but they 
think he is behind the age, and yet M. 
Prudhon declares Christianity to be a 
fable, and family a joke. He says 
that the progress of events must ine- 
vitably dispel the illusion of religious 
fanaticism ; he denies the existence of 
a God, and of every moral law than 
that of which the public will is the 
origin, yet that individu.il is a sort of 
reaciionaire in the eyes of the sup- 
porters of M. Raspail. 

These four parties, represented 
among the candidates for the Presi- 
dency, 1^ Prince Louis Napoleon, 
General Cavaignac, Ledru Rollin, and 


Raspail, constitute the entire body of 
French citizens. The first consists of 
the great majority of the French peo- 
ple. In the second is included a largo 
body of persons who would attach 
themselves to^hc first, and will do so 
if Louis Napoleon is elected. Exclu- 
sive of these waverers, this second 
party is comparably the smallest. The 
third, represented by Ledru Rollin, 
is more numerous, and the fourth, or 
extreme democratic party, still more 
so. 

The political phenomena developed 
by the presidential election, are not the 
least memorable events of this most 
.memorable year. General Cavaignac, 
after the suppression of the bloody 
insurrection of June, and after having 
thereby preserved Paris from pillage, 
and from a reign of terror, attained 
the summit of power. 

Soon afterwards. Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, the eldest son of the ex-King 
of Holland, Louis Bonaparte, the 
eldest brother of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and Hortense Beauharnois, the 
daughter, by her first marriage, of the 
ex- Empress Josephine, was elected a 
member of the Assembly. Popular 
disturbances being feared, and the 
possibility of an imperial movement 
apprehended, Prince Louis, under the 
advice of bis friends, addressed a letter 
to the president of the Assembly, re- 
signing the seat to which he had been 
elected, assigning as his reason, that 
the peace of France was dearer to him 
than his own personal ambition. An- 
other election took place, by which he 
was again returned, and for a still 
greater f.umber of departments. This 
time he was advised to accept. Some 
technical objections to his qualifica- 
tiqns were noised abroad as being in- 
tended to he offered by the party 
of the government. The formidable 
amount of the suffrages, however, 
which he had obtained, prevented this 
project, and it was abandoned. He 
accordingly took his seat as one of the 
representatives of the department of 
the Seine. 

While these events were in progress, 
the candidateship of General Cavaig- 
nac for the presidency was put for- 
ward ; but it was evidently hopeless, 
unless the moderate party, which con- 
stituted the great majority of the 
country, could be propitiated. To 
General Cavaignac, personally, there 
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wav neither objection nor aversion. 
A moderate inan» endowed with much 
firmness of character, and free from 
any ambition injiiiious to freedom, he 
was more or less acceptable to all par- 
ties ; but his entourage’* w^as odious 
to the moderates. He was selected bj 
the republicans of the veille^ not on 
account of bis own personal qualities, 
but as a tribute to the memory of his 
brother, Godefroy Cavaignac, and his 
father, the notorious member of the 
convention, and the agent of the ter- 
ror. As a first homage to this rela- 
tion, Cavaignac, after February, was 
nominated Governor-General of Al- 
geria ; but as the situation of the 
capital became more and more preca- 
rious, and as the outbreak which took 
place in June became more imminent, 
tlie executive government felt the ne- 
cessity of having beside them a soldier, 
on whose democratic principles they 
could place full reliance. To General 
Changarnier they owed the defeat of 
the conspiracy of the 1 5th of May ; 
hut General Changarnier was known 
as a legitimist. General Cavaignac was 
therefore recalled from Africa, and ap- 
pointed Minister of Wai^ previous to 
the insurrection of June. He was thus, 
in the eyes of the moderate party, and, 
indeed, in reality, personally identified 
with the party of the National, and 
inure especially with M. Armand Mar- 
rast, afterwards President of the As- 
.semhly. It was from this individual 
General Cavaignac was understood to 
derive all his insjurations ; he was his 
alter ego, and ])erhaps public opinion 
even exaggerated the influence thus 
exercised over the chief of tl^ state. 
He this as it may, (xcneral Cavaignac, 
in the eyes of the moderate parly, was 
looked upon as the creature of the 
National, and, as such, was peculiarly 
obnoxious. To have faced the elec- 
toral body as a candidate for the pre- 
sidency, covered with such odium, 
would have been most imprudent. It 
was, therefore, arranged, by the ad- 
vice of the party of the National, that 
a “ rapprochement'* should he eflFeeted, 
if possible, with the moderate party. 
Negotiations w'ere accordingly opened 
with them, the result of which was, 
the appointment of M. Dufaure to the 
Ministry of the Interior, in place of 
M. Seiiard, and M. Vivien to the Mi- 
nistry of Public Works, in place of 
M. Recur t. M. Senard was a repub- 


lican of the ceille» and M. Reourt was 
the friend and associate of Pepin, and 
was more than suspected of being privy 
to the Fieschi plot. This measure 
was, therefore, in a double sense, a 
concession to the moderate party — a 
concession, by the appointment of two 
of its leading members to the Minis- 
tries of the Interior and Public Works, 
and a further concession, hy the re- 
moval from the ministry of two re- 
publicans of the veille, one of whom 
was particuIarW obnoxious. But this 
step had hardly been taken, when the 
party of the National^ as it were, 
shrunk with timidity from the advance 
they had made, and seemed alarmed 
at having gone so far in what the more' 
exalted democrats denominated re- 
action. Two appointments were ac- 
cordingly made, to counteract these 
which have been just mentioned. M. 
Recur t was placed in the Prefecture 
of the Seine, at the head of the mu- 
nicipality of Paris; and M. Trouv6- 
Chauvel, another democrat of the 
veille^ was advanced to the Ministry of 
Finances. It was, moreover, ascer- 
tained that thesef appointments were 
arbitrarily made by General (iiJavaig- 
nac, without previously consulting the 
two ministers of the moderate party 
whom he had just appointed. This 
step naturally created much indigna- 
tion, and exi).sperated the moderate 
party even more than would have 
been the case if MM. Dufaure and 
Vivien had not been appointed. Indeed, 
these two personages were much low- 
ered in the estimation of their own 
party, because they did not throw up 
their offices upon the appearance of 
the appointments of MM. Trouv6- 
Chauvel and Recurt in the Moniteur, 

General Cavaignac thus threw down 
with one hand •what he had erected 
with the other, and he ultimately pre- 
sented himself to the electors as a can- ^ 
didate for the presidency, subject to 
the hostility of the entire moderate 
party. 

While these things were in prtj^reas, 
the name of Prince Louis Napoleon 
was put forward by his friends as a 
candidate for the presidency, and that 
name instantly produced an electric 
effect throughout the country. It 
became manifest that a large propor- 
tion of suffrages would rally round it 
in all the departments. The mode- 
rate party were, during this time. 
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holding coun<;(d as to the candidate 
whom they should put forward. They 
had» however^ came to no decision 
until the candidatesbip of Prince 
Louis hade made such progress^ that 
the effect of their putting forward 
any candidate would> inevitably, as 
they imagined, so divide the suffrages, 
that none of the candidates would 
have an absolute majority, and that 
consequently the election would fall 
into the hands of the Assembly, who. 
it was well known, ' would elect 
General Cavaignac by a large ma- 
jority. 

The question, therefore, which the 
{moderate party had to decide was, 
whether by putting forward a candi- 
date of their own, they would ensure 
the election of General Cavaignac, or 
by abstaining ^altogether from voting, 
they would give a chance to Cavaignac 
to have so great a minority as still to 
throw the election into the Assembly, 
or finally, by giving their support to 
Prince Louis, to ensure for him an 
absolute majority, and thereby throw 
out Cavaignac. 

They adopted the last-mentioned 
course ; but the result of the election, 
as now known, renders it very doubt- 
ful whether, even though the leaders 
of the moderate party had abstained, 
or even if they had set up a candidate 
of their own, whether" still the en- 
trainement” of the populace would not 
have carried the election of Prince 
Louis. 

The result of the election has placed 
the chief of the executive and the 
assembly in a false position. Prince 
Louis has been elected by eighty per 
cent, of the electoral body, llad the 
election taken place in the Assembly, 
General Cavaignac would have been 
elected by exactly the same proportion 
of the representatives. 

It is, therefore, demonstratively cer- 
tain, that four-fifths of the representa- 
tives themselves, elected by universal 
suffrage, are directly opposed to four- 
fifths of their constituents ; on this 
point Prince Louis is the nominee of 
four-fifths of the electors; and yet 


four-fifths of the representatives are 
his inveterate opponents. 

How, it will bo asked, can so sin- 
gular an anomaly be explained ? The 
solution is not difficult to an attentive 
observer of the events of the year. 
The assembly was elected in April — 
the country was in a state of alarm — 
fears were entertained of a civil war — 
to have returned a large reactionary 
majority would, it was supposed, have 
inevitably produced this result. In the 
election, therefore, a certain amount 
of concessions were made by the ma- 
jority*^ to the democratic party, and 
tho result was, that the assembly was 
more democratic in its constitution 
than was the electoral body by whom 
it was returned. If tho election took 
pluce now, after the successive repres- 
sions of the attempts of the 1 5th of 
May and the 24th of June, an assembly, 
representing more faithfully the opi- 
nions of the country, would bo re- 
turned. 

But whatever solution be accepted, 
the political dilemma is apparent : the 
Assembly are on one side, and the presi- 
dent tind tt^o electoral body on the 
other — they are opposed to each other— 
and, while they are so, it is Impossible 
to conceive that the machinery of go- 
vernment can move smoothly. 

The necessity, therefore, of a speedy 
dissolution of the Assembly is generally 
felt. It is certain that another Assem- 
bly now elected would be composed of 
a majority in harmony with that of the 
electoral body, but it is precisely for 
that reason that the proposed dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly is objected to by 
all th4r^ organs of the republicans of 
the veille and the ultra-democrats. 
The organs of the red republicans do 
Qot dissemble their * intentions, and 
openly declare that, if any attempt to 
dissolve the Assembly by direct or in- 
direct means were used, they are ready 
to go down into the streets and fight 
for it. What the practical result of 
this situation may be, time alone will 
show. Perhaps before these pages are 
in the hands of the reader, those results 
may be foreshadowed. 
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• * 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE.* 


Such of our readers as take an in- 
tercst in the topography of ancient 
Jerusalem^ will be well pleased to 
recognise the name of Mr. Fergussoa/ 
whose speculations on the site of our 
Lord’s sepulchre were lately noticed 
in our pages. In those speculations, 
Mr. Fergusson displayed considerable 
scholastic learning, and a very extend- 
ed knowledge in architecture, joined 
to great boldc^ and originality of 
thought. But Aldness in arguments 
of that kind, is not a merit ; and Mr. 
Fergusson ’s book on the topography 
of the Temple, will be more valued for 
^ its architectural details than its his- 
torical inferences and suppositions. 
He has now assumed a more congenial 
task, and with better prospect of suc- 
cess in the work before us — a work, 
too, in which, if he succeed, even' to a 
small extent, he will gain enduring 
fame and honour. And although, in 
our judgment, he has set about his 
undertaking in a way much too am- 
bitious, and betrays in his cdllateral 
disquisitions an excessive vanity, 
we are indebted to him, so far as he 
has gone, for some new and highly 
valuable views on the connexions and 
affiliations of the different schools of 
architecture ; and we have no doubt 
that when he shall have completed 
his exposition of the Eastern styles, in 
his promised second volume, not 
only the architect, but the philosophic 
historian and ethnologist will have 
to own themselves obliged by his 
labours. 

The collateral matter which we 
have referred to, is as irrelevant as 


any subject of human knowledge can 
be to another ; being nothing less 
than a new digest and classifleation of 
the entire cyclopeedia of the arts and 
sciences, begining with, theology and 
the pure mathematics, and coming 
round, through (inter alia) music and 
gastronomy, to religion and theology, 
where the circle began. In this de- 
partment we have abundant new di- 
visions and terms of philosophy, not 
heretofore in use — technics, (esthe- 
tics (an unhappy word, the cloak of 
so much naked pretension, new-turned 
and lined by our author), phonetics, 
eu- phonetics, chromatics, eu- chro- 
matics, anthropics, and what not. 
Mr. Fergusson conceives himself under 
a necessity of r^-arranging all these, be- 
fore he can properly approach his 
subject ; and in the new distribution 
and classification which he makes of 
them, exhibits an exorbitant and ob- 
trusive self-esteem, by no means cal- 
culated to conciliate the favour, or 
secure the confidence, of his readers. 

He dwells with singular com- 
placency on the obstacles which, it 
seems, he has ha^ to surmount in the 
early pursuit of learning : — 

“ In early life my mercantile pursuits 
kept mo too close at the desk to have 
time for society, and having no taste for 
the ordinal^ amusements of my fellow- 
labourers, I sought my onlv distraction 
in reading — and, as was to be expected, 
soon read my head into a chao.s. I 
struggled long and hard to classify the 
ill-digested mass of incoherent facts with 
which my brain was filled, but for a long 
time in vain ; till this division into 


• “An Historical Inquiry into the True Principles of Beauty in Art, more espe- 
cially with reference to Architecture.” By James Fergusson, Esq., Architect. 
Part I. London : Longmans. 1649. 
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sciences and arts [via., meaning by the 
former, a knowledge of all that nature 
docs without mans intervention ; by the 
latter, a knowledge of all those modifica- 
tions that man works on nature's pro- 
ductions'\ broko upon mo, and all became 
clear. It came upon me like a flash of 
lightning. From that hour 1 never had 
any difficulty, however various my read- 
ings might be. Every new fact found at 
once its appropriate pigeon-hole in my 
brain — nothing came amiss to me ; and 
I am convinced that if 1 have two ideas 
more original, or more ‘worth reading 
than those of my neighbour, I owe it to 
the happy inspiration of that hour.” 

Yet any one disposed to quarrel 
yrith our author’s definitions would 
not, we apprehend, have much diffi- 
culty in snowing them to be by po 
means ajisulute, although accurate 
enough for the rough rudiments of 
self-education. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, whatever conven- 
tional protestations custom demands 
on such occasions, that Mr. Fergusson 
alleges his early disadvantages with 
any apologetic view^; on the contrary, 
it rather seems by way of enhancing 
tne merits of 4 success, admirable in 
any case, bi^t this, wonderful be- 
yond p]rccedent« 

“ Few men have, ciihcr from educa- 
tion, or the professional pursuits of their 
life, been less prepared for &u<di a w'ork 
as this. From boyhood I was destined 
to the desk. From sHiool 1 passed to 
the counting-house ; from th.^t to an 
indigo factory — of all places in the 
world, perhaps, the one least suited for 
any know}edge of the fine arts ; from 
this to h^'Bome au acting and active 
partner in a large mercantile establish- 
ment, from the trammels of which, in 
spite of every endeavour, 1 have never 
hWn able to free myself; and during 
the time this work has been in hand, 1 
have written, and, perhaps, also thought, 
more about the state of the money-mar- 
ket, indigo, sugar, silk, and such -like ar- 
ticles, than I have regardinj^ architec- 
ture, painting, or sculpture. 

All this/and more in the same taste, 
had better been omitted ; and in fu- 
ture editions of the work, which its 
proper merits justify us in expecting, 
we may possibly he sjiared both what 
is personal to the author, and what is 
im}>ertinent to his subject. 

His subject is architecture — his ob- 
ject, the elevation of his art, by every 
practicable method of proportion'. 


form, colouring, and expression, con- 
sistent with fitness. The aim is suf- 
ficiently lofty for tho highest exercise 
of any one man’s energies. In taking 
a survey of what has been already 
achieved by diffierent nations, at 
various times, in their several modes 
of building and decoration, the whole 
field of history, chronology, and eth- 
nography is open to the investigator, 
lie is at liberty to range through a 
space of five thousand years in time, 
and over a surface co-extensive with 
the hafbitablc globe. But he will per- 
form his task l)est, who makes fewest 
excursions into collateral topics ; who 
indicates the origins and affiliations of 
architectural styles, by architectural, 
7 *q,ther than philological remains, and 
who gives most new materials to the 
historian, with the least amount of aid 
from history. Supposing, liowever, 
that the survey of all that has been 
done were completed, and all the 
collateral aids of learning exhausted 
in classifying and analugising existing 
structures, it would Remain to apply 
whatever general principles had been 
evolved in the investigation, to the 
further advancement of the art, and 
perhaps to the production of new 
forms of architecture, as proper to 
our own times and circumstances, us 
the Egyptian, the Greek, or the 
Gothic, were to their respective locali- 
ties and epochs. In the ultimate pro- 
secution of an undertaking of this na- 
ture, there would doubtless be room 
for speculations of a widely discursive 
kind; but, fur the present, Mr. 
Fcrgns^««on professes to he eng.aged 
only in the preliminary survey, and 
of that survey, a half only is com- 
pleted ; and the generalisations as yet 
sViggested are consequently imperfect, 
and give no ground for any suggestion 
of further advancement in tfie art. 
We protest, therefore, as we have 
already protested, against these am- 
bitious beginnings which, even were 
they in commensurable elements, are 
so little likely to have corresponding 
conclusions in the end. 

It is satisfactory, after having dis- 
charged a du^y of censure, to find 
room ft)r an equivalent of commenda- 
tion ; and the agreeable task now re- 
mains to us of doing justice to a mind 
of undoubted vigour and originality. 
We beg our reader will forget that 
we have had to expostulate against ex- 
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fraVo^aiicrSf and to reprove the foibles 
of an over-confident uenius. If our 
author have succeeded, jih we think 
he hiiH, in setting some tilings, of great 
moment in his art, in a new and true 
light, he deserves, if not toleration, at 
least iin amnesty for faults which, 
after all, are but the indiscreet ex- 
pression of one element of intellectual 
vigour. 

Among the novel views which Mr. 
Ftu-gusson has opened to us, we as- 
sign the most important place to his 
exposition of the means of lighting 
interiors, and his reconcilement of the 
modes by which this was accomplished 
in lOgyptian halls, in Greek temples, 
in Homan basilicas, and«tm Gothic 
churches. If he he right — and we 
liave strong and independent reasoAl 
for believing that he is right — in his 
views on this subject, a great and per- 
plexing discrepancy has been removed ; 
the Greek genius is relieved of what 
has been always considered, save by 
those bound by architectural super- 
stitions, as a reproach ; and a new 
step has been taken towards the 
generalisation of architectural in- 
teriors. 

We shall best, perhaps, make the 
necessary preliminary explanations, by 
describing the form and arrangement 
of the Roman basilica, as a species of 
middle type, from which the earlier 
and later designs may be deduced. Let 
the reader imagine a barn-shaped 
building, of lofty and narrow propor- 
tions, having a row of windows imme- 
diately under the eaves in the upper part, 
and a series of open arches on the level 
of the floor, in the lower part*of each 
side wall. Add, at each side of this 
central structure, a wing of the same 
length, but of half the height, and cov^r 
in these lateral sheds by pent-house 
roofs, sloping upward to the under 
sills of the windows of the central 
building. The interior, so constructed, 
will thus be divided into a central 
apartment, or nave, communicating 
through open arches, with an aisle at 
each side, and lighted by windows 
ojiening above the roofs of these late- 
ral apartments. These windows, so 
pierced in the upper story of the cen- 
tral building, are called the clerestory, 
and, in the basilica, are so proportioned 
as to leave intervals in the wall of 
sufficient solidity to support the roof, 
which in buildings of that kind re- 
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quires no great strength in its supports, 
being framed of timber, and so bearing 
directly downward. In (jothio build- 
ings, however, where the roof is arch- 
ed and constructed of stone, the tv hole 
strength of the side wall, even Uridi- 
minished by any apertures, would not 
suffice to resist the lateral thrust of 
the vault; and to give the Uecessafj^ 
strength, external buttresses have to 
be added. These buttresses, however, 
if composed of solid masonry, wodla 
cross and intersect the aisles, cutting 
them up into separate divisions, which 
would destroy the effect of the interior. 
They are, therefore, carried across 
and over the aisles by light arches^ 
springing from the external walls, and 
so assume the graceful and picturesque 
form of flying buttresses. By these, 
in fact, the pressure of the vault is re- 
sisted, so that the architect, in design- 
ing the clerestory, finds himself at li- 
berty to cut away as much of the side- 
wall as he pleases ; and instead of the 
limited opes of the clerestory of the' 
basilica, may, if he will, and as iri 
fact in many instances he has done^ 
convert the whole upper part Uf the 
Walls of the nave into a lantern 6f 
windows. And hence arises not ohly 
one great beauty of the Gothic inte- 
rior, but a great part also of its awe- 
inspiring effect. For, the flying but- 
tresses which* really prop the roof, 
being concealed from the spectatbr by 
the intervention of the lantern of 
stained glass, he seems to walk be- 
neath a vault of stone, suspended by 
invisible means, at a height of a hun- 
dred feet above his head ; the only 
apt>arent supports of Which, the light 
pillars and slender piers between the 
windows of the clerestory, are plainly 
insufficient to l^ar so great a pres- 
sure. Whether the sense of inse- 
curity, which undoubtedly enters to a 
considerable extent into the complex 
feeling of awe inspifed by such an in- 
terior, be a legitimate emotion to hnng 
in aid of religious sentiment, is a (^ites- 
tion not calling for discuasioti here ; 
but the philosophic critic would ^*o- 
bably give the preference to an interior 
which should excite emotions of reli- 
gious awe to an equal degree, without 
the aid of any trick or artifice of con- 
struction. The basilican interior can 
hardly be said to d’o this ; for, though 
all ajipears Cottip^ete, secure, self-evi- 
dent, and self-aoetained, the ijpn'itb df 
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awe is there subordinated to the per- 
ception of beauty and fitness. But 
the perfection we have spoken of un- 
questionably belongs to the great.Egyp- 
tian interiors, where the emotion of 
sublimity is excited more powerfully 
than even in the noblest Gothic struc- 
ture, and that quite independently of 
any concealed or unapparent arrange- 
ment of the parts, but resulting whol- 
ly, as\ in the minor degree it docs in 
the basilican interior, from the gran- 
deur of the masses and the harmony 
of the proportions. 

Here possibly the reader may object, 
that in instituting this compari^n be- 
tween a basilican and Egyptian inte- 
rior, and in comparing both with a 
Gothic one, we are no longer dealing 
in pari materia. But, in ti'uth, the 
three styles of interiors are alike in 
all their principal features ; for, the 
Egyptian hall consists, like the Gothic 
or basilican hall, of a central apart- 
ment or nave, with lateral apartments 
or aisles, rising to a lower elevation, 
to which access is given through open- 
ings between rows of columns, while 
the light is admitted through apertures 
In the upper walls of the central build- 
ings — ^in fact through a series of clere- 
story windows, looking out over the 
lower level of the lateral roofs. Mr. 
Fergusson’s description of the great 
hypostyle hall at Karv'iac conveys a 
sufficiently distinct idea of such a 
structure, and of its^ effect on the be- 
holder 

** In plan it is a perfectly regular rect- 
angle of two squares, being about 170 
east and west, and 340 north and south ; 
it is again divided into four equal 

E arts — one of which, in the centre, is 
iglier than the side-aisles, its heiaht 
being equal to its wi<hh ; and its roof is 
raised above them one-third, so as to 
admit light to the hall through a range 
of clerestory windows, precisely as is 
done in Gothic cathedrals. 

On looking at the plan it will be 
observed that the central ranges of 
columns, which are sixty-four feet in 
height by thirty in circumference, do 
not stand in the same lines, north 
and south, as the side ranges, which, 
according to our modern rules of art, 
would, of course, be put down as a de- 
fect ; but 1 cannot consider it as such, 
nor even suppose that it arose from the 
usual symmetriphobia so observable in 
all the buildings of Thebes, but that it 
really was done to heighten the effect ; 


for it will be observed that the whole 
light was admitted to the central com- 
partment, cither through the two groat 
doors at either end of it, or by the cleres- 
tory ; so that any one standing there 
was in the blaKO of the light, but look- 
ing to the right or left, could not pene- 
trate the apparently illimitable gloom 
of the wings ; but would see column 
after column, each loss distinct than the 
other, till at last they faded altogether 
from his sight. In like manner, any 
one standing in the shade of the sides, 
and looking towards the centre, would 
see these great columns standing in the 
full light, and half closing the vista ; 
so that, except in one of the ten com- 
partments into which it was divided, 
his eye could not look across the centre, 
or guess to length the hall extended 
in that direction. But with all this ar- 
tistic concealment of the limits of the 
hall, there must have been sufficient 
light, in that climate, to see to read in 
every part of it. I do not know any 
other building in the world in which 
this effect has been attempted, but I can- 
not conceive anything so well calculated 
to give apparent size to even small di- 
mensions, or to add so much to those 
that were already considerable. . . . 

“ Perhaps the best mode of arriving 
at a just estimate of this building would 
be, by comparing it with some other 
similar well-known edifice, if such can 

bo found 

** If wc take, for instance, one of the best- 
known of the cathedrals of that ago — Co- 
logne : its dimensions internally are 437 
feet by 340 feet by 170 feet ; the one cover- 
ing 145 feet, while those of the hall are 
58,300 feet, the other 57,800 feet. To 
the former, however, we must add the 
transepts, which cover nearly 10,000 
feet more ; so that the whole internal 
dinicnsi^ns of the cathedral are larger 
than those of the hall ; if, however, we add 
to the latter the propyla and side walls, 
we find that it covers 88,800 feet, while 
Oologne occupies only 74,500 foot, so 
that on the whole the ground plans may 
be considered as tolerably equal. 

“ In point of constructive skill, Co- 
logne has infinitely the advantage over 
the other. At Karnac, for instance, in the 
central compartment, the proportion of 
the open space compared with the points 
of support is as one to five and a-half, 
and in the sides only as one to four nearly; 
while at Cologne the proportions are as 
one to sixty and one to forty. . . lam 

not prepared to say that the hall at Kar- 
nac does not run into the opposite ex- 
treme, and fail from excess of strength ; 
but it was plain that power was the ex- 
pression they aimed at, and durability 
their motive. They could easily, had they 
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fbofien it, have made their pillars of less 
diameters, and even with the same ar- 
chitraves have got a wider interco- 
luniniation, had tney placed them on the 
wide-spreading capitals. But on the 
contrary, in the centre compartment, 
the abacus is a square within the diame- 
ter of the column, and in the side aisles 
if does not project one inch beyond tho 
least dimensions of the pillar. By these 
means, it is true, the whole weight is 
thrown on tho centre, and stability 
gained ; but they were too good build- 
ers not to have cifeeted this with greater 
space, had such been their wish. It was 
a work of fine art, not of use, they aimed 
at producing, and as such only we must 
judge it.*’ — ^pp. 215-218. 

We regret that we cannot transfer^ 
along with Mr. Fergusson's text, his 
engraved section of the building,* ti 
glance at which shows tho positive 
identity of arrangements between these, 
the oldest structural interiors, and the 
Roman and Gothic halls of compara- 
tively modern times. 

But we are now to trace this simi- 
larity a step farther ; and, therefore, 
postponing some observations on other 
Kgyptian matters, which we shall re- 
vert to hy-and-by, we proceed to show 
how Mr. Furgusson carries this idea of 
tlie clerestory, and with it all the pic- 
turesquenoss and sublimity of an aisled 
and naved interior, into the temples of 
tho Greeks — a great feat in historic 
architectural science, if he have been 
.successful, and whether he have not 
succeeded let the candid reader now 
juilge. 

It may he necessary to premise, that 
the form which the Greek temple 
usually assumes, that, namely, of an 
oblong building, surrounded by a de- 
tached colonnade, was very early in 
use among the Egyptians, a.s, for ex- 
ample, the Mainineisi at Elephantine, 
ascribed to Ameiiopbis 111., and of 
which Mr. Fergusson gives a plan and 
elevation (p. 22(>) from the great 
French work on Egypt. But this co- 
lonnade, with the porticos at the ends 
lias hitherto been regarded as the 
principal part of the Greek temple; 
for the interior building, or reZ/a, we 
have usually considered as being ei- 
ther wholly covered in by tho roof, 
and so quite dark, unless artificially 
lighted, or else quite open to the sky, 
the roof, in this latter case, being con- 
fined to the porticos at the ends, and 
the colonnades at the sides. And this 


second arrangement is what our classic 
antiquarians call hypesthrah or the 
open-air style of temple. Now, every 
one who has reflected on the alleged 
construction of these hypssthral oellas 
roust have perceived the extraordinary 
ugliness of such a want in the middle 
of the roof of a building of that kind, 
disconnecting, as it does, the line of the 
ridge, and leaving the pediments stand- 
ing up as separate pent-houses at either 
end, instead of presenting the appear- 
ance of termhiations to a continuous 
roof, as all their members show they 
were designed to do. It appears 
scarcely credible that a people so jea- 
lous of beauty in architecture should 
have suffered their finest works to be 
dis-outlined, if we may invent the word 
to convey our meaning, by an expe- 
dient so destructive of every appear- 
ance of completeness and repose. Wo 
cannot help, therefore, rejecting the 
popular notion of the hypiethral cclla, 
as applied to any Greek temple, of 
which we have the remains still exist- 
ing. Assuming, then, that such of 
them as we are acquainted with were 
roofed, and roofed with an unbroken 
ridge-line, had they, on the other sup- 
position, their oellas uniformly covered 
in and excluded from the light of day ? 
Mr. Fergusson says not ; and alleges 
that they had their cellas lighted, just 
as other great architectural interiors 
have been lighted for three thousand 
years, by a clerQistory. 

Here we must again regret our ina- 
bility to transfer, with our author's 
argument, his engraved illustrations. 
With tho aid of an engraved plan open 
before him, the must correct writer 
is liable to fall into inaccuracies of ex- 
pression, and to rest content with 
vague and insuflicient descriptions ; for 
the text in such*a case is too often re- 
garded as merely ancillary to the 
drawing, and the writer, certain of 
being understood through the one me- 
thod of expression, is litHe careful of 
completeness in the other. But a good 
writer, however he may avail himself 
of the collateral aid of drawings, will 
always take care that his text shall be 
sufficient by itself to convey its own 
meaning. Mr. Fergusson, although he 
has read much and thought more, and 
is in no way deficient in reliance on 
himself, is not a good writer. His 
text, unaccompanied by his plans, sec- 
tions, and elevations, would not be 
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fully ititelligiblo, even fo a reader well 
skilled in these subjects. We may 
take this ocrabion to ot)servc, that the 
same remark, in a still greater degree, 
ajiplicd to Colonel Vyse’s “ Pyramids 
of Gizeh,** a work frequently cited by 
our author, where the most accurate 
plans, and pictorial ill ustrations of great 
excellence are united with written de- 
scriptions of the most incondite and least 
intelligible character. Since, therefore, 
we cannot say with Mr, Fergusson 

** The annexed ground-plan, with the 
plan, tranvorse, and longitudinal sec- 
tions of a portion of the roof of tlte tem- 
ple, will explain, better than words can 
do, what 1 believe to be the mode in which 
the roof was arranged and the temple 
lighted—” 

we must ende«ivour to supply a verbal 
explanation of his theory. It appears 
that the cella of the temple of Apollo 
Epicurus at Phigalia is still standing ; 
and running round the interior of the 
cella, at the height of the external entab- 
lature, is a sculptured frieze of elaborate 
beauty, and such as must plainly have 
been lighted by some method very dif- 
ferent from any possible arrangement of 
lamps. To suppose it hypmthral, in the 
sense we have explained, involves a more 
than usual difficulty ; for in that case 
the frieze would have had the cornice 
proper to a complete en*lablature, and 
would probably have risen to such a 
height as to screen the reverse view 
of the lateral roofs. Independently, 
therefore, of the difficulty of sup^ 
posing such a discontinuance in the 
temple roof, us the hypmthral adapta- 
tion would require, there arc these 
additional reasons for concluding that 
the light to this frieze must have been 
admitted by other arr,^ingements. But 
here, as everywhere else, in the case 
of the Greek temple, the roof, having 
been of wood, has disappeared, and 
we are left to speculate on its arrange- 
ments fror# the walls and columns 
which alone remain. The columns of 
the cella of this temple at Phigalia, 
however, are placed exactly opposite 
the intervals of the columns of the 
peristyle, indicating, that whatever 
opes may have existed in the roof for 
the admission of light to the interior, 
occupied spaces in line with the exter- 
nal columns ; as, otherwise the continu- 
ous portions of the roof, yielding the 
pritk^al amount of drainage, would 
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not be in line With the gargoyles, or 
spout-mouths of the external cornice, 
which are always found in the intervals 
between the columns of the peristyle. 
Internal apertures, corresponding to 
such opes in the roof, must, cons**- t 
quently, have fallen in the intervals 
between the imposts, or whatever 
other members in line with the columns 
of the cella may have risen above the 
internal frieze, for the support of the 
central part of the roof. But such a 
row of openings between pilasters, or 
other similar continuations of the 
columns of the cella, admitting the 
light above the frieze, would, in fact, 
constitute a perfect clerestory, in no 
respect differing from that of the 
Egyptian, Gothic, or Basilican inte- 
l%r, and only distinguishable exter- 
nally by being covered with a conti- 
nuous roof, extending from the ridge- 
line of the central compartment in one 
plane down to the eaves of the lateral 
colonnades. 

Sections of the temple at Phigalia, 
of the temple of Jupiter at Agrigen- 
tum, of the Parthenon, and of the 
Eleiisinian temple of Ceres, illustrate 
the applicability of the principle to 
every species of interior. The last 
exhibits a striking resemblance to the 
Egyptian model on which Mr. Fer- 
gusson, with great appearance of pro. 
bability, contends that the Greek inte- 
rior was formed ; for the nave of the 
temple of Eleusis was flanked by a 
triple scries of columns, just as the 
nave of the hall of Karnuc had at each 
side a seven-fold aisle, if we may use 
tie* expression, meaning a lateral hall 
divided* by a series of seven rows of 
pillars into so many compartments. 
The three-fold aisle is a feature of 
ftvjquent occurrence in the greater 
Gothic cathedrals, as at Milan, where, 
in walking up the nave one seems 
to move amid a forest of clustered 
columns, disclosing at each step new 
vistas of ever-varying he.'iuty ami 
mystery. What the effect of a seven- 
fold arrangement of that kind must 
have been to the spectator who, having 
approached through the avenue of 
.sphynxos, and passed the gigantic 
propyla of Luxor, advanced into the 
great hypostyle hall, with these appa- 
rently interminable vistas of huge 
pillars losing themselves in shadow on 
his right hand and left, we may judge 
of from the emotions of solemnity 
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jihfl wonder which crowd on us from 
th(* aisles of Milan or (*olof?ne, though 
hnl a third part as various in their 
combinations, and not of li.ilf the 
linear extent, of those vast lateral am- 
bulatories of the Theban j)alace. liVeii 
now, half choked witli sand, unroofed, 
disjointed, and defaced by the vicissi- 
tudes of three thousand years, these 
mighty pillars, with their architraves 
and girders of squared stone stretch- 
ing over spaces equal to the span of 
most of the vaulted roofs of modern 
buildings, fill the mind with a^enso of 
the presence of power beyond any 
other covered structure ever erected 
by the hands of man. The spectator, 
recalling the multitudinous contriv- 
ances and collateral aids required for 
the production of a Gothic interiefr, 
stands astonished at the majestic sim- 
plicity which so overawes him in the 
combination of horizontal stone blocks 
and upright columns around and above 
him. Yet, doubtless, a combination 
of even greater lintels imposed on still 
mightier pillars might be made, which 
would produce no feeling of grandeur 
or beauty, and might possibly even 
fail to convoy the sense of power ; for, 
although its law be, and probably will 
for ever remain, inscrutable to us, 
there is a definite proportion of di- 
triensions, and of masses to spaces, 
which convoys at once the greatest 
notion of height and breadth, of so- 
lidity and extension, that the materials 
employed are capfible of producing ; 
arnl the same, or even greater mate- 
rials, put together in other jiropor- 
tious, while exaggerated in their effect 
of height, would, probably,*be unduly 
diminished in that of breadth ; or 
while increased in seeming bulk and 
solidity, would want the appearai:\pe of 
room .and expansion. Mr. Fergus- 
son’s observations on this law of pro- 
portion suggest a curious analogy be- 
1 ween artistic and mechanical power : 

“ I have before alluded to the law in 
inechanies that, by multiplying power by 
time, or eontrary, it is possible, by 
the saoritice of whichever element is of 
least Vf^lue, to obtain a eorrespondiiig 
quantity ot the other. A similar law 
exists ill arehitectui’i*, where it is always 
possible to obtain immenso apparent size 
when we can afford to saeritlec real 
space ; and on the contrary, when sjiaee 
must bo obtained, it must always be at 
the expense of apparent size. I'hns, if 
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every alternate column were removed 
from the di'sign of the hall at Kariuie. 
it is true the aeeommodation it would 
afford to multitudes would ho greatly 
iiienascd, but its apparent t.i/a‘ diini 
iiisind at least one-third or om* hajj j 
and its roof would then be awkw'urdly 
low, and its whole proportion disagree- 
able and bad. On the other hand, were 
the number of pillars in Cologne cathe- 
dral doubled, all its dimensions, both of 
height, width, and length, would bo very 
much increased ; but at the same time 
its proportioup would be bad, the height, 
at least, painfully so ; and it would be 
utterly unfit for a Christian chureh, or 
the display of any of the eeromonies of 
which it forms a part. One of the most 
striking examples of this rule is St. 
Peter’s at Rome, wliert*, with unparal- 
leled linear dimensions, the architects, 
from their ignorance of the true princi- 
ples of design, have throwm away the 
means at their command, and produced 
only a comparatively small-looking 
building. Cologne errs also on this 
side ; but in no building that I krnnv of, 
has the same oifect boon produced by 
the same linear dimensions as in the hall 
at Karnac ; a little more space in the 
floor, or a few f(^)t more in tne height of 
the roof, would not only liave thrown it 
out of proportion, but have diuiinisbed 
its apparent size to a very pei*»M‘ptibk* 
extent.” — pp. 218, ill 9. 

We are quite sensible that St. 
Peter’s at Uome produces at first an 
effect far less imposing than is due to 
its real dimensions. But it is hardly 
becoming in any one of our generation, 
even though he were a great scholar 
and mighty architect, which Mr. For- 
gusson is not, to speak irreverently 
of Bramanfe, Kaffael d’Urbino, and 
Michael Angelo, who are thus arro- 
gantly censured for ignorance of the 
true principles of design. It is true, 
they might ectsilyjiave made a more 
imposing show at first sight with the 
materials they have employed ; but 
the spectator wf>uld have lost the 
pleasure he now enjoys^n the gradual 
growth and dawning on his mind of 
the true dimensions. Nowhere else 
has this delightful consciousness of 
enlarging senses been so fully secured 
to the beholder of any architectural 
interior ; anrl when the s]»ectator con- 
siders the simple modesty which at 
first encouraged him to enter undis- 
may e<l, and finds that those unam- 
bitious forms are growing every in- 
stant more superb — mure expanded — 
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more majestic around him— he expe- 
riences an emotion in some degree 
analogous to that of one admitted to 
the conversation of a great man of 
unaffected manners and of mighty 
mind, who first wins, then delights, 
and finally commands us. That the 
nave is too lofty for its breadth will, 
probably, be felt by most educated 
eyes ; but there are reasons for this 
which justify a departure from the 
best proportion in an inferior feature, 
for the attainment of greater grandeur 
in the principal one. We have here, 
however, strayed from an Egyptian 
into a modern Roman interior, where 
the adoption of the dome, both in the in- 
tersection of the transepts and over the 
several compartments of the aisles, and 
lateral chapels, renders the clerestory 
a subordinate feature ; and we are as 
yet unwilling finally to take leave of this 
theory of clerestory-lighted interiors. 

The under surface of the flat stone 
roof of the Egyptian hall — flat, be- 
cause rain never fell in that climate, 
and it was only necessary to exclude 
the sun — constituted the internal ceil- 
ing. The rainy clirhates of Greece 
and Italy required a sloping roof, and 
in the earlier basilican interiors the 
under surface of the covering tiles, 
bare or boarded, was always left visi- 
ble through the timber frame- work. 
But the Greeks never appear to have 
Buffered the ceilings of their temples to 
present any other than the flat surface, 
which they had, probably, learned to 
admire in the country of Danaus, 
for such we constantly And to be the 
form of ceiling remaining in their 
porticos and peristyles. Of the four 
varieties, then, of clerestory-lighted in- 
teriors (assuming our author to have 
established his theory), the two earlier 
are flat-ceiled, and the^ two more re- 
cent, pointed or vaulted. Our modern 
flat-ceiled structures, by a curious in- 
version, would thus appear to be more 
antique in their interiors than even 
the mediaeval and later Roman build- 
ings. Neither are our windowed ex- 
teriors the modern invention we are 
in the habit of supposing. There is 
at Medinet Habou a pavilion, or 
country palace of Rhamses the Fourth, 
an Egyptian monarch of the eighteenth 
dynasty (a period not far removed 
from the Exode), which is as amply 
windowed as any suburban villa of 
modern Italy. It was not, therefore. 
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from any inattention to the means at 
their disposal for admitting the light 
through apertures in the side-walls of 
the hall of Karnac, that so much pains 
were taken by its builders to elevate the 
clerestory over the roof of the aisles. 
The motive both here and in the Greek 
temples, and in such early basilicas as 
were wholly lighted from the clere- 
story, was probably security, the same 
motive which induced the builders of 
the Bank of England, and the adapters 
to the purposes of a bank of our old 
Irish parliament house, to leave the 
externafi wall unbroken, and adroit the 
light for their chief apartments through 
lantern roofs, the same in principle as 
those of which we have been writing, 
however unlike in material and dura- 
bility. 

The Egyptian taste in sloping out- 
lines for their vertical features, has 
been referred to a supposed theory of 
theirs, that such forms increased the 
apparent perspective, and by exagge- 
rating the distance, increased the 
seeming magnitude of their edifices. 
We apprehend that mode of construc- 
tion was adopted simply on account of 
its strength ; for forms of that kind 
do not prevail in the facades of 
their rock-cut tombs or temples, 
where the solidity of the rock dis- 
penses with precautions for securing 
strength, although the artist would, in 
works of this kind, have as much of the 
motive for producing an imposing ef- 
fect as in any structural erection. Mr. 
Fergusson, however, is in error when, 
speaking of the sloping jambs of the 
Peiasgio doorways, he says — •• Mo- 
dern architects, with their usual feli- 
city, have always assumed these sloping 
jambs to be an Egyptian feature : be- 
cause, forsooth [this style of writing 
is 0y no means commendable] the 
Egyptians sloped the outside of their 
walls, to give them strength — to make 
them halt^pyramids, in short — the ar- 
chitects assume that they adopted this 
weak form for their jambs. Had an 
Egyptian sloped them at .all, it would 
have been the reverse Wiiy ; but in 
every instance I know of they are per- 
pendicular : 1 do not believe a sloping 
jamb exists in the whole valley of the 
Nile.” Except, perhaps, Mr. Fergus- 
son admits, in the pavilion of Medinet 
Habou ; though for the accuracy of 
the drawing of that pretty pavilion, if 
we may use such words in reference to 
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an Egyptian villa, he will not vouch. 
There can he no mistake, however, in 
the doorway of the temple of Saliooa 
( Vysc, vol. i. p. 38), where the ope of the 
doorway is a truncated triangle — the 
jaiiihs sloping inward at tlie top, in lines 
parallel to the external profile of the 
propylon. It is quite true, however, 
that the Egyptian doorways are gene- 
rally square-jambed ; and it may be 
that the internal jambs, both of the 
windows of the villa of Medinet A bon 
and of the doorway of the temple of 
Sabooa, do not correspond with the 
sloping external outline — for* a door 
or shutter hung on a sloping jamb is a 
very inconvenient kind of closure, and 
any Egyptian doors which remain ap- 
pear to have been hung perfectly 
square and true, on bronze pivots^ at- 
tached to the panel by clasp-hinges. 
The slope-jambed entrances to the Pe- 
lasgic and Cyclopean structures may 
possibly have been furnished with some 
other kind of portcullis or shutter. 
Self-closing doorways, however, as 
those hung on such jambs necessarily 
are, may have been deemed the more 
eligible kind in early and insecure 
states of society ; but, in whatever way 
a peculiar arrangement such as this, 
in any of the arts of life, may originate, 
it soon becomes a matter of taste and 
fashion ; and most probably at the 
time these buildings were erected, all 
considerations of whether the sloping 
jarrib and self-shutting door, or the 
straight jamb and door of equilibrium, 
were the preferable arrangement, had 
been long forgotten, and the jambs 
were erected inclined or vertical as the 
case might be, according 40 the im- 
pression of the builders as to what was 
regular and correct. It is very cus- 
tomary for our meaner sort of archi- 
tects in this country to introduce ^lay- 
jambed openings in buildings where 
fe.atures of that kind cannot exist with 
any degree of propriety, from the idea 
merely of such forms being in good 
taste, because they occur in some ar- 
chitectural models. Similar mistakes 
are made even by architects who have 
had the advantage of a professional 
education ; and Mr. Fergusson has to 
censure the restorer of the Doric 
temple of J upiter, at Agrigeiituin, for 
the suggestion of openings of this 
form. And here we may notice a 
striking distinction taken by Mr. Fer- 
gusson between the architecture of 


the Doric and Ionian races. The 
Doric taste, he thinks, looks evidently 
to Egyptian models ; and we have seen 
how strenuously, although in some 
measure erroiieoualy, he insists on the 
perpendicular form of the Egyptian 
door. But the Ionic method, which 
certainly has no prototype in the valley 
of the Nile — whatever may be thought 
of the resemblance between its horizon- 
tal volute and the upright volutes of the 
Persppolitan capitals— is found asso- 
ciated with iqjclincd vertical members in 
the country of the Cyclopean remains, 
of which the sloping doorway is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic; and hence 
Mr. Fergusson suggests the inference 
—so, at least, yre read the hints of opi- 
nion which he throws out — that we 
ought to look for the very early Greek 
and Italian associations rather in the 
Ionian and Lydian, than in the Egyp- 
tian or Syrian direction. 

And there are some facts which tend 
to confirm this view. The first of 
these which we shall mention, depends, 
however, on a somewhat speculative, 
though likely enough, suggestion. 
Over the splay-jlambed Cyclopean gate- 
way of Mycenae, between the lions, is 
a stele, or column, surmounted by a 
singular entablature, of which the 
most remarkable features are four 
balls, or circular discs, concerning 
which therc^have been many and con- 
flicting speculations; but what Mr. 
Fergusson remarks, and what appears 
very likely, is, that these disc-shaped 
members of the entablature have their 
models in the rock-cut tombs of Lycia, 
whereir all the carpentry-work of a 
wooden structure is imitated in stone, 
even to the circular ends of the round 
poles laid as rafters, which support the 
cornice. Looking at any of these 
tombs in Sir* Charles Fellowes’s, or 
Messrs. Spratt arid Forbes’s illustra- 
tions, it is very hard to avoid admitting 
the identity of the modes of decora- 
tion, and the strong probability of Mr. 
Fergusson’s suggestion, that the build- 
ers of Myccnce had derived their ideas 
of decorative design from the same 
source that suggested these carpentry 
models to the excavators of the rock- 
cut tombs of Lycia. Another fact 
bearing on the Sjjjme argument is of a 
less problematical character. The 
most frequent form of the Etruscan 
sepulchral tombs is a low cone iin- 
posed on a cylindrical substruction. 
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with string-ooiirfa‘^s of cut stone 
round the base. The Lydian tomb 
of Tantalus, at the month of the ller- 
inus, on the buy of Smyrna, is ex- 
actly such another. Mr. Fergusson 
truly says it would be as appropriate in 
the Necropolis of Tarquinii as where it 
stands, under Mount Syphilus. It con- 
tains, besides, a vaulted stone chamber, 
constructed precisely as that of the 
treasury of A treus, indicating the direc- 
tion in which we may look for another 
link in this chain of aftilintions. Con- 
nected with this last-mentioned cham- 
ber, is the fragment of a column, 
adorned with zig-zag and spiral orna- 
ments, which Mr. Tergusson conceives 
contain the germ not only of the Ionic 
order, but of the principal forms both of 
Roman and Persepolitan decoration. 
How far he may be justified in views 
so extensive will, probably, be ques- 
tioned ; but no one can look at these 
early Pelasgic remains, and doubt the 
European — or, to use the phrase more 
in acceptance, the Indo-Germanic — 
type of the builders. The spirals and 
zig-zags of our Celtic stone monu- 
ments and pottery, and the splay- 
jambed doorways of our Cyclopean- 
built churches or the sixth and seventh 
centuries, look in the same direction, 
through Greece, towards Asia, and 
past Egypt. Another feature worthy 
of remark in this view of* early Latin 
and Eastern analogies, is the employ- 
ment, by the Etruscans, of the petasus, 
or parasol-shapcd covering over their 
tumuli. Thus the tomb of Porsenna, 
however it may have been constructed 
— and we can hardly believe that it re- 
sembled any of the restorations we have 
seen of it — was certainly surmounted 
by an ornament of this hind ; probably 
of thin metal, from the margin of 
which bells were suspended. Mr. Per- 
gusson alleges that to this day such 
structural umbrellas, with their bells 
appendant, are to be commonly found 
covering the topes, or sepulchral moles 
of the Buddhist countries of the East. 
On this point we shall be glad to have 
the evidences of the fact in detail, when 
Mr. Fergusson comes to give us his 
survey of the oriental schools of archi- 
tecture ; for as yet be has not carried 
us eastward of the^fEuphrates. We 
believe there is no department of ar- 
chitectural study more likely to re- 
ward the investigator with new illus- 
trations of European origins, than this 
walk, in which Mr. Fergusson appears 
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to he personally conversant, but wbi<*b 
we regret to find is postponed for bis 
second part. Had he been content to 
pretermit the ambitious and irrelevant 
cxcursiotis which fill half of the pre- 
sent volume, and to have given us, 
instead, authentic illustrations of the 
Hindoo, Burrnaii, and Javanese 
schools, we might now have the satis- 
faction of thanking him for new lights 
on the history of the world, instead of 
limiting our approval to the compara- 
tively narrow speculations in which 
alone he has so far given any practical 
or praiseworthy assistance. 

The assignment of the Dorian tastes 
to an Egyptian original, is also to some 
extent supported by the remains of 
the Grottos at Beni Hassan, where 
pillars of a very nearly Doric design 
are found supporting the architraves 
of excavated fronts of tombs. Still 
the absence of the pyramid, the pecu- 
liar characteristic of early Egypt, from 
every other part of the Levant, inter- 
poses a difficulty by no means easy to 
surmount, in speculating on a Doric 
progress from the valley of the Nile. 
Could it be that these forms of tombs 
were peculiar to, and reserved for, the 
royal cemeteries of Egypt, and that 
the subject or weaker nations were 
prohibited their use? The spherical 
tumulus, the cone, and the mole, or 
truncated tower, are'' the forms of 
structural tolnbs employed in Italy, 
Greece, and, it would seem, in Asia 
Minor. We are aWare of n<i pyramid 
on the European side of the Mediterra- 
nean waters, save one mentioned by 
Pausanias, between Argos and Kpidau- 
rus (the slime, probably, which is no- 
ticed iis still existing by Mure), and the 
comparatively recent oneofCaius Ces- 
tius^at Rome. If, then, the use of that 
form of tomb were not prohibited, it 
seems hard to suppose that colonists of 
those countries proceeded direct from 
Egypt at any period subsequent to the 
epoch of the earlier pyramids ; and that 
epoch is far anterior to the supposed 
era of Cecrops. But it is remark- 
able that, while the external form of 
the Egyptian monuments is nowhere 
preserved in the countries occupied by 
these supposed colonies of Egypt, 
the internal donstruction of their se- 
pulchres often presents singular re- 
semblances, especially in the labyrinth- 
ine arrangements of false passages sur- 
rounding the principal chamber, and 
designed to mislead the sacrilegious 
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explorer. Such a labyrinth exists 
under the great pyramid of Saccara. 
The principal chamber here is in the 
form of a shaft or well, excavated 
below the level of the foundation, and 
descending to a depth of nearly eighty 
feet, haying at the bottom a sarcopha- 
gus inclosed in a separate sanctuary. 
Kound this central shaft are disposed 
a multitude of galleries on various 
levels and inclinations, passing under 
and over one another, in some instances 
leading to cuhile-sncs» in others re- 
turning on themselves, hut %one of 
them communicating with the main 
chamber. A labyrinth of somewhat 
similar design is represented by Mr. 
I'crgusson, from a drawing by M. 
(jlruncr, of an excavation beneath an 
Ktruscan tumulus at Chiusi, the 
cient Clusium. Part of the arrange- 
ment of the passages resembles the 
plan so familiar to schoolboys as the 
walls of Troy. The explorer might, 
traverse two or three galleries, and 
find himself returned to his first point 
of departure, lii this case, as well as 
in that of the great Saccara pyramid, 
the labyrinthine arrangement' is below 
the boily of the structure. Indeed a 
nuiperous class of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids have their chambers far below 
the level of the base ; and the body of 
the pyramid, as at Saccara, seems 
rather an enormous immovable cover- 
ing imposed on the excavated spot, 
than part of the actual sepulchral ar- 
rangeincMits. 

Thus, Campbeirs tomb, a square 
well like excavation, sunk in the rock 
to about sixty feet in depth, westward 
of the great sphynx, hetweSn it and 
the second pyramid of Gizeh, appears 
to have been the commencement of 
just such another structure as th:^ at 
Saccara, and when completed would 
jirohably have been covered over with 
a lid no less solid and immovable. In 
this shaft, also, the sarcophagus is con- 
tained in an independent inner cham- 
ber, rising at the bottom of the well- 
likc excavation, constructed also of 
stone, and affording one of the rare 
and curious instances lately brought 
to light of a perfect arch of early 
Kgy[)tian masonry. It is, indeed, 
doul)ly arched, the inner arcli being 
of that singular form, composed of 
three digits, and this again roofed 
over by a regular- keyed cylindrical 
vault of three concentric courses of 


cut and bevelled stone. There is this 
further matter of curiosity connected 
with Campbell's tomb, that the inner 
chamber, which we have been de- 
scribing, does not appear to have been 
built where it stands, but to have been 
lowered to its present level by a pje- 
thod which appears, indeed# almost in- 
credibly singular j for it would appear 
that the well was first excavated, then 
filled with the fine sand of the desert ; 
that the little double-arched edifice, 
with its sardbpbagus, was then built 
on the surface of ^e sand, which# con- 
fined by the walls of the shaft, would 
afford a sufficiently secure foundation ; 
that the sand was then removed# and, 
as it was withdrawn, that the edifioe 
settled down in the shaft just as a 
barge descends with the descent of 
the water in the chatyh^r of a cani^l- 
lock ; and that finally, before the ope- 
ration was complete, and while seve- 
ral feet of sand still remained to be 
removed, something occurred to inter- 
rupt the comr>letion of the work ; fur# 
in point of fact, as Colonel Vyse re- 
presents it, the* chamber is still two 
or three feet from the bottom of tjio 
shaft, and rests, or we might almost 
say, fioats, on a stratum of sand of that 
thickness. Nothing appears more sin- 
gular in these works than the care 
taken to provide air for the sepulchral 
chambers. Here, in Campbell's tomb, 
both arches are provided with aper- 
tures opening into the shaft, and the 
same arrangement is observable in the 
sanctuary at the bottom of the well- 
chamber under the pyramid of Sacca- 
ra, though in the latter instance the 
aperture was closed by a block of gra- 
nite, sloped like the stopper of a bot- 
tle, of about four tons in weight. The 
king’s chamheri in the great pyramid, 
also, is provided with two aptTtures, 
wrought through the whole thickness 
of the pyramid, for the apparent pur- 
pose of serving as air-channels. Hence, 
it has been surmised, that either living 
companions were shut up with the 
dead (for the last-mentioned channels 
are of such a size that food could ho 
easily conveyed through them), or (‘Ise 
that lighls were kept burning, and 
visits were made to the tomb for the 
performance of roligitms rites ; and in 
reference to the latter sugg(?stion, it 
muy he observed, iJiat to the principal 
chamber of a pyramid there are gene- 
rally (wo approaches# one of which 
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appears to hare been blocked up by 
masonry after the interment^ nubile 
the other^ leading ostensibly to a lower 
apartment} has remained open. ThuS} 
in the great pyramid, the upper pas- 
sage, as far os the great gallery, may 
have been blocked up impassably, 
while the lower passage, leading appa- 
rently to a chamber under the level of 
the base,' would have given access, 
through the narrow funnel-passage 
opening from its roof, tp the gallery 
behind the obstruction, and so to the 
kind's and queen’s chambers. In con- 
nexion with the suggestion as to light, 
the reader will at once recall the strange 
tales of lighted lamps found in ancient 
sepulchres. Not to speculate on what 
may or may not have been accomplish- 
ed by archaic chemistry, we avail our- 
selves of a curious piece of informa- 
tion, on this head, from a source little 
resorted to by antiquarian inquirers. 
Modestinus, the jurist, in his treatise 
on the law of manumission, states that 
a certain Roman gave freedom to his 
slaves at his death, on condition of 
their keeping a light burning in his 
sepulchre, giving their attendance on 
alternate months. '^Sacchus serves 
meus et Eutychia et Hiene ancillm 
meas omnes sub hac conditione liberi 
sunto ut moQumento meo alter nis men- 
sibus lucernam accendant^ et solemnia 
mortis peragant.” — Modest, leg. 44, 
Mcecia D. de manumiss. test. If these 
arrangements were not, however, de- 
signed for the purposes of visitation 
by the living, what shall we infer from 
the care so studiously taken for the 
admission of the vital atmosphere to 
the chamber of death ? If it was not 
for lamps or religious ceremonies, was 
it in connexion with a belief in the 
future vitalisation and resurrection of 
the body? We will not be censured 
for indecision in suggesting these views 
by way of question on a subject where 
better scholars have to avoid commit- 
ting themselves by couching their ma- 
turest speculations in the same form: — 

“ We arc left to infer,” says Frede- 
rick Schlegel, *' the ideas of the Egyp- 
tians on the metempsychoses from their 
singular treatment of the dead, and of 
the bodies of the deceased ; from t^t 
sepulchral art (if 1 may use the expres- 
sion) which with them acquired a dig- 
nity and importance, and was carried 
to a pitch of refinement, such as we find 
among no other people ; from that care- 


ful and costly consecration of the corpse, 
which we still regard with wonder and 
astonishment in their mummies and 
other monuments. That all these so- 
lemn preparations, and the religious 
rites which accompanied them, that the 
inscriptions on the tombs and mummies 
had all a religious meaning and object, 
and were intimately connected with the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
can admit of no doubt ; though it is a 
matter of greater difficulty to ascertain 
with precision the peculiar ideas they 
were meant to express. Did the Egyp- 
tians bqUevc that the soul did not sepa- 
rate immediately from the body which 
it had ceased to animate, but only on 
the entire decay and putrefaction of the 
corpse, or did they wish, by their art of 
embalmment to preserve the body from 
d^/jay* hi order to deliver the soul from 
the dreaded transmigration.** 

The current of modern opinion 
seems, however, rather to favor the 
idea of a view to the immortality of^ 
the soul, and to its reunion with th^ 
body, than to its transmigration ; 
though the tenor of ancient authority, 
which Schlegel has followed, was the 
other way. The short substance of 
all that antiquity has told us on this 
head is summed up with scholar-like 
succinctness and accuracy by the wri- 
ter in the Universal History’* : — 

** The Egyptians are said to have 
been the first who asserted the immor- 
tality of the soul, which, according to 
their doctrine, when the body was cor- 
rupted, entered into some other animal, 
and passing by a kind of metempsycho- 
sis through different kinds of animals, 
belonging to air, earth, and water, re- 
turned again into a human body, after 
the revolution of c%000 years (Herodo- 
tus)- For this reason they endeavoured 
by art to! preserve the body as long 
as possible, that the soul might be 
obliged to continue with it, and not 
pass into another (Servius) ; and, as 
the dead bodies by the means they used 
were of long duration, they spared no 
labor nor cost in building their sepul- 
chres, which they termed their eternal 
mansions ; at the same time being little 
curious in the structure of their houses, 
calling them inns, where they staid but 
a short time, whereas they remained in 
tliq other for a long course of years 
(Augustine),” 

The cautious reader will, neverthe- 
less, recollect th^t Herodotus knew 
many things he did not care to tell. 
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and that if the metempsychoBis had 
been an E^ptian doctrine, leading to 
such practices in Egypt, we might 
look to find mummied remains in Py- 
thagoras's country of M^na Grsocia, 
whore nothing of that kind has ever 
been discovered ; for — 

“ Peter Qower journoyeddo for Kuu- 
nyngo yn Egypte, and yn Syria, and yn 
rvorychc laiidc, whereas the Venetians 
( Plurnieians) had planted Mavonrye, 
and wynnynge entrance yn at all Lodges 
of Mavonnos, he lorncd much, and re* 
tiu'iniodde, and arrived yn Grccift Mag- 
na, waxingo and becommyngo a migh- 
tye Wyseacrc, and gratelyche renowned, 
and hcr<> he framed a grate Lodge at 
(irotoii.” 

After these hints, we may coneluTTe 
what we have to say respecting the 
pyramids, with the summing up of 
modern speculation on their use by 
Colonel Vyse, from whose great mis- 
fcellany of large and small matters it is 
satisfactory to be aide to extract a 
passage of conbcculive applicability 

“ It appears that the pyramids wore 
tombs ; that the inclined passages were 
for the purpose of assisting the convey- 
ance of the sarcophagi, and for the bet- 
ter arrangement ot the solid blocks, 
with v\hicTi part at least, if not the 
whole, of the long entrances were closed 
up ; and also to increase the diiliculty 
of disinterment and of violation. Hav- 
ing been closed with solid masonry 
they (tlie ])assages) could not have been 
used fur astronomical purposes (allud- 
ing to a notion that the entrance galle- 
ries were designed as telescopic tubes 
for observing the pole star), nor yet for 
initiation or mysterious purposes, as 
some have fancifully supposed. It 
would indeed seem, from the great ^ro 
and precaution taken to secure the pre- 
servation of the body at an expense so 
vast, and by means so indestructible, 
that in these early ages there was a 
settled conviction not only of an after- 
(‘xistenco of lengthened duration, hut 
also of the resurrection of the body. It 
is to be (further) observed that the dis- 
covery of the casmg^stoncs at the base 
of the great pyramid, proves that these 
buildings had originally one smooth and 
polished exterior, which appears like- 
wise to have actually existed in the time 
of Pliny. It is impossible, therefore, 
to imagine that these summits could 
have been easily attained or convenient- 
ly occupied for astronomical observa- 
tion ; neither would Ihcir height, how- 
ever great, when (as) compared with 


other buildings, have tended much to 
the advancement of scientific porposcB." 

It may reasonably be askod, seeing 
the great existing number of Egyptian 
inscriptions, and the extent to which 
the study of them has been cultivated, 
how it comes that matters of such 
great consequence in Egyptian an- 
tiquity as those we have been discuss- 
ing, have hitherto received so littio 
elucidation. The answer, wo appre- 
hend, must bumpromise the proten- 
sions of many of our supposed transla- 
tions, which present little more than a 
series of encomiastic titles, without 
statement or allegation of any kind, 
and which, if they truly represent their 
originals, are but little creditable to 
the character of their authors for abi- 
lity in putting anytlyng worth pre- 
servation on record. But their Greek 
inscriptions, which can be read with 
certainty, arc just what might be ex- 
pected from a people skilled in arts 
and letters, and of a practical genius. 
Take, for example, the Greek inscrip- 
tion on one of the paws of the 
sphynx : — 

“ The ever-living godb built thy form, 
bparing [a guardian of] the ground producing 
corn ; 

Having raised thco in the midst of the lovd arable 
land — 

llaviog drived* back the sand firom the rocky 
island, 

A noighlK>ur of tho Pyramids they placed thco. 

Not the slayer of Uildipus, as itt Tlicbcs, 

Hut the gorldcBB l.urfnu, a must pure attendant. 
Protecting tho icgruttcil good Osins, tho lonowncil 
governor of Egypt,” 

And compare it with any of tho sup- 
posed translated hieroglyphs — with the 
inscription, for example, on the smaller 
tablet between the forelegs of the same 
monument, as Mr. Birch professes to 
render it by 'English equivalents— 
** Har, the sun, the ruler of the upper 
and the lower world, the victorious 
bull, the beloved of truth, the lord of 
the upper and of the lower worlds, 
the regulator of Egypt, the chastiser 
of nations, the hawk." — It reminds ono 
of the moon, water, by night, sailing," 
of some supposed Irish inscriptions, 
nut much more unintelligible. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson is another 
testifier to Doric analogies in early 
Egyptian architecture ; but a distinct 
indication of the Ionic origins from 
the Asiatic side of the Levant, is but 
of recent suggestion ; and, indeed, for 
aught we know to the contrary, Mr. 
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Ferrasson, in his present volnmCf Is 
the first who broaoW that theory in 
a definite form. He professes himself, 
however, except so far as the analogies 
already adverted to have influenced 
his opinions, mainly indebted to Messrs. 
Layard and Botta, for the evidences 
on which he has come to that conclu- 
sion, hut which he is unable to commu- 
nicate, pending the preparation of 
their forthcoming illustrations of the 
ruins of Nineveh. Jt is not a very 
legitimate method of proof, but we 
shall be prepared to give Mr. Fer- 
gusson all the credit for sagacity he 
may deserve, when Layard’s drawings 
shall have established his proposition : — 

“ The upper part of the walls of all the 
apartments discovered by Mr. Layard,” 
he tells ns, “ is carved with painted ar- 
chitectural details ol* grc'at beauty and 
elegance, and, wKen.|iu 1 )lishod, will shoAV 
that it was from this country that the 
GretjlfS got the Ionic form of their art, 
though it was from Egypt thfit they bor- 
rowed the Doric. I believe, however, 
that when they are published, it will be 
found that there is scarcely an idea or a 
detail in Grecian art.tifat may not be 

traced to one of these sources 

When the specimens on their w'ay homo 
arc once accessible to the public [unlbr- 
timately, we believe, they have b(M;n 
greatly injured on their passage], 
and the complete drawings made by 
Mr. Flandin, of the Khoj^sabad inonu- 
inent, .and those of Mr. Layanl, are 
published, I feel convinced that they 
wih throw a stronger and clearer light, 
not only on the ancient history of Greece 
and Italy lut also cn that of India, 
than any other discovery t.iat has yet 
been made ; and even if we should not 
bo able to decipher the inscriptions, the 
details of the art will suffice to point 
out the affiliation of almost all the pri- 
milive nations of Asia and Europe.” — 
pp. 278. 279. 

These are large expectations to 
encourage, and, so far as Mr. Botta^s 
illustrations of Nineveh have yet gone 
(and a large portion of that superb 
work, including the illustrations of the 
Khorsabad monument, has now reach- 
ed Dublin), we do not recognise the 
.striking analogy between them and the 
remains of early Greek art which Mr. 
Fergusson insists on. In Botta’s il- 
lustrations W'c are admitted among the 
portals and courts of a class of edifices 
Hiffercnt alike from the Greek and the 
Egyptian type. The leo-gritf and the 
urtehtal chimera, or winged bull with 
the human face, which here take the 


place of tjie sphynx? instead of present- 
ing the smooth and contemplative cha- 
racter of the recumbent Egyptian 
monster, confront us, erect, gradient, 
and full of grim, intense activity. 
Energy and tension are the charac- 
teristics of evei^ figure, animal and 
human, in these Babylonish sculptures, 
whether they be winged lions or tau- 
rine chimeras, constituting, while they 
seem also to guard, the entrances of 
rock-cut portals, or figures of Jemshid 
strangling the lion of some ante-Nemean 
myth, or car-borne kings, with bend- 
ed bow and quiver full of arrows,” 
scattering their enemies, or hunting 
the lion. They alike differ from the 
rounded stiffness of the Egyptian, and 
from the graceful and elegant freedom 
of *the later Greek forms ; but between 
them and the earlier forms of Greek 
art, there is a striking similarity of 
style and execution. The high-strung 
and grotesque stiffness of these Baby- 
lonish sculptures is found repeated 
with a complete identity of feeling, in 
the metopes of Selinus. We also see 
something of the same taste in the 
early British and Gaulish coins, though 
separated from the period we refer to 
by so wide an interval of time. Wc 
incline to concur in all that Mr. 
Fergusson says, in reference to those 
resemblances, though we could wish 
his own style of writing more worthy 
of the elegance of his subject : — 

“ It \H by no moans clear whence the 
Greeks borrowed the rudiments oftlicir 
art of sculpture ; but I do not think it 
could have beoo from Egypt, for, in the 
oldest sj^cimens of their art, 1 cannot 
trace a vestige of the formal, half-archi- 
tectural mode of sculpture which that 
people practised, nor of the flat, con- 
venr'ional, profile form, which is the 
only one th(*y almost ever attempted for 
groups. On the contrary, the Archaic 
forms, both of sculpture and painting, 
with the Greeks, are characterised by 
exaggerated activity, and bold, mus- 
cular development, which seem to have 
been their mode of expressing power, 
instead of the size combined witli re- 
pose, which was Ihe Egyptian manner 
c»f expressing tiu) same thing. — On the 
contrary, their early sciilptiircs are 
c'xtreinely similar to those of IVrsepolis, 
05 ^ rather to those recently dis<*overed 
on the banks of the Tigris, near ancient 
Nineveh, which, both in the degree of ar- 
tistic cxci'IIciicc and the inodeof expres- 
.sion^ are singularly like tin* old forms of 
Greek sculpt me. jPerhaps both theseare 
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the dovolopmoiits of some old Pelasgic 
originals, now lost, or of which only frag- 
inontB or traditions remain.” — p. 410. 

The word " activity ” is not happily 
chosen to express the action of force in 
these Babylonish figures ; it is an 
activity of muscles and sinews on an 
osteology of repose. Though Jenishid 
all dins the lion till the claws and eyes 
of the beast protrude, and his own 
face is forced by the effort into a 
tcn ible grin, yet the poise of his 
figure is not disturbed, nor does he, 
in his exertion, turn his face* to the 
right or left; but from the mus- 
cles contracted on his brow into a 
dreadful frown, to the contractor- 
sinews of his toes, every fibre of his 
frame seems engaged in the action^^f 
squeezing. The same may be said of 
the leo-griffs. Massiveness and sta- 
bility are in all their outlines ; tension, 
to the extent of rigidity, pervades their 
features in detail. Their fangs and 
talons are exposed ; every limb ap- 
])cars strung with sinewy energy ; the 
very feathers stand in their wings, with 
a metallic eroctness ; yet they seem 
what they are, unmoved and immov- 
able guardians of the gates and propyla 
of which they constitute portion. For 
these winged monsters of the Baby- 
lonish buildings arc not, like the 
sphynxes of the Memnonium, or the 
lions of the Piraeus, adjuncts or acces- 
sories to their edifices, but parts of the 
building, cut out into forms of life, and 
full of the ostentation of potential force 
swiftness, and destructiveness. You 
thus entered the court of the Baby- 
lonish god or king, not bet\^cn two 
piers of masonry or pillars, but between 
two awful forms of power and might, 
ready, as far as sculpture on a gigantic 
scale could represent, to start into life 
and action. Was Daniel familiar with 
the aspect of graven beasts like these ? 
Did the " Three Youths ” return the 
gaze of these stony, relentless e^es, 
with their glances of holy defiance ? 
Possibly wo shall know by the trans- 
lation of the cuneiform inscriptions 
which cover’ the adjacent walls, and 
which are certainly phonetic charac- 
ters, and almost certainly legible. In 
the meantime, we can but wish speed 
to the labours of Mr. Layard, and 
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acknowledge that, however discrepant 
the form and arran^ment of parts 
and objects, in these Babylonish, and 
in the early Greek monuments, a simi- 
larity, too minute to be accidental, 
exists in the style and feeling of the 
sculptures with which both are adorn- 
ed, and that that similarity of style is 
traceable not only into Grtece, but 
also into Sicily, Etruria, and perhaps 
Gaid. 

In connexion wdth this theory of 
Ionic and li)j;ruscan associations, we 
might refer to the voluted capital of 
the column discovered in the painted 
tomb of Vulci, and of which Mr. 
Dennis has gi^en a representation, in 
bis Cities and Cemeteries of Etru- 
ria.” It has been usual, however, to 
refer Etruscan monuments, exhibiting 
the elegant style of decoration for 
which this tomb is remarkable, to the 
later Roman epoch ; and to this opi- 
nion Mr. Dennis, following the con- 
clusions of Canina, regarding tho 
capital in question, inclines. If this 
be so, the pillar of Paris and Helen 
tells a tale a thousand years too 
modern to be usdd in evidence on this 
issue. But Mr. Dennis’s opinion is 
not lightly to be controverted; and 
his book is a work of too much soli- 
dity and learning, as well as curiosity 
and elegance, to bo made the subject 
of a subordinate notice. 

Expecting, therefore, such further 
lights on these affinities of early Euro- 
pean and Oriental civilisation, as Mr. 
Layard may be able to give us from 
the decorated halls of Khorsabad,* or 
Mr. Fergusson from his promised 
survey of the monuments of Cabul 
and India, we may inquire whether 
our author has, so far, indicated any 
path to new or better modes of building 
or construction*than we have hitherto 
been accustomed to. As he is un- 
doubtedly a very fearless and original 
thinker, and not in the least fastidious 
in his mode declaring his opinions, 
we shall at least have abundant, though 
crude, material for discussion in any- 
thing he proposes. But his theory, so 
far, consists almost wholly in negation 
and displacement of authority. What 
sort of edifice he may design to erect 
on such a demolition of (Jreek and 
Roman examples, as be seems to think 
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necessary towards the preparation of 
his foundations^ it is not easy to fore- 
Bee, and he himself does not appear to 
know. But he has conceived the idea 
that England in the nineteenth century 
needs a new style of art> commensu- 
rate with her spiritual^ temporal and 
scientific advancement — that the old 
modes of learning are effete^ both in 
letters and in building ; and that new 
methods of construction and decora- 
tion ought to accompany a substan- 
tially new and improved prder of wor- 
ship. Against the Palladian sebooh 
which our forefathers regarded as pe- 
culiarly adapted to the wants of our 
social system, to our clirnate, and man- 
ners, and to the solid and rational cha- 
racter of our religion — removed as we 
have been accustomed, to consider it 
alike from gorgeousness and gloom on 
the one hand, arid from unworthy bald- 
ness and sordid simplicity on the other — 
Mr. Fergusson revolts with a vehe- 
mence of repugnancy quite fanatical. 
And although he is more tolerant of 
the Gothic, which he regards as a le- 
gitimate exposition of its own period, 
he tolerates it only in and for that 
period, which he regards — and we 
think justly — as for ever past in Eng- 
land, and incapable of revival. What 
substitute he may propose remains to 
be seen. Possibly he postpones his sug- 
gestion, till, having faxiiliarised his 
readers with Assyrian, blindoo, and 
Chinese forms, he will have to deal 
with eyes less likely to be startled by 
novelties which at present they might 
regard as somewhat uncouth. We can 
imagine how the parasol roofs and 
tent-like outlines of Chinese architec- 
ture might lead, by an easy enough 
transition, considering the advance- 
ment of our English engineers in 
their art of suspensory constructions, 
to a style in which roofs of illimitable 
extent, and of any form the fancy of 
the builder might desire, would be 
hung from inverted cabl^^B between 
piers of masonry, like Menai, ex- 
panded laterally till the under surface 
of the flooring should become the ceil- 
ing of an apartment of an acre in ex- 
tent, or Menai crossed by Hammer- 
smith, spreading their diagonals over 
an apartment of ten acres. We could 
imagine all the most recent aids of 
science enq^loyed in heating, lighting, 
and ventilating such a hall, and that 
when all was done it might express 


very effectively the triumphs of mo- 
dern physics ; but we are at liberty to 
say of our own creation, that we ap- 
prehend it would be, in point 6f ap- 
pearance, eminently ugly, and in point 
of durability by no means equal to an 
arched, or even timber-roofed stone 
building. Yet between a construction 
suspended in some such way, and one 
supported in something of the usual 
manner, by walls or pillars, we see no 
prospect of Mr. Fergusson discovering 
any alternative method, and will own 
that we would be satisfied to take So- 
merset 'House in lieu of all that he is 
likely to suggest of novelty in civil ar- 
chitecture, or St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, *in full discharge of his obliga- 
tion to produce us something unex- 
au\pled in church building. 

On this latter subject, however, Mr. 
Fergusson suggests an experiment 
which we could very well wish to see 
put in trial : — 

“ Suppose (he says) some English 
church-building society were to deter- 
mine to erect a modern English church, 
which should not be cither Grecian or 
Gothic, or, indeed, of any othi*r stylo, 
but simply the best possible edifice for 
the performance of the Anglo -Protest- 
ant form of worship, it would be no 
easy matter to procure in England a de- 
sign for such an edifice ; but a good pre- 
mium W'ould produce several attempts. 
Suppose the best chosen, and cjarried 
into effect, no sooner is it built, Ilian it 
is easy to see its defects. But let the 
company, having ejirefully noted and 
jiidgcd its imperfections, employ llic 
suiae architect, or another, to build a 
second ehiirch, in which they will ht‘ 
avoided as far as the case admits of, few 
can doubt that the second church would 
be an improvement on the first. A third 
mip»ht remedy many defects that still 
might bcj detected in the second ; but if 
this inode of elimination of defects were 
steadily pursued through a scries of say 
ten successive churches, without swerv- 
ing to the right or to the left, hut stea- 
dily striving to produce the best possi- 
ble church, the tenth would certainly 
be a very perfect building,” 

That is to say, perfect of the kind, 
and in the particular taste of the first- 
selected model. But till some one 
were selected which might be subse- 
quently refined on, the process of im- 
provement would still remain to be 
begun ; and in fixing on that first 
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model consists the difficulty. We be- 
lieve all that judgment and sagacity 
can suggest on the general form and 
arrangement of a modern Protestant 
church may be found in the letter 
written by that renowned mason, Sir 
(Christopher Wren, on his appoint- 
nierit to the commission for building 
fifty now parish churches for London 
ami Westminster, under the statute 
of (lueen Anne, a.d. 1707. If we 
could have any hope that words of 
wisdom and knowledge would pene- 
trate the dull cars of those who, un- 
hii])jnly fur the cultivation of the H- 
h(;ral arts in this country, now direct 
tlui construction and repair of our 
churches of the Irish estahlishment, 
wc would extract entire the lesson set 
before them by Wren. Hut the arre» 
gance of stupidity despises admonition, 
and we shall satisfy ourselves with 
such portions of the Grand Master’s in- 
structions as we would wish, in con- 
nexion with Mr. Fergusson’s proposal, 
to bring before those church-building 
.societies of England who have bogim 
to perceive the inconsistency and mis- 
chief of tnediawal restorations. After 
speaking of sites and materials, and 
declaring — what is little known, but 
very well deserving of the attention of 
builders — that the clay of London can 
still lie made into brick.s, as good as 
those made there in ancient times by 
the Romans, and more durable than 
any stone produced in our islands — 
I'ccum mending Portland stone for 
<|iioins and ornamental work exter- 
nally ; and cautioning the builder to 
n.so oak in the roof, because it will best 
hear the negligemic of churchwardens, 

** who usually whitewash the church, 
and set up their narne.s, but neglect to 
preserve the roof over their heads,”4ife 
goes on to say : — 

“If the churches could hold each two 
i liousand, it would still be short of the 
nueossary supply. The churches, there- 
I'ore, should be large ; but still, in our 
reformed religion, it should seem vain 
to make a parish church larger than 
that all wlio are present can both hoar 
and see. The Romanists, indeed, may 
hiiihl larger eluirehes : it is enough if 
they hear the murmur of the mass, and 
flee the elevation of the host ; but ours 
are to be fitted 1‘or auditories. T can 
hardly think it practicable to make a 
single room so capacious, with pews and 
galleries, as to hold above two thousand 


persons, and all to hear the servico; 
and both to hear distinctly and sc e the 
preacher. I endeavoured (lie says) to 
effect this in building the parish church 
of St. James’s, Westminster, which, I 
presume, is the most capacious, witJi 
those (|uali(]cations, that nath yet been 
built. In this church 1 mention, though 
very broad, and the middle nave arched 
3'ot, as there are no walls of a se- 
cond order, nor lanterns, nor buttresses, 
but the whole roof rests upon the pil- 
lars, as do also the galleries, I think it 
may be found beautiful and convenient, 
and as such the cheapest of any form I 
could invent. Oonceniing the placing 
of the ]>ulpit, I shall observe — a modo- 
rato voice may be hoard fifty fofet hofore 
the preacher, thirty feet on oaeh side, 
and twenty behind the pulpit ; and not 
this (here we pray the attention of the 
clergyman as well as the architect) un- 
less the pronunciation be distinct and 
equal, without losing the voice at the 
last word of the sentence, which is com- 
monly emphatical, and, if obscured, 
spoils the whole sense. A Frenchman is 
heard further than an English preacher, 
because ho raises his voice, and not. 
sinks his last words. 1 mention this as 
an insufferable fault in the pronuncia- 
tion of some of our otherwise excellent 
preachers^ which schoolmasters might 
correct in the young, as a vicious pro- 
nunciation, and not as the Roman ora- 
tors spoke; for the principal verb in 
Latin is usually the last word ; and if that 
be lost, what becomes of the sentence ? 
By what I heave said, it may bo thought 
reasonable that the new churches should 
be, at least, sixty feet broad, and iiinot y 
feet long, besides a chancel at one end, 
and the belfry and portico at the other. 
And we are not to observe too nicely 
east or west in the position, unless it 
falls out purposely ; and such parts as 
happen to lie most open in view should 
bo adorned with porticos, both for 
beauty and convenience, which, toge- 
ther with handsome spires or lanthorns, 
rising above the neighbouring houses, 
may he of sufficient ornament to the 
to^vn, without a great expense for en- 
riching the outward walls.” 

If wc could select one passage moro 
full of ’gall and wormwood for our 
author than another, it probably would 
be this commendation of the re vi veil 
Augustan style for our English church- 
es ; for much as hi.s indignation is ex- 
cited against the Roman model, it 
burns with tenfold vehemence against 
the British copy. England, in his judg- 
ment, ought to he original, as she is 
great, in all things — ought to banish 
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Latin and Greek literature from her 
utiirersities ; and, as she has thrown 
off the thraldom of papal Romo, in 
her ritual of public worship, ought to 
reject the examples of pagan Rome in 
the construction of her temples. Old 
London Bridge, he argues, was as 
perfect a structure of its kind, and an- 
swered all the purposes for which it 
was intended, as completely as West- 
minster Abbey. We have had the 
courage to pull down the one, and re- 
place^it by a better ; Why not then 
pull down ^but we will not partici- 

pate in the' sacrilege which the argu- 
ment suggests. l<^or it is sacrilege, 
and, in addition, folly, to speak of lay- 
ing bands on monuments still beautiful, 
and still worthy of the magnificence 
and piety of their founders (however 
unsuited for th^ new erections of an 
age possessed with different ideas, and 
accustomed, hitherto, to express these 
ideas in other forms of construction), 
for the purpose, merely, of making 
room for something, we know not 
what, of our own devising. It is as if 
we should say, let us have a new reli- 
gion ; and as preparatory to devising 
what our new faith is to he, let us 
abrogate the old : let us have a new 
social system ; and as preparatory to 
settling pur future constitution, let us 
divorce bur wives, and abjure our pro- 
perties. ** It may be asked,” says Mr. 
Fergusson — and so, indeed, it reason- 
ably may — “if I propose to throw 
over all precedent, and to abandon at 
once all Grecian pillars and Gothic 
pinnacles, and all the classical and me- 
diaeval externals, which now make up 
the stock in trade of an architect, what 
would I propose to establish in their 
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place ? The answer is a sirople,'though 
scarcely a satisfactory one, as it is 
merely — I do not know. But if any 
one reflects a moment, he will see that 
it is impossible I or any one else could 
know, without, at least, the gift of 
prophecy; for the very essence of 
progress is its procession towards 
something which we do not now see, 
and the essence of invention is, finding 
out what we do not know, and what 
could not be known before.” And 
the essence of vanity, it may not un- 
justly be added, is to deem one's-self 
wiser than all who have gone before ; 
to claim the privileges of prophecy 
without having had either dream or 
vision ; and to pretend to the capacity 
for invention without knowing what it 
iaiwe seek. 

That a vanity so offensive should 
deform the writings of an able and 
original-minded man, is matter of re- 
gret rather than of surprise, consider- 
ing how and where the rudiments of 
that intellectual cultivation, the extent 
of which he so much over-estimates, 
were acquired by our author. An edu- 
cation at one of the universities, whose 
learning he so arrogantly contemns, 
would have taught Mr, Fergusson how 
much the suggestions of genius are 
aided by, at least, the ostensible ac- 
companiment of modesty. But no 
defects, however glaring, in point of 
taste or style, ought to diminish the 
merit of these substantially new views, 
which, in the midst of much that is 
eccentric, and a good deal that is mere 
folly, will reward the reader honestly 
desirous of instruction, who takes up 
this reifiarkable volume of a remark- 
able man. 


fi 
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THE CROSS ON THE SNOW MOUNTAINS. 
A flCANDlKAVZAN TALK, 
CHAPTER 1. 


A sHiPf a rude, pine-built vessel, lay 
tossing, and heaving, and tempest- 
driven, on a southern sea. Brave, 
wild-looking Norsemen were on her 
deck, breasting the storm, and con- 
trolling the ship with a desperate 
strength and almost ferocious energy, 
which, in those early days, stood in 
the place of skill. For it was in tj^e 
time of Europe's stormy, unfettered 
youth, when civilisation was just 
dawning in those of its climes which 
were nearest the sun. But the ship 
came from the North, the wild and 
savago North ; her pine timbers had 
once rocked to the tempests in a 
Scandinavian forest, and afterwards, 
winter by winter, had struggled with 
the ice-bound waters of Scandinavian 
seas. It was the ship of a Viking. 

The vessel seemed struggling be- 
tween the sea and sky. The leaden, 
low clouds almost rested on her top- 
most masts, as if to press her down 
into the boiling deep; the storm- 
spirits howled above her-^the waves 
answered the roar from beneath. And 
in the ship there was one faint, wailing 
cry, which made that wild chorus the 
birth-hymn of a human soul. 

The mother, the young nipther of 
an hour, lay unconscious of all the 
turmoil around her. With the Angel 
of Birth came the Angel of Death ; 
already the shadow of his wings Was 
upon her. The Viking sat at her feet, 
still, stern, immovable. Perhaps he 
now felt how it was that the fair 
southern flower, stolen and forcibly 
planted on a cold, northern rock, had 
withered so soon. He sat with his 
grey head resting on his rough, 
wrinkled hands, his cold, blue eyes, 
beneath their shaggy brows, looking 
with an iron-bound, tearless, terrible 
grief, upon the death-white face of his 
young spouse. 

The nurse laid the babe on a silken 
cushion at his feet. 

“Let my lord look upon his son, 
his heir. This is a joyful day for the 


noble Jarl Hialmar. Praise be to 
Odin ; ah, it^is a blessed day !" 

The Viking’s eye turned to the 
child, and theif back again to the 
mother, and a slight quivering agitated 
the stern lips. 

A blessed day, Ulva, sayest thou, 
and she ” 

A gesture and a glance, half of 
scorn and half of hatred, showed how 
the Norse woman felt towards the 
desolate southern maid who had be- 
come the Viking’s bride. Ulva .ex- 
pressed, in the metaphorical poetry of 
her country, what she dared not say in 
plain language. 

“ There was a poor, frail, southern 
flower, and undbr the shadow of its 
leaves sprang up a seedling pine. 
What mattered it that the flower 
withered, when the noble pine grew ? 
Was it not glory enough to have 
sheltered the young seed, and then 
died ? WhaV was the weak southern 
plant compared to the stately tree— . 
the glory of the North? Let it 
perish. Why should my lord mourn?” 

At this moment a low wail burst 
from the new-born babe. The sound 
seemed to pierce like an arrow of 
light through the mist of death-sl um- 
ber that was fast shrouding the young 
mother. Her marble fingers fluttered, 
her eyes opened, and turned with an 
imploring gaz^ towards the nurse, 
who had taken in her arms the moan- 
ing child. 

“ She asks for the babe — give it,” 
muttered the father. 

But the hard, rigid features of 
Ulva showed no pity. 

“ I guard my lord s child,” she 
said; “his young life must not be 
perilled by the touch of death.” 

The mother’s eyes wandered to- 
wards her husband with a mute, 
agonised entreaty, that went to his 
heart. 

«« Give me the child,” his strong 
voice thundered, unmindful of the 
terror which convulsed every limb of 
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that frail, perishing form. lie laid 
the babe on her breast, already cold, 
and guided the feeble, dying hands, 
until they wrapped it round in a close 
embrace. 

Now, Clotilde, what wouldst 
thou ? — speak !" he said, and his voice 
grew strangely gentle. 

Then the strength of a mother’s 
heart conquered even death for a time. 
The Jarl's wife looked in her lord’s 
face, and spoke faintly. 

“ Ulva said truly — f die. It was 
not for me to see agiUn my sunny land. 
Hut my lord was kind to bear me 
thither once more, though it is too late. 
1 liad rather sleep under the soft bil- 
lows that wash against the shores of 
my own land, than beneath the north- 
ern snows ; they have frozen my 
heart. Not even thou canst warm it, 
my babe, my little babe 1” 

The Viking listened without reply. 
His face was turned away, but his 
strong, muscular hands were clenched, 
until the blue veins rose up like knots. 
At that moment he saw before him, in 
fancy, a young captive maiden, who 
knelt at his feet, and clasped his robe, 
praying that he would send her back 
to her own southern home. Then he be- 
held a pale woman, the wife of a noble 
Jarl, with the distinctive chain on her 
neck, a golden-fettered slave. ^ And 
both w'ore the same face, though 
hardly so white and calm, as the one 
that drooped over the young babe, 
with the mournful lament — They 
have frozen my heart ; they have 
frozen my heart !” 

And Hialinar felt that he Bad be- 
stowed the Jarl’s coronet and the 
nuptial ring with a hand little less 
guilty than if it had been a mur- 
derer’s. 

“ Clotilde,” whispered he, “ thou 
and I shall never meet more, in life or 
after. Thou goest to the Christian 
heaven — I shall drink mead in the Val- 
halla of my fathers. Ilefore we part, 
forgive me if 1 did thee wrong, ancl 
say if there is any token by which I 
may prove that 1 repent.” 

The dying mother’s eyes wandered 
from her child to its father, and there 
was in them less of fear and more of 
love than he had over seen. 

** Hialraar,” she murmured, ** T for- 
give — forgive me, too. Perhajis I 
might have striven more to love thee ; 
but the dove could not live in the sea- 
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eagle’s nest. It is best to die. I have 
only one prjfyer — Take my babe with 
thee to my own land ; let him stay 
there in his frail childhood, and be- 
troth him there to some bride who will 
make his nature gentle, that, he may 
not regard, with the pride and scorn 
of his northern blood, the mother to 
whom his birth was death.” 

** I promise,” said the Viking ; and 
he lifted his giant sword to swear by. 

** Not that ; not that I” cried the 
young mother, as, with a desperate 
energy, she half rose from her bed. 

1 see blood upon it — my father’s, 
my brethren’s. O, God ! not that.” 

A superstitious fear seemed to strike 
like ice through the Jarl’s iron frame. 
He laid down the sword, and took in 
Ms giant palm the tiny hand of the 
babe. 

** This child shall bo a token between 
us,” ho said, hoarsely. “ I swear by 
thy son and mine to do all thou 
askest. Clotilde, die in peace.” 

J?ut the blessing was wafted after 
an already parted soul. 

Ulva started up from the corner 
where she had crouched, and took the 
child. As she did so, she felt on its 
neck a little silver cross, which the 
expirtng pother had secretly contrived 
to place there — the only baptism Clo- 
tilde could give her babe. Ulva 
snatched it away, and trampled on it. 

He is all Norse now, true son of 
the Vikingir. Great Odin ! dry up 
in his young veins every <lrop of the 
accursed stranger’s blood, and make 

him wholly the child of lliahnar 1” 

♦ * • * * 

Another birth-scene. It was among 
the vine- covered plains of France, 
where, at the foot of a feudal castle, 
the limpid Garonne flowed. All was 
mirth, and sunshine, and song, within 
and without. Of (Charlemagne’s 
knights, there was none braver than 
Sir Loys of Aveyran. And he was 
rich, too ; his vineyards lay far and 
wide, outspread to the glowing sun of 
southern France — so that the minstrels 
who came to celebrate the approach- 
ing birth, had good reason to hail the 
heir of Sir Loys of Aveyran. An 
heir it must be, all felt certain, for the 
knight had already a goodly train of 
four daughters, and orisons innumer- 
able had been put up to the Virgin 
and all the saints, that the next might 
be a son. 
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It must be a son — for the olii nurse 
of Sir Loys, a stranp^e woman, who, 
almost dead to this world* was said to 
jieer dimly into tho world ba)ond> 
rind soon a vision of a ;yoimg, armed 
warrior, climbing snow-covered bills, 
leading by the hand a fair, spirit-like 
maiden, while the twain between them 
bore a golden cross, the device of Sir 
lioys; and the inuther-expectant had 
dreamed of a beautiful boy's face, with 
clustering amber hair, and beside it 
appeared another less fair, hut more 
feminine — until at last both f^ed, and 
fading, seemed to blend into one. 
^'hereupon the nurse interpreted the 
two visions as signifying that at the 
same time would he born, in some dis- 
tant hind, a future bride for the heir. 

At last, just after sunset, a li^ht 
arose in the turret window — a signal 
to the assembled watchers that one 
more being was added to earth. The 
child was burn. 

Oh, strange and solemn birth-hour, 
when God breathes into flesh a new 
spark of his divinity, and makes unto 
himself another human soul ! A soul, 
it may be, so great, so pure, so glo- 
rious, that the whole world acknow- 
ledges it to come from God ; or, even 
DOW' confessing, is swayed by it as by 
a portion of the divine essence. Oh, 
mysterious instant of a new creation — 
a creatijpi greater than that of a mate- 
rial world. 

TJie shouts rose up from the val- 
leys, the joy-fires blazed on the hills, 
when the light in the turret was sud- 
denly seen to disappear. It had been 
da«^hed down by the hand of Sir Leys, 
in rage that heaven had onty granted 
him a daughter. Poor unwelcome 
little wailer ! w hose birth brought no 
glad pride to the father’s eye, no fmile 
even to the mother's pale lips. The 
attendants hardly dared to glance at 
the helpless innocent, W'ho lay un- 
cared-for and unregarded. All trem- 
bled at the stormy passions of the 
knight, and stealing away, left the babe 
alone. Then Ulrika, the old German 
nurse, came and stood before her fos- 
ter-son, with his little daughter in 
her arms. 

‘‘ Sir Loys,” she said, « God has 
sent thee one more jewel to keep, give 
unto it the token of joyful acceptance, 
the father’s kiss.” 

But Sir Loys turned away in bitter 
wrath. 


JTl 

« It is no treasure ; it is a burthen 
—a curse ! Woman/ what were i^U 
tby dreams worth ’ Where is the neble 
boy which thou and the Lady of Avey- 
ran saw * Fools that ye were I And 
I, too, to believe in such dreaming.” 

There came a wondrous dignity to 
the German woman’s small, sparCf 
age-bent form, and a wild enthusiasm 
kindled in her still lustrous eyes. 

Shamed be the lips of the iCnight 
of Aveyran, when such words come 
from them. • The dreams which Hea- 
ven sends, Heaven will fulfil. Dare 
not thou to cast contempt on mine 
age, and on this young bud, fresh from 
the hands of angels, which heaven can 
cause to open into a goodly dower. 
Doubt not. Sir Loys, the dream will 
yet come true.” 

The knight laughed derisively, and 
was about to leave the apartment ; 
but Ulrika stood in his way. With 
one arm she held tho little one close 
to her breast — the other she raised with 
imperious gesture, that formed a 
strange contrast to her shruukeii, 
diminutive dguse. The knight, strong 
and stalwart as he was, might have 
crushed her like a worm on his path- 
way, and yet be seemed to quail before 
the indomitable and almost superna- 
tural resolve that shone in her eyes. 

** Ulrika, 1 have spoken — take away 
the child, an& let me go,” he said ; and 
his tones sounded more like entreaty 
than command. 

But the woman still confronted him 
with her wild, imperious eyes, beneath 
which his own sank in confusion. She — 
that frail creature, who seemed to need 
but a breath from death's icy lips to 
plunge her into the already open 
tomb — she ruled him us min<l rules 
matter, as tl^ soul commands the 
body. Loys of Aveyran, the bravest 
of Charlemagne’s knights, was like a 
child before her. 

What wouldst thou, Ulrika V” he 
said, at last. 

She pointed the babe, and, obey- 
ing her imperative gesture, the father 
stooped down, and signed its forehead 
with the sign of the cross. At the touch 
of the mailed fingers, the little one 
lifted up its voice in a half-subdued cry. 

“ Ave Mary 1” said the knight, in 
disgust ; it is a puny, w^ailing imp. 
If Heaven has, indeed, sent it, Heaven 
may take it back again — for there are 
daughters enough in the house of 
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Aveyran. This one shall be a nun — 
*tis nt for nothing else.’* 

** Shame on thee, sacrilegious man,” 
cried Ulrika, indignantly. 

But the knight left her more swiftly 
than ever he had fled from a foe. 
The aged nurse threw herself on her 
knees before a rude image of the Vir- 
gin, at whose feet she laid the child — 
" Oh ! holy Mother,” she prayed, 
let not the dreams and visions of the 
night be unfulfilled. I believe them — 
I only of all this house. my faith’s 
sake, give to this innocent that glorious 
destiny which, with prophetic eye, I 
saw. The world casteth her out— 
tdee her, O Mother, into thy sacred 
arms, and make her pure, and meek, 
and holy, like thyself. 1 go the way 
of all the earth ; but thou, O Blessed 
One, into thy arms 1 give this maid.” 

When Ulrika rose up, she saw that 
her petition had not been oilered in 
solitude. Another person had entered 
the turret chamber. It was a young 
man — the counterpart of herself in the 
small, spare form, yellow face, and 
wild, dark eyes. H6 wore a dress 
half lay, half clerical, and his whole 
appearance was that of one immersed 
in deep studies, and almost oblivious 
of the ordinary affairs of life. 

Mother, is that the child ?” he 
said, abruptly. 

Well, son, and hast thou also come 
to cast shame on this poor unwelcome 
one, like the man who has just gone 
from hence? — 1 blush to say, thy 
foster-brother and thy lord,” was the 
stern answer of Ulrika. 

The student knelt on one knee, and 
took gently the baby-hand that peeped 
out of the purple mantle prepared for 
the heir. He examined it long and 
eagerly — 

" One may see the flower’s form in 
the bud, and 1 might, perhaps, trace 
the lines even now,” he said. ** Ah I 
there it is — even as 1 read in the stars 
—a noble nature — a life destined for 
some great end. Yet these crosses— 
oh ! fate, strange and solemn, but not 
sad. And some aspects of her birth 
are the same as in mine own. It is 
marvellous !” 

Ulrika drew away the child, and 
sighed. 

** Ah 1 my son — my noble Ansgarius 
—wilt thou still go on with thy un- 
earthly lore. It is not meet for one 
to whom holy church has long opened 
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her bosom ; and said, come, my 
child — my only one — I would fain see 
thee less learned, and more pious. 
Whai art thou now muttering over 
this babe— some of thy secrets about 
the stars ? All — all are vanity I” 

Mother,” said Ansgarius, sternly, 
thou believest in thy dreams and re- 
velations from heaven — 1 in my science. 
Let neither judge the other harshly, 
for the world outside thus judges 
both.” 

And he went on with his earnest 
examination of the child's palm, occa- 
sionally moving to the turret window 
to look out on the sky, now all glitter- 
ing with stars, and then again consult- 
ing the tablets that he always cafried 
in his girdle. 

Vlrika watched him with a steady 
and mournful gaze, which softened 
into the light of mother-love her dark, 
gleaming, almost fierce eyes. She sat, 
or rather crouched, at the foot of the 
Virgin’s niche, with the babe asleep on 
her knees. Her lean, yellow fingers 
ran over the beads of her rosary, and 
her li^ moved silently. 

Mother,” said Ansgarius, suddenly, 
what art thou doing there !” 

" Praying for thee, my /on,” she 
answered— praying that 1||jese de- 
vices lead thee not astray, and that 
thou mayest find at last the true wis- 
dom.” 

I want it not — I believe but what 
I know, and have proved. It was thy 
will which clad me in this priest’s gar- 
ment. I opposed it not, but I will 
seek God in my own way. I will 
climb to, His heaven by the might of 
knowledge — that alone will make ino 
like unto Him.” 

Ulrika turned away from her son. 
‘^And it was to this man — this proud, 
self-glorifier — that I would fain have 
confided the pure young soul this 
night sent upon the earth 1 No — son 
of my bosom — my life's care — may the 
Merciful One be long-suffering with 
thee until the change in thy spirit 
come. And this worse than orphan 
babe, 0 Mother of consolation, I lay 
at thy feet, with the last orison of a 
life spent in prayers. For this new 
human soul, accept the offering of that 
which now comes to thee.” 

Ulrika’s latter words were faint and 
indistinct, and her head leaned heavily 
against the feet of the image. Her 
son, absorbed in his pursuits, neither 
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saw nor iieard. Suddenly she arose, 
Htood upright, and cried with a loud, 
clear, joyful voice— 

•• It will come, that glory — I see it 
now — the golden cross she bears upon 
the hills of snow. There are foot- 
steps before her — they ore thine, son 
of my hopes — child of zny long-en- 
during faith 1 Ansgariua— my Ansga- 
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ri us— thou art the blessed-«-*the chosen 
one 1” 

Her voice failed suddenly, and she 
sank, on bended knees, at the feet of 
the Virgin. Ansgarius, startled, al- 
most terrified, lifted up his head, so 
that the lamplight illumined her face. 
The son looked on his dead mo* 
ther. 


A Scandinavian Tale. 




CHAPTER U. 


liKT US pass over a few years, before 
wi* stand once more in the grey towers 
of Aveyran. 

It was a feast, for Sir Loys was 
entertaining a strange guest — an old 
man, who came unattended and unac- 
companied, save by a child and its 
nurse. Ho had claimed, rather than 
implored hospitality; and though he 
came in such humble guise, there was 
a nobility in his bearing which im- 
pressed the knight with perfect fkith 
in his truth, when the wanderer de- 
clared his rank to be equal witW that 
of Sir Loys himself. 

‘‘ Who I am and what I seek, I will 
, reveal ere I depart,** abruptly said the 
wanderer ; and with ‘ the chivalrous 
courtesy of old the host^ sought to 
know no more, but bade him welcome 
to Aveyran. 

The old man sat at the board, stern 
and grave, and immovable as a statue ; 
but his little son ran hither and thi- 
ther, and played with the knight’s wife 
and her maidens, who praised his fair 
silken hair, his childish beauty, and his 
fearless confidence. But wherever he 
moved, there followed him continually 
the cold, piercing eyes of the nurse— a 
tfill woman, whose dress was fordign, 
and who never uttered a word, save 
in a tongue which sounded strange and 
harsh in the musical ears of the Pro- 
vencals. 

The feast over, the guest arose, and 
addressed the knight of Aveyran — 

Sir Loys, for the welcome and 
good cheer thou hast given, receive the 
thanks of Plialmar Jarl, chief of all the 
Vikings of the north,” 

At this name, once the terror of half 
of Europe, the knight made a ges- 
ture of surprise, and a thrill of appre- 
hension ran through the hall. Hial- 
mar saw it, and a proud smile bent his 
lips. 


Children of the south, ye need not 
fear, though the sea- eagle is in your 
very nest; ho is old and grey — his 
talons are weak now,*' said the Jarl, 
adopting the metaphorical name which 
had been given him in former times, 
and which was his boast still. 

** Hialmar is welcome — we fear no 
enemy in a guest and stranger," an- 
swered Sir Loys. ** Let the noble 
Jarl say on." 

The Viking continued — 

I have vowed to take for my son 
a southern brid^. Throughout Eu-* 
rope, I have found no nest in which 
the young eagle could mate. Sir Loys of 
Aveyran, thou art noble and courteous 
—thou hast toany fair daughters— 
give me one, that I may betroth her 
unto iny son.),* 

At this sudden proposition, Sir Loys 
looked aghast, and the Lady of Avey- 
ran uttered a suppressed shriek ; 
for the Vikings were universally re- 
garded with terror, as barbarous hea- 
thens ; and many were the legends of 
young miudens carried ofi' by them 
with a short and rough wooing. 

Hialmar glanced at the terror- 
stricken faces around, and his own 
grew dark witlv anger. 

“Is there here any craven son of 
France who dares despise a union with 
the mighty line of Hialmar ?" he cried, 
threateningly. “ But the ship of the 
Viking rides on the near seas, and the 
sea-eagle will make his talons strong, 
and his pinions broad, yet.** 

Sir Loys half-drew his sword, and 
then replaced it. He was too true a 
knight to show discourtesy to an aged 
and unarmed guest. 

Hialmar," he answered, calmly, 
thy words are somewhat free, but 
mine shall remember thy grey hairs. 
Thou seest my four daughters ; but 1 
cannot give one as thy son’s bride. 
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seeing they are alrestly hotrothe<] in 
the fashion of our country ; and a good 
knight’s pledge is never broken.” 

« And are there no nnire of the line 
of Avoyran?” inquired Hialinar. 

Sir Loys was about to reply, when, 
fVom a side -table that had been spread 
with meagre, lenten fare, contrasting 
with the plenty-laden board, there 
rose up a man in a monk’s dress. From 
under the close cowl two piercing eyes 
confronted the Lord ^of Aveyrnn. 
They seemed to force truth from his 
lips against his will. 

“ I have one child more,” he said, 
** a poor worthless plant, but she will 
be made a nun. Why dost thou gaze 
at me so strangely. Father Ansga- 
rius ?” added the knight, uneasily 
** Ulrika — heaven rest her soull” — and 
he crossed hiineelf almost fearfully, — 

thy mother Ulrika seems to look at 
me from thine eyes.” 

“ Even so,” said the monk, in a low 
tone. “ Then, Loys of Aveyran, hear 
her voice from my lips. I see in the 
words of this strange guest the working 
‘ of heaven’s will. Efc thou dispute it 
not. Send for the child Hermolin.” 

The knight’s loud laugh rang out as 
scornfully as years before in the little 
turret-chamber. * 

'* What I” said he, though he took 
courteous care the wouds should not 
reach Hialmar’s ears, ** am I to be 
swayed hither and thither by old wo- 
men’s dreams and priestly prophecies ? 
I thought it was by thy consent, good 
father, that she was to become a nun, 
and now thou sayest she shall wed 
this young whelp of a northern bear.” 

Ansgarius replied not to this con- 
temptuous speech, hut his commanding 
eyes met the knight's ; and once again 
the bold Sir Loys gr^v humble ; as if 
the dead Ulrika's soul had passed into 
that of her son, so as to sway her fos- 
ter-child still. 

“ It is a strange thing for a servant 
of Holy Church to strive to break a 
vow, especially which devotes a child 
to the Virgin. I dare not do so great 
a sin I” faintly argued the Lord of 
Aveyran. 

l?ut it seemed as though tho cloudy, 
false subterfuge with which the knight 
had veiled his meaning fell off, pierced 
through and through by the lightning 
of those truth-penetratiijg eyes. Sir 
Loy», reddened to the very brew, with 
much as with anger. 


« Isabelle,” he muttered, “desire 
one of thy maidens to bring Hither our 
youngest child.” 

The silent, meek lady of Aveyran 
had never a word of opposition to any 
of her lord’s behests. She only lifted 
up her placid eyes in astonishment at 
this unusual command, and then obeyed 
it. 

Hermolin was brought, trembling, 
weeping, too terrified even to struggle. 
Oh, sad and darkened image of child- 
hood, when a gleam of unwonted kind- 
ness and love seemed to strike almost 
with fear the poor desolate little heart, 
accustomed only to a gloomy life of 
coldness and neglect. For the dis- 
like, almost hatred, that fell like a sha- 
dow on her unwelcome birth, had ga- 
fhered deeper and darker over the 
lonely child. No father’s smile, no 
mother’s caresses, were her portion. 
Shut out from the sunshine of love,’ 
the young plant grew up frail, wau, 
feeble, without beauty or brightness. 
No-one ever heard from Hermolin’s 
lips the glad laughter of infancy : 
among her sisters, she seemed like a 
shadow in the midst of their bright- 
ness. As she stood in the doorway, 
cowering under the robe of her con- 
ductor, her thih hands hiding her pale 
face, so ly^like a child’s in its sharp 
outline, and her large restless eyes 
glancing in terror on all before her, 
the Norsewoman’s freezing gaze was 
the first turned towards her. 

** By Odin ! and it is such poor, 
worthless gifts as this that the Chris- 
tians offer to their gods !” she muttered, 
in her o^ii language. 

What art thou saying, Ulva ?” 
sharply asked the Viking. 

** Nothing, my lord,” she answered, 
submissively, but that the young 
Olof hasat last found himself a bride. 
Look there.” 

The noble boy, whose fearless, frank, 
and generous spirit even now shone 
out, had darted forward, and now, with 
his arms clasped round Herinolin’s 
neck, was soothing her fears, and try- 
ing to encourage her with childish 
caresses. The little girl understood 
not a word of his strange Norse 
tongue, but the tones were gentle and 
loving. She looked up at the sweet 
young face that bent over her, half- 
wondering at something which seemed 
new to her in the blue^.ey'es and bright 
golden hair. Twining her fingers in 
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one of Olof’s abundant lock?, she 
compared it with one of her own long 
dark curls« laughed a low musical 
laugh, and dnallyi reassured, put up 
her little mouth to kiss him, in perfect 
confidence. OJof, proud of his suc- 
cess, led the little maiden through the 
room, amidst many a covert smile and 
jest. 

But when the two children came 
near Sir Loys, Hermolin shrank back, 
and clung, weeping, to Olofs breast. 
There was no love in the father’s 
heart, but there was much «Df pride 
and bitterness. The child's uncon- 
scious terror proclaimed aloud all the 
secrets of her cheerless life : it an- 
gered him beyond endurance. He 
clenched his gauntleted hands, and 
though he strove to make his tone cidm, 
as became a right courteous knight, 
yet there was in it somewhat of 
wrathful sarcasm, as he addressed his 
guest. 

** Jarl Ilialmar, there stand^ my 
youngest child — though her^ooks 
would seem to belie the noble blood 
she owns. Heaven may take her, or 
thou — 1 care little which, so as 1 am 
no more burthened with a jewel 1 co- 
vet not.” 

The Norseman eyed with curiosity 
and doubt the frail, trembling child, 
who stood still enshielded by Olors 
arms. It might be that the magic of 
that boyish love drew also the father’s 
pity towards the little Hermolin ; or 
perchance, the sorrowful, imploring 
look of those deep, lustrous brown 
eyes, brought back the memory of 
others, which long ago had drooped in 
darkness — the darkness of a life with- 
out love. The Jarl’a face wore a new 
softness and tenderness when he beheld 
Hermolin ; she felt it, and treifibled 
not when Olof led her to his father's 
knees. 

Hialmar, still irresolute, turned to 
the nurse, who stood behind, watching 
every movement of her foster-son. 

“Ulva,” he said, in his Norse lan- 
guage, ** thou hast been faithful, even 
ns a mother, to thy lord’s child. What 
sayest thou — shall we take this poor 
unloved babe as a bride for the last of 
the race of Hialmar ?*’ 

Ulva’s cold eyes regarded Hermo- 
lin ; they wandered with jealous eager- 
ness over the slight drooping form ; 
the white, thin arms, that seemed 
wasting away like the last snow-wreaths 


of winter; the quick-flitting rotes, 
that deepened and faded momentarily 
on the marble cheek ; and she said, in 
her heart— 

It is well ; death will come before 
the bridal ; and then, the vow fulfilled, 
Olof shall take a northern maiden to 
his bosom, and the footstep of the 
stranger shall not defile the halls of his 
fathers/' 

Then Ulva bent humbly befl)re the 
Viking, sayipg aloud — 

“ My lips are not worthy to utter 
their desire ; but has not the young 
Olof himself chosen. The great Odin 
sometimes speaks his will by the lips of 
babes, as „well as by those of aged 
seers. It may be so now 1” 

“ It shall be 1” cried Hialmar. 
** Sir Loys, I take thy daughter to be 
mine, according as tiiou saidst. Thy 
church must seek another votary j fbr 
Hermolin shall be Olof’s bride.*' 

So saying, he enclosed both the chil- 
dren in his embrace, at which young 
Olof laughed, and clapped his hands, 
while the little Hermolin, half afraid, 
half wondering, •only looked in the boy’s 
bright face, and her own was lit up 
with confidence and joy. So, during 
the whole ceremony of betrothal, the 
baby-bride still seemed to draw cou- 
rage and gladness from the fearless 
smile of herJI)oy-lover, never renvoving 
her gaze from that sweet countenance, 
which had thus dawned upon her, the 
first love sunshine her young life had 
ever known. 

When Olof was parted from his 
childish spouse, she clung to him with 
a wild, despairing energy, almost ter- 
rible in one so young. He called her 
%y the new name they had taught him 
to use towards her, and which he ut- 
tered, and sh% heard — both how un- 
conscious of the solemn life-bond it im- 
plied. Yet still it appeared to have a 
soothing influence ; her tears ceased, 
and her delicate i'rame was no lon^pr 
convulsed with grief. She lay in his 
arms, still and composed. But at that 
moment there bent over them a tall 
dark shadow : it seemed to the child's 
vivid imagination one of those evil 
spectral forms of which she had heard, 
and Uiva interposed her strong grasp. 
The last sight that Hermolin saw was 
not the beaming face, already so fond- 
ly beloved, of her young bridegroom, 
but the countenance of the Norsewo- 
man had turned round upon her, with 
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the gloomy# threatening brow, and the 
white teeth glittering in a yet more 
fearful smile. No wonder that, years 
after, it haunted the child, com- 


ing between her and the suninr image 
whicli^rom that time ever vitited her 
dreams, less like a reality than an 
an angel from the unknown world. 


CHA.PTEE in. 


Beneath the shadow of her convent 
walls the child Hermolin grew up. 
Her world was not that of her kin- 
dred : between her and t^em a line of 
separation was drawn that might not 
be crossed. She lived all alone. This 
was the destiny of her childhood and 
dawning youth. It was her father’s 
will ; she knew it, and murmured not. 
She lifted up to heaven those affec- 
tions which she was forbidden to indulge 
on earth ; and when she came to the 
Virgin's feet, her prayers and her love 
were less those of a devotee to a saint, 
than that of a child whose heart yearn- 
ed towards a mother. She spent in 
vague reveries those sweet, tender 
fancies which might have brightened 
home ; and for all brother and sister- 
love, her heart gathefed its every ten- 
dril around the remembered image, 
which, star-like, had risen on her early 
childhood. It was her first memory : 
beyond it all seemed a shapeless dream 
of pain and darkness. The image was 
that of Olof. They had«told her that 
she was his betrothed — that he alone 
of all the world laid claim to her ; 
and though she understood not the 
tie, nor the fulfilment that might come 
one day, still she clung to it as to 
some strange blessedness and joy that 
had been once and would be again, of 
which the bright beautiful face, with 
its golden-shadowed hair, was a 
membrance and an augury. Once, in a 
convent picture — rude, perhaps, yet 
most beautiful to her — the child fancied 
the limned head boro a likeness to this 
dream-image, and from that time it 
was impressed more firmly on her 
imagination. It mingled strangely 
with her vows, her prayers, and, 
above all, with her shadowy pictures 
of the future, over which, throughout 
her childhood, such mystery hung. 

Hermolin knew that she had been 
devoted to the service of heaven. 
From her still convent she beheld the 
distant towers of Aveyran: she saw 
the festive train that carried away her 
eldest sister a bride ; she heard from 
lifer the plains the dull lament which 


told of her unseen mother's death ; 
she joined the vespers for the dejpart- 
ed soul. But all those tokens of the 
outside world were to her only phan- 
tasms of life. Far above them all, 
and looking down upon them, as a star 
looks down on the unquiet earth, dwelt 
Hermolin. 

Yet she knew also that it would not 
be always so. The nuns regarded her 
as set apart, and not one of themselves. 
Round her neck she wore the be- 
trothal ring, which as, day by day, her 
small childish hand grew to maiden 
roundness, she used to draw pji, in a 
mood too earnest to be mere sport, 
woB^ring bow soon the finger would 
fit me token, and with that, what 
strange change would come. And as 
her childhood passed by, Hermolin 
began to see a deeper meaning in the 
exhortations of one she loved dearest 
in the world*— the monk who bad been 
her confessor, friend, and counsellor 
all her life — Father Ansgarius. 

There had come a change over the 
son of Ulrika. Who can tell how 
strong is a mother's prayer? The 
answering joy which her life could not 
attain to, was given to her death. A 
flower sprung up from the mother's 
dust, which brought peace, and holi- 
ness, anc^ gladness into the bosom of 
the son. After her death, Ansgarius 
believed. He believed, not with the 
arid, lifeless faith of an assenting in- 
tellbct, but the full, deep earnestness of 
a heart which takes into itself God's 
image, and is all-penetrated with the 
sunshine of His presence. The great 
and learned man saw that there was a 
higher knowledge still — that which 
made him even as a little child, cry, 
" O thou All- wise, teach me / — O thou 
All-merciful, love me /” 

Thus a spirit, strong as a man's, 
and gentle as a woman's, guided the 
early years of Hermolin — the child of 
prayers. And so it is : God ever an- 
swers these heart-beseechings, not al- 
ways in the manner we will it — even 
as the moisture which rises up to hea- 
ven in soft dew, sometimes falls down 
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in rain^ but it surely does falb and 
where ei^rth most needs iti Gradually 
an her young soul was nurtured in 
peace and holinessi Ansgarius unfolded 
the future mission^ in which he be- 
lieved, with all the earnestness that 
singles out from the rest of mankind 
the true apostle — the man sent. 

Hermolin listened humbly, reve- 
rently, then joyfully. On her young 
mind the story of Ulrika’s dream im- 
pressed itself with a vivid power, from 
which her whole ideas took their co- 
louring. And deeper, stronger, more 
engrossing became her worshiit of that 
golden-haired angel-youth, who, with 
her, was to bear unto the snow-cover- 
od mountains the holy cross. She had 
no thought of human love: in her 
mind, Olof was only nn earth-incar- 
nation of the saint before whose like- 
ness she daily prayed ; and who would 
ootnc one day, and lead her on her 
life’s journey, to fulfil the destiny of 
which Ansgarius spoke. But when, 
as years passed, her beautiful woman- 
hood expanded leaf by leaf, like the 
hud of a rose, to which every day 
there comes a deeper colour and a 
lovelier form, Hermolin was conscious 
of a new want in her soul. It was 
not enough that the beloved ideal 
should haunt her thoughts, and look 
on her in her slumbers — a glorious be- 
ing to he regarded \^ith a worship 
deep, wild, as only the heart of 
dreaming girlhood knows. Hermolin 
had need of a more human and an- 
swering love* In all that she saw of 
the world’s beauty — in all the new, 
glad feelings which overflowed her 
heart — she longed for somedear eyes 
to look into — some dear hand to press 
— that her deep happiness mi^ht not 
waste itself unshared. Looking out 
from her bower in the convent gwden, 
she sometimes saw, in the twilight, 
young lovers wandering along the 
green hillside, singing their Provencal 
lays, or sitting side by side in a happy 
silence, which is to the glad outburst 
of love what the night, with her pure, 
star-lit quiet, and her deep pulses-^ 
beating all the fuller for that myste- 
rious stillness — is to the sunny, open, 
all-rejoicing day. And then Hermo- 
lin’s bosom thrilled with an unwonted 
emotion ; and she thought how strange 
« and beautiful must be that double life, 
when each twin-heart says to the other, 

1 am not mine own but thine,— nay. 


I am not thine, but thyself— a part of 
thee!*’ 

But all these fancies Hermolin fold- 
ed up closely in her maiden bosom, 
though she knew not why she did so. 
And even when the time came that 
the token-ring ever clasped her deli- 
cate finger with a loving embrace, she 
still lived her pure and peaceful life, 
awaiting the perfecting or that destiny 
which she believed was to come. 

At last on a day when it was not 
his wont to^isit the convent, Ansga- 
rius appeared. He found the young 
maiden sitting at her embroidery be- 
neath the picture which was her de^ 
light. Often and often the gaudy 
work fell from her hands, while she 
looked up at the beautiful and noble 
face that seemed to watch over her. 

Ansgarius came and stood beside his 
young pupil. His motions were rest- 
less, and his eyes wandering ; and there 
was an unquiet tremulousness in his 
voice, which spoke more of the jarring 
world without, than of the subdued 
peace which ever abided within the 
convent walls. Hermolin was seized 
with a like uneasiness. 

My father,” she said — for she had 
long since learned to give that title to 
her only friend— my father, what Is 
it that troubles thee ?'* 

** 1 might say the same to thee, dear 
child ; for cheek is flushed, and 
thino eye bright,” the monk answered, 
evasively. 

« I know not why, but my heart is 
not at rest,” Hermolin said. I feel 
a vague expectation, ns if there were 
a voice calling me that I must answer, 
and arise and go.” 

The face of Ansgarius was lighted 
up with a wild enthusiasm. It is 
the power of the Virgin upon the 
child,” he murftiured. << The time, the 
time is at hand ! My daughter, wait,” 
he said more calmly ; if the call be 
heaven’s, thou canst not but follow at 
heaven’s good pleasure.” 

I do — I will,” said Hermolin, 
meekly; and she folded her hands upon 
her young bosom, while her confessor 
gave her the benediction. 

•« And now, my child, I have some- 
what to say to thee ; wilt thou lis- 
ten ?” 

Yes, here, my father,” she answer- 
ed, seating herself at his feet, while 
her fingers played with a coarse rosary 
of wooden beads, which she had worn 
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allherlife. After a long silence, it caught 
the eye of the monk, and he burst forth— 

« Child, child, dare not to make a 
toy of that holy relic ; never look at 
it but with prayers. Remember whose 
dying fingers once closed over it — on 
whose cold breast it once lay — ay, 
along with thee !” 

« I remember,** said Hermolin, soft- 
ly, « Forgive me, O fiither, forgive 
me— blessed soul of Ulrika and, 
kissing the crucifix, she raised her 
pure eyes to heaven. 

“Amen!** said Ansgarius, devout- 
ly. ** And, 0 mother I strengthen 
me to tell this child of the past and 
the future — mine and hers.” 

He remained silent for a little, and 
then said, suddenly — * 

« Hermolin, thou knowest what she 
was, and how she died. Listen while 
I speak, not of her, the blessed one ! 
but of myself, and my sin. “ I lived 
in darkness, 1 scorned the light, until 
it burst upon me with the brightness 
of her soul, shed from its glorious 
wings when it rose to God. In that 
night I lay down, and jjrearned I walk- 
ed along a road all foul, and strewed 
with briars and thorns. Then came 
a vision ; it was the last of earthly 
mothers, Mary. She showed me a 
bright pathway on which moved glorious 
angels, like women in countenance. 
One face was that which Had bent over 
my childhood, youth, and manhood, 
with untiring love. Oh, mother! how I 
sprang forward with a yearning heart 
to thee ; but the vision stood between 
us, and I heard a voice saying, * Son, 
thou canst never go to thy mother till 
thy feet are no longer defiled. Leave 
that thorny way, and ascend to tho 
heavenly road.* Then I awoke, and 
knew what my sin had been. O mo- 
ther-saint, pray for me in heaven, that 
it may not be lai<l to my charge.** 

The monk sighed heavily, and bent 
down his head, already thickly strewn 
with the snow'y footsteps of age. Then 
Hermolin stood up, and her face was 
as that of a young saint, resplendent 
with the inward shining of her pure, 
heaven-kindled soul ; and she said, in 
a tone like one inspired — 

God and thy mother have for- 
given thee, since thou hast done the 
will of both towards me. If, as thou 


hast said, I must go forth at heaven’s 
bidding, forti life to be spent in work- 
ing that holy will, all men, and the 
angels that wait on men, shall behold 
that it is thy word I speak — it is thy 
spirit which dwells in- me.” 

Ansgarius looked amazed, for never 
before had the maiden given such ut- 
terance to the thoughts' which pervad- 
ed her whole life. Again he mur- 
mured The time is near.” But even 
while he regarded her, another change 
seemed to come over the fitful spirit 
of Hermolin. She sank at the monk's 
feet, and bathed them with a shower 
of tears. 

‘‘ Oh, father, guide me,** she wept, 1 
am not as I was ; there is a change — 1 
feel it in my heart, and I tremble.’* 

It is the shadow of thy coming fate, 
my child,” said Ansgarius, solemnly ; 
<^know thy bridegroom is at hand.’* 

Hermolin sprang up with a wild 
gesture of joy. 

“ Olof ! — blofl Is Olofhere ?” she 
cried. 

And then, with an instinctive im- 
pulse of maidenly shame-facedness, 
she drooped her head, and hid her 
burning cheeks under the novice’s 
veil she wore. 

Ansgarius continued. A ship 
lies at the river's mouth, and from the 
towers of Aveyran 1 saw a train 
winding across the plain. It may ho 
that of the son of Hialmar. Nay, 
why art thou trembling, child ? Dost 
thou shrink thy destiny ? — thou, 

the chosen of^roo Virgiii^honi I have 
reared up to this end IHth daily and 
nightly prayers,” added Ansgarius, 
sternly. ^ 

But the ascetic monk, absorbed in 
the one purpose of his existence, knew 
not {he wild flutterings of that young 
heart, nor how at the moment Her- 
molin was less the devotee, ready to 
work out her life’s aim, than the timid 
maiden about to welcome in her be- 
trothed, the realisation of a whole 
girlhood’s dream of ideal love. Ans- 
garius took her by the hand, and led 
her to the Virgin’s shrine. There, at 
his bidding, Hermolin, half uncon- 
scious of what she did, renewed her 
vows of dedication ; but while she 
knelt, the noise of rude, yet joyful 
music, was heard, and up the hill 


* For this incident in the life of Ausgai-ius, see the “ History of Sweden,” traiis- 
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wound a goodly train. First of all there 
rode onoi who, to the strong frame 
and almost giant proportions of man- 
hood, added the clear, fair face of a 
youth. His long, sun-bright locks 
floated in the wind, and his eagle’s 
plume danced above them ; his eye, 
bold and frank, was that of one born 
to rule, and there was pride even in 
his smile. Yet, through all this change, 
Hcnnolin knew that face was the 
satno which had been the sunshine of 
her childhood — the dream of her 
youth — and her heart leaped towards 
her bridegroom. • 

“Olof! — my Olofl” she cried, and 
would have flown to meet him, with 
the same child-like love which had 
poured itself forth in tears on his nock 
years before, in the castle of Aveyra^ 
hut Ansgarius stood before her. 

‘‘ I am little versed in the world’s 
ways,” he said, yet it seems to me 
that this is scarcely the guise in which 
a maiden should go to meet her bride- 
groom and he glanced at the coarse 
nun’s dress which always enfolded the 
light form of Herrnolin. The words 
touched a new chord in the soul of the 
young betrothed. 

Never until then had llermolin 
thought whether she were beautiful or 
no. In her calm retirement, she heard 
no idle talk about maiden’s charms. 
Day after day she attired herself in 
her simple dress, and felt no grief in 
folding up her long silken tresses under 
her close veil, or envohmi^ her slen- 
der figure in eka coars^HK? and thick 
girdle of cor^^ 11 ut now her heart 
beat with anxiety: she fled hastily away 
to her own chamber. There s||e found 


the aged nun who attended her, while 
many rich garments, such as high-born 
damsels wore, lay scattered about. 
The glistening of them dazzled and 
confused Hermolin’s senses. She stood 
motionless, while the nun silently ex- 
changed her simple robe for the new 
attire ) and then, while she beheld her- 
self in this unwonted likeness, her cou- 
rage failed, her whole frame trembled, 
and she wept passionately. 

Herrnolin felt that she was not beau- 
tiful. Another might, perhaps, have 
seen, in the small, almost child-like 
form, an airy grace that atoned for its 
want of dignity, and have traced ad- 
miringly the warm southern blood that 
gave richness to the clear brown skin. 
But llermolin had known one only 
ideal of perfection ; and all beauty, thal- 
bore no likeness to Olof, was as no- 
thing in her eyes. • 

Soon, ringing through the still con- 
vent, she heard a bold, clear voice, and 
the girlish weakness passed away, while 
a boundless devotion sprung up in the 
woman’s heart of Hermolin. Love, 
which united the clinging tenderness 
of the human, with the deep worship 
of the divine, took possession of her 
inmost soul. When she stood before, 
her bridegroom, she thought of herself 
no more — she became absorbed in him. 
And when young Olof, in his some- 
what rough bitt affectionate greeting, 
lifted his fairy-like bride up in his strong 
arms, ho little knew how deep and wild 
was the devotion of that hc;irt which 
then cast itself down at his feet, to be 
cherished, thrown aside, or trampled 
on, yet loving evermore. 


CHAPTER IV. 


i )n, gaily on, ploughing the same seas 
whieli had carried on their stormy 
breast the dead and the newly-born, 
went the ship of the young Norse chief- 
tain. And onward to the same nor- 
thern home, from beneath whose blight- 
ing shadow the dying mother had been 
borne, was wafted another southern 
bride. But it was not with her as 
with the wife of Hialmar. Love, 
mighty, all-enduring love, made Her- 
molin go forth, strong and fearless. 
She stood on the rocking deck, with 
the dark, surging, shoreless waves be- 
fore her eyes, not the green, sheep- 


besprinkled meads, and purple vine- 
yards of Provence, with the rude voices 
and wild countenances of the Viking’s 
crow ever haunting her, instead of 
the vesper chaunts, and the mild- 
faced nuns, with their noiseless, sweep- 
ing garments. But Herrnolin trembled 
not, doubted not, for Olof was near 
her, and his presence lighted up her 
world with joy. The freezing north 
wind seemed to blow across her brow 
with the softness of a balm-scented 
breeze, ^hen she mot it, standing by 
her husband's side, or loaning against 
his breast. She loolced not once back 
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to the sunny shore of Provence, but 
ever onward to the norths the strong 
and daring north, without fear, and 
in the fulness of hope, for it was 
Olof’s land. 

And he, the one, sole master of this 
golden mine of love, this true woman's 
heart, pure as rich, and rich as beau- 
tiful, how was it with him ? He took 
it as a long-preserved possession, 
which came to him as a right, whose 
value ho never troubled himself to es- 
timate. The young heir of the Viking 
had heard, all his life, of the southern 
bride who awaited his pleasure to claim 
her. Now and then, during the few 
seasons of restless idleness which in- 
tervened by chance between bis hunt- 
ing and his war expeditions, the soft 
dark eyes and twining arms of a little 
child had crossed his memory, but 
Ulva, his nursf, said such ideas were 
weak and womanish in a chieftain's 
sd'n, and bade him drive them away 
with bold thoughts and active deeds, 
more becoming in a man. 

Jarl Hialmar lived to behold his 
son the bravest of the young northern 
warriors, and then fiftink into the em- 
brace of the Volkyriaj. He died in 
battle, one hand on his sword, and the 
other grasping a long lock of woman's 
hair. On this relic he made the son 
of the dead Clotilde swear, by the soul 
of his mother, to claim^rom the lord 
of France, either by fair words or 
force of arms, his plighted bride ; and 
so Olof, longing for adventurous deeds 
in any cause, went forth with all the ea- 
gerness of youth on his quest. A lit- 
tle while he rejoiced in his prize, like 
a child toying with a precious jewel ; 
a little while he softened his bold, 
fierce nature, into the semblance of 
gentleness and love ; and then, looking 
in his face, whereon v^as set the seal 
of almost angelic beauty, Hermolin 
believed in the realisation of all her 
dreams. The golden-haloed saint of 
her peaceful youth lived again in the 
beloved Olof. 

And so it was, that in the wild ful- 
ness of this new joy, this blessed, hu- 
man love, Hermolin, the child vowed 
to the Virgin, the pious maiden of the 
convent, became merged in Hermolin, 
the wife of the young northern Jarl. 
It was less the pupil of Ansgarius, 
sent forth, heaven-guided, on her 
holy mission, than the devoted wo- 
man, who would fain cling through 


life and death unto lier heart's chosen. 
Gradually the shadow of an earthly 
love was gliding between that pure 
spirit and heaven's light, and when 
it is so, ever with that soul-eclipse 
darkness comes. 

When the ship yet rode upon the 
seas, Olof’s mien wore less of bride- 
groom tenderness, and he grew chafed 
and restless at times. He lingered not 
at Hermolin’s side, to listen while she 
spoke of her childish past, or talk to 
her of the future — of their northern 
home. He never now, in lover-like 
playfukiOHS, made her teach him then 
the almost- forgotten st>ecch of his mo- 
ther’s land, or laughed when her sweet 
lips tried in vain to frame the harsh 
accents of the north. Many a time, 
Hermolin stood lonely by the ves- 
sel's side, trying to bring back to 
her soul those holy and pure thoughts 
which had once made a heaven of so- 
litude. But still in the clouds, to 
which she lifted her eyes, in the 
waves which dashed almost against 
her feet, she only saw and heard 
Olof’s face and Olof’s voice. Then 
she would remember the parting 
words of Ansgarius, when he stood 
watching the ship, that, as he still 
fervently believed, bore, dove-like, 
the olive branch of peace, and pure 
faith to that northern land — 

*‘My child,” he said, ‘Move thy hus- 
band — worship only God.” 

And conscious of its wild idolatry, 
the heart of Hermolin trembled, so 
that it dared not even pray. 

At last tho vessel neared the land, 
the sublime land of the north, with 
its giant^now-mountains, its dark pine- 
forests, its wild, desolate plains. To 
the eyes of the young Provenqale it 
seemed, in its winter- bound stillness, 
liki the dead earth lying, awfully beau- 
tiful, beneath her white-folded shroud. 
Hermolin felt as though she stood at 
the entrance of the land of shadows, 
with its solemn gloom, its eternal si- 
lence ; and yet, while she gazed, her 
soul was filled with a sublime rapture. 
She crept to the side of her young 
spouse, folded his hand in her bosom, 
and looked up timidly in his face — 

“ Oh, my Olof,” she whispered, 
“this then is our home — this is thy 
land — ^how beautiful it is— how grand!” 

The young Jarl looked down on his 
fair wife, and smiled at her evident 
emotion, with the careless superiority 
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with which he might have regarded 
tiie vagaiKes of a wayward child. 

Yes,” he answered, it is a good- 
1,V land ; these pine-forests are full of 
hears, and the sea-kings have had 
many a well-fought battle with the 
hind-robbers in the defiles of the moun- 
tains. It was there that the sword of 
Olof was first reddened,” the Jai*l con- 
tin nod, prqpidly, while his lips curled 
and hi.s eyes grew dilated. 

A little did llermoliu shrink, even 
from that beloved hand she was fold- 
ing to her heart ; but immediately she 
drew closer to^im, and wound his 
arm around her ncok. 

** Du not say this, my Olof,” she 
murmured, caressingly ; “ let us talk 
rather of that glad time when ^ore 
siiall bo no more warfare, the time Of 
which I have often told thee, my be- 
loved, when the golden-cross shines on 
the white snow, and thou and 1 — 

liut Olof silonocd her with a burst 
of half-derisive laughter. ** Not I, 
my fair wife, not 1. Thou mayest 
dream among thy pretty toys, thy 
crosses, and rosaries ; such playthings 
are fit fur women and children, but 
Ihe son of Ilialmar trusts to the faith of 
his fathers. Do as thou wilt, little one, 
> only let ino handle the hunting-speai', 
and guide the ship, and drain thejmead- 
cups. Odin loves the bold arm of a 
warrior better th.m the puling lips of 
a saint, and the blood of an enemy is 
more ])reciou8 in his sight than a thou- 
sand whining prayers. But see, there 
are my good soldiers awaiting us. Hark ! 
their shouts of welcome. Verily, I am 
glad to see again my father’s Ignd !” 


And the young Viking stood on his 
vessel’s deck, magnificent in his proud 
and fearless beauty, acknowledging 
his followers’ wild acclaims, as they 
rang through the still winter air, 
lie saw not that his bride had 
shrunk away from his side, to whore 
none could witness her agony. 
Her wild, tearless eyes wandered 
from the ghostlike mountains to the 
cold, clear, frosty sky, but the solemn 
beauty of the scene was gone — all Vfas 
desolation noV. It seemed to her a 
world on which the light of heaven 
and life-giving smile had never shone 
— a world where all was coldness, and 
silence, and death, and in it she stood 
alone — alone, with the ruins of a life’s 
dream. 

Hermolin neither wept nor struggled 
against her misery.* .There was no 
anger in her heart, only utter despair. 
She looked at Olof where ho stood, 
the very ideal of proud and glorious 
manhood, in all things resembling the 
dream-image of so many years. Her- 
molin’s soul clung to it, and to him, 
with a wild intensity, that made her 
love seem almost terrible in its 
strength. And thus, while she thought 
of her life to come, Hermolin shud- 
dered less at the unveiling of his 
heart’s change, than at the knowledge 
of the deep faithfulness that would 
make enduring sorrow the portion of 
her own. 

I love him,” she moaned, •• through 
all — in spite of all — 1 love him I Olof, 
my noble, my beautiful ; the light of 
lay life. Oh, God, have mercy— .have 
mercy on me.” 


Cl^PTER V. 


Bu still, oil, north wind ; howl not at 
the iron-bound lattice ; she hears not 
thee. Blinding snow, sweep not in 
such mad gusts over the mountains ; 
tliuu canst not dim her eyes and freeze 
her heart more than an inward apguish 
has already effected. If Hermolin dwelt 
among the rose-bowers of Provenge, 
^ instead of the chill, ghostly halls of the 
)' iking, there would be the same icy 
burthen on her soul— the same dark 
siiadow over all things on which her 
()es look. The heart makes its own 
sunshine — its own eternal gloom. 

The Jarl’s bride was alone. Even 
VOL. XXXlll. — NO. CXCIV. 


that day he had left her on the tliresh- 
old of the palace, and the envious 
eyes of the wondering Norso hand- 
maidens had been the only welcome 
in her husband’s halls. Through 
those halls she glided like a wandering 
spirit, shrinking from their ghastly 
grandeur, that filled her young soul 
with fear. The white-tusked spoils 
of the bear-hunters seemed to grin 
like evil spirits from the walls ; and as 
she passed by the empty armour of 
many a ^ departed Viking, spectral 
shapes appeared to creep within it, 
until beneath the vacant helm glittered 

o 
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Bery cyes^ and shadowy hands formed 
themselves out of the air# wielding tho 
iHhghtsped spear. Hermolin shivered 
^ith terror ; her limbs moved heavily ; 
her eyes dared not lift themselves from 
the ground. 

One sun-gleam from that bright# 
beloved fbce# and the horrible phan- 
toms would have fled like dreams. 
But it came not. Hermolin reached 
her chamber# and was alone. Ringing 
thl^ough the long corrit^pr# she heard 
the laughter of her retreating maiden- 
train ; she listened while they mocked 
at the terrors of the Jarl's young 
bride# and said how much fitter had 
been a fearless Norse maiden# than a 
poor shrinking child of the south# to 
tread the halls of the son of Hial- 
tnar. 

Hermolin's clleek Bushed# and her 
terror changed to pride — not for her- 
self, but for him. 

** They shall never say the wife of 
Olof is afVaid. I will be strong — I 
will teach my heart to beat as it were 
with the bold northern blood. My 
Olof, thou shalt nof blush for me.” 

But still the young blenched 

at the shrieks which seemed to mingle 
in the tempestuous blast# and still# 
when the blazing faggots cast fantastic 
shapes on tUb walls# Hermolin started 
and trembled. Hour aid^er hour passed# 
and Olof came not. Her fears melted 
into sorrow# and she poured forth 
the tears of an aching and lonely 
heart. 

Wild storm of the north, howl over 
that poor broken flower, but thoU 
canst not wither the life-fluid which 
will yet make its leaves green# and its 
blossoms fair — the essence of its being 
—.its hope — its strength — its enduring 
love. • 

Still, as ever# alone# Hermolin re- 
traced the gloomy halls, as she 
glided, like a spirit of light come to 
reanimate the dead# past the mailed 
shadows, that kept memorial watch 
over the Viking’s halls, with her faint 
gleaming lamp# and her floating iiair# 
which every blast seemed to lift with 
a spirit hand. 

Led by the distant sound of voices# 
Hermolin came to the festival hall. 
Her terror-stricken fancy had pictured 
Olof in the storm ; his stalwart frame 
paralysed ; his gold hair mingling with 
the snow-wreaths, and death — a ter- 
rible death— stealing over him. But 


as she stood in^ the shi^ow-huiig 
ontrance# Hermolin saw ner lord. 
He sat among his young warriors# 
the blithest of all# quafflng many a 
cup of sparkling mead# his laugh 
ringing loud# but still musical; and 
ills beautiful face resplendent with 
mirth and festivo gaiety. 

But for the fir fit time its sunshine 
fell on Hermolin all joyle^ly. There 
was a deadly coldness at her heart# 
which no power could take away. Her 
lips murmured a thanksgiving that 
Olof jv«s safe j but no smile sealed 
the joyful amen ofithe orison. Si- 
lently as she came she^ glided away# 
and the sinner knew not how near 
him# yet all unregarded# had passed 
the angel’s wing. 

When Hermolin re-entered her 
chamber# there rose up from one 
corner a dark shadow. Soon it form- 
ed itself into the likeness of humanity# 
and confronted the young bride — a 
woman# not yet aged, but with iron- 
grey locks and deeply-furrowed brow. 
Suddenly as the thought of a terrible 
dream gone by, that wild face, those 
piercing eyes, rushed upon Hermolin’s 
memory. It was tho remembrance 
which had been the haunting terror of 
her childhood — the face of Ulva. 

The nurse bent in a half- mocking 
courtesy to Olof’s wife. 

Welcome, my lady from tho 
south, whose vacant chamber I have 
dared to enter,” said Ulva. Per- 
chance she likes it not ; but it is too 
late now.” 

" My lord’s home is ever pleasant 
in his ^wife’s eyes,” answered Hermo- 
lin, striving to impart strength and 
dignity to her trembling frame. 

“ It is well,” said the nurse. But 
ttie southern lady should know that it 
is not our custom for the wife of a 
noble Jarl to steal like a thief about 
the halls at night, and that the north- 
ern heroes admit no woman to their 
feasts. The young Olof’s eyes had 
darted angry lightnings, had he known 
his bride intruded so near.” 

Hermolin shrunk from the loud 
and fierce tones of the Norsewoman. 
But while pressing her clasped hands ^ ' 
on her breast, she felt Ulrika’s cross. 

It gave her strength ; for it carried 
her thoughts back from the desolate 
present to the pure and holy past ; 
and from the remembered convent 
shrine lifted them up heavenwards, 
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ai wajerp. Then efae turned to Uive* 
and said* in that sweet meekness which 
bears with it unutterable weight — 

I am a stranger* and 1 know thee 
not. But I love my lord* and all that 
are his ; therefore 1 forgive these dis- 
courteous words to Olors wife. Now 
1 would rest* and be alone.” 

As a spirit of evil steals from the 
light, so Uiva crept from the presence 
of Hermolin, and the young wife was 
once more alone. 

No,, not alone, though she sank pros- 
trate on the floor, and laid heib young 
brow on the oald stone, not even a 
.silent lifting of the eyes showing 
whitlier the heart Red in its desolation. 
Yet that stone was a Bethel-pillow, and 
there the angel-winged prayers^ and 
angel-footed blessings ascended anS 
descended between her and God. 
There for the first time arose up from 
those heathen halls the voice of thanks- 
giving. The wild blast came, and bore 
away amidst its thunder .the sweet 
echoes of the Virgin's vesper-hymn ; 
they floated upwards towards the 
snow mountains, music-clouds of in- 
cense, that marked the consecration of 
that wild land. And far above the 
loud organ-voice of the south, with its 
^ thousand altars and myriad orisons, 
arose from the desolate north the 
clear, low tone of one woman’s ear- 
nest., loving prayer. 

Then it seemed as though the holy 
ones who minister unseen to man, came 
and kissed her eyes into a sleep as deep 
and peaceful as that of the babe Her- 
im»lin on the breast of Ulrika. A veil 
was drawn over lier senses, ^d the 
mingled sounds of the storm without, 
and the noisy revel within, melted to 
the sweetest music, and became a 
wondrous dream. • 

Beside her couch* in the spot 
where Hermolin’s fast .closing eyes 
had watched the first glimmer of the 
storm-hidden moon* the light gather- 
ed and grew, until it became a face. 
Pale it was, and sad ; with damp, 
wave-bedewed hair* such as we picture 
the airy shades of those over whom 
the billows sweep : but the eyes looked 
.. out with a sweet* human yearning, and 
the fair lips smiled with a mournful 
tenderness. Hermolin beheld without 
fear, for over the spirit-beauty of that 
face was cast an earthly likeness she 
knew well, and in her dream all that 
.she had by eluince hcaid eonceming 


the motfaei^ of Olof mw elm* to h«r. 
Not with human race did the viitote 
speak* but it seotned that the soul of 
the dead overshadowed the sleepfttg 
soul of the livinj^f and taught it the 
wisdom of the spirit-land. Naif Hei*- 
molin saw how it was that the Rower 
had withered* because it had np root 
— that the spirit had drooped beoattiie 
there was no in-dwelling love to be its 
life ; and she learned more of love'e 
nature — thatits strength is in itsellLi. 
that it stretdies not forth its artitfl, 
saying* Bless uit)* as 1 would Rsiii 
bless.^ I give, therefore let me receive ;** 
but it draws its light from its own 
sence* and pours it out in a sunshine- 
flood* surrounding and interpenetrat- 
ing tlie beloved with radiance, as the 
sun the earth* from which it asks no 
answering brightness* •save the faint 
reflection of that which itself has 
given. 

And while yet was present in her 
dream the pale shadow of the joyless 
wife* whom not even mother-bliss 
could keep from the land of peace* for . 
which the br()ken*spirit yearned* Her- 
molin looked towards her own future, 
and grew strong. 

** I love, therefore I can endure all 
— can do all,’* was the resolution that 
shot like a sunbeam through the sleep- 
er’s soul ; and tit the moment a minis- 
tering angel looked into that soul, 
changing the proud, yet noble resolve, 
into the humblest of prayer — “ I will i 
O God, help me 1” 

Then the pale spirit seemed to re- 
joice with exceeding gladness, while 
mingling with her divine joy, a human 
mot her- love made it still more sublime 
and tender. And* behold ! there stood 
beside her another soul, whose dark- 
glorious orbs wer^added to their earth- 
likeness* the beauty of eyes which have 
looked on God. And* the mortal sem- 
blance not utterly taken away, but ex- 
alted into that perfection which the 
smile of divinity creates out of very 
dust* Hermolin knew in her spirit it 
was Ulrika. 

Then bending together over the 
sleeper, the mother-souls kissed her 
brow* and Red. 

Lift up thy vPioe again, O north 
wind, whose wings have been the airy 
chariots of God’s messengers — lift up 
thy voice once more* but let it be in a 
grand, solemn, God like hymn* such 
at MumUl iu i&e frcmi the kind of auosvs ; 
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and riftinff through the sublime, bar- love— its streiipth, its holiness, its 
monious cloud, let there be a sun- long-suflferlng, its omni^tence— lovo 
burst of divine melody, sweet as an which dwells in humanity, as its life, 
angel’s smile, telling of love— eternal its essence, its soul— which is God. 


CH1.PTER VI. 


Beyond the Eca-coast, the abode of the 
race of Hialmar, arises a giant moun- 
tain ; pine -forests, huge and dark, clothe 
its foot ; above them tQwer^ the grey 
masses of bare rock, and higher still 
comes the region of eternal snows. 
There sits the spirit of white Death, 
sublime in beautiful desolation ; and 
over it the stars creep, solemn and 
never wearied watchers throughout 
the perpetual night. It is a land of 
silence, without movement, without 
life. Beneath & vast plain, whereon no 
trees wave, above a dull-grey sky, over 
which not a cloud is seen to float, earth 
and heaven mock each other in terrible 
tranquillity, and the wind steals be- 
tween them, viewless as themselves, 
for there is nought to interrupt its 
path. - * 

Lo ! there is one trace of life on this 
land of death — one bold footstep marks 
tho snow— one' proud head lifts itself 
fearlessly* up lowards the leaden sky. 
Tile spirit that guides them is a wo- 
man’s — one of the most daring of the 
daughters of tho north. Alone, Ulva 
ascends through forest and rock, to 
that desolate snow plain, to ask counsel 
of the only« living soul who inhabits 
the mountain— the priestess of the 
Nornir. 

Ulva reached the verge of the plain 
where Svenska had formed her dwell- 
ing. It was said that the -priestess of 
the Nornir needed no human suste- 
nance, and that she^ made^ her couch 
among the snows, and that from the 
time when two stray bear-hunters 
found the maiden-babe lying on the 
white plain, she had abode there, a 
daughter of the unknown world. 

And in truth, when Ulva stood be- 
fore her, the likeness of the priestess 
was not unbefitting her supposed de- 
scent. Even with the spiritual beauty 
of her form, the dweller among the 
snows was of a presence that harmo- 
nised with the pallid desolation around. 
Life seemed to flow all bloodlessly be- 
neath the marble frame ; the features 
still and colourless, were almost ghast- 
ly in their motionless and perfect beau- 


ty. The pale yellow hair fell down in ■ 
stirless masses, and the drapery moved 
as she moved, and gathering round her 
white spectral folds, and floating with- 
out a sound, as snowy clouds over a 
southern sky. 

Ulva fell at her feet, and gazed at 
her with a strange mingling of reli- 
gious adoration and human love 
Then the pale lips unclosed, to answer 
^nd to exhort ; and the whole snow- 
statue became the inspired priestess. 
Long they talked — the woman of earth 
and the daughter of solitudes ; and 
their speech was of the new strange 
worship that was creeping in upon 
Odin’s land, after the footsteps of the 
southern maid, who had been brought 
into the halls of Hialmar. 

I see it coming,” cried Ulva, pas- 
sionately. The shapeless horror has 
its foot already on the threshold of the 
Viking. Already Olof wars no more,, 
but sits idly by the hearth, and listens 
to southern tales from the whining 
lips of Hermolin, • Even now tho 
meadcup and the meats due to Odin 
are given to the throats of sick beg- 
gars, whom our fathers suffered not 
to cumber earth ! And triy lord Olof, 
the babe that 1 reared,* hears it said 
that the gods of his fathers arc false, 
and pardons the accursed lie, because 
it comes from fair lips. Oh, ])riestoss, to 
whom, if thou art the daughter of tlio 
^ds, I have given year by year at least 
somewhat of mortal nurture, until the 
child I loved has grown up the sacred 
maiden 1 adore — holy., Svenska, give 
me counsell How shall 1 tread out 
in the dust this growing Are — how 
save from defllement the worship of 
Odin?” 

Svenska lifted her face to the east, 
VFhere, out of the darkness, were be- 
ginning to shoot the starry battalions 
which liglit up northern skies. Then * 
she said, “ Follow,” and began to tra- 
verse the snow with almost winged 
speed. 

At last Ulva and her guide stood 
on tho apex of the mountain ! — there 
three peaks lifted themselves up — tbe 
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utmost boundary of the visible world ; 
lieyondf all was nothingness* The 
peculiar idealisation of Norse- worships 
which# in the grandest and most fearful 
objects of nature# found its divini- 
ties# had symbolised in thesh giant 
rocks the three Nornir# or destinies, 
Udr# Verthandi# and Skulld. As they 
stood out against the cold grey sky, 
imagination might have traced in each 
a vague outline^ somewhat resembling 
a female form, beneath the shadowy 
veil of snow, which no human hand 
could ever lift. Thus# in these solemn 
shtapcs# abiding between earth and 
lieaven# it was not strange that their 
worshippers ° should see the emblems 
of the rulers of human destinies# until 
at last, us in all symbolised faiths# the 
myth and its outward type became 
one. 

Svenska lifted up her voice# and it 
rang through the still, ice-bound air 
like a clarion — 

** There is a spirit arising in Odin*s 
land, and ye fear its might. The priest 
trembles beneath the temple's shadow, 
and the warrior s hand grows palsied 
upon the spear. Shall it grow up like 
a darkness over the shrines of our 
gods and the graves of our fathers ? 
Skulld, far-seer into the future, an- 
swer 1 

But there was silence over all. 

Svenska bowed herself to the ground, 
and then said — 

It Is vain 1 From north to south, 
from east to west, between earth and 
sky, float the threads which the Nornir 
weave. They are there, encompassing 
us continually, and yet we see them 
not. We walk with our heAds aloft, 
hut it is they who guide us; our minds 
may will, but it is they who control 
oup minds. Therefore, hear ray counsel, 
though it speaks not with an airy 
voice, hut with a woman’s tongue." 

** I hear — I obey," answered Ulva, 
tremblingly. 

There are two spirits which 
govern man — ambition and love. The 
first is ever strongest, except in those 
mre and noble natures which seem 
ess human than divine. Let the sound 
of battle rouse the young Viking from 
his dream. Let him dye the seas pur- 
ple with his enemies' blood# and then 
Odin will be appeased. The fierce 
shout of northern victory will drown 
the beguiling whisper of a false wo- 
man’s lips# and the son of Hialmar will 


rejoice again in tbe bold faith of his 
fathers.*’ 

• ♦ # « • 

News came to Jarl Olof, that 
the King of Upsala was about to 
fall upon him with fire and sword. 
How the rumour reached him, the 
young Viking knew not, and for a long 
time ne scarcely heeded it, bat sunued 
himself in the placid, tender smile, 
that day by day was melting the fi^ost 
off his stern northern heart — the smile 
of Hermolfii. But then, as time 
passed on, the nurse, Ulva# ever seemed 
to stand between the husband and 
wife. Olof shrank from the bit- 
terness of the proud# mocking eye, 
which had exercised a strange in- 
fluence over him from his childhood ; 
and sometimes, too, her tongue oast 
out its sharp, pointed stings, even 
among the honey- words which she 
still used towards the son of her 
care. 

When the spring came on, the young 
Viking yearned for his olden life c)f 
free warfare, lie would fain forestall 
the taunts of tb^ King of Upsala, an<l 
requite his unreasoning words with 
deeds; and though Hermolin shud- 
dered at her lord’s danger# and prayed 
him not to enter on u sinful and cause- 
less war# still he refused to hearken. 
And so the sails were set# the vessel 
danced over flie waters# and Hermolin 
was left to the bitterness of that first 
parting. A parting it was# not like 
that when soul is knitted unto soul# to 
cling in true faith and love# through 
distance# and absence# and time — nay, 
even through that life-severance which 
drops the veil of immortality between 
flesh and spirit — but it was a separa- 
tion when a few leagues, a few weeks, 
arc sundrance ciiough to blot out the 
j)ast, and form a bar between the two 
to which the perfect bond of union is 
unknown. Therefore, when Herrao- 
lin saw her lord's ship fade like a speck 
upon the seas, it seemed as though tho 
first dawning dream of Olof's affec- 
tion faded too# and she became over- 
whelmed with tho burthen of lonely 
love. 

Oh# meek woman’s heart, content 
with so little and giving so much# who 
shall requite thee ? Vet what guerdon 
needest thou, to whom the act of loving 
is alone bliss# and hope# and strength ? 
Go on thy way, thou true one, and 
wait until the end I 
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The Vikittg^n shfp returned hi tri- 
utnphf laden with prey. Ilermolin, 
trhen she flow to her lord and nestled 
jin his breast, shedding joyful tears, 
fbrg^t all hut the bliss oi‘ Olof re- 
stored to her love. She sate with him 
in his hall of state while he apportioned 
the spoil, and decided the fortune of 
the captives ; and while the duty 
pained her gentle heart, and almost 
wrung her conscience, Plermolin strove 
to stifle all other feelings for the love 
she bore to him, and comport herself in 
everything as became the wife of the 
great northern Jar). 

Among the captives was a man who, 
standing behind the rest, directed every 
glance of his piercing eyes towards the 
Viking’s wife. Chains weighejd down 
his small spare limbs, and his frame 
was worn and wasted ; yet still, the 
lightnings of those wondrous eyes glit- 
tered above the ruins made by time. 
At last the prisoners were dismissed — 
all but this man. Olof glanced c<are- 
lessly at him ; but Hermolin beheld 
only the face of her lord, until the 
stern reply to the Jarl’s question at- 
tracted her notice. 

My name, wouldst thou, son of 
Hialmar ? Ask tby wife : she knows 
it well, if her heart has not lost its 
home-memories, as her longue its 
southern si)eech. Hermolin, are thine 
eyes too j^roud to look* upon Aiisga- 
rius ?” 

Trembling, half with fear and half 
with joy, Hermolin sprang forward, 
and would have fallen at his feet, but 
Olof restrained her. 

Child, what is this rude beggar to 
thee? Thou forgettest thyself,” he 
said. 

Break, struggling heart, whom fear- 
ful love makes woalfer still! What 
shouldst thou do ? Helplessly, Her- 
molin sank hack, and hid her face 
from the eyes of the monk. 

** Is it even so?” cried Ansgaidus. 

Then, may the curse ” 

But while the. terrible words were 
yet half formed, he caught Hermolins 
wdld, imploring glance, and saw that, 
half liiddcn beneath the robe, her 
fingers closed despairingly over Ulrika’s 
cross. 

** God judge thee, I dare not,” he 
added more softly, in the Provencal 
tongue. ** Oh, d.iughter of my love, 
that 1 i^ould meet thee with almost a 
curse Oti iny lips ! But no ! it shall be 


a blessing — it must he, thou ohihl of 
many prayers !” 

The softened tone, the long-forgc»t- 
ten tongue, pierced the heart of the 
Jarl’s wife. She sank on her kntes 
and sobbed. Olof looked at her, half 
wondering, half angrily. 

** Forgive jne, my lord, my beloved! 
But this man’s speech is that of my 
own far land, and it makes me weep,” 
she answered. 

As thou wilt, as thou wilt,” answer- 
ed Olof, coldly ; but thy tears should 
flow alone. Prisoner, leave the hall.” 

And*as the followers of the Viking 
removed Ansgarius, the Jarl strode 
carelessly from his wife’s presence, 
without another glance at her droop- 
ing and grief-stricken form. 

• ** Oh, Mother of Mercies !” cried 
Hermolin, ** did I pray for this joyful 
day and my bird's return, and lo ! it is a 
time of bitterness and w'oe 1 And thou, 
the strong- hearted, bold-tongued, thou 
wilt be slain, Ansgarius, it may bo by 
the hand of my Olof! Holy Mother 
of Consolation, all is darkness l)ofore 
me! I faint! I die! Oh, guide me 
through the gloom !” 

Wait, thou tried and patient one. 
‘^At evening-tide it shall he light:*’ 
wait and pray. 

Olof sat at night, dreaming alone 
over the fire-light in his hall, wherr he 
heard the voice of Ulva whispering in 
his car — 

Is the.Tiirl sleeping while his wife 
is opening the prison doors ? Wiiy 
should my Lord Olof waste* his 
strength and shod his blood to take 
'japtivps, when the Lady Hermolin 
sets theft free ?” 

Olof, half roused from his slumber, 
spoke angrily — 

P Ulva, hold thy peace ! Hermolin 
is asleep in the ehamber.” 

Come and see and the nurse, 
strong in her influence, led Olof to his 
wife’s deserted room. 

“ A loving welcome for a long-ab- 
sent lord !” said the sneering voice ; 
** and it was no pale vision I saw gliding, 
lamp in hand, until it entered the pri- 
son of the southern captive, at the sight 
of whom she wept this morn, as 1 
heard from her maidens.” 

“ Woman!” thundered Olof, ‘^one 
word more against my pure wdfe, and 
1 slay thee with this hand. It was a 
priest, a vowed, grey-headed priest of 
her faith.” 
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And therofore thou wilt save him 
ri'um liedth, and load him with ho« 
nours ! Son of Hialniar, on thy father's 
tomb the phantom light hums yet« 
hut thick darkiiebs will fall over thine. 
Hialinar was the last of Odin's heroes | 
Olof will sing psalms in the Christian's 
heaven*" 

“ Never I" cried the young Jarl. 
** To the prison* that the priest may 
meet his doom I" 

Silently and stealthily as death* 
Olof and Ulva entered ; and the 
keeper of the dungeon* looking on 
his chief’s face of stern re8olve**prayed 
< )din to save from harm that gentle 
southern lady whom all reverenced and 
obeyed— knowing how pure and meek 
she ^as* and how dearly she loved her 
lord. . 

Herinolin was standing before Ans- 
gariiis. He awoke from his calm, holy 
sleep* and thought it had been the pre- 
sence of an angel. But when she 
knelt at his feet weeping* and lifted up 
the mournful, Esaq-like cry — Bless 
me, even mo also, O my father 1” — then 
the stern missionary knew that it wjis 
Iho child whom he had taught* the 
young soul whom he had trained for 
ihc great work for which he believed 
if chosen. 

^'And God may fulfil that destiny 
yet* sinc^^ thon hast not belied thy faith 
even among the heathen*” said Arisga- 
rius, when he had listened to her life's 
liistory since she left the shores of 
rroveiiye. “He may turn even this 
darkness into light. Heaven works 
not as we. When the good King 
Jjouis of France sent me to Upsala, the 
glad bearer of the holy cross, ^thought 
it was heaven's call* and 1 went. And 
when thy lord’s vessel toojt us captive 
on the seas, 1 bowed my head and s{jjd, 

‘ God knowetli best. It may be 
that ho leads me where the furrows 
are ripest for the seed,* and therefore, 
even here, in tins dark prison* I rejoice 

But if danger should come* if 
blood should be poured oiif^on this 
wild land ?” 

“ It will bo but as the early rain to 
soften the hard ground*” said Ansga- 
rius, with a calm smile. “ And God 
will find himself another and a wor- 
thier husbandman, to follow after, and 
jdant, and water* until the land be 
filled with increase.” 

So talked the son of Ulrika. O* 


blcBsod whose fnjm had 

thus brought forth suoh glorious Amit I 
And then* all uncouscipus of tha pre- 
sence of others* tha two knelt down in 
the prison, like the eainU of old# and 
prayed. The strong, it^an of 

faith, the meek ana gontia 
were types pf the ^wo ^nd»|(«na nh 
which the early eburph won 
spirit of holy boldness and the spirit pf 
love I 

U|va and the son of Hialmar stood 
silent and motionless in the darkness^ 
and heard all. 

Then Hermplin arose, and OJof 's 
name came to her lips with a heavy 
sigh. 

‘ My heart is sore even to dcceiye 
him thus," she said. I would not, 
save for thee. Must it be ever so, 
that my faith to heaven must war with 
the dear love 1 beat* my lord-— my 
true — my noble Olof." 

Ansgarius looked surprised | his 
strong heart, engrossed in one life- 
purpose, had no room for human love. 
He understood it not. Even Hermp- 
lin had been to him only the instru- 
ment wherewith *to work out bis end, 

“ Dost thou love him so ?” he said, 
in a compassionate tone. “ Poor 
child — happier are those who give 
heaven all. Now, my daughter, leave 
me to pray. Who knoweth how soon 
death may ccline from the hands pf 
these godless men." 

Hermolin threw herself on the 
ground at his feet. ** Oh, ipy father, 
my father, thou shalt not die," wps 
her agonised cry. “If thou wouldst 
fly, the night is dark — ipy lord sleeps," 

Ansgarius turned round, and fixed 
upon her his gaze of stern renroqf. 

“ A wife deceives her husband — a 
Christian dare not confess to bis God* 
Is it for this that we brought the cross 
into the land?" 

“No, no," Hermolin said — “thop 
must stay, and God will protect thee, 
O, my father! Olof— my Olof — I 
love thee — I trust thee — t will pray 
night and day that this sin may be 
kept from thy soul.” 

And while Hermplin called on he^ 
lord's naipe, Olof earpe forward and 
stood before then) both. His face was 
very pale, but there was Jn it a beauty 
and a softness that resembled the 
young saint of the convent. ‘ His pre- 
sence caused no fear, only an awe- 
struck silence. Then Olof spoke-.-* 
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** PrieBty I brought this sword to 
drink thy life’s blood. I lay it now 
at thy feet. It shall not be said that 
the son of Odin was less noble than 
bis Christian foe. Hermolin !*’ ■ 

She sprang to his arms — she clung 
there, and they folded round her as in 
that first embrace, when the young 
bridegroom stood at the convent 


gate ; and Hermolin felt that even 
the wild devotion of tho maiden was as 
nothing to the fulness of the wife’s love. 

The prison doors closed on the re- 
treating footsteps of three. But there 
was one who stayed behind, unnoticed 
in the darkness, gnashing her teeth, 
and cursing the day when a Christian^ 
foot first entered Odin’s land. 


CHAPTER vn. 


There was again a footstep on tho 
snow- mountains, and Ulva once more 
poured out her passionate soul at the 
feet of the strange priestess of the 
Nornir. 

** Tho darkness gathers,” she cried. 
" Odin has turned away his face from 
tho land. Accursed be the victory 
that brought the Christian captive to 
our shores. My lord turned his foot 
aside ; he would not crush the worm, 
and lo, it is growing into a serpent, 
whose venomous folds will fill the land. 
Already our warriors listen to the 
Christian priest, with, his wily tongue. 
Already the worshippers desert Odin’s 
fane ; while the poor, the helpless, the 
weak, women and children, lift up 
their hands to another God than the 
great ruler of Asgard. And Jarl 
Olof heeds not though his people cast 
scorn on the faith of his fathers. 
Svenska, thou wisest one, who hearest 
tho voice of the Nornir, inquire what 
may be the end of this terrible change 
that is coming over the land ?” 

Svenska answered not, but pointed 
silently to the place where the three 
rocks stood. Ulva remained at a dis- 
tance, while the priestess performed 
her strange rites. The sound of her 
clear, shrill voice caqie borne on tho 
air, rising at times into a cry, inorq 
like that of a soul in despair than a 
woman’s tone. It seemed to pierce 
the heart of the Norse woman. * Sho 
grovelled on the earth, burying her 
head among the snows. 

“My Svenska-— my beloved— my 
soul’s child,” she moaned, oh, that 
I could take thee to this heart, and 
feel thine own answer to it with human 
throbs. But 1 dare not — the pure 
soul would scorn the impure. Great 
Odin, if the sin was great, how heavy 
is the punishment 1” 

When after a time she lifted up 
^||ierbead, Svenska stood before her. 


« Have the Nornir spoken ?” asked 
Ulva, scarcely daring to look upon tho 
face of the Daughter of the Snows. 

" They utter no voice ; but I feel 
them in my soul,” said Svenska. “It 
is a terrible call ; yet I must answer, 
kisten ! The last of the race of Hi- 
almar must not bring shame on his 
fathers,* If Jarl Olof be left to yield 
to the persuasions of a woman, and 
the guile of a priest, the faith of Odin 
will vanish from the land.” 

“ And how, O Svenska, can we 
sway the son of Hialmar, that this 
evil may not come ?” 

The face of the young priestess was 
strangely convulsed ; and when, after 
a while, she spoke, her voice was like 
an icy whisper. 

“ I told thee once that there were 
two ruling spirits in man — ambition 
and love. With Olof, one htxs fallen 
powerless — the other yet remains. 
The spell of human passion must 
stand between the Jarl and his doom 
—the doom of those who despiso the 
might of Odin.” 

A wild light shone in Ulva’s fierce 
eyes, ^ 

“Would that it might bo so — 
that a northern maid might tread 
uiv^.er foot the dark-browed llermolin, 
torture her, soul and body, until she 
died, unloved, unpitied. But our pure 
maidens cast not their eyes on another 
woman’s lord, and who js there to win 
Olof from Hermolin ?” 

Ulva uftered a cry, almost of agony. 
** Thou, ray beautiful — my pure one — 
white-souled as the snows that name 
thee — thou to stoop to earth’s sin — to 
be made the sacrifice,” she muttered 
hoarsely. 

It seemed as though a fallen spirit 
had entered that marble statue, and 
animated its pale beauty with a power 
new and terrible to behold. Svenska 
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ItOed her arms upwards, and cried 
with a wild vehemence— 

** Dread Nornir, I feel around me 
Iho threads ye weavo ; they draw my 
feet onward, and whither they lead 1 
uo. Never shall the worship of Odin 
full before that of the Christian's God. 
i devote myself to shame— to sin which 
llie sacrifice makes holy — that the 
dwellers in Asgard may still look 
down upon the land, and the children 
nf the north may not turn aside from 
tljc faith of their fathers." 

Ulva sank at Svenska's fe^t, folded 
them in her arms, and kiss^ them 
jiassionately. Then she rose up, and 
followed the steps of the priestess in 
.silence. Only as they passed the 
three rock statues her agony burst 
forth in a low moaning— • 

Terrible Nornir, sin avengers, to 
whom, as atonement, I devoted this 
child, ye have made the precious gift 

an arrow to pierce my soul I” 

« * * « 

The .Tarl Olof came homo from a 
bear-hunt, carrying with him a strange 
prize. He had found in the snows a 
maiden, white and pale, and almost 
lifeless, yet of unearthly beauty. 
Gradually the soul awakened in that 
lovely form, and looked at Olof from 
out the heavenly eyes. Ills own an- 
swered to it^with a vague pleasure, 
and sweet in" ear sounded the voice 
which uttered musically tho .accents of 
the Norse tongue. The young Jarl 
himself bore the weak and fainting 
form for many weary leagues, until he 
brought the beautiful desolate one to 
the presence of his wife, and laid her 
in Ilermolin’s chamber. • 

Hormolin bent over her in pity and 
amaze. She, too, was penetrated to 
the very soul with that dazzling^ and 
wondrous beauty — so spiritual, and 
yet so human — so divine, and yet so 
womanly. The Jarl'^ wife twined her 
fingers among the pale amber tresses 
with almost childlike admiration, and 
gazed wistfully on tho white, round 
arms iMg|df graceM^ t^iroat, beneath 
whose mkrble pur^ ^ faint rose-hue 
began to steal, while the life-current 
again Wandered through the bluo deli- 
ct veins, 

^^Olof, how beautiful sho is — ^like 
one of the angels, which I used to 
see in my dbildish dreams. How hap- 
py it must be to know one’s-self so 
fiir.*' And a light s|gh thrilled Her- 
tnolin’s oosoin. 


Olof did not answer j his eyes, too 
—nay, his whole soul, drank iit the 
beauty of which Hermolin spoke. 
The wife saw it, and again she siglied. 

Far behind the group stood one 
who beheld the gaze, and heard the 
sigh, and Ulva's heart throbbed with 
fierce exultation, for she saw from 
afar the rising of that little cloud. 

Months passed away, and still the 
stranger maiden cast the magic of her 
superhuman beauty over the halls of 
the Viking. • Asluaga, when sho came 
forth from the harp, like a spirit of 
light, or when she stood before Rog- 
nar Lodbrog, enchainingv^the wild 
sea-king with the spells of A lively soul 
in a lovely form — Asluaga herself was 
not more omnipotent in power than 
was the strange daughter of the snows. 
And day by day, over Svenska's beauty 
there crept a new effarm — a softness 
and all-subduing womanliness, that 
endowed with life and warmth the 
once passionless form. The spell 
thrilled through Olof *8 whole nature, 
and his soul bent like a rood before 
the storm of wijd emotions that swept 
over him. 

Oh, thou pure angel, who weenest 
all alone, on whom has faded tho light 
of that dearest smile — who secst ouch 
day the lovo wane, though an innate 
nobleness still makes duty keep its 
place in the* heart where it was thy 
heaven to rest I Hermolin I will thy 
love fail now? — will it sink in the 
trial, or will it forgot itself and its own 
wrongs, and watch over the sinner 
with tenderness and prayers, until it 
bring him back in forgiveness, repent- 
ance, and peace ? 

Listen how that faithful, patient 
he.art answers the bitterness which tho 
stern monk poyrs out ag<ainst tho err- 
ing one who is tempted to betray such 
love. 

** My father,” said Hermolin, when 
Aifsgarius would fain have dealt out 
reproaches and threatenings against 
her husband — «my father, condemn 
him not yet. It ia a bitter struggle ; 

is tempted sore. How sweet her 
9|in^ is ! — how glorious her beauty I— 
while I, alas ! alas! — I have only love 
to- give him. And then she is from 
his own North, and she speaks to him 
of his fathers, and her wild nature 
governs his. Oh, my Olof I that I 
could be all this— that I could make 
myself more like thee— more worthy 
to win thy love." 
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Ami when the inflexible npirit of 
Anfigarius in .)«*'< foinleiuning the 
{tin, shut out all compassion for the 
ainneff Hermoliii only wept, 

«f Oh, father, ha\f pity on him— on 
me. lie did love mo onoe— he will 
lovo me yet. I will be patient ; and 
love is 80 strong to bear— ^so omnipo- 
tent in prayers ; heaven will keep him 
from sin, and 1 shall win him back. 
Olof, m^ Olof 1 God will not let me 
die, until thou lovest me I have 
loved, as 1 do lovo tbea — my sours 
soul ! — my life’s blessing !*' 

And ere the words were well utter- 
ed, an ajurel carried them to heaven, 
and thea^wt them down again, like 
an echo, upon the spirit of him who 
had won such love. The invisible in- 
fluence fell upon him, even though he 
stood alone with Svenska, overwhelm- 
ed with the delirium of her presence. 

She had enchained his soul ; she 
had drawn from his lips the avowal 
of wild and sinful passion ; she had 
strengthened her power over him, by 
bringing into the earthly bond all the 
influences of their ancient faith, to 
which she had won him* back; and now, 
her end gained, Svenska quailed be- 
fore the tempest she had raised. 

What power was it which had 
changed the priestess, who once cast 
her arms to heaven with that terrible 
vow, into the treuiMiiig woman who 
dared not look on Olof’s face ; and 
who, even in her triumphant joy, 
shrank before the wild energy of his 
words. 

He promised her that her heart’s 
desire should be accomplished — that 
no Christian prayer should be heard 
in Odhi's land — that the monk and his 
proselytes should be swept from the 
face of tlic earth. 

Why was it, 0 Svenska, that oven 
then, when the flash of triumph had 
passed from thine eyes, they sank to- 
wards earth, and thy pale lips quivered 
like ft weak girl’s ? 

•* There is one thing more, Olof, 
and then 1 give ^ee my love,” she 
said. *‘Tho shadow is passing, kndL 
Odin's smile will again brighten « 
shores ; but the land is still deftliffiX 
Idood only can make it pure ; there 
must be a sacriflee.'’ 

Her voice rose, her stature dilated, 
and Svenska was again the inspired of 
the Nornir. As Olof beheld her, even 
his own bold spirit quailed beneath the 
terrible strength of hers. 


<< There must he a sacrifice I” she re- 
peated in yet more vehement tones. In 
the dark night a voice haunts me, and 
the words are ever the same ; when I 
look on the snow-mountains, I see 
there traces of blood, whicli never 
pass away. Odin demands the ofler- 
ing, and will not be appeased. Olof! 

I am thine ti(ben thou hast given up 
the victim I” 

*^Who?” murmured Olof, instinc- 
tively drooping his face beneath the 
glare of those terrible eyes. 

She sloped over him ; her soft 
breath ^wept his cheek ; her fair ser- 
pent lips approached his ear ; they 
uttered one name — HermoUn 1” 

He sprang from her side with a thud- 
doring cry. One moment be covered his 
eyes, as thougli to shut out some hor- 
rible sight, and then the tempted stood Jk 
face to face with the tempter. The 
veil had fallen : ho beheld in her now, 
not the beautiful heguiler, but the 
ghastly impersonation of the meditated 
sin. It stood revealed, the crime in 
all its black deformity ; it hissed at 
him in that perfumed breath ; it 
scorched him iii the lightnings of these 
lustrous eyes. Horror-stricken and 
dumb, he gaeerl, until at last his lips 
formed themselves into the echo of 
that one word — Heriuolin !”♦ 

It Aill like a sunbuDit upon bis 
clouded spirit, and, lining trough 
that blackest darknes^ Olof beheld 
the light, lie sprang towards it ; for 
there was yet a beauty and a nobleness 
in the young Northman’s soul — liow 
else could Hermoliu have loved him ? 
Through the silent hall rang that 
name — bil.’sting from the husband’s 
lips and heart — first as a murmur, 
then as a wild, yearning cry — Her- 
molii) ! Hermolin !” 

Surely it was an angel who bore that 
call to the wife’s e%r— who guided her 
feet all unwittingly to where her* be- 
loved wrestled tRth that de^ly siif., 
Lo ! as it were in answer to his voice, 
Hermolin sto^ it the ontr^noe of the 
hall. ^ Olof gljnpsd at Svem^ ; her 
gleaming eyeeiyMPwrithing 1i^ and 
her heauty, seemed changad to tlm 
likeness of a fiend. And there, sofit^ 
smiling on him, with the meek, 
face of old, leaned Hermolin, her ajWv 
stretched out, as if to welcome him, in 
forgiveness and peace, to th# shelter of 
that pure breast. 

He fled the^. There w|S a cry 
such os rarely flirsts from iin’B lips 
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— " Ilermolin, Hermolinj save me I” 
atid tlie proud one knelt at her feet» 
hiding his face in her garmeiute# press- 
ing her pure hands upon his^^ml^ as 
though to shut out the the 

lure which so nearly led him on to a 
fearful sin* 

Hermolin asked nought^ said nought 
— but she folded her arms round hU 
neck i she knelt beside himj and dre^ 
his head to her bosom> as a mother 
would a beloved and repentant child. 
Thou she whispered softly* ** t)lof, my 
Olof, come !" and led him away, his 
hand still clinging fur safety and guid- 
ance to that faithful one of hors ; and 
his eyes nov^r daring to turn aumy 
from that face* which looked on Him 
like an angel's from out of heaven* itill 
of love so holy* so completo* that par- 
don itself had no place there. 

Svenska stood beholding them, and 
still and fixed as stone* until Olof's 
form passed from her sight ; then she 
fell to tho earth without a cry or 
sound. 

Ulva's breast was soon her pillow — 
Ulva who btiunted her steps like a 
shadow. No mother's fondness could 
have pquved out more passionate words 
over the insensible form ; hut when 
the shadow of seeming death left the 
beautiful face* her manner became 
ligaio .that of distant and reverent ten- 
dernoss. 

“ Priestess of the Noniir, awake 1” 
she said. Let the curse of Odin 
fall . we will go far hence into the 
wild mountains* and leave tho race of 
llialmar to perish. Th% vow was 
vain ; hut Nornir were not w holly piti- 
less. No shame has fallen upon thee, 
pure Daughter of the Snows 1" 

Svenska heard not — regarded not. 
Drawing herself away from all sup- 
port, the young priestess stood erect. 
She spoke* not to Ulva* but uttering 
her thoughts aloud — 

** Dread Nornir I is this your will ? 
Ye deceived mo — nay* hut T beguiled 
m>se]f. How could evil work out 
good ? Odin scorns the unholy offer- 
ing ; th&jinful vow brings its own 
puiiishnwH Olof* Olof I whom I 
came to ftetroy, I love thee, as my own 
soul I love thee* and in vain." 

It was 110 more the priesioss* but 
a desolate* despairing woman who lay 


therem the cold ground# and moaned 
in inoi6ntro]labfe anguish. Ulva* stung 
to tho heart* gazed on her without a 
word. The day of requital had come 
at last. 

When the misty light of day ohangad 
into the star-lit beauty of a northeirti 
night# a clear sound pieroed the id- 
lenco of the hall. It was the Chria* 
>tian vesper-hymn* led by a fVe&h young 
%(ilce* through whose melody trem- 
bled a tone *of almost angelic gladness 
— the voice of Hermolin* Svenska# 
aroused from her trance* sprang madly 
on her feet. 

Olof* Olof*" she cried, ** the curse 
of Odin will fall ; they will beguile 
thy soul* and 1 shall never see thee 
after death in the blessed dwellings of 
the iCser. Is there np help — no atone- 
ment ? Ah 1" she continued* and her 
voice suddenly rose from the shrillness 
of despair to tho full tone of joy-— I 
see it now. Odin ! thy will is clear : 
mine ear heard truly — mine eye saw 
phiin. The sacrifice — it shall be offer- 
ed still, and Gdin's wrath be turned 
away. To tho mountain* to the moun- 
tain* to the mountain ! — son of Hiai- 
mar* son of Hialmar I 1 will yet await 
thee in the Valhalla of thy fathers.*' 

She darted from the hall, and bound- 
ed away witJi the speed of tho wind. 
Night and day* night and day* far up 
in the mountains* did Ulva follow that 
flying form, until at times she thought 
It was only the spirit of the priestess 
that still flitted on before her sight. ' 
At last she came to a wild ravine* in 
which lay a frozen sea of snow ; on 
its verge stood that white shadow* 
with the outstretched arms* and tho 
amber-floating hair. • 

As Ulva lotkcd* there grew on tho ^ 
stillness a sound like the roaring of ] 
the sea; and a mighty siiow-hillow, 
loosened from its mouutain cave* came 
heaving on ; nearer, nearer it drew, 
and the pale shape was there still ; it 
passed* and the Daughter of tho Snows 
slept beneath them. 

Tho Daughter of the Snows !— 
whence* then* that shriek of inother'M 
agony, the last that ever parted Ultfu's 
liph — « My child, my# child!" 

Death* the great veilcr of niyileimP^ 
keep until eternity one dread ftecret 
more ! 

D. M. M. 
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THE KABYMP?^Oy AtBtftIA 

This work is made up of separate nar« i^xoasd theni> so far as he honestly 
ratires, while its unity is maintained cam These tragic scenes cast their 
by their having reference to the on 6 | dark shadows over a work which is, 
topic of Algeria. It is written with in other respects, full of good feeling, 
liveliness and good senses tells of tho ^and almost always gay. 
moving accidents of a strange cam- r The extensive territory called tho 
paign, graphically outlines the scenery Kabylia embraces that series of lofty 
of tho route, daguerreotypes the mountains, of which the Djurjura — 
light-hearted, laughter -loving so^ the Mons Ferratus of the ancients — is 
diery of France, and comprises, in the highest, and holds on its rich 
compactest space, a great deal of fresh s]ppes, and in its teeming vales, a po- 
information on tho condition and re- nulation which, it is said, affords not 
sources of French Africa. The first loss than 80,000 fighting men. / This 
and main department of the book ia ^ people retained their independence 
journal of a six weeks' campaign through all the vicissitudes of tho 
against the Kabailes of Algeria. The ^ Turkish rule, and, with tho exception 
word “ Kabail” means ** a tribe," ani of some of the more exposed tribes, 
is applied by the French especially to who, after hard contests, have submit- 
the inhabitants of the mountain bar- ^ted to the French, hold it still. They 
rier between Algiers and Constantine^ v 'rare a bold and industrious race ; and, 
to which district the} give the name except in religion, have nothing in 
of The Kabylie." In strong con- J common with the Arabs of the plains, 
trast to this portion of the work, is tho \ Unlike tbeny they are averse to a 
peaceful character of the second no- wandering flfe, are settled in well- 
tice, which det^s the hazpjrdous Ad** ^built villagast cultivate with ^ro thdm 
venture of Mf/SUchet, j valleys and hlll-sidcs, make their own 

General of Algeria, Whe^ volWfeered f/ agricultural instruments, their arms, 
to go alone in search of the caftnp of r their powder, their baiks and carpets, 
Abd-el-Kader, for tho purpose of tind have works in leather and in ofher 
treatM^HMi him aboub^i/pxchange ?*arte. Their language is the Shilla 
of prisoners, and who, having accoill - ^ tongue, which is quite distinct from 
pUshed his object, returned hi safety. « the Arabic. Their form of govorn- 
A third, and the concluding papes^ lament is also different, being purely ,de- 
describes Mr. Borrer's ri^ tiirou^ P^ocratic > while that of the Arabs is 
the province of Constantine. FfrSt, » Aristocratic. The Kabyle chiefs are 
then, for the campaign in the Ka- called « Amiins,*’ and become so, not 
bylie. • A by inheritance, but by election. The> 

The narrative of a d^'rench razzia’J are bften deposed without form, anli 
may be expected to present some re-jy have seldom much power, the iiopular 
volting features. War is ever slnmi^ induenoe resting mostly w ith the 
and wears its worst aspect when oar3 <^marrabbutts," or saints. In their po- 
ried on amongst the uncivilised 5 but there is this disadvantage—that 

we believe thei e are few in Engiftnd, tribe is a separate re])ubhc, and 

And not many in France, who, after that, in consequence, there are fre- 
making every conceivable allowance^! quent wars amongst them, which, 
will not at once feel that some of th^ # however, all cease on the appearance 
doings described in thiiif volume trans- ’ of a common enemy. Like* most 
gress the limits of honourable conflict, mountaineers, they love th^ bpAms, 
and stain the natno of soldier. They and from a selFconfidenoe, |ndf3(uud b^ 

are, we may add, described our immemorial independeneo, tbe^ ro 

author with a manifest dispositil|n to much disposed to treat invadei^ with 


• ** Narrative of a Campaign Ugainst the Kabailes of Alg(*ria.” By Dawson 

jllorl^er, F.R.G.S. London : Lomrman. d848. 
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«oorn. They^ were> indeed, accus- 
tomed to regard them os judicial vic- 
tims. The stranger who penetrates 
into our country is sent by heaven, it 
being the will of Allah that ho should 
be despoiled by us.*' Again, long 
ufter the French had settled in Al- 
giers and Bugie, their haughty saying 
was, You may sow your grain in tho 
jdains ; but whenever it is our good 
jiloasure, we shall come down and reap 
it." This they had often done in the 
time of the Turks; but the French 
have taught them some impressive 
lessons, and latterly they have shown a 
certain highland prudence mingled 
with their courage. Their answer to 
Ahd-el-Kader, when, in 1H45, he ap- 
jdied to lh(*ni for hospitality for him- 
self and followers, is characteristic : — 

We would wish to yield you that 
hospitality so pleasing to the great 
God ; hut the (llhristian is powerful. 
Wo have this year cultivated certain 
tracts upon the plains of Boghni and 
of ILim/a : our works of husbandry are 
there considerable. The Christian will 
come np to burn our crops ; what 
shall we then say to the poor and 
the needy, who look to us for their 
sustenance ? Behold it is our duty to 
refuse }oiu* deiiuiud, and w'o do re- 
fuse.” Mr. Burrer represents the 
Kab^lcs as practising atrocious barba- 
rities, as roasting their enemies, &c. ; 
hut the charge is made in general lan- 
guige — no instance — no authority ad- 
duced, and we incline to regard it as a 
French exaggeration, which he has 
too hastily imbibed. A people who 
are — as he deseribes the# Kabyles — 
brave, industrious, and well supplied 
with the necessaries of life, aro not 
likely to be i)re-eminently cruel. 

The Kabyles are first-rate tiorse- 
men and crack shots." Their cos- 
tume, well known now, through the 
prints taken from Horace Veroet's 
pictures, consists of the khaiidoura," 
a kind of 'woollen shirt, with large 
loose sleeves, and tho ** burnoose,” a 
white, or black-and-white, woollen 
mantle, with a large hood. The last, 
w’e are told, is worn ** night and day, 
summer and winter, and is handed 
down from generation to generation, 
until perfectly reduced by the ravages 
of time and filth." They have slight 
sandals of hide, and broad huts made 
of the palmetto- leaf, but are generally 
seen with the head uncovered. 


When, in 1846, it was understood 
that Marshal Bugeaud, the Governor- 
General of Algeria, contemplated an 
^ack on the Kabyles, the movement 
was extremely unpopular both in the 
colony and in the mother-country. 
The general opinion amongst too 
settlors, and one to which Mr. Borrer 
seems to lean, was, that if left in peace, 
this people would soon bo attracted 
into dealings with tho French, and 
might, ill ti|ne, acknowledge their su- 
premacy; but that a resort to arms 
would only inflame their aversion to 
all strangers, and to Christians in ])ar- 
ticular, and make them lasting and 
expensive enemies. In France it is 
to the honour of the country, that tho 
character of the previous wars in 
Africa had raised a public feeling 
against new hostilities — Marshal Souit 
expressed his strong disapprobation of 
the measure, the minister of war was 
opposed to it, and a commission, 
charged by the French chambers to 
examine and report upon tho state of 
affairs in Algeria,” laid beforo the go- 
vernment a formal declaration against 
the undertaking. Notwithstanding all 
this, Marshal Bugeaud thought pro- 
per, on his own responsibility, to pro- 
claim war against tho Kabyles, having 
first written to the authorities at home, 
stating that the submission of fhu 
native tribes could never be depended 
on ** Jusqu* ^ ce que la poudre nut par» 
The opinion of Marshal Bugeaud 
is, doubtless t entij^l ed to much respect. , 
During a siF“ years^" goverpment in 
Algeria, he had a good deal raised the 
condition of the colony, and no one 
was better acquainted with its wants 
and resources. He very justly at- 
tached gi'cat importance to — what was, 
in fact, the main object of tho expe- 
dition — the opening of a route by laud 
between Algiers and Bougie, the chief 
stations of the settlement, tho only 
communication between them at that 
time being by sea, and at tho dividing 
distance of thirty-five leagues. In 
this he was pursuing the policy of the 
Romans, who, as is quite plain from 
existing remains, established connect- 
ing routes throughout their Numidia, 
and maintained them in the inpst 
mountainous regions by chains of mili- 
tary posts. Mr. Borrer has often 
halted in the wild province of (*on- 
stantinc to examine the ruins of these 
Roman posts, and their massive blocks 



of stone indicated that they were never 
Wilt for any merely temporary pur- 
pose. The desirableness of establish- 
ing a communication between the chief 
atations of Algiers, Setif, and Bougie, 
through the mountains held by the 
Kabylcs, was felt alike by the colonists 
and by the marshal. The former, 
however, conceived that this object 
in%ht be obtained without having re- 
course to arms, while the latter, no 
doubt, thought that delay would itself 
^ be attended with greater difficulties 
than any which were likely to arise 
from the expedition. Were this ques- 
tion to be determined by the results of 
the undertaking, as known up to the 
present moment, we should say that 
the settlers were in the right. The 
proposed advantages could not he se- 
cured without the maintenance of new 
atutioiis, the increase of the army, and 
the allocation of further funds from 
Francei But if all this was little to 
be expected then, when the expenses 
of Algeria were already much com- 
plained of, it is not to bo hoped for 
now. It must, howevos*, be admitted, 
that the changes which have since 
taken place in the government and 
finance of the parent country were 
elements in the consideration of ibis 
vexata question which neither of the 
parties would have much^ittended to. 
Be, however, the policy of the measure 
what it may, the Mareschal Due D'Isly 
had, «s we have said, resolved to carry 
it out ; and while the wise men of Al- 
giers were vaticinating that starved 
sheep aqd bloated bulletins would be 
its only profits, and that it must be 
abandoned, the sound of trumpet and 
of drum, and the tramp of armed 
men, announced, on the sunny 6th of 
May, that the troops were in motion 
for the Kabylie. 

“ Many a bright eye w'as bedimmed 
that fine May morning, as the gallant 
• Vainquersd*^Af'riquo’ filed by, destined 
to seek ‘ la glorci’ amidst the rude rocks 
and fastnesses of thirt sturdy people — 
that * genus insuperabile hello ’ — which, 
fVom time immemorial, have laughed to 
scorn those passing clouds of foreign 
usurpation beneath which their nei^- 
hours of the plain have so often bowed." 

Mr. Borrer obtained the mafshars 
leave to accompany the ex})cdyHn, and 
having purchased a horse, anffiupplied 
huuself with a mule to carry canteens. 


tent, be attached himself to thq 
sixth squadron of the First Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, the officers of which had 
courteously invited him to mess with 
them. Early on the first morning they 
crossed the Haratch— *lhe Savus of the 
ancients — and proceeded across the 
plain of the Metidja, whioh many 
leagues in breadth 

‘‘As wo traversed the wide Metidja 
(looking like a vast lake from the white 
mist rising from its death-fraught 
swamps)^, here cultivated with corn, and 
there stretching out in wide expanses of 
brushwood and coarse grass, or vast 
marshes producing forests of lofty reeds, 
a fine covert for the wild boar and the 
panther. The stillness of the morning 
was agreeably broken by the music of 
fourteen trumpeters, who preceded our 
squadron, playing, ever and anon, war- 
like airs^ suited to the occasion their 
auditors. Then, as the fair-funding 
tones diod off, did the gay 'troopers 
burst forth into one wild chorus with 
the songs of * La belle Francuj.* All was 
Mjarity and enthusiasm. ‘ Ah, my lads,’ 
thought I, ‘ some of you will he sleeping 
youv IfLst sleep amidst yon snow-clad 
mountains, and some of you will be 
singing rather out of tune as you are un- 
dergoing the iiroces.s of being roasted 
before a^KaW^e fire — hazard do la 
guerre.*”— p. 

They halt at a spot on the Metidja, 
called the “ Arba," where, once a 
week, a large market is held, and 
which is much frequented by the Arabs, 
who bring horses, cattle, &c. It is at 
the foot of Djehel Moussa, ono of the 
lower heigjvts of the Little Atlas, and 
there are many streams about it. “De- 
lightful groves of orange, lemon, and 
pomegranate, with massive clumps of 
lentisl/ and wild olive, adorn this por- 
tion of the plain, and, at this time, the 
earth was gay with flowers of every 
hue, whilst the song of the nightingale 
was heard on all sides, and,'* adds our 
author, “what was better still, our 
horses were revelling in fine herbage.’* 
As the cavalry were moving off, Mr. 
Borrer had an opportunity of observ- 
ing some facts which betray the mal- 
administration of the French. Nume- 
rous Arabs came on the ground to 
glean the corn which was left by the 
horses, 4and it was surprising to see 
the patience with which they picked 
out, grain by grain, the barley from 
amoiJg&t the trampled herbage. Many 
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of those fiunished wretches were, he 
AsaureB us> once proprietors of the soil 
oiTwhich they were now gathering the 
scattered grain, with fear ; many, too, 
belonged to tribes who had not only 
submitted to, hut fought their invaders, 
who* with impolicy, as well as injus- 
tice, had deprived them of their lands^ 
without indemnity, and compelled them 
to recede, and bear with them a stea- 
dier hatred of tho Christians. To 
support these charges, and show that 
they are not the offspring of prejudice, 
he cites the written statcmeitt of one 
of tlie members of the Commission 
tent out to Algeria by the French go.* 
verninent, and to which we have before 
referred. 

At Arba they commenced the asci^nt 
of the Djebcl Moiissn, by a route cut 
along the face of that mountain, and 
leading to the new post of Aumale, 
once the Anzla of the Humans, and 
which is four days' march to the S. E. 
of Algiers. It is to be observed, that 
this road, like all such others in the 
colony, was made by the army, and it 
is a strong fact in support of Marshal 
Bugcaud's view of the pressing im- 
portance of facilitating internal com- 
munication, that, from the wiint of it, 
tho carrying-trade, to tho amount of 
thirteen mill ions of francs, is lost to 
the colonists, being altogether in the 
hands of tho native muleteers. The 
roads in many directions, and to the 
principal outposts, are but pathways 
which are known to the Arabs only, 
and thus the transport of provisions, 
materials, &c., of necessity falls to 
thelm. The following shoAt passage 
describes the scenery of this portion of 
their route, and the shepherd-huts of 
tho natives, which are often fouin^em- 
howci*c<l in myrtles, mingled with the 
bright-flowered coronilla, and the 
dwarf g\im-cistns : — 

1 

“ The mountains wo aro now tra- 
ViTsiiig are intersected by extremely 
deep and beautiful valleys, upon tho 
steep slopes of which are clustered nu- 
merous * goiirbies,’ or huts, forming vil- 
lages, or Slashkrahs/ as tho moun- 
taineers nanie thorn. Theso huls aro 
f oiistrgeted of rough stones, or massi s 
of turf, the iiiterstieos lilled up with 
fiinrl, and with llie dung of catth*. The 
roofs are that died with coarse grass, 
str.iw, or reeds, and hraiidu*s of trees. 
The oxtri‘ijie lowness of th(‘se dwellings 
is remarkable, the walls of fow beiuy, 


more than three fhet In height ; «o that 
the branches coirering the roof often 
touch the ground at the eaves. One 
largo apartment alone is found in each 
hut, a portion of whioh is ertjoved by the 
lamily, and the rest by their Jive stock* 
It is only in the centre, geiioratly, that, 
beneath the ridgo of tho roof, one 
can stand upright. In tho noighb0ttf>» 
hood of these villages the land is well 
cultivated, and crops of remarkably fliae 
boarded wheat were now upon the 
ground.” — ijp. ^9, 30. 

The^^Vrabs are accomplished artistes 
in horsS-stcaling, and in this particular 
have the thievish dexterity of the most 
thoroughbred Thugs of India. They 
sometimes succeed in taking the best 
horse, and from the ctMitre of the 
camp. Our author is led to the topic 
by tho circumstances that several o^ 
their troop steeds arc^stolon at One of 
their bivouacs : — 

** Those predatory horse-fanciers re- 
ject, with disdain, bad cattle, and it is 
always tho flnosl horsiss which disappear 
in so myotcrious a manner, dii spite of 
sentinels and tethers. Gilted with the 
most untiring patience, the MofUbm 
horse-btcaler emfdoysmany cunning ma.. 
nmuvres to ajipropriato such horses ai 
please him. For instance, whei*o there 
are clumps of brushwood in and about 
the bivouac, die will traiidform hiinsClf 
into a walking bush, fastening around 
his body boughs of lirusbwood, carefully 
at ranged so as to cover him from head 
to foot ; then, as the darkness comes on, 
wUl he station himself, watching, wi^i 
the eyes of a lynx, each movoinoiit of the 
biMitincl ; he advances inch by inch, 
ing advantage of each change of guaril 
to gain ground. An hour does not ad^ 
vance him, perhaps, more than a fow 
yards, 'i'he seiitinol sees nothing but a 
mass of brushwood, and confounds it 
with those scattertil around. At last, 
the coveted horse at hand, the crafty 
Arab quits for an instant his disguise, 
detaches the footstrap, and attaches in 
its stead a small cord, of great length, 
liis leafy cloak again resumed, he itom- 
mcnces his relredt, and, arrived at 
a distiincc, gently tugs tho cord ; tho 
horse advances a step or two, then 
pauses ; another jerk produces another 
step or two, and, after duo per sever- 
ance, ho is at tho confines of tno camp, 
mounted, and galloping like lightning. 
Others will advance in the same stoallliy 
manner upon their belly, inendy holding 
a brand beforu thorn. And another niodu 
ii this : Tho robber will lead a mari* 
into the Roighbourliooil of tho camp. 
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th6 hor&es of tlie country being all en- 
tire horses, the vicinity of a mare rcn- 
d<»r8 thorn outrageous. Snuffing the 
night-air, the gnlTant steed hursts his 
bonds, and dashes from the rauip. The 
robber trusts to chance that the most 
tiery only will full into the &nai*e, and, 
mounting his marc, away ho goes. The 
noblo pursuer follows madly the track 
of liis desire — 

* TLro* Ilia uianu and tuil tlic ind aings 

Onward, onward, they fly — ^tlio pursuer 
and the pursued — throiiglK the brush- 
wood, across the wide plain, or into 
the hoart of the mountains. Tliore does 
the seducer seize his prize, and, delight- 
ed with hib hiieces.s, le.ads him to his 
gourbie. llis admiring brother-rascals 
gather round, and, examining with a 
critical eye the nobl<‘ prisoner, Jangh to 
scorn the ‘dog of a Christian,’ his former 
owner. Numerous, indeed, are the ma- 
nueuvres tlius pul in jiractice by the 
Africtin liorsc-stcaler, and often is he 
successful ; hut woe helido him if he is 
caught.” — pp. 31-3. 

The French cavalry in Africa are 
well inountedi especially their finest 
jregiment, the ChassSurs d’Afriejue, 
who have all Arab horses, and these 
are found to be better suited to the 
climate, and more capable of enduring 
fatigue, than the horses of France and 
Sardinia, with which many of the 
other regiments arc suj^died. Tlie 
Arab horse is, like his native master, 
abstemious — A little green meat, or 
chopped straw, or even a few leaves 
of tho wild artichoke upon an emer- 
gency, will sustain his courage for a 
good length of time, and a ration of 
barley is a luxury to him whilst tho 
European stood craves his three feeds 
a-day, and cannot endure the want of 
water. Oats ho cannot get, as there 
are none in Algeria ; Isarley is used 
there, as being less heating. The breed 
of horses has much degenerated in Al- 
geria, owing to the wars there, and to 
the discouragement of tliose who breed 
them. The native dealer knows that 
if he has a fine horse he will be obliged 
to give him up to the I'Vench at their 
own price, or for nothing. The French 
are trying to remedy this evil by es- 
tablishing “ haras,” or places for breed- 
ing and improving the race of horses 
in Algeria. Tho best arc now found 
in the province of Constantine, and es- 
pecially at Setif, and at Bone, tho an- 
cient Hippoiia, where Saint Augustine 
lived 'Olid died! Mr. Borrer states 


the mean'price given by the "remonte’^ 
for cavalry horses at about 425 francs, 
that is, about £17. When tho French 
first came, in 1 830, horses wero more 
plenty, and such as answered for the 
cavalry were to be had at little more 
than half the present price, that is, 
for about 280 francs. 

We have observed that tho French 
officers employ their men at the out- 
posts in road-making ; they have an- 
other practice, which wo might do well 
to imitate, that is, a system of allot- 
ting gardens to their soldiers. Mr. 
Borrer saw, at Guelma, the Caltum 
of classic times, in tho province 
Constantine, a fine piece of ground, 
well dressed and cultivated in this 
mt^nner. 

But to return, a nos moutons ** — 
if a reader of the hook before us can 
consent to the application of this term 
— to the French troops in the Kahylie, 
Their lino of march now lay through 
a hilly country, cultivated, in part, 
with corn, and, until their approach, 
thickly inhabited ; for they passed vil- 
lage after village, which were all alike 
tenantlcss and silent. To this indica- 
tion of hostility another was now 
added, A soldier, during a mid-day 
halt, went down to the river-side to 
drink, and was fired at from a covert 
on the opposite bank and killed. This 
was the first blow, and three Arabs, 
seen dashing across the ground at 
full gallop, were the first inhabitants 
tlicy beheld. In consequence of this 
commencement of hostilities, some va- 
cant gourbies” were set on fire, and 
as the cukimn was moving through a 
rich district, armed foragers were sent 
out, each man with a sickle and a sack, 
to cut down the ripening wheat, groups 
of the inhabitants gazing from the 
heights, vowing vengeance, no doubt, 
on the hated Koumis.” The Ka- 
byles rely much on night attacks, to 
which the Arabs of the plain are not 
at all given. This being known, tho 
sentinels were doubled, and it seems 
to have been well for them that they 
took this immediate j^recaution : — 

“Now soft-winged evening came ho- 
vering over us, chasing from tlie wood- 
lands and tlie .sand-r«»rk heights the 
gilded tints of the setting .sun. Repose 
w'as in tiie eanip : suddenly a sharp fu- 
silado greeted our cars — the Kabaih's 
were attacking ono of our outposts 
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Thr ring of the Frencli carbine, anti 
<ho dull explosion of the Kabylo gun, 
vvero easily distinguishable ; for the lat- 
f I r are loaded with enormous charges of 
)»o's\(lor, badly rammed down. Volley 
hueceeded volley. The \oice of the 
nightingale was hushed; for man mar- 
red the tranquillity of htT abode. The 
M'ailing jackal fled far aloof; and the 
crafty lynx, prowling forth upoi» her even- 
ing oil asc, bounded into the dark recesses 
of th(* tangled covert. A fiendish yell 
fi’oni the rcpu1s(>d mountuineers reached 
oiir cars ; toon all was quiet again, and 
the stillness of the ensuing night was 
only interrupted afterwards by drop- 
ping shots frf»m difterent quarters of 
t Ik' ctimp, chiefly proceeding from French 
iniisketb, directed against robber Arabs, 
descHt'd by the sharp-eyed sentinels 
amidst the brushwood.” — p. Gfi. * • 

On the following day they passed 
some Kabyle towns, which wore a far 
superior aspect to the miserable gour- 
dnes they had seen before. They looked, 
from a distance, much like Italian vil- 
lages, and not inferior to them. The 
houses were of stone, well tiled, and 
with roofs presenting regular gable- 
ends. The first of tlieso towns, Targe, 
compact, and well built, belonged to 
the Omod-Mansour, a rich tribe, and 
was named Mansuur.*' The guides 
said that, on a mountain in the buck 
ground, there was a city belonging to 
this tribe which had a population of 
eighteen lliousand souls. Opposite to 
Mansour was another considerable 
town, belonging to the Bcni-Yala, and 
called “ Cher fa.** The fertile \ alley 
w hich divided these towns was covered 
with “fine crops of corn, th# ground 
clear, and beautifully cultivated. In- 
numerable and gigantic olive-trees, 
some isolated, others clumped tc^e- 
thor, all most scientifically grafted by 
their owners, and producing the finest 
fruit, vary the low lands, and adorn 
the slopes of the surrounding hills. 
No sounds were heard from these 
towns, and not a soul was seen ; they 
were, like the small villages they had 
])assed, to all appearance deserted. 
*riie column next entered the territory 
of the Beni Abbes,*' the wealthiest 
and most renowned of all the tribes in 
the Knbylie, and distinguished amongst 
them, not only by their boldness in war, 
but by their industry and skill in many 
arts. Their district comprises a vast 
extent of mountainous country, with 
rich slopes and highly-cultivated vales. 
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The Marshal deputed an allied sheikh, 
a khalif of influence, who accompanied 
the expedition, to hold council with 
the chiefs of this tribe, and urge 
them to offer submission, and to allow 
the French troops to traverse their 
territory in peace. This chief passed 
a night with them; but though he 
made known to them the power of the 
French, and their determination to de- 
vastate their homes in the event of a 
refusal, the/ not only declined to yield, 
but demanded some thousand dollars 
for the right of passage for the co- 
lumn, adding, that if it were not paid 
they would « wipe them from the face 
of the earth.** There is reason to be- 
lieve that they had always succeeded 
in enforcing this toll from the Turks, 
and we presume the^; thought either 
that they could defend their passes 
.against any force, or that the Chris- 
tians, like the Turks, would rather 
pay the money than have recourse 
to violence. In this they were much 
mistaken* Great was the rejoicing 
amongst the French soldiers when it 
was understood that they were to be 
opposed. Tired of the monotony of a 
peaceful march, they longed for the 
c.xeitemcnt of combat. Henceforth 
they wore determined to show them- 
selves unsparijpg enemies 

“ Onward,” says om* author, “ wo 
marched, trampling beneath our feet 
vast (‘\tonts of corn, almost ready for 
tho sickle ; smiling fertility before us — 
devastation in our roar. Every blade 
and every head of corn was crushed to 
earth.” 

Amidst all this anger and excite- 
ment, there were few amongst them 
who did not view with admiration tho 
scenery through which they were pass- 
ing. A lofty isolated mountain reared 
its unclouded peak before them. This 
was the Djebel-ben-Thom,** and be- 
hind that, from cast to west, extended 
the barren heights of tho mighty Djur- 
jura, whose summits are for ever cap- 
ped with glistening snow. Who that 
remembers that Africa is the clime, 
summer the tide, and May the hour, 
will not sympathise with our author 
when he says — 

“ It may well be imagined with what 
longing eyes wc gazed upon that puro 
SHOW ; for tho water of tho river was 
tepid from the great heat, and tiio 

P 
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parched breath of the sirocco wind was 
upon US.” 

A rill of cool sweet water, flowinp^ 
from the heights, crossed the spot on 
which they were about to bivouac, 
but the envious natives cut it oif, 
turning its course higher up on the 
bills. Alas, for the bitter feelings 
which all such incidents engender on 
the eve of conflict 1 

The firing of guns heat d, ever and 
anon, as the column procccd(>d in its 
march, announced that the Beni Abbes 
were making signals of its approach, 
and soon their green banners vi ere for 
the first time seen. There were two 
large standards jdantc'd upon the ridge 
of a lofty and extensive precipice; 
around which were grouped tlie chiefs 
and elders of tCe lleni- Abbes, while 
hundreds of the tribe were ranged in 
various stations, watching tlwir ene- 
mies. They were all well armed with 
long guns, Spanisli blundorbiisses, pis- 
tols, the cruel Kabyle sword, and other 
offensive weapons. Sqine volleys were 
exchanged, and a drojiping fire was 
kept up until the sun had set, when, 
in that climate, darkness soon fol- 
lows : — 

“ All now’ was Mill fjr half an hour 
or more ; (lie lusneii) gl^utd with the 
luuuntain fires, but not a ydl or a shot 
was heard : it was a dead silenei*, hrokeii 
only by the sigliiug ot the wind, a it 
swept across the camp in fitful gusts. 
This was but a suspicious lull, how ev ci ; 
and about eight i*.m. the storm burst 
forth in all its fury. A hellish yell f j om 
a thousand throats at oiiee, aceompanii.d 
by furious uillovs ])ouied in from .ill 
sides, aiutounced aeomhiiud and vigo- 
rous attack upon the various outposts. 
It was a glorious moment. The dark 
veil of night was rent by unc'easing 
flashes of musketry ; (he fierce cries of 
the French soldiery mingled with the 
unearthly bow Is of tboir assailants, as 
the latter, bafiied and ri*i>ulsed by supe- 
rior discipline ami defcriniii.itioii, were 
forced back into the cm eri, from wlicnce 
again they would presentl} dash forth 
with renewed shouts, responding to flic 
encouraging war-cries ol their womni, 
who, cofleetcd about flic fires upon the 
heights, stirred up the fi(*rct* Tlames, 
singing the glorious* deeds of the war- 
riors of their tribe. Iti spito of their 
determined braver>, the ontjiosts, after 
repealed and gallant struggles willi 
th< ir numerous foe, wore coiupdled to 
fall bade upon the ‘grand gaidi ' 
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This raised still more the spirits of the 
assailants, who, rushing mactly on every 
side, were only ropulsea by vigorous and 
lepcated cliargcs of the bayonet. 

“ About this time orders were issued 
for the tents to be struck, and the 
troops to lie on the ground ; for sliowcrs 
of balls wero whistling and falling in 
every direction — sources of thoughtless 
rnirtu to those to whom they were not 
billeted; for every narrowescape, every 
shave of tb(‘ whiskers from these leaden 
iness( nger-i of death, begot a volley of 
jests and sarcasms from the groups ga- 
thered {il)Ou1 the smouldering camp- 
fires. oiio of these whistbrs 

sei'med to have been billeted for myself; 
lor, having rolled a stone near one of 
the fires, to sc rv’c me for a pillow, my 
head was no sooner placed upon it than 
an envious Kal)}le semt a bullet, which, 
striking the stone* within a few inches of 
my patc‘, almost made me swallow tlic* 
cigar in my iiioiitli. Had it arrived a 
mimitc* sooner, it would jirobjibly have 
gone through iny lu'ad, which had lM*c‘n 
leposing upon the same* spot befoietJic* 
luxury of a pillow had seduced me to 
**eek the fricmdly aid.'’— pp 8‘), PO. 

By one o’clock the moon rose, and 
the enemy retired. They conceived, 
as it afterwards appeared, from the 
silence in the camp, and from the fact 
that the troops were Ijing down, that 
they bad gone far to aeeonipli-»h tlnur 
threat of wiping these Christians 
fi om the face of the earth.” 

The first visit was thus made by the 
Kab^les, and it was soon returned. A 
little before dawn there was a noise- 
less movement in the camp : no truiu- 
l)c( was sounded, and the word of com- 
inaml wif*** jiasscd along the* ranV9 in a 
whisper. B} four in the morning,^ 
eight battalions “sans sacs,*’ with a* 
suiijll body of c*n\aliy, and some moun- 
tain-guns were toiling up the first 
heights, the marshal having derided 
on destroy inir some of the UabyJc 
towns. 'Phis ccilumn had much diffi- 
culty in scramhling up the first hill, 
and a nude, laden with a gun, sent 
Mr. Bon er, horse and all, headlong 
down a steep slope, anathematising 
the jirickly thorns of the wild jujeb.” 
They, however, soon reached the base 
of two lofty lidges of rock, which 
(‘uminnnded the pass, and where the 
Bcni-Al)bes — seen in vast numbers — 
opened on them a ddermiiied fire. 
This was not returned for about 
twenty niinutcs, during which lime the 
rVeiicb threw out some skirmishers 
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Amongfit the brushwood in one direct 
tion, whilo a column was s^nt to turn 
tho heights. Pending this moveinontf 
the Kaoylo fire was extremely hot^and 
balls wore whistling around the French 
who wore* waiting below. They, as 
our author tells us, philosophically 
]ighle<l their pipes, and their indiife- 
reii(*o to danger was, it seems, shared 
by one of the gentler sex : — 

“ One could not but admire tho 
“ sniii^ iVoid'* of a pretty “ vivandiore,’' 
w1m> sat upon her horse, liilly exposed to 
this lire, with her laughing fucoi over- 
slwulowed by a little hat, ad<trned with 
long feathers, cocked knowingly on one 
side, and jesting liglit-hoartodly with 
lliose around her. There she sat, ca- 
^ alier-fashion, with her canvas trou- 
sers and red tuui«i, evidently enjoying# 
I he (>.\eil(‘inent of tho inonicnt and tho 
music of tho bullets.” — p. 04. 

Mr. Borrer had leisure to remark 
on the i^harp twang of the Kahyle hul- 
lel, and picking up one, he found it of 
small calibre, and cut round, as if 
carved with a knife, which accounts 
for the peculiar sound, as well as for 
the dangerous wound it gives. 

“ Tho Zouaves, w'ilh their lo^^Jbher 
1 •.e-kins and loose Oriental Iroitkers, 
might now be seen oceujiying the .suiii- 
mii.i of th(‘ preeipiees, which, half an 
hoin* before, were (tovorc'd with Kabailes, 
and the green hunting was no longer 
^ isihle. How the Zouave.s ever get there, 
was surprising to those not ae<iuaiuted 

itii them ; but their troops scale rucks 
with the agility of mountain goats, 
combining the utmost enduraiiee with 
great hardiness and strength ; i(ir they 
are all picked men, and g<Mit‘rall\ of ra- 
Iher short .stature, hioad-shouldered, 
(li'cp-broasted, and hull-neek('d — imicli 
more servieeahlo men (for such fighting}, 
at all events) than our six-foot gremu 
«liei\s.” — ^p. IXi. 

Those N umldian sepoys, the Zouaves, 
were first formed into regi;upents by 
(General Clausel, in 1H30, and were 
at that time coin])osed wholly of na- 
tives, hut they have now mingled with 
them a large number of French. 
Their Oriental costume is picturesque, 
'and their arms consist of the musket, 
bayonet, and the short Homan sword, 
'riiey have been engaged in every af- 
fair of note in Africa, and have uni- 
formly distinguished themselves. They 
neither give nor obtain rpiarler, but 


are described as eager for plunder, 
and 'superlatively cruel* It vras at the 
h md of this corps that Lamorici^re 
mounted the breach at Constantine, 
where the Turks and Kabyles made a 
iiiemorahle defence. Ho was then 
their colonel. 

“ It was,” adds our author, in 
cheering them on during that murder- 
ous struggle that this talented ofiicer, 
then their colonel, so narrowly escaped 
a hideous dent]i, from the explosion of 
numerous magazines, the fire from 
which, falling upon the bags of powder 
borne by the soldiers of the * genie,* 
grievously wounded him, hh‘w half his 
incii into eternity, and rendert‘(l a por- 
tion of his venerable ‘ Cirta’ an infernal 
eliaos of ruins, flames, and ilying 
wretebes, vainly struggling to draw 
their mangled bodies from tlio dtwour- 
irig fire.” • 

Tlje Kabyles were driven from 
height to height, keeping np, however, 
a steady and heavy fire. The villages 
were situated on summits, and over- 
looked from the hills around by isolated 
towers, lofty, square at, tho base, and 
carried up in an octagonal form. 
These are supposed to have been holy 
places of resort in time of peace, and 
to have served as watch-towers during 
war. They were looped, and an un- 
ceasing fire potfred from them ; hut 
Congreves and obusiers were brought 
into play, and the gnrri.son was soon 
compelled to leave them. The Ka- 
hyles dread the obusicr, which they call 
the tmee-jiring cannon. They fly from 
the direction which the ‘ obus’ takes, 
and will not again appproach the spot 
where it falls. 

The assailants still advanced, hut, 
from the nature of the ground, wdth 
extreme difficulty,* and exposed to a 
fire from several of such towers, in the 
neighbourhood of the villages, as we 
have described. Two or three of the 
soldiers, in mounting to these attacks, 
fell dead, from the desperate exertion 
and tho intense heat ; and the cavalry 
\ dashing on, or floundering amongst 
the rocks, had a hard, but an excit- 
ing run. 

“ The villages were all surroundiid 
with walls of about twelve feet in 
height, '^nd composed of stones cement- 
ed together with mud mingled with 
chopped straw ; a strong fence of thorny 
bushes crowning them, and imponotra- 
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blo hedgos of the prichly poar growing 
along their base. The inhabitant & fired 
chiefly from the loopholes pierced in 
those walls, and in the walls of the 
houses. Upon the terraces of tlie latter 
also might be seen picturesque groups 
of gaunt warriors, their flowing bur- 
nooses thrown back, as they handled 
with activity their long guns. In one 
of these last villages some half-doxeii 
of lh(‘m boldly reuiniued, after the gn at 
bod^ of their comrades had fled, in a 
large square building, coiumanding the 
entrance of the village oj/l the side we 
approached , and kept up a determined 
fire at ‘ liotf/ potiant,' It W'as all to no 
avail, however; the narrow streets were 
soon crowded with Froiieh troops — ra- 
vishing, massacring, and plundering on 
all bides. Neither sex nor ago was re- 
garded — the sword fell upon all alike. 
From one house, blood-stained soldiers, 
laden with spoil, passed forth as 1 en- 
tered it. Uport the floor of one of tho 
chambers lay a little girl, of twelve or 
fourteen years of age: there she lay, 
weltering in gore, tand in the agonies of 
death ; an ai'eurb ed ruffian thrust his 
bayonet into her. Clod will rc(|uitc hiiu. 
In anotlier house, a wrinkled old woman 
sat crouched upon the matting, rapidly 
muttering, in the agony of fear, prayers 
to Allah, with a troiiibliiig tongue. A 
piefty child, of si\ or seven years old, 
iadoiiwilh silver and eorul ornaments, 
clung to her side, her eyes streaming 
w ith tears as she clasped her aged mo- 
ther’s arm. The soltlicry, mad with 
blood and rage, w^ere nigh at hand. T 
seized the fair child ; a moment was left 
to force her into a dark recess at the 
far end of the building; some ragged 
matting thrown before it served to con- 
ceal her ; and whilst I w'as making signs 
to her mother to hold silence, soldiers 
rushed in. ^oine ransacked the habita- 
tion; others prieked the old female with 
their bayonets. ‘ Soldiers, will you slay 
an aged woman ‘ No, monsieur,’ said 
ono fellow, * wo will, not kill her; but 
her valuables are concealed, and we 
must have them.’ 

“ 111 nearly ('very house were vast jars 
of oil (for t he Kabyles make, consunx*, 
and sell vast qiianfities), often six or 
seven feet in heiglit, and ranged in roi^s 
around the chambers. lloles being 
rapped in all those jars, the houses w'cre 
soon Hooded with (dl, and streams of it 
were pouring dow’ii the very street*-. 
When th<* soldiers liad ransacked tho 
dwellings, and smashed to atoms all that 
they could not carry off, or did not think 
worth seizing as spoil, they lu'aped tho 
lemnants and mattings together, and 
fired them. As 1 was hastily t raversing 
the narrow streets, to regain the oulbide 


of tho villago, disgusted with the hor- 
rors I bad witnessed, flames burst forth 
on all sides, and torrents of fire came 
swiftly gliding dowm the thoroughfares, 
for the flames had gained the oil. An 
instant I turned, tho fearful doom of 
tho poor concealed child and the de- 
crepit mother flashing on my mind. It 
was too laic ; wdio could distinguish the 
house ainong.«-l hundreds exactly simi- 
lar? The fire was eraekliug, blazing 
with increased fury, and there was no 
time to lose. Tho w'ay of tho gateway 
W'as barred W'ith roaring flames ; serain- 
bliiig to tho terrace of a low building, 1 
threw myself over the wall. The un- 
fortunate Kabyle child was, doubth'ss, 
consumed, with lu'r aged ]un*ent. ll(»w 
many oth(‘Ps may have sbareJ her fate 1” 
— 101-4. 

< Alas! are these the idolaters of 
glory — the soldiers of civilization ? 
tjow deeply have the French to blush 
for their triumphs in Africa! How 
must tho chivalrous amongst them la- 
ment that their well-established valour 
is ungraced by mercy — their national 
honour stained by such demon acts as 
we have recorded^ and the homethiiig 
** more exquisite still,** which is almost 
too bad and too painful to be rekd : — 

“ The soldiers pronouiieed the coun- 
try ^ Jolhiieni neffot/S and 1 heard two 
ruflians, after the sacking was over, re- 
lating with great gusto how many young 
girls had been burnt in one house, after 
\ being abused by their brutal comrades 
and themselves. They proiuuinced that 
house *jolinivHl neltvye* also. It was 
indeed a very favourite phrase W'itli 
them.*’ — p. 1 13. 

The Vest of the villages which was 
thus consumed by fire had all the ap- 
jiearaiice of opulence. There wero 
filuries in it of arms, gunpowder, 
haiks, burnooses, and other stuffs, and 
shops of workers in silver, in cord, 
venders of silks and articles pf French 
and Tunisian manufacture, brought 
by the traders of the tribe from Al- 
giers and Tunis. Tho quantity of 
spoil taken by the captors was im- 
mense, and the soldiers also found con- 
bidorabio sums of money. 'Fhe pow'der 
was so fine that the French said, with 
biller feeling, that it was made in ' 
Kngland ; it is, however, well known 
that the Kabyles make it very fine 
themselves. In some of the houses 
Mr. Borrer observed vast coffers of 
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walnutt^oody handsomely carved and 
richly ornamented. These were full 
of boohs and bundles of manuscripts. 
These — cases, and manuscripts, and 
books — the Vandal soldiery set on fire. 
One work only, which proved to be a 
Koran, was saved by our author, and 
ho was offered two hundred francs for 
it by a taleb of the chief mosque of 
Alf^iers: “ for," said this personage, 

I do not like so holy a book to be in 
the hands of a Christian.” The Arab 
soldiers saved some few manuscripts^ 
and preserved them with carh — but 
the great mass of them was destroyed; 
and who can tell what treasures of an- 
tiquity, what translations from lost 
classic works into the Arabic, thus for 
ever perished ? • 

The tribe of the Beni- Abbes is said 
to number forty thousand souls ; and 
at the close of this conflict, their great 
chief, Hamon Tahar, having, by a flag 
of truce, signified his desire of sub- 
mitting to the marshal, was accord- 
ingly conducted to his tent. 

** Oil, groat sheik of tho Christians,” 
said tlio liunibled prince, “ recall your 
iTieii- of might — sheath again tho sword 
of vengeance ; by the rising of to-mor- 
row \s snn, the chiofa'.and mders of the 
lloiii- Abbes shall all bow down beforo 
you. You 'svill command that wdiich 
sccmolli good in your eyes, and wc will 
obey.’’ 

On the following day, Hamon Ta- 
har, with the remaining leaders of 
his tribe, were seen wending down 
their hills, in sad procession ; and with 
iiiourning pace advanced t8 make 
their formal submission to the French. 
It appeared that they had resisted 
against the advice of their wise 
men.” They now bound themselves 
to pay a tribute of fifty thousand 
francs, but in consequence of their 
losses, tlie payment for the first year 
was remitted. Mr. Borrer and the 


necessity, assume a sterner clmracter 
than would be at all justified undel* 
other circumstances. A barbarous 
people are usually fanatic, treacherous, 
cruel, and little impressible by any- 
thing but fear. The commander may 
thus be justified in dealing with them 
more severely, and his soldiers excused 
if the atrocities of their opponents 
have had a degrading influence on 
them. This is not the language of 
Mr. Borrer ; •but it appears to us to 
be the fair amount of what he puts 
forward ns a true defence for those 
with whom^he marched. There are 
necessities in war, and harsh deeds, 
which such considerations may excuse ; 

I but who feels that they in the least 
palliate the foul abuse of victory, the 
savage butchery of helpless children 
and unresisting women,* which wc have 
ohly in part detailed? Who? wo 
may ask ; for even our author, at the 
close of what is, perhaps, the only la- 
boured page in his book, says : — Tho 
slaughter by wholesale of defenceless 
women and childrjen, however difficult 
to restrain, and ilUregulated the 
troops may he, yet cover tho coin, 
manding officer with dishonour." 

We are not, however, disposed to 
admit that the Kabyles are the eruel 
characters which Mr. Borrer and tho 
French descrilie them to be. 'Pbere 
certainly is not in the book before us 
any evidence of this, no authenticated 
instance of a single act of atrocity on 
their part. On the contrary, judging 
from what is there recorded, tho 
^ Kabyles must be pronounced a far 
more amiable people than their 
European, civilised, and Christian In- 
vaders, 

There .is another argument ad- 
duced by Mr. Borrer, in cxtenuati«)U 
of the conduct of his friends, ami to 
which we think he attaches more value 
than it deserves. It is, that the ranks 
s of the French army in Africa are corn- 


Fronch officers thought that they had posed, in a great ineasiirc, of the very 
made a very weak defence; and that scum of France. This is only admitting 
had they exhibited only a little more that it is a vile army, and is conse- 
of skill and steadiness^ at least one- queiitly no defence, 
half of the attacking column must have One of the best- marked traits of 
been destroyed. Arab character is a veneration for 

As we have freely- observed upon ^religion. It is to this sentiment that 
Iho ferocity of French warfare in f Abd-el-Kader appealed with iniioli 
Africa, we conceive ourselves bound ^ success in exciting his countrymen to 
to state what Mr. Borrer says in its ^war ; and when the Abbe Suebet ad- 
defence. War, when waged against ^entured'forth alone to seek the Emir’s 
uncivilized tribes, docs, we admit, of '^cauip, in the hope of procuring tho 
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releabo of fi Ay-six of his count rynien^ 
who were their iirisoners, he found 
that a regnnl for his eharacteik of 
priest w<l« his prote<-tion. who 
Arabs can resjiect Christians^ but see| 
inpf the prevailing negligence of tiie 
French on the subject of religion, they 
despise and hate them as utter infidels. 

Les Arabes,” says a French writer 
cited by Mr. Borrer, “ne peuvent paf 
cornprendre uu ctat sans religion. 
Quaiid ils virent que ivius ne profes- 
Bons aucuiie culte^ ils en conclurent^ 
que nous nctionspas une sock, tc^ main 
unc agt’l'jiiicrjition de niccrcantb.” 
There is always the daiigt'r, amongst 
the extremely ignorant, of this feeling 
for religion degenerating into fanafi- 
oisni, and Mr. Borrer supplies us 
with some remarkable illustiations of 
the fact. We shall refer to one, 
Rowing the implicit confidence which 
.fhe Arabs place in their marabbiitts, 
or priests, and which has the further 
interest of being connected with a 
name much before the public. The 
incident occurred in the July of 
J840 

‘‘One of these saints foretold the 
taking of 'rioin<;en* fr«nii tlie Froul*, 
sending uord at ilx' sani<‘ liinc' to Oui. 
(\ivaignae, who held il, that the sooner 
he returnul to Franeev^ho hetl(*i% and 
that if he did not inmuMit.iti1y evacuate! 
the city, he should come on such a day 
and take it. On the cln^ named, eight 
hundred Arab liorsu and (wilvo l)iin«i 
drod infantry appeared in tlie ni'igli- 
bourhood of the town. M'lie chief told 
tlicra that tlie town woiilil now be c\a- 
cirated. Jlis woids proved eorieet to a 
Oi'Ttain extent, as Oeiieral l\ivaii;u.n* 
sallied fortli with liis troops to me(‘l the 
enemy. The expectant Arab, stood 
their ground in perl|M‘l tran([niHil 3 , as 
the Frimeh approached, for their marah- 
huft had said that tlie earth would pre- 
sently open ami swallow iqi the rveneli 
general nml his forces. I'atiently the 
infatiiat(d Moslems waited to heiiojd 
the ('(msuinmatioTi of the mira»’lc, wlulH 
suddi'iiiy the veil W'us t<n'ii Irom their 
eyes. The French trumpet sounded I lie 
charge — ll.e cavalry came tliundering 
down upon the astonished Arabs, stand- 
ing like shee]) lor tlie lauul.ter, and 
they were aahreil almost to a man. 

“Again, a celebrated ngirabhutt, of 
the province of Obui*, informed his tribe 


• The city of Abd-el-Kader, at that 

French. 


that on a certain day ^|(o,Frenc]i inns • 
kets could not he fioad,' and that they 
would tiuMi go forth auaiake possession 
of a certain fort in the neighbourhood, 
held by tl)c French. (lay arrived ; 

fi troop of sixty Arabs were hehedd by 
the sentinels ot the garrison approach- 
ing the fort, playing the fantasia. 
Their cries of joy and amity rang on 
high, mingled wTth the sound of th<’ 
‘tam-tam,’ and otlier musical instru- 
ments. 'J'lio admiring seiitiiial^ at tho 
galoway of tho lort wire hailed by 
them as friends, and eoiisiiloring them 
as sue^ let them pass into the fori, not 
discovering tlnni* error until the cold 
yatagiiiis of the cavaliers in the rear 
cleft through their brains, 'fhe Freneh 
gu u*(l iiii*'iily turned out. Onward the 
treachcTqus Mosltms dashed, cutting 
«down a brigadier and several men. A 
musket was aimed at the breast of a 
cavalier, and the trigger pullid, but it 
would not go otr. 'fhe cavaliers cried 
aloud, ‘ liehold, tho woids of our pro- 
phet aro true!” and making oiy^ard**, 
iiud almost taken the fort by surprise, 
when v(»lley after volley was opemul 
upon tlimn. HorsC ami man fell he- 
Jiealli tho fire; every oi|e of them w'as 
slain, and their bodies wc^*cas| info the 
diteli arouml the walls, viilhin an hour 
of th(*ir ontoriiig tJie fort. Several ac- 
cidents having taken phu‘e, Irom the 
carilessness ot the French soldiers with 4 
their muskets when on guard, the per- 
cussion lock having been lati'ly intro- 
duced amongst ihcin, orders had betii 
issued that the ‘piston’ or capsule 
.should not he apjdied by them, exeept 
when d.inger was at hanil. 'I'he cunning 
inarahlmtt Iind doubtless found this out 
by so?nc means, and made the above 
use ol his discovery.”— pp. 1 18, 11*). 
t 

The country now called Algeria, 
and which includes the Kahylie, ex- 
ti^uls 4roiu ea^’t t(» west, between twp 
hundred afld forty and two hundred 
and fifty Freneh leagues ; and its 
hreJidth, north and south, that is, from 
the sea to the little Sahara, varies 
from forty to sixty h agues. About 
two-thirds of this i.s inountairiou.si but 
with fertile valleys. The native popu- 
lation lb estimated by Marshal Bu- 
geaud at from three to four millions. 
This territory is divided by iiatiiro 
into two regions — the upper, between 
the (ireat and the l^illle Atlas; the 
lower between the latter and the seii. 


time, and now, in possession of tlio 
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This last is the European zone, and is 
called the Tell, a word which implies 
that it is fit for the production of 
Kniin. From the Tell to the Great 
Sahara is called the Little Desert or 
Little Sahara. It has received the 
name of “ desert” because it ^rields no 
grain, but in other respects it is in 
many places fruitful and well peopled. 
The inhabitants of the Tell, and of 
the desert beyond it, arc so linked by 
intercourse, and by the latter looking 
to the former for corn, &c., that the 
di‘S(irt jiroverb is — “ He is our lord, 
who is lord of our motlier, and our 
mother is the Te//.” The climate of 
this latter zone is, as Mr. llorrer con- 
ceives, for the most [lart healthy. It 
is protected by the Little Atlas chain 
from the desert wind, which, from it? 
suflocating heat, as well as from its 
being impregnated with the fine sand 
of the Sahara, has a most injurious 
influence on many constitutions. The 
atmosphere, too, in this littoral re- 
gion, is cleared during many months 
by prevailing storms, and in warm 
weather it is tempered by the sea- 
breezes. Malaria, engendered by the 
marshes, or clioked-up river-courses, 
has rendered iiuiny parts dangerous, 
but this evil might he cured by draining ; 
and the Homans, who were wcdl aware 
of this great source of public health, 
paid, it is evident, groat attention to it 
in Afj’icii. “ Across the vast plain of 
the Metidja,” says Mr. Horrer, “be- 
hind Algiers, may he traced the line 
of a great Roman drain, running from 
the eastern to the western limits of 
the plain, which with the ai(Lof mnne- 
r(»us tributary drains, served to carry 
off the stagnant waters of the plain, 
thus rendering it healthy and fertile.^’ 
'file present condition of ihe^.'ist 
plain we Ijave mentioned — the 


— tells badly for the colonial system of 
iFrance. When t^^ power first took 
possession of Algiers, this extensive 
tract was, to a great under 

careful tillage j it is now ooinpafa* 
lively, a desert, while the price of 
corn in Algiers is enormous. In- 
deed, all the necessaries of life are 
clearer in Algiers than in Paris. If to 
this we add, that the natives abhor 
^ French government, as well from ex- 
\ perience of its injustice as from a fuel- 
ing of its severity — that the expense of 
the colony to the mother-country is 
almost intolerable, and that of this 
large expenditure a great proportion 
" gets into the hands of the native popu- 
lation, and never returns in any form,* 
we can hardly come to any other con- 
. elusion than this, that their African expe- 
riment is not very successful. We speak 
* of it only as a colonial experiment ; it 
may have proved, and be, a good safety- 
valve for a turbulent soldiery ; it may, 
like India with us, keep the army in 
practfcal discipline; but of all those 
fwtfkre at all accjuainfed wdth its con- 
dition, wo cannot imagine that there is 
. oim so sanguine as seriously to enter- 
tain the hope of ever seeing it a pro- 
fitable adjunct to the French empire, 
AVe unfeignedly dt*plorc that, from 
their ignorance of, or inattention to, 
the' first piincjji>les of colonisation, the 
French are thus losing the opj)ortunity 
of introducing the true blessings of ci- 
vilised life into regions which have 
beew so long neglected. 

Mr. Borrer’s hook is a single volume, 
and Without any luxury of illustraticm. 
We can honestly commend it as pre- 
senting much to amuse, much to inte- ^ 
rest, and very much to -instruct a 
reader, itpon the subject of the French 
jg Africa, and .the ways and manners 
M the native tribes. 


“ I'ho Arab conies to market w ith hoHjc’S, cattle, fowl, hunujoses, fig<r, nil, &c. 
for Avliieli he receives Freiieli ghid — no oxilintige of prorluct taking place; for al 
luxuries are totally iiiirequired by the Arap..^’ — Horror’s Kahylie, p. 280. 
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ITALY AND THE ITALIAN QUESTIONS. 


No more convincing proof of Uic im- 
possibility of squaring the question of 
foreign politics by the application of 
home rules was ever presented^ than 
thc^casc of Italy at this moment. 
Our journals, admirably edited and 
well-informed as they are, exhibit this 
difficulty daily ; and while wc see 
Conservatives apologising, on the one 
hand, for the natural errors of dynaslic 
origin, we find Liberals deploring the 
casual excesses of those too long with- 
held from the benefit of free insti- 
tutions. 

The simple truth is, that, not con- 
tent with fitting every foreign land 
with a constitution, trifd by jury, free- 
dom of the press, and other like privi- 
leges, in our thorough-going John 
Bullism, we must insist on marshal- 
ling the political fo^’oes into AVhig 
and Tory. Wc organise the contend- 
ing factions after iiomo models, ami 
i^ev^r rest content till wc Ime dis- 
covered certain analogies with our 
Cobdens and O’Connors, as thoiigli 
the very scheme of a free government 
should necessarily incltSle every ad- 
ventitious person and -occurrence we 
see among ourselves. 

So long as we occupied ourselves 
with French politics, as they existed 
under the late reign, the task was 
tolerably easy. TJic leading men in 
the French ehamber made no scruple 
ill avowiifg this imitation of the work- 
ing of the English constitution, and 
imperceptibly glided into the forms 
of party, which in many respects re- 
sembled our own ; and althongh the 
shades of opinion in the Chamber 
were more varied than in the House 
of Commons, two great prevailing 
colours predistinguished themselves iu 
the prism, and the party of the crown 
and the opposition were as well- 
marked as ever we saw them at home. 

In Italy, however, such an applica- 
tion was impossible. Neither the 
monarchies nor the people of the poiiiia- 
sula had any analogy with what is 
observable elsewhere. The gremt 
camps of rival parties could not exist 
without public opinion, and how 
could th<^ be public opinion without 


its exponent, an able and independent 
press? It is true that for several 
years back a party- professing strong 
democratic opinions had spread 
through every state of the peninsula, 
exhibiting itself with more or less 
boldness, according to^ the freedom 
permitted in each particular govern- 
ment. This party by degrees assumed 
the garb of nationality, and on the 
death of the late Tope, and the acces- 
sion of the present, took the field by 
jjh open denunciation of the Austrian 
rule in Lombardy. Too weak to assail 
the strongholds of monarchy at once, 
they began by a movement well calcu- 
lated to enlist national sympathies, 
and elicit expressions of opinion fa- 
vourable to the cause they advocated. 
A revolt in Piedmont, or in Naples, 
in Tuscany, or tho'Statesof the Church, 
would at once Have called for A us- 
trian intervention to suppress it. But 
a rising in Lombardy — a resistanceto 
the dominion of Iho “ strangor/^'^ 
certain to call into the field sections' of 
every party disposed to Liberal opi- 
nions. The Italian princes anticipfi- 
Icd the rich spoil of a partitioned ter- 
ritory, and the removal beyond the 
Alps of a haughty and unbending 
neighbour; the trading classes were 
ilattercd with the hopes of an un- 
trammelled commerce from the Gulf of 
Genoa tft the Adriatic ; while the 
jieoplc were led into a dream of na- 
tional greatness, which should restore 
Italy to the rank she once held amongst 
the nations. ; 

It is undeniable that ilicrc wqS# 
many grievances to allege against tto 
Austrian rule in Lombardy — son]fl!|& 
them to be explained by the f,o^ 
satisfactory excuse of expcdiei^ ; 
others not even so defensible. 

To hold in subjection any country 
where the masses arc indisposed to the 
governing power, and rendered ini- 
mical either by differences of religion 
or nationality, will always imply a 
system of which repression forms a 
part ; nor ai*c concessions, in such 
circumstances, attended with the same 
success as elsewhere — ^tlicy ore cither 
regarded as late and tardy acts of 
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long-denied justice, or, woi*se still, 
victories won from a weakened and 
declining power. 

This was strikingly the case in Lom- 
bardy, The cabinet of Vienna, not 
confident enough to appeal to the 
nation by an organised system of free 
institutions, sought a species of com- 
promise, by promoting to places of 
trust in the administration, many Ita- 
lians of rank and influence. They 
fancied that the acceptance of office 
and emolument had enlisted these 
i.ten in the cause, apd sccui;pd their 
Jidclity. In this, however, they were 
deceived — the officials either lost all 
iidluence with their countrymen, or 
regained it by the disgraceful alterna- 
tive of being traitors to their bene- 
factors. f 

Each concession of the Austrian 
government was used as an agency 
for weakening the Imperial power. 
Thus tlic scientific congresses became 
debating clubs of political subjects, 
and the very ceremonies that wel- 
comed a new archbishoj) at Milan, 
were converted into a display of feel- 
ing inimical to the government. These 
arc but two from what might be 
swelled into a long catalogue of simi- 
lar grievances. 

Jliit let any one conceive tlie details 
of an administration canded on by 
men personally and deeply interested 
in its ruin, anxious to conceal its good 
and develop all its bad — thwarting, by 
every means in their power, all con- 
ciliatory efibrts of the government, 
and exhibiting, in the most odious 
light, any act of necessary severity. 
IjcI any one picture to himself the 
working of such a system, aided by all 
the subtlety of the Italian character, 
and he will readily acknowledg^j that 
Ihe faults of Austrian rule in Lom- 
bardy were far more likely to be 
harshly judged, than appreciated with 
any leanings to mercy. 

That the material prosperity of the 
country attained a very high standard 
under German domination, the most 
violent patriot does not attempt to 
deny. ?fo city of all Italy could com- 
pare with Milan but one short year 
ago. The sxdendour of its equipages, 
the elegance and luxury of its shops, 
ihe style of the private residences, the 
Wjifss and general appearance of its in- 
hlKitants, reminded the stranger at 
once of London and Paris. 'Ihe same 
movement in the crowded thorough- 


fares — the businesslike look of every- 
one — the appearance of purpose, so 
very different from the wearisome las- 
situde so observable in other Italian 
capitals, struck even the least observ- 
ing visitor. You looked about you in 
vain for tbe evidences of a despotism 
whoso prerogative is to crush enter- 
prise and destroy commerce. You saw 
no other sign of a foreign rule thaln 
the white ^uniform of some Austrian 
grenadier, "or the laced boot of a Hun- 
garian scntihcl. It is true that in so- 
ciety no admixture of the two races 
ever occurred. To be received and 
welcomed by the German was to be 
shunned and avoided by the Italian. 
The entrance of an Austrian gentle- 
man into a lady’s box at the opera — a 
rare case, most uncpestionably — would 
be the signal for every Italian to leave 
it. But in all the signs of external 
well-doing — in that activity that be- 
speaks successful industry and reward- 
ing labour, Milan was pre-eminent. 
The peace of the city was committed 
to a police, which to strangers* eyes 
certainly offered nothing obtrusive* or 
impertinent. The most unfreipientod 
quarters were safe at every hour of the 
night; the foot-passenger might tra- 
verse the city from the Como gate to 
fhe Corso without the slightest dongei* 
of molestation. Property was no Ichs 
safe than person ; in fact, in compa- 
rison with its amount of po])iihition, 
Milan might have challenged any city 
of l^urope /or the excellence of its 
internal administration. 

Such was the condition of Milan at 
the close of the year 1847, when the 
first measures of the new Pope began 
to excite the hopes of that party who 
had long determined that the buttle of 
democra^ should be fought on the 
plain of Lombardy. 

It was well known to every influ- 
ential Italian of the Milanese that 
Austria had at last decided on making 
large and important concessions to her 
Italian subjects. The necessity of yield- 
ing at homo, which the constitution 
then announced by the king of Prussia 
manifested, compelled also the adoption 
of similar measures for the Lombard 
kingdom. This was no seciet; the 
thciiic was discussed in every caffi and 
in every sahn, and men canvassed 
openly the nature and extent of the 
coming reforms. The habitual slow- 
ness of Austria had protracted the 
time for making these concessions— -the 
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tedious pedantry of that IJiireau sys- 
tem — that ** schreibo.rei»” as they 
themselves desiofnate it — had dallied 
so long, that a feeling of uncertainty 
arose among the Italians, as to the 
fulfilnient of the promise — a doubt 
most eagerly laid hold of by those 
whoso interest it wfis to perpetual e 
discontent. Some demonstrations in 
favour of the Pope — some avowedly 
insulting allusions to the imperial 
house, also retarded the intended mea- 
sures ; when suddenly thecnews of the 
French revolution burst upon the as- 
tonished ears of Europe. The over- 
whelming success of a movement which 
actually seemed to carry all before it 
rather by menace than force — ^thc 
downfall of what seemed the strongest 
throne of the Continent— the powerless 
attitude of a great army in face of an 
undisciplined rabble — Ihe triumph of 
the wildest theories of fiopular liberty 
over the matured wisdom of states- 
manship, came, one by one, to the re- 
motest cities of Europe — at first like 
a vague rumour — then assuming , gra- 
dually a kind of consistency, and at 
last heralded by tlie new officials of 
the new republic, who, attired in the 
costume of ’92, appeared as commis- 
saries to cimvey in form the tidings to 
the different missions of France. 

When the news reached Milan, all 
thought of further (le])ciid¥iiice on Aus- 
tria was over. The assistance of France 
they deemed certain ; already the 
secret terms of a Irealy ^ad assured 
them of the aid of IMedinont. The 
bold front of the populace — the mys- 
terious meetings of the nobles — the 
ground-swell of the coming storm, wore 
all noted by the officials of the Aus- 
trian government, who already had 
been engaged in a profitless struggle 
with the inhabitants rt^arding a new 
impost on tobacco. The accustomed 
measures of police were resorted to, 
to repress this troublous spirit ; but it 
was no longer a street disturbance — it 
was alrciwly a revolt; and so, while 
the Gormans occupied themselves in 
closing the theatres and the cafes — ^in 
forbidding assemblages of more than 
six people, the wearing of certain pe- 
culiarljJifihapcil hats — the exchange of 
certain signs of recognition, and so on, 
the work of preparation went steadily 
form^ ouliSide the frontier, and the 
Swi|i||i|^!%ri;dxid the |jJ)iceno, and the 
Pledid^tese, were al) preparing for 
tlie struggle. 


It is true that the Austrian envoy at 
Turin demanded an explanation of 
certain warlike preparations lie wit- 
iiessiMl, and still more <3f the tone as- 
sumed by the public press, even of 
that portion avowedly in the confi- 
dence of the government. The accused 
assured him that he had nothing to 
fear — that the house of Savoy had 
never wavered in its ancient fidelity 
to that of iraps})urg ; and that, in the 
present excited state of public opinion 
It was safi^r and wiser to permit these 
liberties;pf the journalists, than to enter 
into a conflict wiiose termination none 
could foresee. The Austrian minister 
was siilisficd with these reasonings, 
and within one month after, Carlo 
Alberto marched forth at the head of 
hk army, to make war on the Austrian 
territory. 

We have intentionally, in this brief 
recital of events, omitted all mention 
of the occupation of J^kuTara, because, 
although assuming at the time it haj)- 
pened the semblance of a grave cvmit, 
m reality it contributed nothing, or 
next to nothing, to the embarrassment 
which cnsiu'd. The Austrian, by the 
clause of a treaty, claimed the right, 
if circumstances should rcipiiro it, to 
garrison the town, as well as the for-, 
tress of that [dace. Th(^ right was 
contested by the pontifical legate, and 
th(j occupation took plaeci in opposition 
tt) his wish. The Austrians, however, 
soon afterwards withdrew the troops, 
and uotliing remained to mark the oc- 
curnm<‘c save the excited attacks of 
Italian journalists, wlio inveighed 
against the invasion of territory with 
an honesh iiidignatiou, th(‘.y never, 
e(jrtainly, applied to the advances of 
the Fiedmontese army, 

Tl^ events of that memorable sti-ug- 
gle are too well known, and too rcccnl, 
to rei^uire recapitulation here ; the 
clever notices from the seat of war, 
contributed by the correspondout of a 
Jiondon journal, kojit its million rea- 
ders an couraut” with the changeful 
fortunes of a very exciting campaign. 
One only circumstance excited our 
astonishment in reading them — which 
was, how a person of very considerable 
shrewdness, with great opj>ortunities 
for well-judging, could have at first 
formed, and subsequently adhered to 
the notion, that Austria must in the 
end be defeated 1 

This certainly was not shared by any 
of those whose position afforded them 
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a < lear insight into the character of the 
struggle. In the first place, the Aus- 
Ilian army stands second to none in 
J<iiiiope for the perfection of every mi- 
iMary arm. Jn c.ivalry it is un- 
(pjcstionably superior to any other ; 
while the artillery has attained a de- 
vt{Ioj)ment fully c(iual to the famed 
]»ractico of our own. Against this 
three the riedmontosc alone had any 
]»retonsion to contend. These were 
ctu-tainly very superior troops, admi- 
rably armed, and well disciplined, ani- 
mat (*( I with the highest coiiragp, and 
only anxious for the- opportunity of dis- 
tinction. The Btair-offieers, however, 
wtsro confessedly inferior, and the 
eominissariat in a condition of almost 
di.srirganization. The disastrous re- 
treat from Savanna Campagiia, unhef)- 
jiily demonstrated this beyond a 
doubt. 

Jliit who were the allies of the 
brave riedmonteso ? The miserable, 
half-lh(l,ill-arincd rabble of Tuscany — 
the I’efiise of a town population, too 
idle to work, and induced to join the 
army by the bi-ight expectation of 
booty — the enthusiastic students of 
l*isa, boys of fourteen or fifteen, 
whoso weak constitutions succumbed 
Jo lli(i heat of a summer that tried 
(‘von the hardy frames of the Hun and 
the Croat — the bearded artists of 
]{.onu‘, heroes wlio, in their costume of 
“ Crociato ” (Crusader), were move 
(d'teii to be met with at Floreuec and 
'J'uriii than in the plain of Lom- 
bardy ; — these, and the volunteers of 
Milan (memorable for a cowardice 
that Las consigned thoin to infamy), 
were the- iiieii whom (Jhawles Albert 
was to brigade with his own gallant 
folloAvers, and to entrust with the oc- 
cupation and defence of important 
posts. 

It was constantly asserted by the 
Italian journals (and, 1 believe, to a 
great extent, credited in England), 
that the peasantry were to a man the 
e-nemics of Austria, and that a war si- 
milar to the guerilla system of the 
S[)aniards harassi^d the imperial troops 
at every step, cutting olf their detacli- 
ments, arrcsl-ing their baggage, im- 
peding th'dr marches, and even assas- 
•sinating the wounded whenever met 
uj)on the high roads. Nothing is more 
false than this. The peasantry were 
in every instance well affected to l.hose 
whose rigid discijiline forbid plunder 
and prevented marauding. 


The punctual pajTnont of the Aus- 
trian commissaries for every article 
required by the troops-— the habitual 
respect of piopcrty, so instinctive in 
the German of eveiy class — the orderly 
conduct of the < jpldiers^i with whom 
each officer comes into immediate and 
incessant contact, all impressed^ the 
peasantry most fbvourably. Besides, 
there was the ever-present desire of 
the Austrian generals, to spare to the 
utmost a territory they had no inten- 
tion of abandoning : the same foresight 
that made Radetzski withhold his ar- 
tillery at Milan inducing him to treat 
with forbearance a land which was to 
revert to his master. The terrible de- 
struction of the mulberry-trees, the 
source of the great prosperity of Loui- 
bardy, as by their leaves the silk- worms 
are fed, whose labours employ the 
looms of Milan — the wanton injury to 
the ingenious channels of irrigation, by 
which the rice-fields arc watered — the 
breaking down of bridges — the mining 
of roads, so generously ascribed to the 

Barbari,*’ were the depredations of 
those reckless hordes of Rome and 
Naples, who, \^ith all the licence of a 
soldiery and none of the courage, com- 
mitJed every spe(;ies of violence and 
excess upon the peasantry when re* 
fused the exorbitant demands they 
were in the habit of making. 

Little did»the Italian journals know 
when denouncing the cruelty of the 
Croat soldiers, and asserting that 
the inhumanity of these semi -savages 
had roused the peasantry to an almost ^ 
iusciisate fury, that the name of a 
^‘(’rociato” had more terror for a 
Lombard peasant, than any lliilan or 
Croat that c-ver bivouacked beneath his 
roof. Not, indeed, that the knowledge 
would have induced recantation of the 
error — the- Avholc press of Italy hav- 
ing, with the most treacherous false- 
hood, misled the public in every event 
of the war, its fortunes, and its pro- 
bable results. Battles wenj dcMcrilied 
as fought ami won when no conlUct 
had taken jilace; cannon were cap- 
tured, and prisoners taken, when nei- 
ther a gun nor a man was lost ; gene- 
rals Avere led captive to Turin, whom 
the Austrian order of the iljiy” Jiro- 
claiuied as at the head of the batlal- 
lions. Nor was this all. The cow- 
ardice of the imperial army was a 
stock subject of^jfiewspaper comment. 
Scarcely a da3|]^sse(l that tlie Alba 
did not record the flight of an Austrian 
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brip^ade before some subaltern party 
of Italians ; frequently the very an- 
nouncement of their approach was 
sufficient to route these “Bpbari,” 
who* by such n strange inconsistency, 
had long been permitted to wear the 
lion’s skin unexposed I 

The honest credulity of the Italian 
public received and * swallowed these 
narratives with a most delightful sim- 
plicity. The only dread that many 
experienced, when “leaving for the 
wars,” was, that not an AuetrianLWOuld 
be left ere he arrived, and that he 
should lose the pleasant spectacle of 
the white uniform flying like sheep in 
the distance. Wc well remember the 
effiect the first contrary testimony cre- 
ated, when a Florentine gentleman 
who had escaped, the only one, from a 
party that were cut to pieces by aif 
Austrian squadron, narrated, in a few 
brief words, his experience of a cam- 
paign against the Germans. The in- 
credulity at first, then the stealing 
conviction, and at last the terror- 
struck dismay, as of men who had 
been basely and crqclly tampered 
with, were a sad price to pay for the 
flattering delusion of superiority. 

Even the government did not dare 
to tell the truth,; so infatuated had 
the people become with the fancied 
heroism, that to speak of defeat, would 
have been construed in <6 an act of 
treachery ; and thus when tidings the 
most serious had arrived, and hurried 
councils of ministers told the initiated 
that some circumstance of uncommon 
emergency had occurred, an oflicial 
bulletin would announce another vic- 
tory ; a hastily-printed supplement to 
the Alba or tne Patria, proclaimed to 
die town the overthrow of the Barbari, 
with the loss of all his cannon, conclud- 
ing with the customary formula of en- 
comium on Italian valour and invinci- 
bility — ^themes whose repetition seem- 
ed to render them oven more palatable. 

The “ whole truth,” liowevcr, never 
was generally known, in fact. Carlo 
Alberto, after five days of disastrous 
retreat, threw himself into Milan — that 
city which, four months previously, 
he had declared he would only enter 
when he had planted the flag of Italian 
independence on the Alps. The un- 
performed pledge of the king was in 
melancholy keeping with the disgrace- 
ful conduct of the populace ; for no 
sooner had they learned that his Ma- 
jesty had determined on a ** conven- 


tion,** than they pronounced him a 
traitor to to the Italian cause ; and 
the savage yells of “Morte a Carlo 
Alberto” resounded beneath his win- 
dows, from men whose hands were 
ready to perform what their tongues 
proclaimed. It was to no purpose 
that they , were told that Milan was 
indefensible ; that the walls could not 
resist artillery ; that “ammunition for 
two days, and provisions for one,” 
were all that the Provisional Govern- 
ment had procured. These gallant 
patriot^i who had fled from every 
battle, whose cowardice had made the 
l^iedmontese declare that they would 

not bo brigaded along with them 

these heroes of a hundred flights pro- 
claimed that Milan should be another 
Ss,ragossa. 

Whatever may be alleged against 
the king of Sardinia, on the score of 
good faith and candour, not even the 
most malicious calumny could assail 
his personal bravery. The whole cam- 
paign exhibited him, and the two 
princes, his sons, foremost in every 
danger. Yet even this fact could not 
avau against the ruffian ribaldry of 
that mob, who now surrounded the 
house where he was, and, with frantic 
cries, avowed that they would burn it 
to the ground. 

The circumstances of his escape 
were almost worthy of romance. An 
officer of his staff lowered himsedf 
from a back window into the court- 
yard of the palace, and made his way 
to the barrm-.k of the royal guard, 
with a detachment of which he re- 
turned, and forced an entry into the 
house. Tf^ was at the head of this 
jiarty, and in the uniform of an officer 
of his own guard, that the king issued 
forthj^ and, undetected, arrived at the 
gate of the city, where — oh, terrible 

Nemesis, in treason to liis word 1 an 

Austrian column, sent by the order of 
jMarshal Kadetzski, was in waiting to 
receive and protect him over the fron- 
tier into Piedmont. 

Here ends, for the present at least, 
the Lombai’d episode on the Italian 
conflict. The judgment men will pass 
upon it will mainly depend on their 
previous leanings in politics. 

In Italy, opinions are divided 

some ascribing the unhappy result to 
Carlo Alberto ; others attributing 
the bhimc to the king of Naples, 
whose Sicilian troubles compelled him 
to recall his troops from Lombardy ; 
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while a third section of politicians do 
not scruple to charge the Pope with 
all iho calamity of defeat. 

( ^arlo Alberto, it is said, displayed 
no more zeal in the war when Venice 
proclaimed herself a republic. The 
acfjuisilion of territory nlone^ they 
alleged, induced him to conimoncc the 
i\in-, and he resolved to abandon it, 
when the cause became merely a na- 
tional one. It would 1)0 nearer the 
truth to say, that he relaxed his efforts, 
whfu lu* discovered they were hopc- 
h'^'S. >Vhcn Padetzki, declining to 
divide* his ai*my, suffered IV^schiera 
to fall, without coming to its rescue, 
the king saw that a grander strategy 
contemplated, and that in thus 
waiting for reinlbrcoments, the mar- 
shal intended, with an overwhelming 
foree, to conclude the war at oncC 
It was then that the king urged his 
ministry, by every means in his power, 
to eonclnde a peace, and to negotiate, 
lint the spirit of Italian nationality, 
excited into a lalse enthusiasm by the 
ii(*w*»|)ai)er8, spurned every thought of 
a coiujiromise, and the unhappy mo- 
narch saw himself compelled to finish 
a game in whicli he was certain to lose. 
^'110 king of allies, never sincere in 
Ills adhesion to the cause* of Lombardy, 
dela) ed long iu sending his contingent, 
and when they did arrive, they bore 
a mo^t ludicrous rescniblauce to the 
force Palstaff enlisted iuidi‘r not very 
dissimilar intentions. They were, 
without question, the most hang-dog, 
iinpi-epocisessing set, tliatever inarched 
to mnsio. 'riicir uniform, a simple 
“ blouse” of striped bine and white, 
and a round hat, decorated with a tri- 
color cockade, did not sA them off 
to .my particular advantage. They 
■walked — not marched — in squads of 
ten or twelve, carrying their m^pskots 
— old and dis.abled weapons, it is said 
— afl(*r every fashion fancy dictated, 
f‘hatting, smoking, and laughing, in 
all liic free and CtOsy liberty of the 
rabble they had emerged from a few 
days before. WJiat ti oops to oppose 
to the “Macedonian phalanx” of Aus- 
trian infantry 1 What men to meet 
till* onwj rd rush of the gigantic Croat, 
or the infuriated charge of the daring 
Hungarian ! It is true, they did not 
expose their inferiority to such a fear- 
ful ordeal. 

The papal contingent was scarcely 
more respectable, save the small force 
which consisted of kSwIss — these Dal- 


gettys of Euronc-^so faithful and so 
mercenary! The Bomans were dis- 
patched ostensibly for the defence^ of 
their own frontier; but on reaching 
the Po, at a demand from their gene- 
ral, at once crossed the river, and pro- 
claimed themselves of the army of 
Italy. The Pope, however, hod uni- 
formly and obstinately refused to pro- 
claim war against Austria. **Ilc hud 
armed a force — ^lie had blessed iho 
bumierb” — he had given tliem a [lart- 
ing benediction, with an exhortation 
to valour, aftd then he consoled him- 
self by saying, “If they do fight, it is 
no allair of mine ; I am at war with 
nobody.” The Austrians took him at 
his w^ord, and proclaimed, that instead 
of treating such prisoners as they 
might take among the Komau troops 
by the rules of honourable war, they 
would hang them by the neck as bri- 
gands. A few instances of such 
summary justice, it is said, cooled 
down the ardour of the “ Crusaders,” 
who were afterwards rarely hoard of 
in the campaign. 

The disastrous termination of the 
Lombard war, jvith the despair of ob- 
taining French intervention, now coni- 
pcllcd the liberal party to another 
tactique. The cauho of democraey 
stood favourably in the other states of 
the peninsula — if from no other rea- 
son, that no longer could the Princes, 
now hard pressed, call on Austria for 
aid. The king of Naples could not, 
as iu 1820, invoke assistance from 
the imperial government, to repress 
the excesses of his subjects. Neither 
could the Pope or the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany ask support from those they 
had stigmatised as their cni'inles. I"hc 
Italian rulers had entrusted the safety 
of their thrones to national guards, and 
now was the hour to test the wisdom 
of their coufidcnce. 

The democrats saw tliis ; they por- 
coived that monarchy, pledged as it 
had been in the late struggle, was be- 
tween the horns of a dilemma. To go 
back — or in the phrase of Iho da>, to 
become reactionary — ^would have been 
the signal for revolt at once. To con- 
tinue the game of concession, was 
merely protracting the few hours in 
life, while bleeding to death. The 
king of Naples boldly resolved on the 
former course; with what success is 
well known. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany detci- 
mined on the latter ; and already the 





fteyolt of Le^liorn^ tho apj^intmeot of 
an ultra-radicaji ministry, indicate tbo 
fate before him. 

The Pope, taking a middle turn, 
unable to resist, unwilling to yield, 
flees the scene of trouble, and in the 
policy of expectancy hopes an issue to 
Jiis misfortunes. Meanwhile the pa- 
triot king, Carlo Alberto, afraid to 
trust himself in his capital, remains 
shut up in his fortress of Alexandria, 
surveying with terror the onward 
inarch of that aggressive spirit to 
which ho was one of the first to give 
an impulse. 

The present condition of Italy, as 
contrasted with its state two years 
back, presents a melancholy contrast. 
Milan in military occupation, a heavy 
war-contribntion levied on its inhabi- 
tants, who, unable to meet their foc^ 
in a fair flcld, limit the'eflorts of their 
patriotism to occasional assassinations 
of isolated sentinels, and such like 
deeds of heroism. Florence, without 
either law or government, dej^endant 
for its internal quiet on the good jilea- 
sure of a mob, too indolent to be san- 
guinary, Without poUce of any kind, 
the tribunals acknowledge that they 
are powerless to enforce the decrees. 
They appetil to the (Juardia Civica, 
who in their turn confess, that in as- 
sunaing the garb of soldiers, they never 
contemplated fighting. The court 
has, nieanwhilc, left the capital, and 
retired to Sienna, the Tuscan La 
Vendee. The grand duke, one of the 
most amiable of men, and the weakest 
of sovereigns, only jireserves his throne 
by the avowal of his willingness to 
abandon it. Leghorn, the great com- 
mercial town of tho grand duchy, after 
being twice in the possiission of llic 
mob, is deserted by its rich trailers, 
and now only escapes the last ven- 
geance of pillage owing fo the presence 
of three English vessels of war. 

All this time, with ruined trade, and 
commerce annihilated, the imposts are 
near doubled. 'J?he new charges of a 
representative government, a very 
dear blessing in Continental states, 
added to tho war contribution in Lom- 
bardy, have augmented heavily the 
taxes on the peasanti'y, whose pro- 
ducts no longer hnvt*, the same market 
as heretofore. Florence derived a very 
large share, if not the largest, of its 
))rosperity, from being the chosen resi- 
dence of strangers. The hospitality 
of its eo^rt, llic works of high art with 
which k ■ is Ailed, tho salubrity of its 


climate, and the facility of a society^ 
consisting of members of every Euro- 
pean nationality, had made it the re- 
sort of travellers from every land. 
This year, however, it is actually de- 
serted. Of the JIussians, a class whose 
wealth has long succeeded to the place 
once accorded to John Bull, not one 
remains, A few English, of small for- 
tune, undistinguished in any way, and 
a still smaller number of French, com- 
prise the whole stranger popula- 
tion, The streets, once thronged with 
gay groups, intent on pleasure, or has- 
tening from gallery to gallery, arc 
now filled with beggars, whose div 
mauds too plainly evince that tluj tone 
of entreaty has given way to open me- 
nace. Burglaries and street roblierics 
take jfiacc in open day — tlui utmost 
penalty of such oflbnces being a few 
days’, sometimes a few hours’ iinprisou- 
ment. Nor is the country better ofi‘ 
than the town. For upwai*ds of forty 
years the insecurity has not been so 
great as at present. From the Al])3 
to the sea, brigandage is in full sway. 
Thrice within one week the diligence 
from Bologna to Florence was sto})j)e(l, 
and the passengers robbed of every- 
thing ; and in one instance, for some 
imprudent expression of anger, se- 
verely beaten. The intercourse be- 
tween tho towns of the 1 -legation is al- 
most at an end. From Voltorra to 
Home few travellers would adventure 
their lives. 

Ill Home itself, assassination is of 
daily occurrence, and what is still 
more fearful in its effect — no effort is 
made to arrest Hie criminal. When 
Hossi fell upon tho steps of the Cham- 
ber, the fnenibers who deliberated 
wilhio affect(*d ignorance of the deed ; 
and his colleagues, trembling with 
terrorclor their own lives, went on 
with the roiitine of their duties, as 
though nothing had occurred. Tlio 
soldiers of a 'ruscan battalion, when 
drawn up for parade, fired a volley 
on their colonel — a certain Signor 
Oiovarnetti,” a brave and gallant 
officer, but whose discipline was re- 
ported to be severe. He fell dead in 
open day, in the square of Padua, 
Not a man was brought to justice for 
the deed. There was an order of the 
day, it is true, with a reprimand ; 
there was even some talk of disband- 
ment ; but this passed over, and the 
occurrence is long since forgotten. 
•Such and such like are tho first fruits 
of Italian emancipation from the dark 





rqtlo of a secret poHce» and the pres- 
sure of absolute government. Tlie 
press, with a very few exceptions, has 
j)l(iye(l a most bhaineful part through- 
out the crisis. Each new aggressive 
movement of the populace has been 
a|)plaii(lo(l and encouraged. 1 'he 
wrongs of the people have been in- 
hihted on in a tone which even the rod 
r<*publicaiis of France have not yet 
a \ owed. A separate sh(‘ct of the 
(\niK»^c (li Ltonrno informed the inha- 
bit ants of Kossi’s raurder, with a grand 
])nicgyri<‘ on “the brave liand that 
•■Nw the traitor.” It is but /air to 
SM>, that, one by one, every man of 
eiuinence and taUuit has withdrawn 
tnuii the daily jiress. 

No longer are the names of (tioberti, 
A/.oj*lio, lialba, Talvagudli, and others 
ol like eelelu’ity, to be found at tht? 
toot of leading ai tides; the conse- 
(pnMiec, however honourable to these 
tew, is, that tlie guidaiiee of the public 
mind is cuniniltted to men of little 
ability and loss character. 'Friith was 
never deemed a neccssar) ingredient 
in Italian jouinalisni, nor is this ]H‘- 
] iod fiivourable to its cultivation. The 
ai ti( les on England arc, as might be 
expected, vituperative to the last de- 
gree, and ingenuity is taxed for mo- 
tiv(‘s to lines of eonduct which it would 
be sujiposed jin]K)ssiblo for any maligni- 
ty to misinterpret. Some months back, 
when nothing l)uL the most siren uoiib 
inleifeieiico of the English minister 
at Floreneo jn evented the occiifiation 
ul Mas^a and (\nTaTa by the Austiian 
troops under (ieneial Wehhui, the 
stoiy laii that the Ibllish envoj hud 
interposed his power to save the A iis- 
tiian battalions fioni the justf^*ng< aiiee 
that awaited tlu m in those dt ies ! 

Indeed the English envoy at that 
<*()urt lias had no commuii ditlienjties 
to eonteiid against, since to his hands 
alone have been enti listed the most 
delicate and dangerous jiassages of 
this terrible crisis. Tt Is but a few 
inontlis back that the Priiicc'-s of Far- 
ina, the sister of the ( \mnt de ( 4jam- 
biiid, sought an lisylum in Tuscany, 
under eircuinstanees which might be 
suj)posed sullieieiit to plead for her, 
«‘veii ill pres(‘nee of the ** sovereign 
p(‘()plo.” Deserted by every member 
t>f lier family, who vveie compelled to 
night to save their lives, she auived at 
Modena at night, in a snuill open ear- 
I iage, drawn by one horse, and aceoiii- 
jiaiiicd by a single attendant. She 
was within a few weeks of her confine- 


ment, without a friend^ and almost 
without money. In this forlorn con- 
dition, she addi'ossed herself to tho 
(rrand Duke of Tuscany, whose kind- 
ness of heart she was well assured 
would compassionate her; but times 
had changed. The power of tho 
people, now in tlie ascendant, had 
actually' made it dangerous to oiler 
this poor desiTted lady a refuse ,* and 
on the rumour of her coming, the 
walls were inscribed with tho ominous 
words, “^lorte a la ]’rinci|W‘Mfla di 
Fiuma.” if was enough that she was 
of ro} il blood and a Honrbon ; lor 
she had never, in any way, been poli- 
tical, nor had she been known, save 
lor the couitesy and cordiality of her 
manner towards all admitted to her 
circle. Would it be believed that the 
grand duke did not dare to oiler her 
Uie shi'ltcT she stood in need ot*, and 
liad it not been for the cliivalruus 
lionour of the English minisicr, who 
sot off at night, and posted to liolognn, 
at six‘ed, the jiriuciss might have re- 
mained without succour or counsel — 
without a friend, oi even a roof, to 
protect her. • 

He found her in the open street of 
llologna, at midnight, sitting in tlu^ 
little caiTiage which had convtved h(‘r 
from Modena, while a number of gens- 
d’armes, gi’ouped around Ikt, were 
demanding tli^ reasons of her journey, 
and imperatively calling for her pash- 
])ortI On her ai rival at Florence, a 
Miiall villa, belonging to the giaiid 
duke, was placed at her disposal, and 
hero his loyal highness visili'd her, 
aeeompaniod by the grand ibiehcss, 
but alwa>s in seerel, and generally at 
night. This is hut one ejusode ol tho 
(hingefnl fortunes which havi* been 
liie in these latter days, nor would it 
claim our mention, except in illus- 
trating the misd.iblo thraldom to 
which a prince can lu* rediicul, whose 
measures wen* based ujion the giati- 
tiide of a poiiulacc I 

The abuses of the forint r govern- 
niciits ill Italy have been made the 
jjretoxt for all the violent changes and 
ten ible convulsions the past 5 car han 
witnessed. With what truth, however, 
a brief tonsideratiem will show. It is 
undoniablc that the system of internal 
adiiiinishation in Tiiscanv, the best 
governed state of the juMiinsula, vviih 
highly rejireliensible. Ft*eiil.ition in 
every biMiich of the revenue ; iiri‘gu- 
laiity and disorder in all the publii 
oflices , monopolies and I’ostrii^tions on 
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trade, in a hundred vexatious forms, 
|>ressed upon the people, compelled to 
maintain a show of submission the 
tyranny of a secret police. These 
were great evils, and might well have 
warranted the boldest eflbrts to abo- 
lish them. But however plausible as 
grievances, the democratic party had 
other wi’ongs to redress, which they 
considered of fur more moment, and 
which, so far as their own chance of 
permanence in power is concerned, 
they were right in so deeming. Hence 
we SCO that the first measures of po- 

f )ular freedom are not the I’Cpeal of 
aws which press heavily on the poor 
— not the reduction of state expendi- 
ture and the lowering of taxation — 
not the amelioration of the condition 
of those for whoso sakes it is always 
asserted “revolutions arc made.” 
AVhat, for instance, had been more 
natural than the repeal of that odious 
“octroi” which is demanded at the 
gates of the city, and by which the pea-* 
sant cannot bring the humblest com- 
modity to market, without submitting 
it to be taxed ? A tax, oppressive in 
its nature, and alinostr insulting in the 
mode of its collection ; yet no endea- 
vour has over been made to abolish it. 
No ; the first stops of the movement 
party were made with a view to their 
own permanence. They saw that with 
a national guard the people cease to 
be subjects, and can discuss every 
question of government “ de pair” 
with the prince. An armed force, 
constituted to protect their own pro- 
perty, first ; and, secondly, to uphold 
any form of government they at the 
time deem best, is a dangerous ally to 
a throne. The experience of every 
state where revolution has prevailed 
has shown, that their conduct has been 
uniformly the same — -vacillating and 
weak, when courage was called for ; 
ircachcrous to the sovereign ; truck- 
ling to the mob, and only roused to a 
show of resistance when it became, a 
question of their own chattels. 

Albeit the Florentine Guardia have 
as yet escaped any trying test of their 
fealty and daring, their conduct 
upon one or tw'o trilling occasions has 
well shown what might be expected 
from them in greater emergencies. 
The first memorable instance was 
when a Neapolitan general was pass- 
ing through Florence, on his return 
from Lombardy, whither he had car- 
i*ied the orders of bis kipg for the 
recall of the troops. No sooner was 


his arrival made known in the city, 
than a mob besieged the doors of his 
hotel, demanding, with savage cries, 
that ho should bo given up to them. 
He was fortunate enough to escape by 
a back way, and obtain an asylum in 
a fortress near. Nothing remained, 
then, for popular vengeance, but his 
travelling carriage, and this, on their 
demand, was given to them. 'J'hoy 
wheeled it into the great square of the 
^‘Piazza Vecchia,” where already two 
companies of the national guard had 
arrived, as some said, to disperse the 
mob, and rescue the carriage, Par 
from it ! The armed party lorineii a 
square around the carriage, and “stood 
at case,” while the mob, passing through 
the ranks with faggols and combustible 
substances, set fire to the carriage, and 
fiurned it ! This took place about six 
a'clock of a calm summer afternooii, 
in one of the most fretjnented squares 
of the capital, thousands looking on — 
some approvingly — many, indeed, with 
undisguised terror — for h was llu» 
first specimen they had seen of popu- 
lar will, and the first evidence that 
they were living in a land where the 
law was at least an ^^intermittent.” 
Freedom of the press and universal 
suffrage — ^thc stereotyped wants ol* 
humanity ! — have been attended with 
the customary results. The press, 
appealing to the lowest class, has been 
deserted by every writer of ability. 
The task of inflaming tjie popular 
mind against the aristocracy, and at- 
tributing base motives to all in high 
places, might well bo committed to 
very moderate capacities, and so it 
has been. In like manner, universal 
suffrage Ifas had no interest for a peo- 
ple who never troubled their heads 
about political privileges, and in many 
districts, not all the efforts of agitators 
could brin^ a sufficient number of 
voters to the poll, to make the elec- 
tion valid. 

Six months will no more make a 
parliament than it will an oak. The 
great element of all constitutions is 
wanting in foreign countries — ^no inde- 
pendent gentry class. There is no- 
thing which represents, or even affects 
to represent this, and yr)u meet with 
cultivated .nnd highly-informed profi- 
cient men, scholars, and savans, of even 
European celebrity, everywhere. You 
are struck with the range of the ac- 
quirements, and the exactness, and 
extent of the knowledge, but the prac- 
tical, work day, common sense ha- 
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bits of Englishmen^ are found nowhere. 
'I'lie titled classes abroad, particularly 
in Italy, have no other aim or pursuit 
than pleasure. No career open* to 
them of any kind, they give themselves 
up to an enepating self-indulgence, 
which, weakening their natural powers 
of mind, makes them reserved and shy 
towards strangers, and consequently 
deprives them of all the sources of in- 
formation which conversation supplies. 
These are not the men to form a senate, 
nor could it be supposed that they 
should bring to the dry labour of legis- 
1,'ition, the patient research, the calm 
spirit of inquiry, the laborious atten- 
tion which characterise a class, which 
in England is respected for its great 
services to the nation, rather than its 
wealth and high liiujage. 

We have heard more than one intclu 
ligent Italian say — We are unfitted 
for constitutional freedom ; the system 
which works well with yon will work 
badly h ere ; ” and th ere are man y reasons 
why it should. Lord liyroii, in one of liis 
letters to Mr. Murray, keenly remarks, 
when speaking of this people, remem- 
ber “that their morality is not your 
morality, nor any of their standards 
your standards. If wo wished, for in- 
s^anccj, to say, what quality in a pub- 
lic man here would excite the same 
amount of respect and admiration as a 
rcat (tharacter for probity and strict 
onor would do in England, we should 
at once say * subtlety.’ The man 
whose skilful ingenuity could outwit 
Ills opponent, would bo the great 
Italian.” 

The failure of the present pope, his 
irreti’ieval)le fall in public estimation, 
is far more attributable to tFfb charac- 
ter qJ' the man than to anything in his 
political career. The simplicity of 
mind, the frank honesty of purpose, 
the confiding credulity, which all jire- 
einiiieiitly distinguishedhiin, were great 
blemishes in a land where the bright- 
est intelligences arc the falsest, and 
where the “ most honorable means 
are the surest, the speediest, and the 
darkest.” We have heard it asserted 
in cpiarters which might seem to claim 
authenticity, that on aiTiving at the 
papal dignity, his whole mind was set 
upon these moderate, but much want- 
ing reforms, which all lay within his 
own immediate jiowor, and the grant- 
ing of which could never have led to 
popular excesses. To correct the 
police system, the worst and most 
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demoralising in Europe— to grant 
an amnesty to all prisoners confined 
for political offences— to provide for 
the education of the poorer classes 
— ^to reform tho fiscal administration 
of the realm, and in particular that 
portion applied to religious founda- 
tions, were all natural and most laud- 
able objects of ambition ; and had he 
done these, and stopped there, there 
is reason to believe that we should 
have been spared much of the ter- 
riblo drama the past year has re- 
vealed to us over the entire of Eu- 
rope. 

No sooner, however, had he entered 
on his career of reformer, than the 
whole strength of dtiinocraiic Italy 
hailed him as their chief. 1’he enthu- 
siasm became a rage: his bust, his 
pictures, were everywhere; no other 
head was seen in brooches, or cut 
in cameos; the Hymn of the Pope 
became the national anthem of all 
Italy ; religion itself, sadly fallen into 
the “ scar and yellow” (luring his pre- 
decessor’s reign, became fashionable, 
and none were more prominent, in 
public places, to seek the benediction 
of the Holy Father, than the men 
well known lor the boldest doctrines 
of rebellion against both church and 
sovereign. 

There is no saying what amount 
of influence 4^his show of returning 
obedience may have exercised on 
the Pope himself. Even supposing — 
and it is a favourable supposition for 
one of humble origin and lowly expec- 
tations — even supposing him proof 
against the flattering homage of an 
entire people, not alone of tnoso be- 
neath his own sway, but of millions 
in other parts of the peninsula, is it 
not reasonable to infer that these signs 
of submission j;o the church — this 
newly-lighted zeal for its ordinances — 
might have shadowed to his mind a 
return to the gorgeous days of the 
papacy, in all the plenitude of its 
power over prince and people ? Would 
it be unlikely that a man whose whole 
soul was in ** his order,*' should dream 
of the revival of “ the Church,” and 
that the proud part of a Hildebrand was 
to be his own ? Such a vision had al- 
ready occurred to one great mind of 
the present era ; and what more naiu- 
ral than to suppose these evidences of 
popular enthusiasm to be the first 
dawning of tho bright day ? Thero 
was every thing to mvour the belief : 

U 
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never were the churches more crowded 
by worshippers — never were holy 
shrines so beset by penitents ; a species 
of ]|)ious fervour pervaded the great city, 
which mingled with it daily duties, and 
blended a kind of solemn enthusiasm 
through all the joy of the period. Even 
distinguished conversions to the faith 
were not wanting to swell the proud 
triumph ; several of those who had 
deserted the reformed religion were 
then at Rome, and one, at least, among 
them, a name of no mcan»celel)rity. 

Mr. Whiteside attributes to Pius IX. 
the hope of Catholicising England ; and 
the supposition perfectly accords with 
what we are suggesting. This explana- 
tion — if we may hazard so bold a word 
—will account for nearly every circum- 
stance of his brief and eventful career. 

The zeal of his first movements — 
his anxiety for a puriftcation of the 
old monastic establishments, whose 
abuses have inflicted so many breaches 
on the faith — his openly expressed d(»- 
light at the increased fervor of the 
people — ^his clemency to the political 
criminals, conceded in all the phrase- 
ology of an act of nfercy. Then as 
ho advanced further, his doubts and 
hesitations about those concessions, 
which seemed to weaken the powers 
of the Vatican, and more than all, his 
determined refusal to proclaim war 
against Austria, showing how his cha- 
racter of a tmnporal prince was less 
the rulinsjgllllllg of his mind, than 
his poi^PiPVPHpe* The very last 
act of his flight proved, that through- 
out all it was the churchman, and not 
the sovereign. It was the priest that 
hoped — not the politician who plotted. 
It has been said, wo know not on what 
suflicicnt grounds, that letters are in 
existence from his holiness to the Em- 
eror of Austria, and also to some of 
is ministers, frankly owning that he 
was carried along in a current he 
could not oppose; that he deplored 
deeply the terrible calamity which se- 
parated the apostolic emperor from 
nis nearest ally ; but that he was 
powerless. One fact, however, there 
IS little doubt of, which is, that Mar- 
shal Welden’s occupation of Bologna 
was at the earnest solicitation of his 
holiness, who at last, but too late, dis- 
covered that the spirit of democracy 
was an adversary he could not cope 
with. 

The imputation of these acts, how- 
ever, would weigh lightly in the esti* 
matiou of an Italiao^ compared with 


the yielding weakness of his timid 
character. 

The liquefaction of St. Janiiarius's 
blood was not a greater miracle for 
the masses, than the accession of a 
reforming Pope was to the democrats 
of Europe. The papacy had long 
been deemed by them the great dif- 
ficulty” of Italy. They foresaw all 
the powerful antagonism such a mighty 
agent might oppose ; they knew well 
the immense influence possessed over 
the popular mind by that black legion, 
which ill ov(iry gradation of life, from 
the pal.'fl^c to the hovel, has its ready 
representative. It was, then, a suc- 
cess far beyond cx])c*ctation — almost 
above belief — when they beheld in the 
first rank of the movement the Pope 
himself. Not alone in Italy, but 
throughout France, and even in Eng- 
land, the tidings were hailed with a 
warm enthusiasm. AVhat an occasion 
for the Montalemberts and Wisemans 
to trumpet forth to the world a 
hauglity denial of the oft-asserted re- 
proach, that Romanism was the deadly 
enemy of all progress — that the very 
constitution of that church was in di- 
rect antagonism to all civil liberty I 
How much hinger could Protestantism 
arrogate to itself the chanquonshij) of 
political and intellectual free<loin ? 
The living Pope, Pius the Ninth, the 
man who, on the steps of the Vatican, 
bestowed his blessing on the banners 
of the “ Crociati,” was refutation 
strong enough. The triumph, if bril- 
liant, was but fleeting. Nor can there 
be a more significant evidmicc of its 
success than the last date wc road on 
a Papal rescript — ‘^The Fortress of 
(xP^ta !” 

It is but one short year since the 
sonorous phrases of the language wore 
ranCaeked to find distinctive epithets 
for three men, who, in their several 
states, attracted the admiring wonder 
of Italy — the ]*ope, Carlo Alberto, 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany — 
and what arc they now? One an 
exile ; the second branded as the Re 
Tradit6re and the last, the weak 
occupant of a throne, bereft of all dig- 
nity and power. 

If there was neither genius nor he- 
roism but a year ago, there is as little 
treason and* falsehood to be laid to 
their charge now. The crime is, that 
they served not “two,” but many 
** masters ;” that they were slaves of 
a democracy, whose vow is to destroy, 
and whose means are blood I L* 
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Tiik man who, in the present day, sits 
down to write a ballad, undertakes, 
p(>r]jap8, the most diincult task in 
poetry. Ills story must be pictu- 
n^sqne — ^his passion or pathos simple, 
di ro(*t., and strong — his language clear, 
natural, unstudied ; and the accesso- 
rii*s of liis picture, all that givps local 
colouring, and marks the characteris- 
tics of the time, must be suggested with- 
out visible effort. But, above all, he 
must forget himself, and all that is 
peculiar to his own time. He must be 
as completely sunk in his subject 
the dramatist, llis characters must 
be shown, not described ; and, as he 
has loss space to work in, not a word 
may be thrown away. The poetry must 
b(' that of situation, incident, or pas- 
sion, and as little the poetry of mere 
ex[)ression as may be. A ballad should 
be the musical expression of the cir- 
cumstaiUHJs and emotions of the story, 
as it might have been rendered by 
the strong Rym[)athy of a poetical na- 
ture living in the time in which the 
stor}^ is laid. It is in wanting this 
quality that nearly all modern ballads 
fail, 'fhey are not so much poetry in 
stories, as stories in poetry. The 
writer is not lost in his subject, but is 
looking at it. llis characters do not 
.sj)eak as they would speak under the 
given circumstamies, but as he fancies 
they would have spoken ; and the nar- 
rator or miiistrers own eoinmentaries, 
or fillings- in of the picture, are more 
often those of an antwiuarian or a 
(!ritic, than of the sympathetic chrjni- 
cler of those 

“ Old, unhappy far-off thlnf;^. 

And battlca long ago." 

which form the appropriate theme of 
all genuine ballad poetry. 

The Germans far suroass us in this 
art. Goethe’s Bride of Corinth,” the 
richest and most picturesque of all 
modern ballads, chaunted in music of 
1 he most exquisite ibeauty, is, to our 
minds, the model of what a modern 


ballad should be. Placed in a classic 
time and country, it nevertheless needs 
no classical knowledge to enjoy it ; 
although the scholar may alone, per- 
haps, be able to feel its recondite 
beauties, or appreciate the skill and 
knowledge that have gone to produce 
so harmonious and truthful a picture. 
The story is told as if the incidents 
were reflected from a mirror, and the 
interest rises gradually and steadily 
to the last verse of the poem. \V"o 
forget the poet in his fiction, and when 
we lay down the book, the quickened 
pulse and shortened breath remind 
us how thoroughly the passion of the 
characters has possessed us. 

Schiller is only second to Goethe. 
His “Fight with the Dragon,” “ Fri- 
dolin,” “Cranes of Ibyciis,” and “Tlie 
Diver,” comprise the best cpialitios 
of the old ballads, with something 
which they had not, in a higher mo- 
ral strain and wider range of view. 
Many of Uhland s ballads are per- 
fect in the simplicity and depth of tiieir 
pathos, and in that invaluable (juality 
of suggestiveness, without which no 
poem of this •class can claim a high 
rank. The noble ballads of Wilhelm 
Muller, on themes connected with the 
revolutionary war in Greece, possess 
a character of martial fervour, a pas- 
sionate strength of feeling, and a lofti- 
ness of cadence peculiar to themselves, 
and which have not, wo think, been 
sufficiently appreciated. Besides these, 
there arc Teutonic bardliiigs, whose 
name is Legion, who have made per- 
manent additiom to the stock of ge- 
nuine ballad poetry. 

How stands the case with our mcKlern 
English writers? We do not speak of 
ballads of humour. In these, England 
may be backed against the field. Cow- 
per, Southey, Hook, Hood, Ingoldshy, 
our friend and contributor Bon Gaul- 
tier, and some or one of the writers in 
Punch, not to mention others, have 
distanced all rivals. But what have 
we to show in serious ballad poetry ? 


• “ The Lays of the Scottish (?avalicrs, and other Poems.” By William EeJ- 
niondstouno Aytouri, Professor t»f Illietoric and Bellos Leltrcs in th« University of 
liJinburgh. Loudon and Edinburgh : Blackwood and f^oiis. 1849. 
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Goldsmith’s Edwin and Emma** will Tennyson and Miss Barrett, who have 

certainly not help to maintain our published ballads of a high order of 

national character ; and between him merit, have, however, overlaid them 

and Coleridge we can remember no- by redundance both of reflection and 

thing. ** The Ancient Mariner** and imagery. Macaulay, in his “ Battle of 

the « Genevieve'* arc, indeed, some- Ivry,” and the fine fragment on the 

thing to show. Wordsworth’s ballads ‘‘Armada,** has come nearer the true 

are beautiful, but they want the move- ballad tone than any of his compeers, 

ment and the pure pathos of the true These poems fill the eyes with pictures, 

ballad. Their pathos is reflective, not and the heart with emotion. In read- 

sympathetic. Neither Byron nor ing the one, we follow the white plume 

Moore have written a ballad, nor could of Ilenry of Navarre into the thickest 

they have written one ^yith success, of the fray — 

They are both too artificial. And 

“ Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies — ^upon them with the lance !” 

And we fancy ourselves shouting, had the massacre of father, wife, child, 

^‘Itemembcr Saint Bartholomew 1’* and ^jiiid kindred to avenge. So in the 
cutting down the “brood of false “Armada,” we arc out into the mar- 
Lorramc" by the dozen, as though we kct-place with the first alarm — Yonder 

“ With his white hair unbonneted, tho stout old sheriff comes ; 

Behind him march the halberdiers — ^before him sound the drums ; 

His yeomen round tho market-cross make clear an ample space, 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells. 

And vslow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the Lion of the Sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 

So glared he when, at Agincourt, in wrath ho turned to bay, 

And crush’d and torn beneath his feet the princely hunters lay. 

Ho I strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knights — Ho ! scatter (lowers, fair maids ; 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute — Ho ! gallants, draw your blades ! 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her wide, 

Our glorious Sempzu EADifiM, the banner of our pride 1’* 

These ballads have a vital interest litics of Borne, its suburbs, and its 

and a truth of colouring, the want of people, and connecting these nmltiiii- 

which is fatal to the s!unc author's “'Lays rious objects by the threads of the 

of Borne;*’ and yet, with all their story, which, in place of being para- 

excellence, they are more remarkable, mount, is only subordinate. Let the 

perhaps, for rhetorical fervour than reader itfiagine a tale of English chi- 

for true poetical glow. But tho Bo- valry told in a strain corresponding to 

man Lays have orut/ rhetorical fervour that of the “ lloratius,” or “ The 

and brilliancy of dcs(yiption to recoin- BaUle of the Lake Begillus,” and he 

mend them. All must have felt, for will at once see how untrue those lays 

example, the absurdity of Icilius’s ad- arc to their character of Boman bal- 

dressing the Boman populace in a lads. For example, what bard ever 

speech of, some fifty lines, when the would inform his hearers that it was 

outrage is threatened to his betrothed the practice in his and their country 

Virginia. Men’s words are few and to sing the praises of his hero, as is 

terrible at sueh a crisis. Two lines done by Macaulay, in tlie very pictu- 

could have done the work far better resque lines at the close of the “ Hora- 

than fifty, and they would have done tius V” He is singing their praises 

it in the versos of a true poet. But himself, and they would not thank him 

here, as in all those lays, it is apparent for such intelligence, or for a descrip- 

that they are not what they profess to tion of the circle in which he and they 

be— those of a Boman addressed to arc sitting at the time. To put this in a 

Bomans — but the toilsome effort of an clearer light, we place tho lines in ques- 

accomplished scholar, re-creating the tion side by side with an imitation of 

forms, fashion's, architecture, ondloca- them in Bon Gaultier's “Lay of Mr. 
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Colt,*’ and ask our readers which is 
fli<* more absurd-- -a Roman singinjr 
to Homans like' Mucaiilny, or an 
American singing to Kentuckians like 

MACAULAY. 

“ And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds blow. 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 

When round tho lonely cottage 
Hoars loud the tempest's din. 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 

When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit*; 

'When the chesnuts glow in the em- 
bers, 

And the kid turns on the spit ; 
■\Vhen young and old in circle 

Around tho fireside close, ^ 

"When the girls are weaving baskets. 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 
When the goodman mends his armour, 
And turns his helmet’s plume ; 
■When the good wife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 
"With weeping and with laughter. 

Still is the story told, 
llow well lloratius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old !” 

Macaulay has had many imitators. 
For instance, Lord John Manners 
struck the lyric shell with a kind of 
kid-gl()V(‘d ferocity, and Frenchmen 
and Roundheads bit the dust in his 
versos by the score, till Thackeray, the 
jirincc of satirists, caught up the note, 
and bhowed that this drawing-room 
Tyrta'us was, in fact, a very innocent 
and very absurd verse-spinner, and the 
v(»ice of the minstrel has since been 
dumb in the land. The Honourable 
(1. S. Siuythe, in his Historic Fan- 
gave golden promise. He knew 
how to strike the high chivalrous tone 
of the knights and cavaliers of old. 
Rut politics have apparently stiflca tho 
muse of song, and “ The Death of 
Mary of Scots” stands the solitary 
lL'iuinj)h of his skill. 

Ireland, in these latter years, has not 
been idle. The names of Griflin, Davis, 
I'ergnson, M'Carthy, Carleion, DulTy, 
and others, arc linked to ballads of 
wliicli any country may be proud, and 
wlii(jh must live. The "Sir Turlough” 
of Carhiton is perhaps the most success- 
ful l(‘gendary ballad of modern times; 
and ultliough his reputation rested 
upon this ballad alone, the author 
might count upon that lasting fame 
which would now be so readily ac- 


his satirist ? They are both, it seems 
to us, equally picturesque ; indeed, 
the parodist is the more so of tho 
two : — 

BON GAULTIER. 

" And when the lamp is lighted 
In the long November days, 

And lads and lasses mingle 

At shucking of the mmse ; . 

When pies of smoking pumpkin 
Upon the table stand, 

And bowls of black molasses 
Go round from hand to hand ; 

When slap-jacks, maplo-sugarod, 

Are hissing in the pan, 

And cider, with a dash of gin, 

Foams in the social can ; 

When tho goodman whets his whittle, 
And the goodwifo scolds th<j child, 
And the girls exclaim, convulsively, 

* Have dono, or I’ll bo riled !* 

When the loafer sitting next them 
Attempts a sly caress. 

And whispers, ‘ Oh, you 'possum, 
You’ve fixed my he.art, I guess T 
Witli laughter and with weeping. 

Then shall they tell the tale, 

IIow Colt his foeman quartered. 

And died within the jail 1” 

« 

corded to those nameless bards, whose 
lays will move our tears and stir our 
hearts, as long as the language in 
which they wrote is tho language of 
living men. 

Scotland is peculiarly the country of 
ballad-poetry, and even now, despite ^ 
the Free Kirk and the blight of useful 
knowledge, the old passion lives in her 
valleys and homesteads. Turn whorti 
you will, the country aflTords the scene 
of some ^‘localized romance,"’ some 
tale of faery or of crimi*, of lia[)lePH 
love or peerless daring. Its history, 
above all, is luminous with incidents 
and men, such as the poet lov(*8 to 
dwell upon. Tlie characters, action, 
and scenery, arc there rcjidy to his 
hand, and he is sure of the symi)athics 
of a numerous audience, if he pobscss 
the power to enter into the soul of 
Imiglit or lady, of peasant or damsel, 
and to enrich the voice of nature ami 
feeling with numerous verse. 

Professor Aytoun has appreciated 
the wealth of his country’s history in 
themes for the historical ballad. He. 
has done well to forego the easier praise 
of adding to the already too numerous 
band of poets of mere personal emo- 
tion, or what is worse, of versified re- 
liections. Uc has spared the public 
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pocket handkerchief the tears of sym* 
pathetic woe, wisely agreeing with 
Bhakspearc — 

“ That now 'tin ntale to nigh, to weep anil groan, 
Bo woe hath wearied woe, moan tireil moan {" 


and as Wordsworth and Mrs. llcmans 
have used up the poetical capabilities 
of cowslips and claiTodillios, he does 
not invite us to philosophise over these 
and other botanical curiosities. That 
Professor Aytoun can move tears as 
well as laughter, in the lighter forms 
of poetry, as well as prose, whenever 
he pleases, the readers of Blackmons 
Magazine have frequent occasion to 
know. But in the volume now before 
us, be puts forth a sustained power, 
which, in our estimation, places him 
ill the foremost rank of the poets of 
his time. His lays combine the best 
qualities of Macaulay and of William 
Muller. They have all the historic 
truth and picturesque force of the for- 
mer, with all the poetic fire and stately 
march of the latter. 

We feel, in reading these lays, that 
we arc dealing, not with shadows, but 
with living men. We arc swept back 
into the stindiig times of old, when 
brave hearts and high souls declared 
themselves in brave deeds — when lio- 
nour, self-denial, devotion, were living 
things — when patriotbm and loyalty 
were active principles, and the wor- 
ship of mammon had noj* shrivelled up 
the souls of men into self-seeking and 
• sordid pride. We thank the jioet who 
elevates our soul by a noble thought — 
by a delineation of some generous and 
lofty nature, woven from the visions of 
his own brain. We doubly thank him, 
who links noble thoughts and noble 
deeds with some great historic name — 
who places the hero living before us, 
till wo can read his eye, and hear his 
voice, and be swayed by his influence. 
But, above all, do we thank him, when 
he rescues some gre^t name fronf dis- 
honour, and drowns the slander for 
ever in the torrent of our sympathies. 
This Professor Aytoun has done for 
two of the noblest, yet most misre- 
presented, names in Scottish annals. 
“ The Execution of Montrose," and 

The Burial March of Dundee," are 
tributes of historical as well as of 
poetical justice to the two men of 
all others the most conspicuous for 
chivalrous virtue in the annals of mo- 
dern Europe. 

Nothing can be more graphic than 
the former of these poems. An old 


Highlander is telling the tale of the 
Great Marquis's death to his grand- 
son : — 

** A traitor sold him to his foes — 

Oh, deed of deathless shame ! 

I charge theo, boy, if e'er thou meet 
With one of Assynt’s name — 

Be it upon the mountain side. 

Or yet within the glen, 

Stand he in martial gear alone, 

Or backed by armed men — 

Face him as thou wouldst face tho 
man 

Who wrong'd thy sire's renown, 
Remt^iiiber of what blood thou art, 
And strike the caitiff down I 

“ They brought him to tho Watergate, 
Hard bound with hempen span, 

As though they held a lion there. 

And not a ’fenceless man. 

They set him high upon a cart— 

The hangman rode below — 

They drew his hands behind his back, 
And bared his noble brow. 

Then as a hound is slipped from 
leash. 

They cheered tho common throng, 
And blew the note with yell and 
shout, 

And bade him pass along. 

“ It would have made a brave man’s 
heart 

Grow sick and sad that day, 

To watch tho keen, malignant eyes 
Bent down on that array. 

There stood the Whig West-country 
lords 

In balcony and bow — 

There sat their gaunt and withered 
dames 

And their daughters all a-row ; 

And every open window 
Was full, as full might be, 

With bjick-robcd covenanting carles. 
That goodly sport to see. 

“ But when he came, though pale and 
I,, wan, 

Tie looked so great and high. 

So noble was his manly front, 

So calm his steadfast eye — 

The rabble rout forbore to shout, 
And each man held his breath, 

For well they knew the hero’s soul 
Was face to face with death. 

And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept. 

And some that came to scoff at him, 
Now turned aside and wept.” 

We must pass tho description of his 
progress up the Canongate, the scene in 
the Parliament-house, where his death- 
sentence is read, and his noble ad- 
dress to the “ perjured traitors" there, 
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and come to the execution of the There is not one oiroumstanco ill 
sentence Ibis ballad which is not derived fi'Oiii 


Ah, God I that ghastly gibbet ! 

How dismal ’tis to see 
The great tall spectral skeleton. 

The ladder, and the tn*c 1 
Hark I hark ! it is the clash of arms — 
The bolls begin to toll — 
lie is coming ! he is coming ! 

God's mercy oh his soul ! 

One last long peal of thunder, 

Tho clouds are cleared away. 

And the glorious sun once more looks 
down 

Amidst the dazzling Say. 

He is coming I he is coming 1 

Like a bridegroom iroin his room, 
('ame the hero from his prison 
To the scadbld and the doom. 

Tlicre was glory on his i'orehea \ 
There was lustre in his eye, 

And he never walked to battle 
JMore proudly than to die : 

There was eolour in his visage. 
Though tho cheeks of all were wan. 
And they marvelled as llu‘y saw him 
pass, 

That great and goodly man! 

“ He mounted up the scaffold. 

And he (urnul him to the crowd ; 

I Jut they dared not trust the people. 
So ho might not speak aloud. 

Hut he looked upon the heavems, 

And they were clear and blue, 

And m tho liipiid ether 

'Phe eye ol God ^hone through ; 

Yet a bla(‘k and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill, 

And though the thunder slept within. 
All else was ealm and e.till. 

“ The grim Geneva ministers 

With anxious scowl drew near, 

As you ha\(* seem the n^eiis tlock 
Around the <lying de(^. 

Jle would not (leign them word nor 
.sign, 

Hut alone Iio bent tho knce,« 

And \(iled liib iace ior Glirisrs dear 
grace, 

IJeneath the gallowfc.-tr<‘c. 

Then radiant and serene he rose. 

And cast his cloak away : 

For he had t.i'eu the latest look 
Of earth, and sun, and day. 

* A beam of light fell o’er him. 

Like a glory round the shriven. 

And be climbed the lofty ladder. 

As it wire the path to heaven. 

Then came a flash from out the cloud, 
And a atuniiiug thunder roll, 

And no nian daiod to look aloft, 

For fear wms on every soul. 

There was another heavy sound, 

A hush, and then a groan ; 

And darkness sw(‘pt across tho sky — 
The work of death is done 1*' 


coiiloini>orary" momoirs, and a stronger 
proof that reality is superior to fiction 
could hardly be desired, Bui not leaa 
is tho poet’s skill to bo admired, who 
hits selected, and so happily arrangod 
the striking aspects of his subject mto 
a picture so august and impressive* 
It will not have escaped the reader to 
observe with what art tho ignoble 
manner of the hero’s death is ma- 
naged.* It seems to be veiled from tho 
reader as it was fi*om the s]»ectator 

“ lie did not dare to look aloft. 

For fear was on every soul. 

There was another heavy sound, 

A hush, and then a groan ; 

And darkness swept across tht^ sky-^ 
The work of death is done !” 

The character of the olden Scotch 
ballads has Ixmii finely caught in tho 
poem on Tho Heart of llu* Bruce,’* 
loundt‘d on ihe incident of Sir dames 
Douglas’s death, in an action witli the 
IMoors on the borders of Andalusia, 
while on ln>way to deriisalem, to de- 
posit the heart of Itobert Bruce in the 
lloly Sepnl(‘hn*. A vision of f h(» night, 
which is introduced with great eflecl, 
has warned Sir James that his luissitm 
w ill not be fulfilled. He and his hun- 
dred knights still hold on their way 

** And aye we sailed, and aye we sailed, 
Across the weary sea, 

Until one morn the coast of Spain 
Rose grimly on our lee. 

“ Aiul as we rounded to the port, 
Beneath the watcli-tower’s wall, 

Wo heard the clash of the atahals, 

And the trumpet’s wavering eall. 

“ * WJiy sounds yon Eastern music here, 
So waiitcfuly and long, 

And whoso tlie crowd of armed men 
• That round yon standard throng ?» 

“ ‘ The Moors have come from Africa, 

To spoil, and waste, and slay; 

And King Alonzo pf Castile 
Must fight with them to*day.’ 

“ ‘ Now shame it were,* cried good Lord 
James, 

* Shall never h<i said of mo, 

Tliat 1 and mine have turn’d aside 
From the Cross Iti jeopardiol 

‘ Have down, have dowm, my merry 
men all — 

Have down into the plain ; 

We’ll let the Scottish lion loose 
Within the fields of Spain P ” 
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* 1 know thy name full well, Lord 
James, 

And honoured may 1 bo, 

That those who fought beside the 
Bruce, 

Should fight this day for me ! 

‘ Take thou the leading of the van. 
And charge the Moors amain ; 
There is not such a lance as thine 
In all the host of Spain !' 


He flung it from him, far ahead. 

And never spake he more, 

But — ‘ Pass thee first, thou dauntless 
heart. 

As thou wert wont of yore !’ 

** The roar of fight rose fiercer yet, 

And heavier still the stour, 

Till the spears of Spain came shiver- 
ing in, 

Aud swept away the Moor I 


. •• The Dongbas turned towards then. 
Oh, but his glance was high ! — 

* There is not one of all my men. 

But is as bold as I. 

“ ‘ There is not one of all my men 
But boars as true a spear — 

Then onwards, Scottish gentlemen, 
And think King Robert’s here 1* 

The trumpets blew, the crossbolts 
flew. 

The arrows flashed like flame. 

As spur ill side, and spear in rest, 
Against the foe we came. 

“ And many a boarded Saracen 

Went down, both honsc and man, 
For through their ranks wo rode like 
corn. 

So furiously wo ran ! 

** But in behind our path wo closed. 
Though fain to let us through. 

For they were forty thoufeml men. 
And we wore wondrous fow. 

“ We might not see a lance’s length. 

So dense was their array. 

But the long fell sweep of the Scot- 
tish blade 

Still held them hard at bay. 

“ ‘ Make in I make in 1’ Lord Douglas 
cried. 

Make in, my brethren dear! 

Sir William of Saint Olair is down ; 
We may not leave him here 1’ 

** But thicker, thicker grew the swarm, 
And sharper shot the rain, 

And the horses roared amid press. 
But they could not charge again. 

“ ‘ Now, Jesu help thocr said Lord 
James, 

‘ Thou kind and true Saint Clair ! 
An’ if 1 may not bring tliec off. 
ril die beside thee there !’ 


Then in his stirrups up ho stood. 
So Hon-like and bold, 

And held the precious heart aloft, 
All in its case of gold. 


“ ‘ Now, praised be God, the day is 
won I 

They fly,o’er flood and fell — 

Why (lost thou draw the rein so hard, 
Good Knight, that fought so woll?\ 

“ ‘ Oil, ride you on, Lord King,* bo 
said, 

^ And leave the dead to mo. 

For I must keep the dreariest watch 
That ever I shall dree! 

“ * There lies, beside his master’s heart, 
The Douglas, stark and grim ; 

And woe is me I should be here, 

Not side by side with him!’ 

** The king, he lighted from his horse. 
He flung his brand away. 

And took the Douglas by tho hand, 
So stately as he lay. 

“ * God give thee rest, thou valiant soul, 
That fought so well for Spain ; 

I’d rather half my land were gone, 

So thou wert here again 1’ ” 

This is a ballad Scott would have re- 
joiced in, till the tears of passion started 
into his eyes. It is to such ballads we 
would have our sons attune their 
hearts. Tlfey would then be sure, 
when struck, to return a noble ring. 

Gladly would we linger on this vo- 
lume, fif our space permitted, and en- 
rich our pages with other strains of its 
spirit-stirring poetry, and the scarcely 
less stinnng prose with which it isf il- 
lustrated. }lut we have cited enough, 
we trust, to induce our readers to ap- 
ply to the volume itself. Indeed, we 
cannot doubt that it will soon be a fa- 
miliar guest on the tables of all lovers 
of fresh and vigorous poetry, and these 
are now a body numerous enough to 
satisfy the desires of either poet or 
publisher. Without further comment, 
therefore, wc conclude, and place this 
volume upon our shelves, amid the royal 
and noble band of true poets, who daily 
draw from us our “ blessings and eter- 
nal praise.” 
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THE ‘‘times” and THE 

'Inn Times of January 4 contains an 
article on the Irish poor-law, which 
scorns more than ordinarily deserving f 
of attention. It lays down dogmati- 
oiilly a principle which, if true*, ought 
to be proved not assumed^ and it gives 
a challenge which, although we do not 
rank ourselves among thos»to whom it 
is din'ctly addressed, wc nevertheless 
feel it a point of duty to take up. The 
jn'inciplc assumed by the great jour- 
nal wc believe to have been adojited 
with equal precipitation by the lewis' 
hit lire, and to have been acted on, 
<*ontrary to tlie laws of justice and 
equity, and to the sore detriment of 
this country. The defiance with which 
this editorial dictum is accompanied 
would leave us without excuse if we 
were to riniuiin silent. The article 
which has suggested these observations, 
and which, for reasons obvious to the 
reflecting reader, we copy before of- 
fering further comments on any part 
of it, is as follows : — 

“ Why do not the enemies of the new 
Irisli poor-law tells us fairly and fully 
what else they think ought to have been 
done? We do not mean those who 
merely advocate this or that change, 
such as subdividing the area of taxation, 
I’hcre are persons, however, and they 
very numerous, noisy, and prominent, 
M'ho attack it altogether, and in every 
part — ^who ascribe to it all that Ireland 
IS Rutfering, and will undoubtedly suf- 
fer, and who hold it up to the world as 
a new instance of British misrule. If 
our readers w'ant a specimen o^’ this 
soit of talk, they will find one in 
some remarks about the Bantry union, 
which we quoted yesterday from an 
Irish paper. The population of Bantry 
h.i\ c liecn invariably wretched since any- 
fhing was known of the place. We cn- 
firtain no doubt they were wretched, 
indolent, half-starved savages, ages be- 
fore Julius Capsar landed on this isle, 
and that, not vitlistanding a gradual im- 
provement upon naked savagery , they 
liave never approached to the standard 
of the civilized world. They have in- 
creased and multiplied with animal na- 
ture instead of moral prudence for their 
rule ; and they have received large ac- 
cessions from other parts. Hardly able 
to get on from year to year under the 
most favourable circumstances, in Sep- 
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tember, 1845, they suffered a visitation 
of heaven in the failure of their potatoes. 
Next year the calamity returned with 
double force. The cry was that these 
^or helpless creatures must be fed. 
They were fed. They received every 
species and form of assistance from pub- 
lic and private benevolence. This, how- 
ever, could not go on for 'ever. Some 
permanent system was necessary. So, 
in 1847, the session after the great fa- 
mine, the Irish poor-law, which Mr. 
Senior and the economists had previ- 
ously nipped in the bud, and reduced to 
a shadow, was clothed with some su li- 
st ance, and made a veritable and effi- 
cient measure. Under it the poor people 
of Bantry have been saved from star- 
vation, and without it they would die off 
by hundreds next week. Nevertheless, 
an outcry is raised that the poor-law is 
starving, desolating, and ruining Ban- 
try. 

“ The merifs of the law depend on 
some very plain questions. Are tho 
starving to bo fed, or not to be fed ? 
The enemies of tho law do not mean 
that the starving should have been left 
to their fate. On tho contrary, it is 
very clear t|iat no pains are taken to 
keep dowui the number of applications 
for relief. It is admitted, then, that the 
starving were to be fed. They could 
not, however, bo fed, unless somebody 
oliould feed them. That duty was im- 
posed on the proprietors and oeeupiors 
of the soil. Nature, British usage, 
common sense, and absolute necessity 
dictated that course. Tho sufferers 
w’^cre on the soil, and were most of them 
natives of it. They looked to the soil 
for employment and relief. It was tho 
failure of the siiil to which they owed 
their distress. Who, then, but the lords 
and tenants of the soil were so projier to 
meet its deficiency ? As for the particu- 
lar arrangement between landlord and 
tenant, it is enough to observe that the 
analogy of England would have thrown 
the burden wholly on the tenant, and 
that reason itself dictates that the rate 
should he paid by the man in actual 
possession of tho crops. By way of 
condescension to the weakness of the 
Irish social state, a portion of the rate 
was charged directly on the landlords. 
This, however, is a matter of detail. 
As a whole, the principle of the law is a 
principle of nature, and a plain neces- 
sity. Once admit that tho starving 
must he fed, and it follows that their 
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food must be taken from the produce of 
the soil — that is, from the properly of 
those who own the soil and Us fruits. 

•‘According to the writer wo l^ve 
referred to there are now nine thousand 
paupers on the books of the Bantry 
union, of whom two thousand three hun- 
dred aro in the workhouse, and the re- 
mainder recipients of out- door relief. 
The valuation of the union, he saj s, is 
£37,000, which certainly would leave a 
very small margin to the rate-payers 
after nine thousand paupers had been 
fed out of it. The first gnardtftns, how- 
ever, wore Uihemico, fed the poor with- 
out making adequate rates, incurred 
enormous debts, and were siiperst^dod. 
The result is, that the union has not 
only to provide for the present, but to 
pay off arrears. But whose fault is 
this ? Not of the law. Indeed, the 
writer himself oonsuros and criminates 
the guardians — 

“ ‘It ib difficult,* be says, ‘to ascer- 
tain the exact amount of debt incurred 
and due by this union ; but w hen 1 put 
it down at £16, (KK), 1 am confident, from 
all 1 could learn, tliat I am under the 
figure. A great deal of this is said to 
be owing to the management of the old 
board, who wore prmcipiflly landed pro- 
prietors, and, as such, were anxious to 
save their own pockets, by stnlving 
small and insufficient rat<‘s.* 

“ Indi'cd, it is quite evident that the 
rates have been absurdly inadequate. 
According to the return, the total of all 
the rates in the union, Irom January 
10, 1844, to the beginning ot May, 1818, 
being four jears and a quartcT, was no 
more than £10,277 — that is, an annual 
rate of abqMil £2,300 upon an annual 
value of £ot, 000. For tlie last half of 
that period, British assistance whs 
poured into the union with the most la- 
vish generosity. Nev ertlieless debt w as 
accumulatiiig~iiot mtTcly di bt to go- 
vernnieiit, but debt to tradesmen and 
contractors. Decrees have been ob- 
tainedagainst the guardians, and doubt- 
less there arc now added to the original 
debt heavy legal expenses. 

“ But now for the most serious rosiill. 
The landowner is to be ruined. Nearly 
all the land in the union, the write r in- 
forms us, is owned by half a dozen large 
proprietors ; — 

“ * With scarce one exception all those 
proprietors are, to speak in the mildest 
terms, a “little embarrassed” just now. 
As an instance, a friendly mortgagee is 
about to foreclose a mortgage held on 
one of the estates, by which ont-half of 
the entire property will be brought to 
the hammer. Another proprietor is 
said to be nou cst, and a receiver is 
about to bo placed over his ancestral 
estate.’ 


“ Such being the general condition of 
the landowners, a revolution in the pro- 
prietary of Ireland is anticipated. This 
is lamentable enough. Wo are quite 
alive to the evils of change, nnd^the be- 
nefits as well as the charms of antique 
associations. Could we so rulejt, every 
man should occupy bis ancestral mansion 
or cottage, and trace his lineage from a 
Celt or a Piet, or some such primitive 
personage. Unfortunately, our wishes 
are vain, and we cannot indulge in a 
dream which is dispelled every morning 
of our existence. In this country we see 
thousands around us reduced to the 
hard ncccsfiity wliich (mismanagement 
lias brought on so many of the Irish pro- 
prietors. Why are myriads selling tlieir 
estates, their houses, their furniture, 
their plate, their books, their wardrobes, 
everything they have in the world ? 
Wffy are there sales by auction at all, 
and why is our last page sometimes 
filled by tlieir announcements ^ There* 
18 the same cruel neccssitv, and the 
same melancholy causes, in England as 
in Ireland — in the case of the bank 
clerk, who has allowed his wile ami 
family to be rather more magnificent 
and hivurious than eould well be afford- 
ed on £150 n-yoar— as in the ease of 
the Irish proprietor, who has lived up 
to a nominal rental ol £5,(KK) a-.vear, 
when £4,000 a-year w as absorbed in the 
interest of tlie mortgage. Heavy as 
the poor rates have fallen in some in 
stances, it is only as the last ounce on 
the horse’s back that they have crushed 
the landlords. If they must fall, we ai e 
ready to grieve for them as we grieve* 
for the three hundred great mercantih* 
liousps which have fallen, many ol them 
blamelessly, in different parts of the 
world, during tin* last tw'o years. TIio 
common error which underniim'd and 
overthrew c mi*rcliant, manufai-turer, 
banker, and landlord, was that they 
built too much on credit, raninattcis 
too close, and did not leave m.irgin 
enoujfli for those straits and calamities 
which Heaven mu// now and tiun send. 
We deplore the catastrophe ot those 
who will not condescend to be prudent 
and safe, but we cannot prevent it, and 
certainly, are not answerable for it.” 

“The merits of the (Irish poor) 
law depend on .some plain qu(&tJons.” 
So writes the editor, and we are will- 
ing to agree with him thus far, that 
if the law have claims on public* esti- 
mation asserted on its behalf, a few 
plain questions may serve to lest them. 
We accept the questions selected for 
this purpose. They are these*: “ Arc 
the starving poor to be fed, or not to 
be fed ?” ** Who, then (under the 
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circnmvUiioefl described in the article), 
})ui the lords and tenants of the soil 
were so proiier to meet its deficiency?” 
We ijropose to conbider these ques- 
tions ill their order, and then reply to 
the (‘hallennre by which they are pre- 
cedtid : — Why do not the enemies of 
the now Irish poor law fbll us fairly 
and fully what else they think ought 
to have been done ?** 

J . ‘'Are the starving to be fed, or not 
to be fed ?” — a question which, under a 
very peremptory air, disguises groat in- 
distinctness. It may signify— is it de^ 
shabhi is it pemiissiblf^ is it pracfirahle, 
is it an ohligatitmi to food the starving? 
Jtdo(‘s not speak well for the strength of 
a cause, or the candour ol‘ an advocate, 
to l)ns(i an argument on the shifting 
sands of a question which admits of so 
many int(*rpretatioris, and which can 
escjqx* from them all, without assum- 
ing a form mor(* ambiguous than that 
in which tie Times has presented it. 
I’here is a further advanlage attendant 
on it — that the jiuswit, if it be true, 
must necessarily bear two aspects. 
Indeed one word — ‘'yes” — ^with this 
double m(‘aning or direction, might be 
the apt response to the two parts of 
the (juestion. On certain condilioiib, 

. in certain circuinstnnees, through cer- 
A tain agencies (not the starving onl 3 % 
but), they who are '‘an hungiuvd” 
should “ be fed.” And there are also 
conditions and oircnmstanccs wliich, 
if taken into account, would insist 
upon an answer directly the reverse. 
I'lic highest authority and tlie prime- 
val law lias declared labour a condi- 
tion inseparable from the privih'gc to 
“ eat bread and an inspired apostle, 
even of Him who has assigneU so high 
a rank to eharilalile ollices, commands 
til at '‘if an) would not work, neither 
should he enU' 'Fliis is the diwno 
law, proclaimed at the fall, repub- 
lished with the (lospel, and for which 
Si witness has been provided in human 
wisdom and experience. "Fear of 
want,” observes Lord Karnes, "is tho 
only efU'Ctual motive to industry with 
the labouring classes.” " Wisely is it 
ordered by Frovidence, that charity 
should, in every instance, be voluntary, 
to pnivent the idle and profligate from 
ilepending on it for support.” With 
such authority from lt(‘velation and 
experience, wo might well give such 
riqily to this leading question of the 
2'iines as should ilisturh the apt se- 
quence of the second ; but wo are so 
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desirous to review the argument of 
which it forms part, in a spirit of 
candour and forbearance, that wo 
the utmost lengUis which respect for 
truth permits us, to give the querist 
an accommodating answer. 

We reply, then, to question No. 1— 
that we hold it desirable to feed tho 
hungry — that we regard it a duty so 
to do to tho extent of our moans, and 
consistently with a due respect for 
other duties. We may feel called 
upon to sharQ our last morsel with a 
famishing fellow •creature, whilp neL 
ther for ourselves nor for another 
should we feel justified in picking our 
iKughbour’s pocket, or plundering Ids 
granary or garden, under tho false 
plea that crime is excusable when jicr- 
pctraled under the compulsion of 
want, or when designed for a chari- 
table purpose. 

Wilh tnis acknowledgment, we pro- 
ceed to consider tbe second question— 
"It was the failure of tho soil to 
which tho suflerers owed their dis- 
tress. Who, then, but the lords and 
tenants of the soil were so proper to 
meet its deiieieiicy ?” Wc answer, 
confidently, all parties who had not 
snfl‘ered from that deficiency to which 
want and distress arc aseribablo. 'I’he 
Times assumes, that “if tho starving 
must be fed,” ‘'their food must be 
taken from the»property of those who 
own the land and its fruits” — ^that is 
to say, from the property of those who 
have, themselves, b(»en the sorest suf- 
feiHivs in the calamity with which tho 
country lias been afllicted. A daring 
assumption, indeed — an assunqition 
which, were it admisbiblo, would de- 
stroy the validity of the hypothesis on 
which it is professedly dependant. Jf 
the starving are not to be fed from the 
property of tho|e who retain theur 
riches, much more justly may the im- 
poverished claim exemption. Jt. is 
ability to srive which assigns and mea- 
sures charitable duties, llieh im‘n, 
be their property landed or fundcid, 
houses or mcrehandisc*, are bound by 
a law congenital with their being, to 
be liberal after their power ; poor 
men, wheresoever their poverty is 
located, are not callod on to be liberal 
beyond their ability. If it be only on 
poor men the poor pretend to have a 
claim, their claim iniL'jt be clearly 
proved before it can be admitted. No 
daring assumption or iiiterrogatcjry 
can be of force sulBcicut to establish it. 
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But, it may be said, the “dictum” 
of the Times is more than intcrroofa- 
tory or assumption. There is some- 
thing like a show or affectation of ar- 
gument adduced in its behalf. “ The 
starving,” it is affirmed — and however 
little the statement may add to the 
sum of human knowledge, it certainly 
does not transcend our powers of be- 
lief — “could not be fed unless some^ 
body should feed them.** So much we 
freely admit. The argument proceeds : 
That duty was imposed on the pro- 

? rictor8 and occupiers of the soil.” 

'his, too, we acknowledge to bo a 
painful and fi^ont truth ; but why 
were the proprietors and occupiers of 
the soil ill us imposed on? The mo- 
ralist of the Times answers — “ Nature, 
British usage, common sense, and ab- 
solute necessity, dictated that course.” 
These arc brave words, were it pos- 
sible to prove them true. So long as 
the divine law prescribes, as it does, 
a very different course, we should feel 
bound to resist a dictation at variance 
with the principles of eternal justice. 
But are they true? Do tliosc potent 
abstractions dictate the course so flip- 
pantly imputed to them? Let us 
consider. 

1. “Nature” — docs she command 
that the duty of giving relief to suf- 
ferers shall be imposed exclusively on 
perhnj)s the most oppressed portion of 
the sufferers to be relieved ? Whence 
can the Times have gleaned its know- 
ledge of what nature dictates ? Surely 
not from what nature practises. It is 
not her -wont, in the generous minis- 
trations over which she presides, 

“ To make that poorer yrUIoli was poor before 

but, on the contrary, to contrive that 
all the affinities she sanctions shall be 
adjusted on principles which render 
mutual wants and mutual suiierfluities 
conducive to the general good of the 
relations she promotes and cherishes. 
She ought not to be traduced as dic- 
tating to human society what, in her 
own proper domain, she so strongly 
discountenances. The laws she rc- 
commends to the adoption of man arc 
to be known in th(3 operation of the 
laws she exercises and enforces. These 
are the very opposite^ of the law most 
unjustly set down to her charge by 
the Times. 

2. “ British usage.” How has Bri- 
tish usage lent itself to the new Irish 
poor law ? Is it because there has been 
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a law somewhat similar in force since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth in Eng- 
land? It is surely somewhat of the 
most extravagant to say that British 
usage is to be pleaded as the authority 
for invading the rights of Irish pro- 
prietors and farmers, because it has 
enforced upon the English their duties. 
V^y is it British usage to charge 
upon the soil the maintenance of pau- 
pers in England? Because it has 
been decided legally that the soil is 
thus chargeable. Every proprietor in 
England, for three hundred years 
past, \fas aware of his liability to such 
a charge. Such liability entered into 
every man's calculations — purchaser, 
testator, heir, husband, father, occu- 
pier — all were aware of the liability 
» to poor rates, and each knew that his 
credits, on account of expectations or 
possessions, were to be diminished by 
the drawback of his Icg^ liabilities 
for the poor. To enforce such liabi- 
lities was a dictate of British usage, 
because it was conformable to British 
law, and to a law cnactfid at a time 
when the circumstances of British 
property were favourable for its adop- 
tion. To impose such a law on pro- 
perty for three hundred years excm[)t 
from it, at a time, too, when that i)ar- 
ticular species of property was espe- 
cially and utterly incapable of en- 
during such a burden, was not con- 
formable with “ British usage.” Tt is 
not British usage, as understood in 
commercial circles throughout the 
country, liven hard creditors l)Otray 
some touch of compassion, and r(*frain 
from pressing their demands ri- 
gorously. when a calamitous visitation 
IS known to have disabled their debt - 
ors. It was conformable to British 
usage to send munificent relief to 
thdie whom a blight on our agricul- 
tural produce had reduced to extreme 
destitution. JIow could British usage 
dictate an opposite course in the depart- 
ment of legislation ? Is it double -souled 
— ^bilingum ? And while command- 
ing the people of England individually 
to help the landed interest in Ireland, 
because it was distressed, was it whis- 
pering to the representatives of the 
same people in the senate, that tliey 
must take advantage of the distresses 
of that oppressed body, in order to 
cliect their ruin? ^‘Butit is only,” 
observes the Times^ ** as the last ounce 
on the horse's back, that the poor ratios 
crushed the landlords.” Was it Bri-i 
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tish we ask^ when imposing 

that ruinous burden, to select the 
backs least able to bear it ? Irish pro- 
prietors should be less profuse in their 
expenditure — should ** have left mar- 
gin enough for those straits and ca- 
lamities which Heaven will now and 
then send.** Granted. But it is not 
of the visitation of Heaven the land- 
lords complain, it is of man’s ; not of 
the blight, but of the poor law — a 
poor law at variance with Heaven’s 
appointments. If extravagance be a 
crime, let the punishment be accord- 
ing to law, and let it fall only*on the 
convicted : to punish the accused, per- 
haps calumniated, without a fair trial, 
is, assuredly, not a “ British usage.” 

3, “ Common sense” — Common sense 
has never yet been at variance with 
justice. It is uniform, consistent, 
and, we may add, benevolent. Would 
common sense exempt the trader, 
whose graifai'ies groan with the fruits 
of a foreign soil, from the liabilities 
which it imposes on tliose who culti- 
vate our own ? Would common sense 
denounce to the starving that they 
“ must not he fed^** wliencver the only 
source from which their wants can be 
supplied is the wealth of a millionaire, 
whose hoards are sacred against the 

^ claims of charity ? Or would it say 
that such hoards are not to be opened, 
until iujpoverished proprietors and 
occupants of hind appear as candi- 
dates for the workhouse? Common 
sense would see that money and land 
could claim a like “ prescription” 
against charity, and were bound by 
similar obligations to discharge chari- 
table duties. ^ 

4. “Absolute ne(*<*.s.sity” did not 
dictate such a course, unless, indeed, 
the poor law were dc.signed to effect 
what it has, to a great extent, accom- 
plished — the ruin of the Irish propri- 
etary. Absolute necessity, were the 
purpose of the law honest — ‘Mts in- 
tents charitable,” would dictate the 
duty of aiding the most oppressed 
class in society in its endeavour to 
provide for the liabilities of every 
class. It would have substituted ge- 
neral contribution for partial confisca- 
tion. It would have insisted on re- 
spect being paid to the Articles of 
Union, and on the obb'gation to make 
provision for the poor in such a man- 
ner as not to infringe upon the rights of 
one species of property, whilst exone- 
rating another species from its duties. 

We turn from this distressing theme. 


and address ourselves to the challenge. 

Why do not the enemies of the new 
Irish poor law tell us fairly and fully 
what else they think ought to have been 
done.'* In our preceding observations, 
this challenge has had an answer. The 
“ new Irish ” poor-rate is a new income 
tax, objectionable not only a^being 
unlimited and excessive, but also be- 
cause it is partial. We would have it 
more generally distributed, and, un- 
less it can be shown that the monied 
millionmre his been exonerated by a 
divine law from the common obliga- 
tions of charity, wo would not enact 
human laws to release him at the cost 
of ruin to the possessors of a difierent 
species of property. But this is not 
our only reply. We object to the 
“ new Irish Poor-law ” on other 
grounds ; and even were we to adopt 
its principle, would take exception to 
its details. Let it be assumed that 
the moralist of the Times has laid 
down the true principle on which a 
poor rate should be imposed. Wc, 
for a moment, endeavour to suppose 
that the soli should support the poor ; 
that those who pdssess the land should 
be the parties whoso possessions arc 
to bo pillaged for the support of pau- 
pers. Griuiting or supposing this 
untruth, what have we to object to in 
the new Irish poor law ? IVe answer, 
we object to 4t8 gross and irritating 
inequality; and we object, not be- 
cause the rates arc unetjual, but be- 
cause the principle of their imposition 
is unsound. Poor law commissioners, 
and their subordinates, have made 
geogrft^ihiccd distinctions the elements 
of tlicii’ laws and rules ; moral distinc- 
tious ought 1o have guide<l theiri. 
They pretend that by their distribu- 
tion of the country into electoral di- 
visions, they stimulate exertion, urg- 
ing farmers and landlords to ))ro- 
vide employment for labour. Such a 
pretence can be realised only where 
the proprietor has power to ameliorate 
the condition of the division for which 
he is pronounced responsible. It is 
souls, not soils, the poor law imposi- 
tions pretend to stimulate. So long 
as those who administer the law forget 
or disregard their duty, putting moral 
considerations aside, and acting purely 
on those which are local, we shall re- 
gard the professions of poor law advo- 
cates as hollow pretexts, which no just 
man ought to make, and no rellecting 
person can be expected to believe. 

It is an acknowledged maxim as 
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regards taxation, that the subjects 
of every state ought to contribute to- 
wards the support of the government, 
as nearly as possible, in proportion to 
their respective abilities — that is, in 
proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under the protec- 
tion of the state.” — Wealth of Nations^ 
vol. in., book v., cap. ii. Upon what 
ground is this well-known maxim to be 
disregarded in a tax laid on for sup- 
porting that new burden which the 
government has takeif upon itself 
— the burden of Irish pauperism ? 
We can imagine no justifiable pre- 
tence but that such a tax is, in part, a 
penalty. If there be one duty espe- 
cially clear, it seems to be that contri- 
butions for charitable uses are to be 
proportioned to the ability of those 
who make them ; and if we, find that 
the law, which recognises this truth 
in a province wliere it is far less mani- 
fest, deiiarts from it in this, we are 
justified in imagining that the discre- 
pancy is not without a cause ; and wc 
find explanation and cause in the be- 
lief that a poor ratt‘, is, in ])art, an 
CXi)onent of a charitable obligation, 
and, in part, the eovfassion of n tie- 
^heted dntif. In one respect it is to 
be proportionable to the mmiLS of him 
who yiays; in anothiT, it is to be mea- 
sured hy the (wiount of his transgres- 
sion. 8o long as pod!* law commis- 
sioners evade tJie duty which this view 
of the subject assigns to them, we can 
have no faith in the professions of their 
advocates. 

'What, then, would wc have done ? 
Wc would have liability and povrer 
go hand in hand. !No man’s responsi- 
bilitics should be considered .ns ex- 
tending beyond his jiowers. Jf the 
poor have claims upon those who have 
property, their clainie are valid, cither 
against the state, the (unjiire at large, 
or against the individuals who have 
authority over the lands whore they 
are located. Landlord A should not 
be relieved of his liabilities at the 
cost of landlord Ib unless he, at the 
same time, part with a commensurate 
share of his authority. If A retain 
the power to exact excessive rents, 
until he has pillaged a miserable tenant 
into the nakedness and squalor which 
prepare him for the workhouse, the 
burden of his trespasses should also 
be laid upon him. If li is to bear 
part in the burden, he should have a 
share in the authority ; he should be 


armed with power to prevent such dis- 
tresses as he is to share in. 

We demand in this nothing imprac- 
ticable, or even difficult. It is not 
that we desire to see rights of property 
invaded, but that we would not have 
what are declared to be its obligations 
put aside. If it be unwise to appoint 
a council for each electoral division, 
which shall exercise authority over 
landlords and tenants within its boun- 
daries, and to appoint as members of 
the council the parties most concerned 
in the due administration of aflairs, it 
seems plain to ns that a distinction 
should be m.ade in the amount of rat(;s 
— not according to local cireumstanci^s, 
but by moral characteristics. The 
landlord who trades in pauperism 
> should not shift his liabilities to the 
landlord who is his tenants’ benefac- 
tor. We comjilain that no eare has 
been taken to ascertain distinctions of 
such vital importance as those, and 
desire that the evil should be reme- 
died. 

As to the difficulty of imposing 
rates in proportion to real liabilities, 
none will sj)eak ol‘ it, in rural districts , 
but those who have little experience 
on the subji^ct. In striking a rate, at 
this moment, every tenemmit in every 
electoral division, has its esjiocial 
amount of rate marked against it. 
There would be but little addition of 
trouble in nsciTtaining, with equal 
clearness and cxiictness, how far eacli 
tenement has hnen chargeahle. Jf the 
Times, or any other able ehairipioii of 
the poor law, will say that such know- 
ledge as we call for cannot be had, or 
that the ^'djustment whiirh we proi)Ose 
is impracticable, we confidently un- 
dertake to show that our views arc 
sound and moderate. 

We hold that the “ new Irish 
poor law” was a cruel and unjust im- 
position on the landed interest ; and 
that it has added to the evil of a bad 
principle details which gre.*itly aggra- 
vate its injustice. Our objections to 
tlie measure itself we have already, 
and more than once, laid before our 
readers. In reply to the challenge 
and observations of the Times let this 
suffice. 

Ilut we cannot conclude without 
adding a brief comment upon a 
form of argument in which the 

Thunderer” seems to coniide much, 
and by which he appitars to have 
satished himself that the hardship of 
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the poor rates is not a thing to com- 
plain f>f. The cost of maintaining the 
poor is not to exceed, in round niim- 
Ihts, <wo millions ])cr annum. The 
n*nlal of Ireland, Ihirtoeii millions, 
aer'ording to th(‘ poor law valuation, 
(Iht* 7V/wes’ dan. 8 assumes) may 
amotini to sixteen millions. And thus 
lli<‘ Imrdeii of the poor law will not 
])ress mor(* heavily than an eighth of 
till' rcMital ; or, as is finally eoii- 
teded, not more heavily than three 
shillings in the pound. We shall not 
eoneern ourselves with the Qillaey of 
an assiimjition vvhieh omits all eonsi- 
chiation of the various eiieimi'itanees 
which have depreciated Irish i)ro})ert v. 
AVe d(‘al with the argument. 'Fhe 
Irish ])oor rates do not exceed, /// fhc 
f/ggreg/z/c, more than three shillings ill 
tlu'iXMind on ///c /r/io/r irnfal of Irc*- 
land, therefor<‘ IIktc is no liaidship 
in them to he complained of Let 
this h(‘ j)iit in another form. The 
])opnlation of Ireland does not exceed 
eight millions ; the gioss inconus real 
and }>ersonal, amounts to thirty-two 
millions; there is, aceoidinglv, four 
])onnds per annum for i*ach individual, 
and, consc(juently, there is no penury 
in Ireland; the Irish imor law may 
he disjiensed with. 'Fhe answer to 
such a ( onclusion would 1)0 found hi 
the uiv(]ual dish ihut ion of inoperty.^ 
While of the thirty -two millions of 
income some receive' tens of thousjinds, 
jiud others nothing, there will he ])n- 
verly to he relieved. In like manner, 
while of the two millions* of poor 
rates, some properties arc huideiied 


five-pcncc in Jthe pound, and somo 
five-and' twenty shillings, there will 
be hardship to be complained of. 

There is, also, a very distressing 
inequality occasioned by the enoum- 
hrances on Irish properties, by which 
the hardship of j)oor rates is grievously 
augmented, it is very generally known 
that tlu'sci'iieniuhrauces amount to, at 
least, half the gross rental ; and that, 
in eonsc(|uence, the poor rates, as 
luid on Irish property, average six, 
not three shillings in tin* pound on the 
net receipts ; l)Ut while six shillings 
may he reckoned as the average, the 
bindeu of eneuiubrances is so distri- 
buted as to leave some projirietors 
four- fifth 1 of their income clear, and 
not leave one-t(*nth of the gross rental 
to olil('^^. 'Fbus one ])ro[)riotor may 
have to ])ay three shillings in the 
])ouiid on a rental of frn thousand 
)>ounds per annum, while the income 
from which he is to meet this enor- 
mous demand docs not exceed two. 

Such arc among tin* elemenis from 
which we would give an answer to the 
question, “ Wljat else” than tin* Irish 
poor law? We ri'gard a rale for the 
jioor as in ]>civt the eontrihutioii which 
charity demands — in ])art the penalty 
in which ncgh'cd or abuse of powi'i* 
should ho innlcled. As achaiitahle 
c(>nf ril)Ulion,jl should he proporlioiusl 
to tlu' al)ilily it taxes — as a penalty, if 
•‘liould vai*y with the ulleiiee it pun- 
ishes — , 

“ Ad-it— 

Kipiilu, popcntiH num inn I't iriu^it a (pun, , 

;Nl< muIku (lihiuim luniiliiU hli tu flu|t( llu " 


* (’ost of lii-maiiitcuance, monthly Aiuinal (Miarge 

I’ost of (.)ul -relict . • • 7y,i>18. ,, ,, *)t>4,2l(> 

• . lol.VU2 

('ost of establishment and olhci 43,110. „ „ ol7,*T20 

This last item (S.ihirit's ot stipomUries ite.) (s<-e Tones of .himiary 8), we are 
‘-troiigly inclined to heliovo, would amount to a tax of two slullmgs in the pound on 
the net income of the Irish landed pr<»prietors — a tax tully as heavy as, in their 
adverse eircurastaiicos, they are able to hear. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


FROM 1846 TO 1848 — SRI WIKR^MA'S TTRAKNY— tub BltlTlSII DOMINION EXTKNDED TO KANDY— 
REBKLUON IN KANDY— MARTI AL LAW PUOCLAIMEIJ— TIIANQUILUTY UESTORKD— DALADA 
IlKLIC— COVBUNOa HIU COLIN CAMPUKLL— 1118 POLICY— niBllOPUlC OF COLOMBO CONHTI- 
TCTKD— DOCTOR CHAPMAN, FIU8T IIISIIOP — HIM EXERTk/nM AND CU AUACTKK— IIEBHLLION IN 
KANDY— LIST OF KNOLI811 COVKllNOBS. 


Although there was a cessation of 
hostilities between tlie British and 
Kandiuns> we were not uninterested 
observers of the political events occur- 
ring in Kandy, which were most im- 
portant, as the monarch, Sri Wlitra- 
ma, was no longer the weal;, supine 
youth — a mere automaton, placed on 
the throne by Pilirni Talawe, and 
whose actions were subservient to, 
and dictated by, his adikar, or prime 
minister. The footing upon which 
Pilirni Talawe had been with Sri 
Wikrama, during the first part of 
his reign, when the Kandians were en- 
gaged in war with the British, could 
not subsist daring peace. The autho- 
rity of Pilirni Talawe gradually de- 
clined, as the monarch held more 
securely the reins of government, 
and felt himself seated fastly on the 
throne. Sri Wikrama now exhibited 
his real character, which was that of 
a despotic tyrant, and he evinced his 
determination to govern, as his prede- 
cessors had ruled Kandy, with absolute 
power ; whilst Pilirni Talawe, on his 
side, was in like manner resolved to 
retain, and maintain, ,his influential 
hold over the Kandian monarch and 
his court. Mutual distrust between 
the monarch and his adikar existed 
for years, until 1812, when Pilirni 
Talawe excited the jealous fears of 
Sri Wikrama, by requesting that the 
illegitimate daughter of the last king, 
Rajadbi, might be given in marriage 
to his son. Sri Wikrama was highly 
incensed at this presumptuous propo- 
sal of the adikar, as he viewed it as a 
covert attempt to be enabled to claim 
affinity with the royal blood, and sum- 
moned the whole of his chiefs to 
court, and preferred various charges 
of misconduct, and arrogant assump- 


tions, against Pilirni Talawe. The 
chiefs listened with becoming gravity 
to the complaints made by their king, 
and Pilirni Talawe was condemned by 
Sri Wikrama, with the concurrencu 
of the assembled chiefs ; when, to the 
surprise of all, the king pardoned the 
adikar, declaring his reluctance to 
punish so old a servant, and reinstated 
Pilirni Talawe in his office of adikar. 
It is difficult to fathom the motive 
which actuated Sri Wikrama: it must 
have been dictated either by the most 
noble generosity, or by the nfost subtle 
cunning; but Pilirni Talawe enjoyed 
his position as adikar only for a short 
time after he had been reinstated in 
his office, as his conduct again excited 
the king's displeasure, who banished 
him to his province, forbidding him to 
leave it without his (the king’s) per- 
mission, and depriving him of his rank 
and honours. Scarcely was Piliini 
Talawe in his province, before ho 
hired Malays to murder the king. 
This conspiracy was discovered by 
ElieylapoJa, formerly the second adi- 
kar, but whom the king had,made first 
adikaft' when he disgraced Pilirni Tfi- 
lawe ; the conspirators were taken, 
tortured, and condemned to be trod- 
den to death by elephants, trained to 
that purpose ; whilst Pilirni Talawe 
and his nephew wore tortured and be- 
headed. 

The demons of cruelty and suspicion 
now reigned lords paramount in the 
breast of Sri Wikrama ; he con- 
demned his chiefs to death without 
just cause, and feared rebellion to exist 
in every breath his subjects drew. 
Eheylapola, who at that time was de- 
voted to his king, Sri Wikrama re- 
garded with distrust: province after 
province the king declared to be in a 
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state of rebellion! although Eheylapola 
Touched for their allegiance ; never- 
thelesa! Sri Wikrama fined some of 
the inhabitants! imprisoning, torturing* 
and mutilating others. In some dis- 
tricts the king ordered the priests and 
Moormen to quit* forbidding all wo- 
men* except natives of those districts* 
to remain in them. The domestic 
wretchedness this edict caused is well 
described by Dr. Davy in his work on 
Ceylon — 

Wives were separated frtm their 
husbands ; mothers from their children ; 
the )oung bride and the aged parent — 
all indiscriminately were torn from the 
bosom of their families, and driven from 
their homes, producing scones alike of 
distress and anger, which might weU 
shake the firmest loyalty.” 

Thus we see how Sri Wikrama con- 
trived to goad into rebellion his 
stanchest adherents and subjects. In 
the year 1814* for some trivial neglect 
of duty* Eheylapola was ordered to 
his district of Saffragnm* and thither 
he retired* in obedience to the king's 
command ; but as Eheylapola was be- 
loved sincerely by the inhabitants of 
SafiVagam* they exhibited every de- 
monstration of joy at the return of 
Eheylapola. This Sri Wikrama chose 
to construe into an act of rebellion* 
and proclaimed Saffragam to be in a 
state of insurrection* and despatched 
troops there, to make Eheylapola pri- 
soner* and bring him to the capital* 
alive, or dead ; and these were com- 
manded hj^ Molligodde, formerly the 
second adikar* but upon%whom Sri 
Wikrama had bestowed the place of 
Eheylapola. This nobleman* how- 
ever, with several chiefs* took refuge 
in C'olomho, placing themselves'under 
the protection of the British govern- 
ment* whilst Molligodde took prison- 
ers many of bis adherents* and returned 
triumphantly to Kandy* carrying with 
him the adherents of Eheylapola. The 
fury of the king at the escape of 
Eheylapola knew po bounds* and he 
wreaked his vengeance on the victims 
within his grasp. Executions* tor- 
tures* impalements* mutilations* con- 
fiscations* and imprisonments* were 
now the daily — almost hourly — occur- 
rences. The place of torture and exe- 
cution flowed with human gore — the 
air was filled with the shri^s of vic- 
tims* under tbo hands of the torturer* 
VOL, XXXIIl. — NO. CXCIV. 


and Kandy was now one iUst slaugh- 
tering-place. 

As Sri Wikrama could not get the 
arson of Eheylapola into his power* 
e determined to obtain possession of 
his wife and children. Accordingly* 
they were made prisoners* with Ehey- 
lapola's brother and his wife* the tyrant 
resolving to wreak his vengeance on 
all. They were* .forthwith* brought 
to Kandy* condemned to suffer death 
for being .the wife* offspring* and 
relations of a rebel* and were to be 
executed publicly in the market-place 
of Kandy* in the presence of the whole 
court and population. The day ap- 
pointed for this horrible butchery ar- 
rived* and the wife of Eheylapola* 
with his four children (the eldest boy 
being but eleven years of age* and the 
youngest an infant of a few months 
old* sucking at its mother’s breast), 
were led to the place of execution. 
The wife* a woman of majestic mien 
and noble deportment* attired in her 
court dress* and adorned with all her 
jewels of state* befitting her high rank 
and station* advanced boldly to meet 
her fate* declaring her husband’s integ- 
rity, and expressing her hope that the life 
which she was about to give up might 
be of benefit to him. She was ordered 
to stand back, as it was the king’s 
command tJaat she ¥tas to die last — to 
stand by and see her children butcher- 
ed. Sho uttered no remonstrance* 
but embraced her eldest boy* telling 
him to submit to his became 

Eheylapola’s so^ TheflHld hesi- 
tated* and* terrified, to his 

mother for protection, when his bro- 
ther, two years younger, stepped for- 
ward boldly, embraced his mother* 
and told his brother not to disgrace 
his father by .such cowardly conduct* 
and that he would show him how to 
die as became Eheylapola’s son ; ad- 
vanced with firm step to the execu- 
tioner— one blow — a lifeless trunk* 
deluged in blood* falls to the earth* 
and the young noble spirit had taken 
its flight. But the refinement of bar- 
barous cruelty was not to terminate 
in compelling a mother to stand and 
see her offspring buwsred ; the 
trunkless head was mown into a 
paddy-pounder, the pestle placed in 
the mother’s hand* and she was ordered 
to pound the head of her child, or she 
should he disgracefully tortured* The 
mother hesitated ; but the feelings of 

R 
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innate delicacy implanted in the high- 
born woman’s breast prevailed — every 
mental anguish would he preferable to 
the public exposure of her person — she 
lifted up the pestle, closing her eyes, 
and let it fall on the skull of her dead 
child. This hideous scone was enacted 
with the two other children, and the 
wretched mother had to endure the 
same mental torture. At last it was 
the infant's turn to die, and it was 
taken from its mother’s Arms, where 
it laid sleeping, and smilin{>, in tran- 
quil unconsciousness. FJicylapola’s 
wife pressed his habe convulsivLly to 
her bosom ; Iben, in mute aj'ony, al- 
lowed the executioner to take her last 
child from her. In a moment the 
little head was sever etl from the deli- 
cate body. The milk that had been 
drawn a short time previously from 
the mother’s breast, was seen (Jistuicthj 
flowing, and minglhig with the 6 (nigttine 
stream of life. The Kai\dian matron 
then advaticed eagerly to meet death. 
With a firm step she walked towanls 
the executioner, hut with caution, to 
avoid stepping in the or treading 

on the lifeless, mutilaUd hodiee of her 
ehildren. Her face was calm — almost 
wore an expression of satisfaction — 
the worst had happened — she had sent 
Iter children sJun^hteied — they wrere 
out of the tyrant Sii V\ ikfaiiia’s jiower. 
The hand of the executioner io laid on 
her, to lead her to Iki* watery grave.* 
She thrusts him aside, ted ling him nut 
to pollute a high-horn Kandian matron 
with his touch ; to rtMiieinher that she 
was Eheylapola’s wife, and had stood 
calmly to see her cdiihlroii inurdered : 
would she shrink from meeting them 
in death ? Bade adieu to her brother- 
in-law, telling him to meet death as 
became his birth ; called to her sister- 
in-law not to uimiad her Imsbaml by 
useless wailings, hut to follow her ; 
then walked towards the tank (called 
Bogamharawl, contiguous to Kand>), 
two executioners following and pre- 
ceding, carrying large stones. 

Tliey have arrived at the tank ; 
Ebeyla))ola’s wife ga/es fixedly on the 
tranquil water, whereon the sunbeams 
glitter sportively in millions ofra}s; 


the sister weeps as the executioner 
commences attaching the heavy stone 
to her blender throat. It is firmly se- 
cured; the weight bears her fragile 
form to the earth; and the execu- 
tioners are compelled to carry her to 
the tank. She shrieks wildly as they 
near her tank ; they hold her over tho 
waters— more piercing shrieks rend 
the air. A sudden splash — then the 
waters close over a tyrant’s victim, 
serenely unconscious of tho atrocity 
perpetrated. Eheylapola’s wife had 
stood niotionless during this period, 
a slii>ht cxpre'^sioii of scorn passing 
over her features, as her sister's shrieks 
filled the atmosphere. ’Tis now her 
turn to die. The executioners ad- 
•vanec towards her, carrying the pon- 
derous stone. She lnotion^ them off. 
They still advanee — are quite close to 
her ; the cords that arc to attach the 
weight htT throat already toueh her 
person ; she a'ks them to desist, a«'- 
biiriug them that she will not make any 
resistance, or attempt to save her life. 
The executioners refuse, stating they 
must adhtre to their orders, and one 
1.1} s liis hand rouglily on her shoulder. 
She shrieks, and eludes his foul touch, 
for with a bound she darts towards the 
tank, and leaps into the water th(*y 
close over her form in eddying eirc les, 
and her spirit has flown for ever, ’riie 
executioners depart, palm-trees droop 
graeefully over the w^aters, and the 
sunbeams glitter sportively in millions 
of sjankling rays, as the stream innr- 
muis a requiem over the murdered 
\^ifc aad sister of I'heylupolu. 

The Lut^hery in the market was not 
coinpleteU wlieii Eheylapola’s wife 
qu'tled it, for her husband’s brother 
was sj.ill to die. The headsman ad- 
vances towards him, sword in hainl, 
lavs his blood- stained hand on the 
chief’s shoulder, attempting to raise 
hi‘» head. The ehi< f, with an indignant 
c xelaniation, throws the audacious 
hand ofl’ his person, plants his feet 
firmly on the earth, draw's himself up 
to his full lieight, standing with ma- 
jestic dignity, and scornfully desiring 
the executioner to fulfil the tyrant’s 
coimnand. Has the chief’s stern gaze 


• Eheylapola’s wife and sister were condimiied to he drowned; the brother 
and clilldren to ho hoh(‘aded. The details ol this tragedy and attendant eireum- 
stnnees wore deserihed to the writer Iiy a Kandian chief, who was an eyewitness to 
this borriblo butchery. 
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unnerved the headsman ? A blow #a8 
struck 1 a stream of red blood gushes 
forth 1 — but, horrible 1 the head is 
not wholly struck off! The sword is 
again poised in the air — a dash of light 
falls on the glittering weapon of de- 
struction : it descends on the muscu- 
lar, manly throat ; the sword is now 
reeking with red blood I A headless 
trunk falls to the ground, whilst the 
head, with glaring eye-balls, rolls 
along the earth, and is thrust aside 
rudely by the executioner's foot. The 
bloody tragedy is finished ! * 

Before the temples of Nata and 
Vishnu Dewalc, and opposite to the 
queen’s palace, was this fearful scene 
enacted, Sri Wikrama laid all feel- 
ings aside save those of revenge ; for* 
by the Kandian laws it was forbidden 
that human blood should be shed near 
a temple ; also to wound or shed the 
blood of a woman was considered a 
heinous crime, and one of the innocent 
children of Eheylapola was a girl. 
During the time this revolting but- 
chery was going on, women shrieked, 
closing their eyes to exclude the ter- 
rific reality ; men groaned in mental 
torture, burying their heads in their 
hands ; whilst many of the noble Kan- 
dian youths, in anguish, rolled on the 
earth, their mouths pressing close to 
the sod to stifle their cries. We will 
wind up this fearful account by quoting 
a contemporaneous author : — 

** During this tragical scene the 
crowd, who had assembled to witness 
it, wept and sobbed aloud, unable to 
suppress their fbeliugs. • 1*a1iiiapaul 
Depaaul was soaftected that he fainted, 
and Avas expelled bis office for shewing 
hiioli tender seiisil)ility. During two 
days the whole of Kandy, with fie ex- 
eej)tioii of the tyrant's court, was as one 
house of mourning and lamentation, and 
so deep was the grief, that not a tirt*, it 
is said, was kindled, ho food dressed, 
and a gene-ral last was held.” 

We believe the savage cruelty of 
this barbarous tyrant to be unparalleled 
in ancient or modern history : the crimes 
imputed to the Roman emperors, Nero 
and Caligula, were trivial, when com- 
pared with those constantly practised hy 
Sri Wikrama, and our astonishment is 
extreme that any nation —more espe- 
cially a warlike one, such as the Kun- 
diaiis — should have submitted for a 
lengthened period to the crutd ranny 


exercised by their moDareh. Sri 
Wikrama spared neither age nor 
the sucking infant, children, old and 
young women, were all alike condemned 
to be tortured in the most revolting, 
disgusting manner, mutilated and exe- 
• cuted, if they or their relations in- 
curred his displeasure, or from the 
caprice of the instant. We can com- 
prehend man viewing with apathy the 
destruction of his fellow-man, but we 
cannot understand how men could 
permit the slaughter of the delicate 
woman, or the helpless child — every 
feeling implanted in our nature rebels 
against the bare supposition that the 
creatures whom, from very instinct, we 
feci ourselves bound to protect, should 
be slaughtered before our eyes, for no 
crimes which they had committed, but 
simply for being the wife of the bosom, 
and the offspring of a man who had in- 
curred a tyrant's displeasure. It is an 
enigma how this debased specimen of 
human nature, Sri Wikrama, escaped 
assassination by the hands of his sub- 
jects ; but the day of retribution was 
near, hovering *in his path, although 
the punishment he met with in this 
world did not equal his deserts. 

At the end of this year, Sri Wikra- 
ina cruelly tortured ten native traders 
(British subjects) who ha<l gone into 
his territories for merchandize. They 
made their escape from Kandy, com- 
ing to Colombo in a mutilated condi- 
tion, some without ears, others with- 
out eyelids — the remainder either 
noseless, footless, or handless — and 
made complaint to the governor- ge- 
neral, Sir Robert Brownrigg. On 
the 10th of .January, 1816, war was 
declared against the King of Kandy, 
nut against the Kandian nation, ‘0)ut 
against that tyrannical power which 
had provoked, by aggravated outrages 
and indignities, ihe just resentment of 
the British nation, which had cut off 
the most noble families in the kingdom, 
deluged the land with the blood of its 
subjects, and, by the violation of every 
religious and moral law, had become 
an object of abhorrence to mankind.” 

The British troops entered the Kan- 
dian territories on the following day, 
and fighting commenced. The Kan- 
diaiis gave battle, not as men fighting 
for liberty and their land, but as mer- 
cenaries in the service of a lyrnnt, 
who, for gold, fouf^ht against i)»e Bri- 
tish, who were dis^posed to befriend 
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them ; and skirmish after skirmisli 
ensued^ and war was carried by the 
Kandians without spirit or energy. 
Mollegodde» the successor of Ehey- . 
lapolai at this critical period, deserted 
his cruel master, Sri Wikrama ; and 
ajB he was the only efficient commander^ 
whom he possessed, and one ^ose* 
place it was impossible to refill, the losa 
Sri Wikrama sustained was irrepar-i 
able. Mollegodde had been long dis- ^ 
gusted with the tyrant's .service, and 
awmted the opportunity of joining the 
English, which had been only deferred 
until he could get his wife and chil- 
dren from Sri Wikraraa's court. The^ 
tragical execution of Eheylapola's fa? 
mily warned Mollegodde what would 
be the fate of his wife and children, if 
he abandoned his office of adikar, 
leaving these sacred ties in the clutches 
of the savage king. But no sooner 
had he effiected the withdrawal of his 
family from the Kandian territories, 
than he offered his aid to the British, 
to assist in dethroning Sri Wikrama. 
On the 14th February, Sir Robert 
Brownrigg established his head quar- 
ters at Kandy ; but the king had made 
his escape from thence a few days be- 
fore, and it was reported that ho had 
fled to Dumbera, about twelve miles 
from Kandy; and as part of our 
troops, which were advancing to the 
capital, had fallen in with two of tbe^ 
king’s wives, a quantity of jewels and 
treasure which were captured, the 
report bore every appearance of being 
a correct one. Sir Robert Brownrigg - 
lost not an instant in forming plans to* 
ensure the capture of Sri Wikrama. 
Detachments from Colonel O’Con- 
nell’s. Majors Kelly and Rook's di- 
visions, were ordered to scour the 
country round, making every possible 
search for the tyrant, to cut off all 
retreat. Energetic and efficient as 
these officers were, their search was 
fruitless ; and, in all probability, the 
English never would have succeeded 
in capturing Sri Wikrama, had not 
his own subjects aided them. Eheyla- 
pola's followers were looking with 
lynx-eyed vengeance, for the wretch 
who had butchered the wife and chil- . 
dren of their beloved chief. They 
sought him with unwearied perseve- 
rance, found ' him ; and, although the 
Malabar escort which surrounded the f 
tyrant, Sri Wikrama, fought nobly ip | 
defence of their blood-stained xab-* 


narch, captured the fugitive king, 
bound him hand and foot, reviled him 
with the atrocities he had committed, 
and the murders he had caused, spat 
upon him, telling him that it was 
Eheylapola’s slaves — the slaves of the 
woman he had butchered — that thus 
treated him, in revenge for his savage 
brutality ; that they now intended to 
drag him to a neighbouring village, 
that he might be execrated by the 
multitude as he went along. Curses 
loud and deep were showered on the 
head of Sri Wikrama, by his own 
subjects, as he passed along the road ; 
almost each inquired of him for a 
murdered or mutilated relation or 
friend ; curses and missiles were hurl- 
•ed at him ; he was subjected to every 
species of ignominious reproach ; and, 
Anally, was handed over a prisoner to 
the British. Sri Wikrama, the last 
king of Kandy, was taken prisoner at 
Galleehewatte, in Dumbera, on the 
18th of February, 1815, being exactly 
four days after Sir Robert Brownrigg 
had established his head quarters in 
the capital of his dominions. Some 
historians, with a misplaced, maudlin 
sensibility, have depreoatea the treat- 
ment that Sri Wikrama met with at 
the hands of Eheylapola’s followers. 
Although Christianity teaches us to 
forgive our enemies, and those who 
havs^Jnflicted injuries upon us, the 
best "Christian flnds it a most difficult 
precept to follow. Can we, then, 
wonder at the reproaches and igno- 
miny which these men showered on 
one who had condemned the innocent 
children aft4 wife to a cruel death, 
solely because he could not lay hands 
on the person of their chief? — more 
especially as these men did not profess 
Chriftianity, but were heathens, fol- 
lowers of Buddha; but, on the con- 
trary, these men are to be commend- 
ed for tbe Ibrbearance they exhi- 
bited in placing Sri Wikrama alive, un- 
tortured and unmutilated, immediately 
after they had made him prisoner, in 
the hands of the British. 

The personal appearance of Sri 
Wikrama was not unprepossessing, 
except when he was excited, then his 
eye gleamed with the Are of a demon, 
and the face wore an expression of 
malignant cruelty. He was tali, well- 
made, slightly embonpoint; the fea- 
I'tures of the face good, and the e3k- 
pression intelligent ; the complexiqn 
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of a olear« rich, dark brown ; the head 
well formed, although the animal or- 
gans predominated over the intellec- 
tual, with a redundancy of long, thick 
raven-black hair. He took great de- 
light in adorning his person, and wore 
a profusion of costly jewels at all 
times ; but on state occasions, the 
crown and dress in which he habited 
himself glittered with gems of in- 
estimable value. We need only say 
of his character, ** Ex uno disce omnes,** 
On the 2nd of March, Sri Wikrama 
was finally and formally dethroned ; 
and a convention concluded between 
Sir Robert Brownrigg and the Kan- 
dian chiefs, together with the chief 
officers of the Kandian territories. 
The official notice published on the^ 
occasion states : — This day a solemn 
conference was held in the audience- 
hall of the palace of Kandy, between 
his Excellency the Governor and Com- 
maiider-in-chief of the Forces, on be- 
half of his Majesty, and of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, on the 
one part, and- the adikars, dissaaves, 
ratramahatmeers, and other princi- 
pal chiefs of ^he Kandian ^provinces, 
on the other part, on behalf of the 
people, and in presence of aratche- 
gays, coraals, vidhans, and other 
subordinate headmen from the diffe- 
rent provinces, and a great concourse 
of inhabitants. A public instrument 
of treaty, prepared in conformity to 
conditions previously agreed upon, for 
establishing his Majesty’s government 
in the Kandian provinces, was pro- 
duced, and publicly read in English 
and Cingalese, and unanigiously as-i 
sented to. The British flag was then, 
for the first time, hoisted, and the es- 
tablishment of the British dominion in 
the interior was announced by a foyal 
salute.” 

The second article of the treaty 
stated—" Sri Wikrama was, by con- 
sent of his subjects, formally declared 
to be deposed, his family and relations 
for ever debarred from ascending the 
throne, and all the rights and claims of 
his race to be extinguished and abo- 
lished.” 

The two succeeding articles were 
devoted to minor political arrange- 
ments. 


The fifth article declared — " That 
the religion of Buddha was inviolable ; 
its rights, ministers, and places of wor- 
ship were to be maintained and pro- 
tected.” 

The sixth and seventh articles were 
of an immaterial nature. 

By the eighth and eleventh it was 
declared — " That the laws of the 
country were to be still recognised ac- 
cording to established forms, and by 
the ordinary authorities, and that the 
royal dues and revenues were to be 
levied, as before, for the support of 
the government.”* 

^ In the month of January following, 
Sri Wikrama, and all the members of 
his family, were banished to Madras, 
and our government in Ceylon were 
well pleased to be rid of the onerous 
duty attendant upon the safe -keeping 
of the ex-king’s person ; as they ap- 
prehended either his escape, or that 
some Kandian, to benefit his country, 
might assassinate him, to prevent the 
possibility of his regaining the throne 
of Kandy. From this period, until 
the 10th of September, 1817> the go- 
vernment of the British was submitted 
to with tranquillity ; but at this date 
somelCandian chiefs ofWelasse rose 
in rebellion, resolving to struggle to 
regain the independence which they 
prized so highly, and for which their 
various conflicts with Malabars, Ma- 
lays, Moors, Portuguese, Dutch, and, 
finally, their voluntary subjection to 
the English, had failed to eradicate 
from their breast. The conduct of the 
chiefs, in heading and exciting the in- 
habitants of their districts to revolt, 
was inexcusable, as they had voluntarily 
sought the aid of the British to iMsist 
in dethroning their king Sri Wikra- 
ma, had entered into a treaty with, and 
sworn allegiance to, the government of 
Great Britain — the treaty which had 
been entered into by us with the Kan- 
dians, bad been most rigidly adhered 
to — and they had not the shadow of an 
excuse for rebelling against the go- 
vernment, whose aid they had sought, 
and to whom they had voluntarily sub- 
jected themselves. Mr. Wilson, the 
government-agent of the district, went 
to meet the rebels, and endeavoured to 
quell the revolt, but most unfortunately 


* We have merely given the outlines of the treaty, and what wo considered most 

probably would interest the general reader. 
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did not succeed in his object, although 
his life fell a sacrifice, having been 
killed by the rebels. 

The pretender to the throne of 
Kandy was a priest of Buddha, who 
had thrown oft* the yellow robes of his 
office ; the chief who principally aided 
the pretender was a man of great in- 
fluence in his district, Kapittipola, and 
brother-in-law to Kheylapola, and who 
brought many followers with him to 
join the pretender. Pilimi Talawe, 
the son of the former adikar, also, 
joined the rebels, with many other 
chiefs. Considerable alarm was now 
felt by our government, for, in lessilr 
than six months from the commence- 
ment of the revolt, every district of 
any importance was in a state of re- 
bellion ; in the various skirmishes 
which took place, we lost many officers 
and men ; the rebels also skulked 
about our encimpments, waylaid, and 
murdered our soldiers. 

On the 21st of February, 1818, mar- 
tial law was declared in the Kandian 
provinces, and the sacrifice of human 
life was terrible on both sides. Our 
soldiers were now beginning to sink 
under the efiTccts of the unwholesome 
atmosphere of Kandy, and, day by daN, 
events assumed a more gloomy aspect 
for the British, whilst the Kundi.ins 
grew bolder, and held a grand meeting 
at Deyabetmewala, at which the pre- 
tender and chiefs were present. Dr. 
Davy, in his “ Ceylon,” writes : — 

“ During the three follo^>ing months 
our nlTairs assumed a still inon* gl<»<>my 
aspect. Our little army \\«is miieli e\- 
hausted and redueiul by l.itimie, pri\a- 
tion, and disea -»e; the M*helli(m >\as still 
unchecked — ill our etfoils had b<*<*n ap- 
panmtly iruitless — imt a h'adei* oi any 
oonsoquencu h.id Ihmmi takiMi, and not .i 
district siibdm'd or tiMinpiillised. 'J'lns 
was a inelaucholy time to those who 
were on the scene ot action, ami m.r:v 
began to despond, and augur (rom bad 
to worst', and to jiroplu s;y that thecom- 
niunicalion bet w etui Colombo and our 
head tpi \rters at Kandy would ho cut 
oft*, and that we sliould very stmii he 
obliged to evaeuite the country, and 
fight our way out ol it.” 

These gloomy forebodings were not 
destined to he realised ; disunion of a 
serious nature now manifested itself 
among the chiefs, and the pretender 
was taken prisoner by an adverse 
party, who set up a chief of their own 


selection. Kapittipo^a, their most able 
general, was defeated in several en- 
gagements, and, in October, was takt ri 
prisoner, with Pilimi Talawe, by the 
British ; one by one, the chiefs wei e 
taken, tried, convicted of high treason, 
and beheaded. Notwithstanding these 
stringent, but necessary measures, a 
spirit of rebellion still continued to 
manifest itself, and it was not until 
February, 1819, Unit the administra- 
tion of martial law in the Kandian 
provinces ceased. 

Wo /mrposely omitted mentioning 
the capture of the Dalada relic, which 
they say is a tooth of their god Buddha, 
which they hold sacred, until Ibis page. 
This relic was taken, towards the end 
of the late rebellion, and, trifling as 

• this incident may appear at the first 
glance, we behove wo are borne out 
by facts, that it is owing to the circum- 
stance of having given up the posses- 
sion of the Daldd.i relic to the charge 
of the priests which has, in a great 
measure, occasioned the late insurrec- 
tion in Ceylon, in this present year, 
1848, the full particulars of wdiich will 

* bo given Hobsequmitiy. The Cingalese 
tra4lition is, « That whoever obtains 
po’*stssion of that sacred rclie, obtains 
with it the government of Ceylon;” 
and no soorur was it made known that 
the Dalada was in the possession of the 
British, than the followers of Buddha 
returned to theur allegiance, district 
after di'^trict laid down their arms, and 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Great 
Britain. A new convention was now 
entered into with the chiefs, by which 

^it was stipulated — 

“ "J'hat all pm’soiial services, except- 
ing those required for making and re- 
pairij'g roads anti bridges, ^houl(I be 
aholishi'd, and that all laves should bo 
mort'ctl into one, .i lax of one-ttnth on 
the produce of* the paddy land. 'Fhat 
justice should be administenul by the 
board of coinmissionors at Kandy, and 
bj the agenfs ot government in the dif- 
len nt provinces, aided liy the native 
Dissaaves, who were henceforth to be 
rt'muiierated, not by the eontnhutions 
of the people, hut by fixed salaries.” 

In January, 1820, a man of the se- 
cond caste assumed the title of king of 
the Kaiidians, and collected some few 
of the Veddalis, or aborigines, at Bin- 
tenne, and created new disturbances ; 
but as the self-elected king of the 
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Kanjians was apprehended immediate- 
ly after his assumption of that dignity, 
hia folK>wers quickly dispersed. 

The Dalada relic was placed in the 
keeping of the p^overnment-agent of 
the Kandian provinces, and was pub- 
licly exhibited to the priests and people, 
for worship, at stated periods. Whe-> 
ther it W'as consistent with our cha- 
racter as a Christian nation to have 
aught to do with, or sanction the hea- 
then worship, of a piece of yellow 
ivory, we will not enter upon here. 

‘'rhe island was now in a state of 
trarMjnillity ; for although trtvial dis- 
turbances took place amongst a few, 
which were quelled as soon as they 
arose, the nation appeared to he sa- 
tisfied with our government. Atten- 
tion was directed to the formation of 
schools of instruction for the natives, 
htiTl) by our government and by the 
missionaries, and attempts were made 
to induce them to embrace Chris- 
tianity. Literary and agricultural so- 
cieties were formed ; means of com- 
munication, by the formation of roads 
from one part of the island to the other, 
were planned and commenced; bridges 
were thrown over rivers ; and every 
facility afforded for the transit of pas- 
sengers and merchandise. In short, 
we tried to convince the natives of 
Ceylon, by every honourable means, 
fhat we were not a nation of wuilike 
bigots or of grasping a»lvcnturers ; hut 
wished to improve their moral con- 
dition, and contribute to their happi- 
ness, whilst they c<niducted themselves 
as loyal subjects of the crown of 
Great liritain, to whom they had 
sworn allegiance. ^ 

The political horizon of Ceylon re- 
mained unclouded for years ; the co- 
lony gra^lually improved under our 
management. In 1832, the ek-king 
of Kandy died at Fellore, of dropsy ; 
and until 1835 no event occurred 
worthy of especial remark. In the 
January of that year, Mollegodde, the 
first adikar, and Dunowille Looko 
Banda, who was rel/ited maternally to 
one of Sri VVikrama’s queens, with 
several others of lesser note, w'ere 
charged with high treason, and for 
having conspired against our govern- 
ment. A mass of contradictory evi- 
dence was gone into ; and although 
they were acquitted, little doubt re- 
mained on the minds of many that a 
conspiracy had been concocted, but 


• 

which had been frustrated before the 
plot had ripened. Regular lists were 
found, appropriating the various places 
held under our government to the 
Kandian chiefs. This the ofUcials did 
not approve of, and still less did they 
admire the list whereon the names of 
their wives were inscribed, each lady 
being allotted to some particular chief, 
and to those of the highest rank, two 
of England's matrons were apportion- 
ed. The conspirators tried to prove 
that these documents were forged ; 
and did so to the satisfaction of the 
jury, who acquitted them. Mollegodde 
lost his rank as first adikar, another 
' chief being appointed in his stead ; 

, hut was reinstated in his office in 
March, 1843, having given proofs, 
during the intervening period, of his 
loyalty. Dunewille Looko Banda was 
also taken into the service of our go- 
vernment ; and in this year died Qie 
son of Sri Wikrama, in exile. 

PVom the year 1835 until this year, 
1848, no attempt at revolt or rehellioa 
agitated Ceylon. Since the colony had 
come into our possession, various cha- 
ritable, scientific, scholastic, literary, 
and agricultural societies were esta- 
blished ; a legislative council was form- 
ed, and a supreme court instituted. Iti 
.short, Ceylon enjoys all the advantages 
of our most flourishing colony ; and 
by many political economists is consi- 
dered the most promising colony we 
possess. 

Injustice to the late efficient gover- 
nor of Ceylon, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Colin C^imphell, who assumed that 
appointment in 1841, we must state 
what his exertions have done for that 
colony. He found it a burthen to the 
mother country. The valuable land 
sold at five shillings per acre; and go- 
vernment servants enriching them- 
selves at tlui expense of the coun- 
try, by purchasing this land, turning 
it into coffee and sugar estates, and 
neglecting their official duties (to dis- 
cliargc which they were paid by their 
country), they devoted th^dr time to 
the cultivation and improvement of 
those estates. Governor Sir CoUn 
Campbell prohibited, by a government 
minute, the sale of crown land under 
the sum of twenty shillings per acre ; 
and at this advanced price found nu- 
merous and ready purchasers, and fre- 
quently a much higher sum was real- 
ised. By the unbiassed representations 
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of the governor to the home govern* 
mentf civil servants were forbidden to 
purchase or retain land for agricul* 
tural purposes^ and were required to 
devote their whole time and attention 
to the duties of the respective offices 
which they held under government. 
Sir Colin Campbell met with most 
determined opposition on this point 
from the colonial corps ; and vitupe- 
ration of the most disgraceful nature 
was heaped upon his head, by those 
members of it who were amassing 
large fortunes by these agricultural 
pursuits, to the neglect of their official 
duties. Undauntedly, however, did 
Sir Colin Campbell pursue the straight 
path of honest duty to his sovereign 
and country, and was rewarded by his 
own conscience, and by the approba- 
tion of all right-minded men. Sir 
Colin Campbell used every exertion in 
his power to have the salaries of the 
Ceylon civil servants increased, and 
was successful in his efforts ; thus be- 
nefiting the men who had so lavishly 
censured him for performing, to the 
best of his ability, the duties of his 
office as governor of ‘the colony, by 
insisting that the paid servants of the 
crown should perform those duties 
that required their undivided attention, 
and for which they were remunerated. 

In 1845, Ceylon was constituted, by 
letters patent under the*great seal of 
England, an episcopal see, by the 
title of the Bishopric of Colombo, as 
previously it had been included in the 
see of Madras; and the Rev. Dr. 
Chapman was appointed the first 
bishop. The bishop arrived in Co- 
lombo in 184G. We believe that the 
exertions of this truly pious, benevo- 
lent man, have done more towards the 
conversion of the heathen, since his 
arrival, than had been effected during 
the previous centuries, that nominal 
Christians had formed settlements in 
Ceylon. Every part of his diocese is 
visited constantly by Dr. Chapman ; 
unwearied in his duty, undaunted by 
the fear of contagion, he visits hospi- 
tals, jails, and the unwholesome jungle 
— sedulously learning the native lan- 
guage, whereby he may be enabled to 
communicate with and preach to the 
^ Cingalese, without the aid or interven- 
tion of an interpreter. He has made 
the natives understand that his is not 
to be a temporary residence among 
them, but that it is his intention to 


pass bis life among them. No words 
can express his resolve so beautifully 
as his own, and which he addressed to 
a native congregation, shortly after he 
entered upon the duties of his sacred 
office — ** I have come to Ceylon to live 
among you, and learn your language ; 
with God's blessing to benefit ;|rou, and 
with his permission to die in your 
country." Possessing ^reat piety, 
learning, and humility, Ur, Chapman 
is blessed with great eloquence, flu- 
ency of language, facility of express- 
ing idea^ extreme urbanity of manner, 
unbounded benevolence ; a most pre- 
possessing exterior, and devotes the 
whole of his time and attention to the 
arduous duties of his office. In con- 
clusion, we can only say, that Doctor 
Chapman is a worthy, though humble, 
follower of his Great Lord and Mas- 
ter ; that his appointment as bishop, 
and residence in the colony, is calcu- 
lated to benefit professing Christians, 
as well as the benighted heathen, for 
the force of his example^ coupled with 
his precepts, must induence and coun- 
teract, to a great extent, the effect 
which the lax morality practised by 
many Europeans in Ceylon, has had 
on the hearts and minds of the rising 
generation, both of English and Cin- 
galese.. 

In July, 1848, an insurrection and 
rebellion broke out in Kandy, and a 
pretender to the throne, calling him- 
self th^King of Kandy^ headed the 
rebels. The pretender swore, at the 
temple of Dambavc, 

** An oatli which he could not, and dared not recall," 

that he was^lhe g^'andson of Kertisree 
Rajah Singha, and many of the Kan- 
dians, dissatisfied with recently im- 
posed laxes, joined his standard ; the 
number of his adherents varied, but at 
one period the insurgents exceeded 
four thousand. Martial law was pro- 
claimed in some of the Kandian pro- 
vinces, and much bloodshed ensued. 
The pretender called himself Dharma 
Sehere Rajah, or the Merciful King, 
and was most liberal in his promises 
to those chiefs who supported him in 
his ambitious scheme. A blockade 
l|as formed, by means of trees, at 
Dambool, disturbances were rife at 
Anaradhaapoora, whilst at Korne- 
galle the rebels attacked the cutchery 
and court-house, taking the treasure, 
burning the records, destroyed dwell- 
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ing-houses, pillaging the valuables and were fighting for the preservation ot 
furniture. Many coffee estates and their religion ; and the first interroga- 
plantations were utterly destroyed^ as tory put was^ ** Are you for the Budd- 
the rebels tore down the coffee-bushes hist religion, or for the government ?” 
and trees, both at Kornegalle and If any hesitated, the priest would re- 
Msttelle ; in fact, the havoc, devasta- fer to the Kandian prophecy or tradi- 
tion, loss of property and life, were tion, which is, that when a bridge 

serious. should be built across the Mahawelle- 

Our troops, commanded bjr Colonel "ganga, Kandy should fall into the 
Drought, acted most decisively and hands of foreigners, and the people of 
energetically, taking many prisoners, Ceylon be totally subdued ; but when 
and the attendant slaughter is grievous . the bridge should begin to decay, then 
to dwell upon. On the 20th of Sep- the Kandians would throw off the 
tember, the pretender was taken pri- foreign yoke, and Lanka-diva's sons 
soner at Mattelle, a Kandian having • be restored to their native monarchs, 
betrayed the place of his concealment, and pristine laws, driving the usurpers 
When in our power, the pretender from their beloved shores ! The bridge 
evinced great cowardice, implicating, at Peradenia, over the MahaWelle- 
and giving the names of numerous * ganga, having been built entirely of 
chiefs and headmen. Besides those satinwood, has shown symptoms of 
that had been put to death under mar- decay ; but we trust, for the love we 
tial law, as soon as taken prisoners, bear our fellow-men — blacks, browns, 

I one hundred and twenty, including the or whites — Christians or heathens— 
pretender, were tried for high treason ; and the horror we have, in common 
I some were condemned to death, others with philanthropic men, of bloodshed 
1o transportation for life, or imprison- and war, that the prophetical tradition 
ment, with hard labour and corporeal may be false. For ever may the Cin- 
punishment. The rebellion having namon Isle fiourish, and be the bright- 
been suppressed. Lord Viscount Tor- est gem in Great Britain's diadem, is 
rington issued a proclamation that our heartfelt desire, 
martial law would terminate in the The following is the list, with dates 
Kandian provinces on the 10th of of their appointments, of English Go- 
October. The misguided natives suf- » yernors of Ceylon up to 184H 
fered severe loss and defeat in the The Hon. the* Governor of Ma- 
variouB skirmishes with our troops. % dras in Council • . • 1796 

Our duty as an historian compels us Hon. Frederick North . . 1796 

to censure the conduct of various , , LieuL-Gen. Right Honourable 
English malcontents, who, to a greatv' Sir Thomas Maitland . . 1805 

extent, excited, by inflammatory arti- Major-General John Wilson, 
cles in the local papers, the spirit of Lieutenant-Governor . .1811 

dissatisfaction and rebellion manifested General Sir Robert Brownrigg 1612 
by the Kandians. How these men. Major - General Sir Edward 
professing Christianity, can gloss over > Barnet, Lieut.- Governor . 1820 
to their consciences the various ,^cts Lieut.- Gen. Sir Edward Paget 1823 
which incited the natives, and caused Major-General Sir James (kunp- 
tbe sacrifice of human life, and de- bell, Lieutenant-Governor ■ . 1823 
struction of property, we know nert. Lieutenant- General Sir Edward 

By all thinking men, such characters > Barnes .... 1824 
are condemned, and held in abhor- i Major-General Sir John Wilson, 
rence. We may pity the heathen; Lieulenant-Govemor . . 1831 

but woe unto the Christian instigator Right Hon. Sir Robert Wm. 
of rebellion. The Kandian pretender a Hortpn . . .1831 

worked upon the superstitions and Right Hon. J. Alexander Stow- 
religious meliugs of his countrymen, art Mackenzie . • * . 1837 

causing himself to be crowned King « Lieutenant-General Sir Colin 
of Kandy by a priest, who stated to 1 Campbell . , • . .1841 

the pretender's followers that they f Lord Viscount Torrington . 184|7^ 
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Since the ^reiit European wars wens 
terinintited by tlie peace of 1815, men 
have seen no such eventful year as 
that which has just closed upon us. 
When, withdrawn from its immediate 
iiiiluence, the future historian shiill, 
from a distant point de vue, contem- 
plate it in its true proportions and 
character, as a whole, doubtless he 
will recognise it as one of those great 
climacterical epochs which occur in 
the lives of states, as they do in those 
of men. Such epochs are the turning 
points of history, working changes 
more or less oi'ganic, inoi-c or less re- 
cuperative or ruinous, in ])r()portion as 
tliose to whom the health of the one 
or the other is contid(‘d, do, by their 
skill and vigilance watch, direct, and, 
humanly speaking, eve.ntuate the re- 
sults, the true issues of which are with 
God alone. To us who have only just 
emerged from its shadow — stiindiug, as 
it were, bcne.atli its base, the past year 
shows amazing and portentous. We 
have wituos.«(^d a inovenient myste- 
rious and inexplicable, or at all events 
arising from causes apparently trifling 
and fortuitous, exliibitbig its work- 
ings at almost the same moment of time 
in places distant and disconnected — a 
movement working like the mine or 
the carthcpiako, beneath the founda- 
tions of ancient kingdoms, sh.'iking dy- 
nasties, deposing princes, and upheav- 
ing institutions whose roots seemed to 
have spread deep and wide enough to 
have braved any convulsion. Jii the 
quaking and i)erj)lcxity of the nations, 
the subthj agency found its way to 
our islands. l>ut the shock that pros- 
trated France, and disorganised tier- 
many, was felt in Ikitaln but as the 
trembling of the distant carlhcpiake. 
Her institutions, stable and suiv, 
crushed down into quiescence the 
uneasy elements beneath. And truly 
a nobler spectacle was never exhil)iicd 
to the world’s gaze than the rally of 
all true hearts, forgetting the distinc- 
tion of classes, creeds, and parties, 
round the institutions they loved. 


and the monarchy under which they 
had won their greatness. A sight it 
was to claim the thoughtful wonder of 
other lands, to see the peaceful batons 
of England’s constables sternly and 
calmly, almost silently, beating back 
the loud-mouthed rabble that thn^at- 
oned her capital, and all the while her 
senate sitting serene and self-possessed, 
in Ihe uninterrupted exercise of their 
deliberative functions. But so it was 
not in Ireland. For her, indeed, 
much was to be Ibared ; her blood 
, was already hot with the fever of agi- 
tation, and reckless hands had minis- 
tered to her potions that made her at 
once delirious and inebriated. And 
so the French llcvolulioii in February 
found her, but to jiggravale her ex- 
citement to the highest pitch. At 
such a moment, it is hard to over-esti- 
mate the critical iniporlance of our 
position as regarded the enqiirc at 
large, or the diflieultii's which sur- 
rounded the individual to whom her 
destini(‘s were committed; and it 
would be imj)Ossil)lo, upon a candid 
liorusal of the remarkable Tracts now 
under our coiisideraticm, to deny that 
the wisdom, forethought, and exten- 
sive ])recauliouary arrangements of 
the Irish executive, in all human pro- 
bability eoiitribtited materially to 
save ns from civil war and all its eon- 
eomi< ant horrors. We. are no Whigs 
or Wliig- lovers ; but we are lovers of 
order, ancf'lovers of our country ; and 
our praise will not be inistakim or 
undervalued. But while the viceroy 
thus»4bught in the van, ho was cheer- 
ed and sustained by the whole nf Ire- 
land’s Conservative chiviil 17 ; without 
them he could have done little ; and 
let him and his Whig eomj)auions re- 
member this 7i07j} in the hour when 
tliosc generous allies arc broken down 
and ruined by the weight of e\ il legis- 
* lation. Oiuj, too, there w.ns who 
fought beside him — but he was un- 
known. Like “Ze woir faineant,** 

f lighting beside l\anhoe, liis visor was 
always down. Some said the noble 
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and tlift knight knew each other full 
well ; Homo said the knight was the 
nohl(% multiplied^ like the **fata mor^ 
ganay** by the mist of the battle; 
others said he was one of his staff — 
his statistician or his journalisl; ; one 
opined the “ Game” was served “up” 
by his Cooke y another surmised that 
the “ Stitch ” was put in by his 2%- 
lor : for ourselves, we care not to 
know who he is or was, or whether he 
was anybody, or, like Kedlaw’s com- 
panion, but the embodiment of a 
thought. We are quite contunted to 
know him as Meneniub, and to deal 
with him by what he has said. 

Whoever, then, this “ Menenius” be, 
he has done knightly service as well to 
the viceroy as to the country at large, 
lie has done a deed as daring as it was 
novel in these times — athlngunattcmpt- 
ed, we may with safety afiirm, since the 
days of the “ Drapier Letters,** and the 
t other political wri ti ngs of Swift. In the 
traiits now before us, he has, as an Irish- 
man, had the boldness, in Ireland, and 
S] leaking to Irishmen, and of them and 
their country, to show them the truth — 
])lniii, outspoken, and unpalatable — 
and that, in lanp^uago unsparing a fault, 
unaccommodating to a pr<\judice, and 
unsiiiced with a single grain of fiattery\ 
For all this ^lonenins has, of course, 
been subjected to the attacks of the 
ju’css of every parly in the kingdom, 
Jrom one extreme to the other. Ihis 
was his necessary fate ; for professing 
to be of no party — he was unslieltered 
by any : but we are bound to say that 
he has been permitted to put forward, 
on four several occasions, his words of 
advice, admonition, andcenSfarc, with- 
out any general denunciation, or even 
re.pudiation, — nay, not unfrequently 
with extorted praise. This fac< wc 
j ogard as a very liopeful sign of the 
tinu'S. When men will listen to the 
truth, even though witliinipaticnee and 
(lissatisfaetion, regeneration is nut far 
distant, and the triumph of truth is 
sure.. Thus, Menenius has steadily 
won his way by the force of truth and 
honesty, finding an enduring place in 
the thoughts of a large portion of the 
rcally-liberal and rightly-judging pub- 
lic, and has, we dare assert, contributed 
ill no small measure to give suhstance 
and shape to the growth of that 
licalthier public opinion in Ireland, 
heretofore so lamentably deficient, and 
which, with other aids, and under 
God’s Providence, carried us iu safety 


through the great crisis of the past 
year. 

The favourable reception, such as 
it is, which Menenius has mot from 
his countrymen, is, we think, in no 
small degree attributable to the foot 
that in all his plain speaking, his caus- 
tic sarcasm, his trenchant condemna- 
tion, he has manifested what Irishmen 
never fail to appreciate — ^that he is, to 
use his own words, “ an Irishman to 
the heart’s core, *’ deeply concerned in 
all that can interest his country, keenly 
sensitive to all that can afiect her 
honour, profoundly touched by all her 
sorrows. Wc cannot feel offended with 
his bluntness ; we cannot feel irritated 
by his indignant expostulations, when 
we know it is the honesty of a friend, 
who will not ilattor — the warmth of a 
friend who is grieved. Upon all these 
considerations, and also because he has 
bravely advocated the cause of tiie 
empire and of order, at a time wlien 
that cause was assailed at all points, 
and thought to be desperate, Mcne- 
nius claims at our hands a resfiectful 
consideration, to whatever extent our 
own views may bo coincident with his, 
and wc hasten to avail ourselves of the 
limited space assigned to us for the. no- 
tice of tlic remarkable volume before 
us. 

The work, >rliich now ap]>ears in a 
single volume, is a reprint of four hro^ 
ehuresy which issiuul IVom thi‘ pn*ss at 
different periods of the past year. As 
the author tells us — 

“ The first of Uio scries, ‘ The Game’s 
Tip r was issued imiiKMliately after 
the conviction of John Mitchel. 'I'lio 
second, * A Stitch in Time,’ upon the 
2l)tli of July, when disturbances in Dub- 
lin were hourly expected. The third, 
‘ Menenius to the People,* appeared 
soon after the affair of Ballingarry ; and 
the I’ourth, * Luck and Loyalty,' has 
been published within the pro.scnt 
month.” 

The general object at which the au- 
thor aims iu these tracts seems to be 
to GX[>laLn the position in which the 
two great interests in the nation — that 
is, the governed and the governing — 
occupy in relation to each other ; to 
show and impress upon each the truth, 
that by combating with the other, it 
is placing itself in a false and fatal 
jKisltlon, which inevitably must throw 
both into the hands of a third clement, 
namely, that of faction : he seeks, on 
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the one hand^ to vindicate the execu- 
tive from the blame to which its baf- 
fled policy had, with some show of 
reason^ exposed it ; and on the other 
hand to rescue the mass of the Irish 
people from the oblo(£uy which an or- 
ganized conspiracy for treasonable pur- 
poses had tended not unnaturally to 
expose them to in the estimation of 
^e empire at large. With zeal- 
ous assiduity, forcibm eloquence, and 
great power of argument, he labours 
throughout to attain a most laudable 
end — namely, to induce a proper un- 
derstanding' between these two great 
parties, and to avert a conflict in 
which, whoever had succeeded, both 
would have been losers — and proves 
what is undeniably true — ^that their 
interests, when rightly understood, are 
identical, their position not antagonis- 
tic, but correlative the one to the 
other, ^he idea which apparently 
pervades his mind has been since hap- 
pily expressed by a reviewer, whose 
words we willingly adopt • — It is now 
admitted that prerogative and franchise, 
the duty of ministers <ind the duty of 
knights and burgesses, have one single 
and common purpose — good govern- 
ment ; that is to say, the government 
which will best promote the prosperity 
of the whole community. This is the 
right of the people aganst its govern- 
ment. It is the right of the Union 
against its guardians ; the right of a 
company against its <lircctors; the 
right of a parish against its constable ; 
the right of a client against his attor- 
ney. It is a right to nave its aflairs 
managed in the way most conducive to 
its welfare. In this right all other rights 
are merged: against this right no 
claim of the crown or of any portion of 
the people can prevail, or can be seri- 
ously urged.” 

We bmieve it was Washington who 
observed that the people incur greater 
danger from faction than from ty- 
ranny, because faction substitutes a 
multiplied and irresponsible despotism 
for a single one. It is a profound truth 
which speculative wisdom might per- 
haps teach a Briton, but was no doubt 
the result of practical experience in 
the republican. This trutli, too, is 
felt by Menenius to bear strongly 
on Ireland. One of her great poli- 
tical evils of late, springs from the 
clamours of a faction, suppressing the 
voice of true public opinion. To give 
her play,*’ a chance of righting 


herself, it will be the duty of the 
patriot, the best service he can render 
his country, to disengage what is true, 
and sound, and legitimate in the con- 
stitution from the domination of this 
anomalous power, this tyranny of fac- 
tion — a service which the tracts before 
us discharge with no common ability. 
The mode of accomplishing this great 
end is not so obvious or so easy as the 
necessity for it is apparent. It is 
necessary to unteach men what is false 
before teaching them what is true; 
and never was there a time or a place 
in which the political teacher had 
more need to inculcate the former 
lesson than in Ireland during the past 
year. Whoever calmly reviews the 
popular fallacies on political rights 
which a section of the Irish press put 
forward from day to day, may wonder 
at, but can yet understand, the extent 
to which the delusion on these momen- 
tous subjects prevailed. The first of 
these tracts is, in our estimation, well 
calculated to dispel that delusion. Iii 
language full or nervous vigour and 
condensed energy, and in a spirit of 
calm and philosophic investigation, the 
progress of events since the Union is 
exhibited in clear yet brief review; 
and the writer asserts with confidence, 
and reasons with much force, that with 
the conviction of John Mitchel t/if* 
game was vp for rebellion in Ireland. 
Whether that assertion is true in its 
full extent, may be questioned. Re- 
bellion, no doubt, has been crushed 
effectually, and the first blow upon 
its hydra head was assuredly dealt 
upon the day that John Mitchel was 
vanquish^ by the peaceful power of 
the law, and not by the bloody arbi- 
trament of the battle-field; but we 
beliavethat ulterior occurrences, partly 
of human arrangement, partly provi- 
dential, prevented a more formidable 
outbre^ than the pitiable tfmeute at 
Ballingarry. At all events, that con- 
viction produced a great moral effect, 
greater than the press, in our judg- 
ment, has accorded to it, for it vindi- 
cated, in the eyes of the nation, the 
potency of what we may venture to 
call the defensive principle of consti- 
tutional order, when arrayed against 
unlawful violence. 

Of those popular fallacies of which 
we have spoken, we have a more 
searching investigation in the second 
tract. In it the author has entered 
into a full examination of the code (as 
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it is called) of liberty propounded by 
the avowed organs of republicanism in 
Ireland, and demonstrated that the 
true nature of the creed of the sove- 
reignty of the people is one of the 
most grinding tyrannj^. 

The third tract is^ in our mind, tlie 
least successful, and the reason is 
obvious. Menenius addresses the peo- 
ple, but he is not of the people ; and 
thus the difficulty of his task is in- 
creased by the circumstances of his own 
position. To speak intelligibly and 
ciFcctively to uninstructed intellects 
on subjects of such complicated in- 
terest, and yoi to avoid commonplace 
or dulness, is always a hard matter, 
but particularly so unless the in- 
structor bo familiar with the modes , 
of thinking, and the forms of speech 
peculiar to those he seeks to teach. 
Menenius is here above those whom 
he ])rofesscs to address, and it would 
seem to us that ho in reality applied 
himself to a class, higher in point of 
cdu(‘atioii than what is called **thc 
peo])le.’' 

AVe are not ourselves disposed to 
go the full l(m<Tth of Menenius, in his 
approval of aU the acts of the Irish 
cxecutiv(i in their dealings with Irish 
I disiUrection, ])ut on the general prin- 
ciple which formed the gW)undwork 
of that policy — the princi])lo, namely, 
of .se<*uriiig the integrity of the empire 
at all risks, and of protecting property 
against the spreading doctrines of 
Communism — we believe our readers 
cannot entertain a second opinion. 
As the exponent of this principle, the 
author of these tracts seems to have 
accorded them his iincpialified, ear- 
nest, and most valuable support, while 
cautiously abstaining from a general 
commendation of ministerial policy; 
and to this limited extent only do wc 
commit ourselves to his views. 

It would require a space beyond 
that now at our command, to exhibit 
a complete analysis of these tracts. 
Wc would gladly show, from various 
passages interspersed through them, 
the author’s views respecting the poli- 
tical rights of a people. They appear 
briedy to be these — that there is a 
maximum of liberty beyond wliich it 
is out of the power of either the so- 
vereign or the people to force society, 
and ^at any attempt to push the de- 
mocratic influence beyond that point 
only causes arcactiou towards slavery. 
He holds that while this mean of 


liberty has been attained, or nearly 
BO, in England, it has, by the influence 
of the imperial connexion, been some- 
what exceeded in this country ; and 
he assigns this exeq^s as one of the 
causes why, as he expresses it, the 
bandcuffis are on us*' now. His views 
on this subject, and on forced revo- 
lutions, arc so varied, forcible, and 
happily illustrated, that we cannot 
but regret they are necessarily so 
scattered and disconnected through 
the tracts, that they do not assume 
the shape or distinctness of a regular 
theory; and we believe the author 
would render an acceptable service to 
the country, by reducing them to a 
regular and systematic form, so as to 
attract the observation, and challenge 
the discussion of statesmen. On the 
latter subject, that of forced revolu- 
tions, he is led, in his last tract, **Luck 
and Loyalty,** into a more extended 
argument, and his views throughout 
are, upon the whole, conservative. 
Wo shall cite one passage, in which 
ho deduces certain propositions from 
previous reasonings ; it will afford a 
lair specimen of the style and power 
of the author 

“ From all this 1 infer ; 

First. Tha( Ireland does not pre- 
sent the aspect of a country in wliich the 
necessity for revolution is apparent. 

** Secondly. That supposing sho did, 
an armed revolution does not accomplish 
the objects it sots before it. 

“ Thirdly. That, even if there were 
a reasonable prospect of attaining the 
benefits proposed, armed revolution is, 
under a constitution such as ours, cri- 
minal and unjustifiablo in the highest 
degree, and calculated to induce the 
anger of God. 

** The farther back we stand from a 
period, the better we can see its outline 
and true character. The ear detects 
the play of the national constitution 
more accurately by|that mediate auscul- 
tation in which time is interposed be- 
tween the examiner and the ovents. 
And it is after such comprehensive 
modos of investigation that the inquirer 
will best see in history the confirmation 
of the moral and Christian aphorism, 
that the laws prescribed to individuals 
are binding on communities ; and as long 
as it is a crime as regards man, and a 
sin as regards God, to steal because we 
arc hungry, or kill because we are ex- 
asperated, will forcible spoliation be in- 
defensible under ciruumstanceB of public 
distress, and armed insurrection unjus- 
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tifiable, ovon though public discontent 
should exist. 

“ There is a duo to all this. The true 
philosopher is able to discern, by an ar- 
gument « poslciiort^ that the positive 
enactments of thc^ divine codes of both 
Testaments are only confirmatory of tho 
jire-exi sting laws of nature, which by 
their constitution regulate the happiness 
of the human raco according to its obe- 
dience to, or violation of, certain immu- 
table principles co-natural with what we 
call Nature herself. Those codes were 
given to help man to his own happiness ; 
and obedience to them is rather reeom- 
inended for his good than inculcated for 
his restraint. Just as a general adopts 
tho plan of punishing soldier.s who stiay 
beyond the lines, w'hen he apprehends 
that the ervomy will cut off such of his 
men os they find straggling within their 
reach ’* 

After all, tho chief power and the 
strong nttra<‘tion of these tracts lie not 
even in their sterling au<l sound ma- 
terial so in\ich as in the nervous 
l)ri‘vity of stylo — tlie strong, common 
sense of the positions — th<* home- 
thrusts of the arguments — the af)tncss 
and variety of the images (of this 
last, Mencuius is a perfect master) — 
the jjrtiphic power of Lis j)ortrait 
paint iiig-lliis mingled elocpumce, pa- 
thos, shrewdness, and humour. It is 
all this which, on their very first aj)- 
])carancc, seized on the jmblie mind 
— which has raised tlnun out of 
the class of mere ephemeral brochures, 
to become, as we believe they will, 
part of the p(‘rmanent literature 
of the country. It is all this which 
justifies their re-publieatiou in the 
present form, and explains our de- 
voting these pages to a revhuv of 
them. It is true that these tracts 
are in their nature “ ocea.sional,’* 
but, iidejiondeiit of the merit of the 
composition, there is in tluMii much 
that is calculated to make them still 
useful, though tho occasion of their 
origin has passed away. 'J'hei'c are 
many current sophisms, social and 
governmental, not yet exploded, many 
false views of our relations and posi- 
tion, much ignorance of Ireland exist- 
ing not only on the other side of the 
channel, but even amongst ourselve^: 
these are exposed, corrected, and c\- 
]>laincd, with an ability and clearncbs 
that must give tho tracts a permanent 
value. 

Ere we conclude this brief notice, 
wo shall present our readers with a 


few passages in justification of the 
02)inions we have expressed. In the 
endeavour to detach tho “real cul- 
prits” from the mass of their fellow- 
countrymen, tho author takes occasion 
to glance at the proceedings of a state 
trial. The picture is a masterly one — 
bold in the sketch, true in the colour- 
ing, and perfect in tho grouping and 
details : — 

“ Every lawyer knows tho vulgar rant 
of a criminal court ; how it is a rocog- 
nisod trick of the prisoner’s counsel to 
represent his client as the object of per- 
seeulion by an organized conspiracy re- 
presenting the crown, and headed by the 
crown prosecutor ; a course so w ell un- 
derstood and invariably acte<l on, that 
the advocate w ho is made in one case, 
by the simple administration of a fee, a 
participator in this nefarious conspiracy, 
urges without a blush, in the next, the 
very charge which, had it any real nusin- 
iiig, would have h(»pelessly criminated 
himself, Tliis is part of the stocK-n»a- 
chincry in courts of justice, and passes 
at its true value ; but as cases rise in 
importance, and will be serutiui/od 
more keenly by a wider circle, the c(»m- 
mon cxj)edion<s ot the advocate are sub- 
tilized and refined by his genius, e\- 
))anding with circumstances, so as to be 
far less easily seen tbrongli. Coloureil 
by the clflquenco of tho orator, the 
udiole proceeding presents the aspect of 
persecution on the one hand, and mar- 
tyrdom on the other. The crown con- 
centrates its tremendous powers in ono 
arm — that of the attorney-general. It 
clothes him in a ])anoply of ofiensive and 
defensive armour, and, from the in(*re 
love of tyranny, launches him, battle- 
axe in ban I, like some giant of romance, 
against the persons of one or two unfor- 
tunate individuals, wdiose taii«-(‘, proba- 
bly, some chivalrous barrister takes up 
witlrdisintcrested warmth, from the ab- 
solute impossibility of resisting the im- 
pulse of his leehngs. This would be all 
very well il it was set to the account of 
ordinary rhetoric, to he as such admired, 
and dismissed. Hut experience Jias 
shown, on a late occasion, how easily 
in(clligence itself is entrapped b} the 
hackneyed stratagem. On that occa- 
sion the strong exigencies of an imper- 
rillod country were narrowed into the 
vindictive malignity of a salaried officer. 
Tho powers with which the constitution 
has invested an honourable functionary 
for the discharge of duties indispensable 
to the nuiinteiianee of public order, and 
as arduous as they are important, were 
converted into chains of tyranny or instru- 
ments of torture ; and all that represents 
lU’incitde, system, ethics, jtnd Christianity 
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In tho organisation of legal machinery, 
was industriously construed into the 
rcoklcss exercise of power under the in- 
liiionco of passion. A client (lone holp- 
lehs individual) appeared on one side: a 
grim array of authorities, of judges, 
counsel, police, gaolers, indiscriminately 
massed on the other. What an unc(iual 
iorce 1 what a gratuitous onslaught I 
Mhat an apparatus of extermination! 
L<‘t the attorney-general abandon his 
prosecution ; what injury is done to Idmf 
What ! And has the attorney-general, 
tlu‘n, no clients? Is he pl.iced there to 
h.idger, to bully, and bait the p|;isoncr 
lor his own amusement ? Is there no 
om‘ but himself interested in the issue of 
1 he t ri.ll Are there no laiiiting hearts, 
no lc‘eble knees, tremblingly awaiting tho 
issue of tho strife? Oh, what uu array 
do the .attorney -general’s clients present 
in such a ease I To think of thorn might 
well inspire dulness ilself with elo- 
<|nc‘iiee, and tinge the eold(*st teehuieali- 
ties with tln‘ glowing colours of the 
heart. Tru(‘, the prisoner also has 
in.in> friends ami supporters, who wish 
him w< 11 ; tln‘y are the high liearts and 
strong arms of the comniuiiit} — men 
ready to do and dare, eager for action, 
impathait to rush on danger, with tho 
sleid ot strife gloaming from under the 
iestnr(‘ of peace. Hut, oh I what a dif- 
lereiit aspect does the assembled group 
J)car, whose cause the law ofiicor of the 
eiown pkadh, in asking justice against 
t he jn'omotcrs ot insurrection ! Amongst 
its members, it is true, there is, thank 
God, many a brave spirit and powerJul 
arm, not the less bravi* because it (ju.ails 
at the thoughts of civil bloodshed ; not 
tho less powerful Ix'cause it is exei cised 
in the arts of industry, or the labours of 
the field, instead of tho evolutions of 
brigand discipline. lJut the croup is 
made up of other eonstituenff. The 
jnons, and tho patient, and the peaeoful, 
thetruo philoMijdier, and the trueChris- 
1 iaii, are there, 'fhe humble in heartj^s 
well as in position; the phil.inthrojnst, 
who carries his love to man forth into 
life, and acts up to the lofty designation 
he l)(*ars ; the [latriot, w ho sees iu his 
country, not a shapi'less, aggregate of 
ineohm'oiit units, but a society bound 
together by CM|uitable laws, systomalized 
by polilieul, social, and moral orguiii/a- 
tion, dignified by liberal and eulightoued 
institution^, and <*niiobled by magnani- 
mity, virtue, and Christ i.anity ; such .are 
4 ^.tinong them. There, too, may la* seen 
the* manly labourer m each of tin* various 
fiehls of human cultivation ; from the 
gh'he xjhieli is so without a metaphor, 
to that which can only be desmiiated as 
such in its most exalted and sublime 
sense — science, literature, poetry : the 
Student who scorns the idea of attempt-. 


ing to control nutsses of hU fellow-men 
before he has learned to know himself, 
and toiled up the ascent which is the only 
legitimate way to true emiiience. There, 
less prominently seen, stand the helpless 
and hapless families of the half-impli- 
cated peasant — the terri6ed children, 
the miserable parents, the distraeted 
wife — whoso agony concentrates in a 
single groan tho iml power of that lan- 
guage which tho genius and fluency of 
the advocate can only imperfectly em- 
body in words — whien o1oi]uenee itsolf 
can but paint at socoiid-nand : there 
they are, mutely pleading in the person 
of one legal functionary. Yes, and more 
than these. The fair spoeul.itor, who.so 
lionest calculations have failed him, and 
kft him to ruin, in the darkness of a 
crisis which bailled all anticipation ; tho 
^beggared artist, with the elaborate crea- 
tions of his chisel or pencil thrust aside 
ill scorn or indifference iu tho ferocity 
of epidemic excitement , the versatile 
gcniu*i, who combines the triumphs of 
art with those of archaeology and literu- 
tiirc, and w^ears excellence in all with 
the amiable and most diffident bearing 
of a true philosopher, yet whoso gentle 
pursuits, although they must eoiifm* 
immortal fame iipoTi him hcroatter, are, 
in the rage and roar of the strife, unable 
to make their modest claim tor present 
support heard or recognized ; such, too, 
are amongst the clients of the attoine}- 
general. But it is the f.ishiou to s.iy 
(and of late the ous tom to believe) that 
the “right honourable gentleiiian” is a 
Golhah, stalking forth from the ranks of 
the Philistines in harness of brass to defy 
the armies of Israel, an<l make each inn<i- 
eent stripling who takes up a stone out 
of tho brook, food for the fowls of tho 
air.’' 


Tho allusion to our gifted fellow- 
citizen, r)r. Petrie, is too eviilciit to 
be mistaken. The tribute, exjireH- 
sively as it is rendered, is no exagge- 
riit(*d one ; and liajipy would we feel 
should the appeal, put forward with 
such a force, and yet with such deli- 
c.acy, bo heard and recognised. Of 
sucii char.ael(Ta a nation may be justly 
proud. This jiancg^ric is not Hattery, 
Imt justice; and we know no act of 
the viceroy, which would be at once 
more pojiular and more just, than thus, 
by recognising the claims of literature 
and genius, to conciliate the feelings 
of that class in Irchiiid, Which is ever 
the bulwark and safeguard of loyalty 
and order — we mean the educated and 
the literary. 

The mention of the present niov«‘ 
ment for an internalional league of 
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aniity, leads to some observations upon 
the natural obstacles to a repeal of the 
Unioni and on tlie fallacies of those 
who contend that the repeal is a move 
in the direction of nature 

** God forbid that we should see the 
Union repealed 1 That, indeed, would 
be a step in the 'wrong direction. 
consider the new theory of the ultimate 
* union of races’ a complete fallacy, even 
if it applied to the case of these coun- 
tries. The fact of the natural tendency 
of civilisation and intercommunication 
being to break down national clanship, 
itself overthrows it. No barrier is 
stronger in savage life than that of 
race; no division less perceptible, and 
more in the way, in cultivate commif- 
nities. Here, at all events, such a re- 
version is impossible. As the English^ 
are mixed up of Britons, Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, so are the Irish a com- 
pound of races, some of them separate 
at the time of the English invasion, and 
some of English and Scotch origin ; so 
much so, that in few parts of the coun- 
try does the pure blood now remain, 
and is scarcely over found in the veins 
of those who clamour most loudly for its 
claims. The vast majority of the men 
who cry out for a distinctive nationality 
founded on race, are either thorough- 
bred Englishmen if you go back a few 
generations, or a mongrel breed, in 
which the wilder part may claim a Mi- 
lesian origin, but th^ superior portion 
holds undeniable relation to the Saxon. 

I consider no folly more daring or more 
mischievous than this of attempting to 
1^ at Nature’s door the dissociabuity 
olr jealousy, prejudice, and barbarism. 
It is a folly akin to impiety, for it im- 
pliedly contravenes the sacred oracles, 
which declare the genealogical as well 
as social brotherhood of the whole hu- 
man race. And besides it is unphiloso- 
phical. Nobody can assert, as a prin- 
ciple, the impossibility of the union of 
races, who does not also assert the im- 
possibility of their common origin ; and 
the student knows that the whole ten- 
dency of ethnology, as a modern science, 
is to confirm the popular and scriptural 
belief on such original unity. 

** To tear Ireland from England now 
would be to cause a hemorrhage fatal 
to the very existence of both. Who 
shall undertake to mark off the portions 
to be assigned to each ? What Sbylock 
shall cut the pound of flesh from the 
heart of the empire ? The geographical 
boundaries have long ceased to repre- 
sei^ any ethnical ones. Why should 
they, the most arbitrary and obsolete 
of all, be had recourse to to designate 
the political ones ? You are seven hun- 


dred years too late. The imaginary 
line must now pass beneath every house, 
over every field, through every church- 
yard. It must wind from the remotest 
provinces of the one country to the in- 
most centre of the other, and become 
entangled in the wheels of institutions 
and the ties of families. It is a demar- 
cation which must be disputed inch by 
inch. To accomplish it, you must not 
only cut through the most solid mato- 
riafs, but lacerate the most sensitive. 
The blood which would flow from the 
bodies of those who would have to fight 
the matter out would be nothing com- 
pared\o that wrung from the hearts of 
the millions implicated in the issue of 
the strife.’* 

Menenius might have added, where 
he speaks of the union of races, 
that the only instance of a race re- 
maining distinct in the midst of sur- 
rounding civilisation, from any cause 
except political ones, is precisely that 
which is admitted on all hands to be 
out of the course of nature, or miracu- 
lous — namely, that of the Jews. 

We cannot more fittingly close our 
quotations than with one to which we 
willingly give all the publicity in our 
power — ^the invitation which our au- 
thor diffidently ventures to lav at the 
feet of the sovereign on behalf of hi?? 
country.^ He expresses himself with 
a becoming displeasure at the cold re- 
sponse which certain parties in Ireland 
made to the contemplated honour of 
last year, and professes himself ready 
“ to cost his moak (mine inky cloak, 
good madam) upon the discourteous 
mire which caused the royal foot to 
hesitate, in stepping on our shores.” 

**lt is not for me to constitute mysolf 
the ambassador of my countrymen be- 
fore that throne. But that if indeed 
our gracious Queen were cordially and 
confidently to throw herself upon the 
honour and loyalty of Irishmen, and 
come amongst us, her progress through 
the length and breadth of the land 
would be one long triumphal proces- 
sion, 1 feel as confident as 1 do of 
my existence. Every feeling of my 
heart assures me of the rapturous wel- 
come she would receive ; every convic- 
tion of my mind satisfies me that her 
presence would exalt loyalty from a 
principle into a passion in the breasts of 
Irishmen ; every trait in her Majesty’s 
character tells me that she would un- 
derstand, appreciate, and love us, when 
she came to know us in our own land.” 



iS'lS.} II* CiMaHBrr x«a 

• 

We have notr^ with mater brevity pori W ei every page and line. It ia 
than wo could wish, and than their me* true thal; Menonius is a poveiful vin- 
rits demand, noticed these Political dicator of tiie ministenal policy in 
Tracts.” They are, indeed, the most re- Ireland in iU main fioM'es during the 

uuirkable productions of tlie kind which late crisis, but he is plainly so not as 

it has been our chance to meet with, a partisan. And though for ourselves 

Without name, introduction, puff- we are not prepared to go with him tn 

ing, or forced sale, they commended many of his commendations to the full 

iliemselves instantly to the public, length — in some of them' not at allr^ 

to an extent not often equalled, still we are free to confess that he has 

They have, we^ are convinced, been enabled us, as no doubt be has en- 

nignally beneficial and timely. Evi- abled all who read his tracts, to ao- 

diiiitly the production of a man of cord full credit to many acts of tno 

gctiius, of comprehensive views and Irish executive, which nis reasoning 

j3rofound thinking, they win their way and his eloquence have placed in thoir 

l)y the spirit of truth, candour, pin- proper light, 

lanthropy, and independence, which 


THE POET CAMPBELL. 

It was scarcely to be expected that detection, as it would have to be exa- 
the poet Campbell should be allowed mined at all the frontiers, Russian, 

to pass away without his monument Austrian, and Prussian. At some 

and his biography. His Polish friends future time they hope to transmit Sai*- 
^ are determined that the pedestal of a matian marble of suitable quality to 
monument, to be erected to him in London, and to have it inscribed with 
Westminster Abbey, shall be of Polish the words— • 
marble. Delays and difficulties have, 

however, hitherto interfered with the “cabpatiua thom* campbku. 

execution of the design. No stone polonjas amico 

that would answer the purpose exists immortali." 

in the vicinity of the Baltic or the 

Black seas. The rich marble quarries Let us hope that these delays and 
in the districts of Galicia auj} Cracow difficulties may lead both to the selec- 
are difficult of access for the purpose, tion of the best marble, and also to the 
as they have been lately the seat of a Latin inscription being something bet- 
sanguinary insurrection. In fact, the ter than the words we have quoted, 
only branch of business carried* on Would that there had been some 
there is the murder of landowners by similar interruption to the breathless 

the peasantry. To purchase a block haste of the biographer.* Dr. Beattie 

of marble there would excite the bus- is plainly a man influenced by the 

picion of the government, and subject strongest feeling of affection to the 

the agent in the transaction to heavy poet, and in some respects we could 

penalties. In the neighbourhood of the not wish the work in better hands ; 

Baltic or Black seas there could be no still we wish that, like the Poles, he 

great difficulty in shipping an article had waited till he had procured some- 

of the bulk to London, without at- what better marble. The materials of 

tractiug ihe attention of the police ; his book are not created by himself, 

but anywhere else it could not escape and we have little fault to And with 


* “ Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell.” Edited by W. Beattip, M.D Lon- 
don ; Moxon. 1849. 
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the arrangement; but the letters^ 
Campbeirs letters, are the very dull- 
est that ever have been brought before 
the public. They have one merit as 
letters, that they are so exclusively on 
private business that the notion of 
their ever being printed could never 
have passed through his mind. To bis 
^friends they must have had the domes- 
tic iuterest that all letters from friends 
have. They prove him to have been 
a very kindly and gQodnatured mao, 
but this we should have been prepared 
to believe on Dr Beattie's own state- 
ment, and without this weary heap of 
good-for-nothing evidence. And what 
can be the moaning of piinting all hib 
school-verses i We should have be- 
lieved, without looking through thou- 
sands of II orthless lines, that the verses 
on the “ Origin of Evil,* rewarded 
with prizes at Glasgow, were such as 
could be read to the tune of Pope*t» 
“ Essay on Man,*' or whatever was 
the air to which they were to he made 
to go. A full soluino of these details 
might have been spared. The general 
incidents of the life of a poet so dis- 
tinguished as Campbell, ought to have 
been communicated to the public, but 
the publication of reams of letters il- 
lustrative of nothing, and of verses 
which ought to be allowed to perish 
with the occasion wlych gave them 
birth, cm be in no view of the subject 
desirable. Had Dr. Beattie, even 
from the ordinary miteiials open to 
over) man, exhibited Campbell s mind, 
and given the history of his life and 
foi tunes, he would have done some 
service. 

Campbell was horn in Glasgow, the 
oungest of a laige family. His father 
ad been a prospt rous merchant in the 
Virginia trade. His business was de- 
stroyed by the new channels into which 
trade ran after the American w ar It 
would appear that forty years of indus- 
try weie rewarded by the acquisition 
of property that m those days must 
have been regarded as secuiing an 
ample independence, but a muincnt 
swept away more than tw enty thousand 
pounds. His creditors were paid, but 
next to nothing remained. II is wife, a 
woman some twenty-five j ears younger 
than himself, looked with the eye of a 
woman of strong good sense on the 
altered cirouinstances of the family 
Their nariow income she mmaged 
with severe economy lor most of 


the childrent the eldest of whom was 
now nineteen, situations, by which they 
could earn their bread, were found. 
The boys were sent to America and 
the West Indies, where good conduct 
rendered them moderately prosperous. 
The elder girls became governesses. 
It was from the first felt by every 
member of the family that toil wa& 
their appointed portion. 

There was among the Campbells a 
strong feeling of family pride, which, 
though a prejudice seldom resting on 
any true foundation, is yet to the poor 
very often a valuable inheritance It 
adds to happiness, and it sometimes 
tends to save children from some of 
the evils accompanying indiscrimi- 
nate acquaintanceship It is thus a 
preservative and a charm In the 
parish of Glassary, among the old- 
est heiitors were the Campbells of 
Kirnan, a family whose recorded pe- 
digree reaches “ to Gilespie-le ( amile, 
first Noi man lor 1 of Lochiwe * 1 rom 
this branch it would seem that the 
poet was lineally descended Ills mo- 
ther, a Campbell, of some humbler 
stock of the same name, used with 
pride to distinguish herself as Mis. 
Cimpbcll " of Kirnan,** regaiding tho 
adjunct as a «oit of title. C ampbell s 
lints “ On visiting a scene in Ar^^yli- 
shire,*’ re ftr to Kii n in — ‘‘ All i ninu/ 
and wild is the roofless abode.** His 
grandfather was the last of the family 
who resided there, at least the last 
who made It his fixed resident e Ro- 
bert, Ins son, the cider brother of the 
poet’s fathei, took possession of the 
proptrt} on his father’s deith, but 
hving bf^Jond bis means, was soon 
compelled to ]>ait it. It was the 
period of Walpole's admiinsti ition. 
Thp star of Argyle was in the ascend- 
ant. Robert, like evciy Highland 
laird, had been bred to the pioftssion 
of arms, and no other ; but a day h id 
come when Highland lairds could not 
Jive as then foiefathers liad lived, and 
Robert, who had some good in him, 
went to London to seek his fortune 
W ilpolc, whose patron ige of letters 
was confined to the wotst wiitcis, 
found Robert Campbell a man for Ins 
money, and he is described by Dr 
Beattie as tstablishing ins reput ition 
with the government as one of tho 
** most able and zealous of its litei iiy 
partisans ’ This dutiful son of the 
house of Iniriary wrote a “Life of 
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the most illustrious prince^ JobOf Duke 
of Argyle and Greenwich.” After Sir 
Robert's retirement in 1742, the for- 
tunes of the poor literary hack waxed 
low. Then his cousin, the duke, must 
die most unseasonably, and so the lost 
laird of Kirnan had nothing for it but 
himself to lie down with a breaking 
heart and perish, as many a brave 
author lias done before him and since, 
ill the streets of the great city 

** IJotnoIeM, })etldo a thouiand homoi Iw gtood. 

And nt'or a thoUbonU tablet |)liied and wontsd fbod.*' 

We have no evidence that Thomas 
Cainjibell ever heard of this uncle, who 
1ms turned up in hunting out the for- 
tunes of his nephew. Still in some 
respects their fates were not dissimilar; 
and were the life of a man of our days 
to be written in the spirit which has 
animated some of the biographers of 
Shakbpeare, we think we could write a 
chapter of curious coincidences, after 
the manner, not of Plutarch, but of 
the moderns. 

While Robert Campbell was living, 
and starving, and dying, in London, 
the falher of the poet was conducting 
the hubiness of a inercantilo house at 
^ralniouth, in Virginia, and afterwards 
in (iflasgow. We have already related 
hib fortunes, as far as is neccbsary for 
the illusiratiori of the poet’s life. In 
the decline of his fortunes, among the 
other modes of supporting his family, 
it was fouml neeessary to receive a 
few boarders into his house ; and from 
the age of thirteen, Campbell the poet 
was actually engaged in the ins^^ruction 
of boys, some older, some younger 
than himself. 11 is mother, and Isabella, 
the youngest of her daughters, and 
who alone of her sisters had not se]fi- 
rated from the maternal roof, were 
intimately acquainted with the ballad 
])oetry of Scotland, and thus the boy’s 
mind and ear were, in the earlTest 
dawn of life, familiar with the legends 
of the country, its music, and its 
ihyines. The picture which Burns’s 
“ Cotter’s Saturday Night” has en- 
deared to every reader, of the Scottish 
father presiding at family prayer, was 
Realised in AlexanderCJampbeH’shouse, 
as, probably, in altno<«t every house in 
Scotland at that period. Ciimpbeirs 
ast conversations dwelt on liisfatber s 
xteinpure prayers. The very cx(ires- 
ions he* Used returned to the lijis of 


hli son at a distaime of sixty yokts of 
time. He never helffd language, he 
said, the English Liturgy excepted, 
more sublime than his ftitber's at his 
devotional exercises. 

At eight years old there was the 
sort of separation from bis family for 
a few hours in each day, which takes 
place wherever residence near a good 
sohool gives parents the opportunity of 
thus conducting a boy's education. His 
father assisted him in the preparation 
of his tasks. This, we suppose, is 
pretty often done by fathers who haVo 
nothing to do. But imagination glo- 
rifies and illuminates whatever it be- 
holds, and Dr. Beattie informs um, 
with touching solemnity, and without 
,a smile, that ** it must have been a 
picture in itself, of no little beauty and 
interest, to see the venerable Nestor 
stooping over the versions, and direct- 
ing the studies of the young Tyr- 

tSBUS.” 

His schoolboy days passed like those 
of other schoolboys brought up in 
a mercantile town. Older ruffians 
taught him to threfw stones. Stealing 
strawberries seems to have originated 
ill the depths of his own nature. Ills 
brother Danicd and he devised a plan 
of deceiving their parents with fabri- 
cated bulletins of the health of an old 
lady, for whom* they were sent fre- 
quently to inquire. It was a walk of 
a mile, and the young curs found the 
visits of inquiry interrupt their amuse- 
ment. One day that they brought 
buck an account of the lady being 
quite well, a note arrived, in\iting 
old Campbell to the funeral— 

The filthier Uxikul on tliciu in iilcmo uiut tcaib, 

The mothci, in aii.'tr, tiuxul liotli nt tliclr citra. 

Campbell preferred the father’s course. 

Four or five years passed. Camp- 
hells schoolmaster said th(T«* was no 
such boy, and Beattie says there was 
no such school. We believe it was a 
very good one. ITisj>oetical mania 
hero first manifested iflelf. The death 
of a parrot is cummemorate<l in lines 
better than those of Johnson on the 
lame duck. A translation from ** Ana- 
creon ” is given in very fluent verse. 

Five sessions of life at (Jlasgow Uni- 
versity followed. Dr. Beattie inserts 
everything he can find of his writing 
at this period. He would have been 
more usefully employed if ho toM u- 
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what he read. The printing of college 
exeroisea is really a very unmeaning 
thing. There never was a great school 
which could not supply essays in every 
re&pect as good as GampbeU’si if any 
one could be found to throw away 
time in reading, or money in printing 
them. They exhibited, however, con- 
siderable diligence, great facility in 
versification, Wilful use of a poor and 
meagre vocabulary ; in lEihort, poems 
or prose essays, of less real promise, 
we have never seen. Dr* Beattie 
prints them, as if the production of 
such things was little less than mira- 
culous. In the fourth session, Camp- 
bell rose into something better ; and 
it is curious enough that it was in 
actual translation that any original 
power first appeared. Part of the 
first chorus in the ^'Choephorm of 
^schylus ** contains some very vigor- 
ous writing, and a sort of imagery is 
formed from the language of iEs- 
chyluB, which was before him, and 
half-remembered lines of Gray, that is 
often so striking as to make one feel 
that here there is «' promise of a true 
poet. 

In May, 1795, Campbell, who, 
through the whole period of his pre- 
vious college life, had been engaged in 
the business of tuition, at a time when 
more happily-circumStanced boys are 
receiving, instead of giving, instruction, 
left Glasgow for the island of Mull. 
He was employed as tutor to tho 
children of Mrs. Campbell, of Sunipol, 
whom he describes “ as a worthy, 
sensible, widow lady, who treated him* 
with great kindness.’* ** I am sure,” 
he adds, 1 made a conscience of my 
duty towards my pupils— I never beat 
them, remembering how much I loved 

my father for never having beaten 
»» 

zne. 

He had to pass through Greenock 
on his way, but was so little proud of 
his occupation, that he left his cou- 
sins, the Sinclairs, unvisited, though 
it was his destiny to make one of them 
his wife some mne or ten years after- 
wards. He had for tho first part of 
his journey fine weather, and a plea- 
sant companion in a young friend, on 
an expedition of the same kind to 
another family in the district. The 
young dominies enjoyed themselves on 
their trSavels. They lived as cheaply 
as they could, fasted at times, and at 
times beefsteaks vanished before them 


** like smoke/' Then came tankards of 
ale and Amabsean dialogues in poetry. 
At last they parted company; then 
came rain, and a weary walk of over 
thirty miles, and at last the point of 
Calliocb. 

At this time Campbell was^ in his 
eighteenth year. We have said that 
be was an indefatigable writer for 
college priaes, and we think that the 
gprowtb of his mind was impeded by 
constant stimulation. It was, per- 
haps, a fortunate thing for him, that 
when <^he got to Mull, his trunk had 
been left to be forwarded to him. It 
did not reach him for some time, and 
he found that there was no such thing 
as a sheet of paper to be bad in the 
island for love or money. If his time 
was compulsorily passed in any way 
but in writing, we think it would be 
80 much the better. He did, however, 
write ; for by tho time that pens, ink, 
and paper arrived, his ‘ mind was turn- 
ed inside out,' and so liberally confined 
to the plai8ter,that the wall of his room 
appeared like a spacious broadsheet 
of manuscript.” The thought of the 
“ Pleasures of Hope ” here first sug- 
gested itself. A playful letter of his 
friend, Hamilton Paul, a man of very 
varied and singular talents, seems t?^ 
advert to it. The sentence is worth 
transcribing, as, though the words, 
** Pleasures of Hope ” occur in the 
letter, it is possible that neither of the 
correspondents then had the thought 
we now connect with the words. 
Paul had sent him a dozen lines, 
which he called his ** Pleasures of 
Solitud^^” and then says, “Wo have 
now three ‘Pleasures,* by first-rate 
men of genius, viz., the ^ Pleasures of 
Imagination,’ the ‘ Pleasures of Mc- 
iridry/ and the ‘ Pleasures of Solitude.* 
Lot us cherish tho ‘ Pleasures of Hope, * 
tliat wc may soon meet in Alma Ma- 
ter/* 

Of the superstitions of the people 
he had an amusing instance. For the 
purpose t)f looking for fiowCTs, and 
reading gravestone inscriptions, he 
had climbed over a churchyard gate. 
He was seen moving about the cliurch- 
ard by persons who did not know^ 
ow he got there, and straightway 
there was a mysterious feeling through 
the neighbourhood of his approaching 
death. His own person was mist^cn 
for his wraith — a spectral apparition 
which was supposed of fatal omen. 



A fair cousin of the family where 
he resided made her appearance on a 
visit there, and the poet was smitten. 
It is unlucky that ho made her a pre- 
sent of his prize poems; for, if we un- 
derstand Dr. Beattie rightly, it is to 
the fact of her retaining what he caJls 
the precious autograph that we owe 
their publication. She is also the he- 
roine or one of the heroines—for the 
point is disputed between two ladies 
of the same Christian name— of the 
lines entitled ** Caroline,** which are 
found in most editions of Campbell’s 
poems. People cannot, however, be 
reasonably called to swear to the truth 
of a song, and this is a point we must 
leave u^xed. 

After a residence of five or six 
months at Sunipol, Campbell returned 
to Glasgow, to attend his fifth and 
hist University session. The same 
friend with whom he had travelled to 
Mull, was his companion returning. 
The journey by land and water occu- 
pied four days ; and the season— the 
close of October — is one when the moun- 
taiiis are generally covered with snow. 
’Jliough he speaks of being as gay 
us a lark, and as hardy as the high- 
land heather,** ho was exposing his 
health to desperate hazards. ‘^On 
' our way between Oban and Jiochawc 
side, we were benighted, and totally 
losing our way, were obliged to pass 
a col(l night on the lee side of a, bare 
whinstone wall. But wrapping our- 
selves in our highland plaids, we lay 
quietly down on the ground, and next 
day found ourselves nothing worse for 
our exposure.” 

Campbell came again tg Glasgow, 
to teach as well as to learn. Among 
his pupils was a youth, afterwards 
known as Lord Cuninghame in the 
J usticiary Court of Edinburgh. They 
were boys of nearly the same age, 
and, says Campbell, ** rather like 
playfellows than preceptor and pupil. 
Sometimes, indeed, I used to belabour 
him, jocosely alleging ray sacred duty 
as a tutor ; but 1 seldona succeeded 
in suppressing his risibility.** Lord 
Cuninghame’s recollections both of 
Campbell’s scholarship, of his earnest 
attention to his pupils, of his oratory 
— for he now became a speaker at 
debating clubs — and of the impression 
made on him by the purity and eleva- 
tion of his young tutor’s sentiments, 
are distinct, and are communicated 
in a pleasing extract from what we 


lomme to be alettisr Beat- 

tie. '' ' '■ 

In this, as in ftxrmer sessions, 
Canmbell carried away several prim, 
chieiw for verse translations from the 
Greek poets. At the end of the ses- 
sion he went to Argyleshire as domes- 
tic tutor to Sir WiD^ Kapier. His 
duties as tutor occupied bttt a flsnell 
part of his time, and he tells of tttne 
zealously given to the studv of juris- 
prudence. His friend, Hamilton Paul* 
was living at Inverary, and frequent 
meetings and frequent corrospouaence 
took pmee between them. 

The sceneiw of the Highlands im- 
pressed itself on Campbell’s mind s 
and indeed, but for his residence there 
at this period of life, it seems to us 
unlikely that he would ever have be- 
come, in any high sense of the word — 
that is, in any sense of it — a poet. Not 
merely were the subjects of many of 
the poems that have done most to fix 
him in the aifections of a larg^ class 
of his admirers suggested by the re- 
gion in which he then lived, but it 
was actually one of the very few 
periods of his life in which there was 
any time for that communion with his 
own spirit, the habitual exercise of 
which is, above all things, the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the true 
poet. 

The scenery round the farm-house 
of Downie,” where the poet resided, 
was, in the words of Dr. Beattie, “a 
fit nursery for a youthful poet, whore 
everything around him fostered a p?is- 
sion for song, enriched bis imagina- 
tion, and peopled his solitude with the 
beings of an ideal world. Hero it 
was his custom to saunter for hours 
together, reciting, as he went, drama- 
tic stanzas from the ‘ Medea, * or 
giving vent to some fresh inspirations ; 
and mi^bt it not be in some of his 
wanderings among these haunted rocks 
and glens that the interview between 
Lochiel and the wizard first presented 
itself to his mind ? Few better scenes 
could have been found.” 

Wc wish that we had room for an 
account of the place by the Kev. 
Thomas Wright, who succeeded the 
poet, if we understand Dr. Beattie 
rightly, in the office of educating bis 
pupil. We must make room for a 
sentence 

“ On approaching the house of Dow- 
nlc, the visitor will remark a small wing 
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Attscibisfl to it<i w«(tora bide, kuwn by 
the name of the * Bachelot / it ia on* 
tered by an internal wooilen ataircaso, 
and coo8i8ts of a small apartment with 
one window, and a recess of sufQoient 
dimension^ to contain a bed. That 
toom was at once the private fttudy, the 
class-room, and dormitory of the poet. 
From the frotilb' door of the house 
itself you step at once into a small 
g^ardeti, with a few fruit-trees in it ; 
and along its outer, or westoru side, 
runs a narrow and rudely-formed path- 
way, loading to a small landing-place on 
the beach — often trod by Campbell — 
where a boat, such as is commonly em- 
ployed by Highland families, was usually 
tixod. One of the most favourite di- 
versions, in which the poet often took a 
share, was that of lannching the boat, 
when, in particular states of the tide, 
the bay was visited by immense shoals 
of fish, that exceeded all powers of cal- 
culation, or c\'en thought. Another of the 
oet’s amusements was the launch of the 
oat every Saturday, that we might pro- 
ceed to a small island, a little farther 
south, in order, by mere swiftness of 
foot and power of hand, to lay hold of 
a sheep, which, along with barley scones, 
cream, butter and eggs, and home-made 
cheese, was to keen tlfb bouse in food for 
the ensuing weeh. ' — Vol. i. p. 181-3. 

When Campbell returned to Glas- 
gow, it became necessary for him to 
uiink of some profession by which he 
could live, lie had for a while thought 
of medicine, but bis health was allectcd 
by the dissecting-room, and this was 

f Lveii up almost without a trial. 

luring his third college session he 
had walked to Edinburgh, to hear the 
trial of Gerald. The laws of Scot- 
land punished sedition with transpor- 
tation. But as ill England fine and 
imprisonment was the extreme mea- 
sure of punishment, it was regarded 
as absolute injustice to deal to Gerald 
and his associates tlie severer penalty. 
Gerald defended himself. His speech 
was one of stirring eloquence, and 
Campbell returnea home an ora- 
tor and a jiairiot. llis temper became 
gloomy and abstracted ; be separated 
himself from his former companions. 
He had been always fond of debating 
societies ; but now he frequented them 
more assiduously ; he declaimed in 
fervimt language against every insti- 
tution of society ; his family feared 
the approach of actual insanity ; but 
th^fever of excitement passed away, 
a|^P^pbcU seemed for a while to 
the bar as a profession. 


During his residence in the High- 
lands, for the two sutnmers that lie 
was doing ttitar, he all along thought 
of the bar as his future destination ; 
and now, after passing a little time 
with his pat*ents, be again made his 
way to Edinburgh, thinking •* to com- 
bine law* and literature^' — to give part 
of his days to attendance on profes- 
sional lectures, and the rest to the 
booksellers. 

His first visit in Edinburgh was to 
his pupil, Cuninghame. Cuninghame 
was preparing for the bar, and, accord- 
ing to (the then system of education, 
was working in the office of a writer to 
the s^net. Campbell told him his object, 
and Cuninghame obtained employment 
for him as a writing clerk iii the office 
of some acquaintance. lie soon found 
an opportunity of being introduced to 
Dr. Anderson, the editor of the Bri- 
tish Poets," and Anderson, who was 
pleased with some specimens of his 
poems, recommended him to Mundell, 
an eminent bookseller. Mundell em- 
ployed him to prepare an abridgment 
of Bryan Edwards' West Indies,” and 
gave him twenty guineas for the work. 

We have the opportunity of giving a 
few sentences from an unpublished es- 
say road at the Royal Irish Academy 
by our distinguished friend. Doctor ^ 
Drummond, who met^Cainpbcll at (tIhs- 
gow, where they were students at the 
same time — Campbell, however, being 
on the eve of his departure at the time 
that Dr. Drummond coimnenced his 
studies : 

^ “There wore a number oF students 
from Ireland at Glasgow, among w'honi 
Campbell r^as a favourite — ^thc more so, 
as he felt for some of them a particular 
friendship, and participated in what 
W’ore then the popular political feelings 
of If-ishmeii prior to the iasurrectlon of 
1798." 

Dr. Drummond mentions the prizes 
obtained by Campbell for poetical tjx- 
crciscs, and communicates some infor- 
mation not to be found in Beattie's 
book — 

“Campbell had the honour of reading 
some of them aloud in the common hall, at 
the delivery of prizes, on the 1st of May, 
1796, During the session, he hud been 
assistant in their studies to the two elder 
sons of Mr. Kennedy, of Cultra, near 
Belfast, and to Samuel Allen, of Larne, 
afterwards Dr. Allen, of the lower part 
of the county of Antrim. 

“Having finished his studies in Qlas- 
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^ 0 ^^ ho wont to Ediubargh in que^t of 
letAry ooeupation. Thero ho was in- 
troduced to Dp. Robert Anderson. 
To him Campbell presciitod somo linos 
on tho subject of Hone ; lie thought the 
subject wortliy of being amplified into a 
in>em of loftier aims and pretensions. 
The result was tho * Pleasures of 
Hope.* 

“ He gave the copyright to a book- 
seller for a trifle. The work ran speedily 
through two editions. A superior edi- 
tion was then published by subscription 
for the author^s heneflt. In connexion 
with this topic. Dr. Anderson told mo 
an incident characteristic of Oampbeira 
independent spirit. The Earl of Buchan 
had subscribed for ten or twenty copies, 
and sent to Campbell his subscription, 
not intending that more than one copy 
should bo sent to him in lieu of the 
ivhole number. Campbell expressed • 
great indignation that he should be 
supposed to receive money without re- 
turning an equivalent, and sent the 
whole number for which the earl had 
subscribed.’’ 

Anderson’s own reputation was in- 
volved in the success of the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope.” He had been cvery- 
wJiere announcing the advent of a 
^eiit jioet, and to have his predic- 
tions falsified would not do; poorCarnp- 
bell was harassed by him till every 
line was elaborated into something 
that satisfied Anderson’s car or mind. 
Dr. Beattie has given us the opportu- 
nity of* comparing the opening of the 
poem, as it now stands, with the com- 
paratively rude structure of the en- 
trance, as planned by its arcliitect. 
The original manuscript is in the pos- * 
session of a gcutlcman in Edinburgh, 
and as it consists of but four hundred 
lines, we hope curiosity may be gratified 
by its pubheation. Changes can scarce- 
ly be made in any composition witiiout 
introducing some obscurity. The au- 
thor’s mind is more intent on inweav- 
ing something new, than on expanding 
or illustrating what he had before 
written. However skilfully the addi- 
tions are made, the inserted passages 
arc connected by arbitrary or artificial 
links of connexion. In works of the 
strictest and closest reasoning this is 
the case ; so much so that in many pa- 
ragraphs of Butler’s Analogy” the 


author’s meaniitg has baen rendered 
doubtful by his dtarations of the text, 
and is in some importa:nt particulars 
fixed only by collaiion with the ori- 
ginal edition.* Hpv much more must 
Siis be the case with a poem ? 

Of the uncertainty oflocid 
we have a striking instance given lis 
here. The first lines of the I^easui^ 
of Hope” were said to be written In 
the Highlands, and a scene shown to 
Dr. Beattie as the original of the land- 
scape with which that poom opens. 
This was not impossible. There Was 
nothing for a while to contradict it^ 
One hill may be very unlike anotto 
in nature, but words will not exhibit 
the difference, and a Highland guide 
may get a few shillings by leading 
strangers to whatever place it answers 
his purpose to connect with the lan- 
guage of a popular poem. The un- 
contradictod statement is circulated in 
every part of the empire by the sum- 
mer visitors of the scene. It is be- 
lieved by every one of them, and the 
fable, arising from accidental mistake, 
or from the tricks of persons interested 
in bringing strangers to any particular 
locality, has at once numberless wit- 
nesses, every one of w'hom is speaking 
truth. A single season is, under cir- 
cumstances that do not lead to any 
particular examination, sufliciont to 
establish for t^rcr any legend. An 
accidental letter of CarapbeH’s dis- 
proves tho whole Highland story. 
Writing to the daughter of Stephen 
Kemble, he says ; 

“ The day that I first mot your ho- 
noured father was at Henry Siddons’, 
on the Calton Hill In Edinburgh. Tho 
scenery of the Frith of Forth was in 
full view from the house ; tho time was 
summer, and tho weather peculiarly 
balmy and beautiful. I was a young, 
shrinking, bashful creature : my poems 
were out but a few days. Your dear 
father praised my work, and quoted 
the lines — 

•• * 'Tla illdtiuice lends enchantment to the view,* &q. 

looking at the very hills that had sug- 
gested the thought.” — Vol. i. pp.2.07, 2^. 

The ''Pleasures of Hope” became 
instantly popular. It had its choi’ins. 


* A very important part of tho value of Professor Fitzgerald’s edition of " But- 
ler’s Analogy,*’ is that he exhibits the author’s alteratio&B of the text in the tuooes- 
sive editions. 
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not alone foi* the lovers of poetry— 
for the young, with whom,'* as 
Wordsworth says. poetry is a pas- 
sion,” but for every one. The topics 
which most engaged public attention 
— the slave trade, the French Revo- 
lution, the partition of Poland, widows 
burning on funeral piles, and patriots 

Doomed the long idef of Sydn^^cove to Me.*' 

were all to be found there, and the 
marked lines in the ** Pleasures of 
Hope" were the established clap-traps 
of democratic orators ; and this was 
in the year 1799, when political dis- 
cussion was the universal business of 
the empire. The praises of popular 
books of travels,- and of poetry, mund 
a place in a poem, the professed object 
of which made the introduction of any- ' 
thing whatever not inappropriate. The, 
style, without indicating anything 
very original in the character of the 
writer’s mind, was his own. There 
was h skilful adaptation of popular 


models. The cadence of many pas- 
sages brought back the manner of 
farmer poets, never their very lan- 
guage ; at least, the word-catcht*rs, 
who live on syllables, found not a 
single line, which being from a poem 
in every one’s hand, was either un- 
consciously used, or used, ^ an allu- 
sion to the Bible would be used.without 
the author for a moment thinking of 
any one being misled into the suppo- 
sition that ho was claiining as his own 
the property of another. The effect 
of the^ passage is improved to those 
ac((uainted with the source from which 
it is taken. An instance, in which the 
beauty of the passage is increased by 
such allusion, occurs in Campbell’s 
** Ode to Kemble on leaving.the Stage." 
Campbell has in no way indicated the 
allusion, nor do wo know that it has 
ever been pointed out, but surely to 
suppose the allusion meant by the 
poet is to heighten the effect of the 
passage. But let the reader j udge .* — 


** High were the task — ^too high — 

Ye conscious bosoms here, 

In words to paint your memory 
Of Kemble and of Lear. 

But who forgets that white discrowned head — 

Those bursts of reason’s half-extinguished glare — 
Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed. 

In doubt more touching than despair, 

If ’twac reality he felt ?” 


No inverted commas distinguish any 
of the words in this passage. It has 
never been printed with any note. 
Yet is it possible that Campbell was 
not thinking of Charles the First's 
lines, written during his imprisonment, 
in which he speaks of ** his white dis- 
crowned head?" Suppose the aUusion, 
which elevates the passage into the 
highest rank of imaginative poetry, 
not present to the poet’s mind, and 
the passage becomes one ordinary in 
its conception— a mere account of a 
theatrical scene, not unhappily ex- 
pressed, 


There are a thousand such elsewhere, 
As worthy of your wonder.” 


This is a case in which we think the 
poet would have been wise to have 
forced the allusion — supposing it in- 
tended by him — on the attention of 
hiqi refulers, by distinguishing the bor- 
yvQr^ by inverted commas. 

^ iaecond or third edition of the 


poem a passage of great beauty was 
introduced 

“ Oh, deep enchanting prelude to repose. 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our 

WOOS," 

The passage in the first port, be- 
ginning— 

IP 

** Angel of life, thy glittering wings ex- 
^oro 

Earth’s loveliest bounds and ocean's 
wildest shore," 

was set to music. 

Campbell was everywhere feted — at 
every dinner and every coterie in 
Edinburgh. Idolatry forgot itself al- 
together, when his worshippers affirm- 
ed their admiration of his poem, in 
which there is not" — such was the 
language of the P^sosurc- worshippers 
— a vu^ar line, and not a vulgar 
word." How little did these people 
feel or know that at that very moment 
a school of poetry was arising in Eng- 





londj and in Scotland too^ which^ deal- 
ing with the elomentarr posidons of 
our nature^ oould not find adequate 
expredsion^ without violating all those 
coiu entionalities and getting rid of the 
** great vulgar/' aa well as "the 
small.” 

( jampl^ll was honostlv indignant at 
over/ thing that looked like oppres- 
sion. The sanguinary penal code of 
that day shocked him ; and the senti- 
ments of sqch men as Campbell gra- 
dually influencing— almost creating — 
public opinion^ aided the Mackinto&cs 
and Romillys in their successful eiforts 
for its mitigation. Godwin’s " Caleb 
Williams” was one of his text-books^ 
which he believed to give a true pic- 
ture of society in England» and the 
wrongs which it was possible^ under* 
the franction of the laws, for the 
wealthy to inflict on the innocent. 

It is remembered that "at the 
Edinburgh soirees his favourite song 
was, ‘ Ye gentlemen of England,* with 
the music of which he was particularly 
struck, and determined to write new 
words to it. Hence his ‘ Mariners of 
England,’ part of which, if not all, he 
is said to have composed after one of 
those family parties. It was not, 
however, until after he had retired to 
liatisbon,” says Dr. Beattie, "and 
felt his patriotism kindled the an- 
nounconienl of the war with Denmark, 
that he fluished the original sketch, 
and sent it home to Mr. Perry, of 
the Morning Chronicle,'' It must con- 
stantly occur, that to the very last 
moment before publication of a poem, 
alterations and additions arc made — 
nay, that the very inciilent, which 
.seems to suggest a poem, may, as in 
this case, be but the occasion which 
brings before the public thoughts ma- 
tured within the mind, but till tlftn not 
finding proper time or place for their 
actual development or manifestation. 
n<Tc is a poem that, if you look at 
the internal evidence, must have been 
written long years after Caumbell’s 
residence in Edinburgh. To fix the 
date of mental creations of this kind, 
and to sock to force them into minute 
accordance with actual fact, to which 
they are never, and, it is demon- 
strable, from the nature of the poet's 
art, can scarcely ever be strictly true 
—is, in its nature, a mistake. The 
birth of a poem oannot l>o, like the 
birth of a child, or the date of a writ, 
fixed to a particular moment of time. 


We do not abni our eyes to the 
deuce which would go to get rid of 
Dr. Beattie^s statement of the poetu 
being written in Edinburgh in 1799. 
We only say, that from the nature of 
the case, such evidence does not dis< 
turb the general faot of the peem 
being, in every true sense oi the 
word, composed at the tiine stated by 
Dr. Beattie. Indeed wo think we 
cpuld prove, that, of almost all liie 
poems sent by Campbell from Ger* 
many for pubucation, in iiio winter of 
1800, or the spring of 1801, there 
were pre-existing p^ntoms. But of 
this hereafter. 

We have accounts of the society of 
Edinburgh in which Campbell found 
himself ; they dwell on the es- 
pecial kindness of Dugald Stuart, 
and Scott, and Anderson, when oirmy 
thing and every body was kind. 
Still the sale of his TOem could not 
last for ever, and Campbell medi- 
tated the invasion of England. He 
would march to London; he would 
conquer all obstacles ; ho would fight 
for bread— alas I the resolutions come 
to that,— among its opulent book- 
sellers : but he would first ramble 
through Germany, and learn what ho 
could of its language and literal ure. 
Accident favoured this plan, and in 
company with his brother Daniel, 
who was looking for mercantile em- 
ployment, as a manufacturer at Ham- 
burgh — and entrusted, we believe, 
with the care of two boys, who 
were going to Batisbon — (Jampboll 
sailed from Leith. Campbell and his 
young friends remained about eight 
days at llamburgh, and then loft for 
Batisbon, oia Loipsic, and reacheil 
the former place on the 21st or 22nd 
of July. "Mr. Campbell romoiiiod 
some time with us” — we transcribe 
—not from Dr. Beattie’s book, but— 
from a letter of one of his companions 
— **at Batisbon, and then left for 
Austria. On his return, he again 
stayed with us some time ; but in the 
interim, as I had been told, he had 
gone over the battle-field of llohen- 
lindcn. The precise date of his re- 
turn from Austria I do not recollect ; 
but his stay with us was short, and he 
left for Scotland.” 

The author of this letter is under a 
mistake, in saying that Oampbcdl wont 
over the battle-field of Hononlinden. 
If he did, it must have been rnonihs 
before the battle. It is said in Cham- 
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bers’s << Cyclopedia of English Lite- 
rature**’ that he witnessed the battle 
of Hohenlinden from the monastery of 
St, Jacob’s. This is a mistake. Camp- 
bell was at Allona at the time the 
battle was fought, We regret that 
we have not any opportunity of ex- 
amining Washington Irving’s Ameri- 
can edition of Campbell!s works, as we 
ilnd a letter of Campbell’s quoted by 
Dr, Beattie from Washington Irvi^, 
on a very natural misinterpretationSf 
which* and a little of American bio- 
graphic fancy, we believe the whole 
story built. The passage from Camp- 
bell’s letter is — “I remember how 
little 1 valued the art of painting 
before 1 got into the heart of such 
impressive scenes ; but in Germany I 
would have given anything to have 
possessed an art capable of conveying 
ideas inaccessible to speech and writ- 
ing. Some particular scenes wore, in- 
indeed, rather overchpged with that 
degree of the terrihe which oversteps the 
sublime ; %nd I own that my desn yet 
creeps at the recollection of spring, 
wagons and hospitals. But the sight 
of Ligoldstadt in ruins, or Ii,ohonRn- 
den covered with lire, seven miles in 
circumference, were spectacles never 
to bo forgotten.” This is not, neces- 
sarily, Campbcirs seeing the battle of 
Hohenlinden, nor can we say exactly 
what it is. Dr. Beattie plainly thinks 
the word did not exist at all in Camp- 
bell’s letter, and the printer’s devil 
is made bear the blame, how plausibly, 
let the reader judge. ** Hohenlinden 
is, perhaps, a misprint for Lajuishut, 
on the Iser, Lcipshmnkf near Guns^rg, 
or Donauwertf where battles and con- 
flagrations took place during the sum- 
mer campaign, the etfects of which the 
poet may have witnessed after his ar- 
rival on the Danube.” There is more 
confusion, we suspect, iii all this, than 
ever printer’s devil was able to create. 
From these fragments of letters, 
patched and pieced together os suits 
“ the web-work” of Irving’s story,” 
little can be gathered. Give us any 
one of Campbell’s letters entire, and 
wc can then guess at its interpretation. 
As it is we assume an unbroken context* 
and forget how many clauses ^e' omit- 
ted that vary or Hmit the meaning. The 
change of a tense, the writing “ have” 
for “had,” “and” for “ but,” while 
it may be Qlpte justihable and abso- 
lutekr^ttecwu'y for the purposes of 
tlm Jrifiillbr of a story, renders his 


excerpts of no value whatever, when 
you wish to use thorn as evidence of 
anything not distinctly before the nar- 
rator’s mind. Wken,^* “ isAere,” 
**to whom,** the letter quoted Was 
written* is not communicated. Irving's 
book, perhaps, explains all. We sup- 
pose that the following passage from 
a letter of Campbell’s to his eldest 
brother in Virginia had something to 
do with the mistake 

“ Never shall time eifaco from my 
memory that hour of astonishment and 
suspended breath, when 1 stood with the 
good Monks of St James, to overlook a 
charge of Klunau’s cavalry upon the 
French under Grenier. We saw the fire 
given and returned, and heard distinctly 
the sound of the French pas de charge 
collecting the lines to attack in close co- 
lumn. After three hours, a park of ar- 
tillery was opened beneath the walls 
of the Monastery ; and several drivers, 
stationed there to convey the wounded 
in spring-wagons, wore killed in our 
sight.” — Vol. i. p. 284. 

Thus the monastery of St. Jacoh*s, 
from which ho is supposed to have 
seen the battle of Hohenlinden, will 
turn out to be the Scottish Convent of 
St. James at liatisbon, and the time 
to have been July, not December ; 
and what is of most moment, and cal- 
culated to disturb all deductions from 
the kind of evidence that broken 
scraps of letters afford, the word “ IIo- 
henlinden,” has boon introduced, by 
some person or other in one of the suc- 
ceswve transcripts of a passage quoted 
to serve an immediate purpose, into a 
letter of (Jarapbell’s, or something or 
other has been omitted from that letter 
which wou Id qualify the apparent mean- 
ing of the passage as it now stands. 

CaliApbcU’s rambles in the countries 
which were so soon to be the scat of 
active war, were interrupted by the 
termination of an armistice that had 
existed for some months between 
France and Austria. On the eve of 
recommencing hostilities, he made his 
way homeward, stopping for some 
months at Altona, where he arrived 
at the close of October, 1800. An 
engagement with Mr. Perry, of the 
Morning Chronicle, to supply him with 
short poems for his paper, was among 
his ways and means, ahd be set him- 
self down dDigently to work. Among 
the poems first communicated to the 
public, in what GampbeU regarded as 
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A mode injurioUfi 4o his repntotioiii 
were the Llne^ on reyisitiog n scoiu) 
ill Argylesbirc',*’ ‘^The Mariners of 
England,'' and “ The Ex,ile of Erin." 
The two latter were given without his 
name. There was lUso “ The Beech 
Tree’s rctition.*’ There were several 
others with which, for the most part, 
his name was given, but which, being 
loosely thrown together for the mere 
occasion, have not found a place in his 
works. The Mariners oi England" 
and “ The Exile of Erin” were cast 
in moulds already prepared. Ye 
Gentlemen of England, wh& live at 
home at eofte,' suggesting the lirsMI^ 
and the other being, it would seem, 
in sentiment and in metre, an imita- 
tion of some Irish song, probably 
that beginning, Green were the fields^ 
where my forefaihere dwelt, oh*' 

Campbell remained at Hamburgh, or 
ihe neighbourhood, till 1801, bur- 
nishing up any scraps of verse he 
could find among his papers, cora- 
{daiiiing of cold and rheumatism that 
would scarce allow him to hold a pen. 
He returned in March, 180J, passed 
a few weeks in London, where he was 
introduced by Perry to many of the 
Whig literary and political celebrities. 
After a short stay he returned^ to 
i' Sc(jtland, to find himself on his arrival 
accused of high treason. The sheriff 
of Edinburgh was distressed at having 
to take notice of his arrival at all. 

Why would you force yourself on 
us. Do you not know there is a writ 
out against you for conspiring with 
Moreau, when in Austria, and more 
lately with llie Irish in Hamburgh, to 
land French forces in Irelai^. ” Camp- 
bell was able to get rid of the charge, 
and he and the sheriff discussed a bot- 
tle of claret together before the inves- 
tigation was supposed to have llbally 
closed. Anjoiig the treasonable papers 
in his trunk, which was examined, the 
sheriff came across “ Ye Mariners of 
England.” 

Campbell had meditated a poem call- 
ed “the Queen of the North,” and he 
and his friends had collected materials 
for a poem, descriptive of the scenery 
round Edinburgh, and the stories con- 
nected with the place. The subject 
was ill-conoeived, and never executed. 

It led to some hampering engagements 
with an Edinburgh booksmler, who 
advanced him money on the strength of 
the project* Campbell's father was now 
dead, and tl^ support of bis mother was 


nudnly thrown on him. A aubsorintioik 
edition of the wpleasureaof Hope*' (we 
believe the second subscrinttonediUon) 
was planned, and OampWl went to 
Liverpool, where Dr, Currie aided biin 
in every way he could.. From 
pool he went to London. In Jttne,160% 
he writes to Scott and tells hjim of 
** Lochiel," which appears to have 
written about that time. There ace 
one or two letters of the late hM 
Minto about this date. We beliat^ 
that Campbell was for a while his 
vate secretary. There appear to have 
been strong feelings of kindliness 
tween them. Campbell lived m ^ 
house for a while. From London he 
^id a seoond visit to Liverpool (1802). 
Une of Dr. Beattie’s correspondenis 
tells of a scene of torture where Camp- 
bell was the victim, and Hohetilinden 
the subject of what is Cidled conveTsi^ 
tion. “ Campbell," said one of the 

K , “ you poets deal in hyperbole, 
irely you exceed all license when 
you say — 

* And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Par flashed tli^ red artillery.’ 

If their flash was so loud, what must 
have been the report f" 

Campbell was fool enough to an- 
swer a fool according to his folly ; 
when anothei* of the company inter- 
fered— 

‘ Then shook tho hills, with thunder 
riven 1 

Then rushed tho stood, to battle 
driven !’ 

Oh, what a falling off is there I" 

“ How could 1 help it ?” said the 
oet, somewhat moved. “ The battle 
ogan by a general discharge of artil- 
lery along the whole line ; and then, 
amidst the obscurity of the smoke, tho 
cavalry made their attack on the 
broken ranks of the enemy,” 

“ Well parried ; but — 

‘ Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave,* 

is Milton’s.” 

“ Ob, I know to what you allude,” 
said Campbell, sharply — 

‘ Wave, 

Your tops, ye pines, in sign of worship, 
wave.’ 

Is that a fault ?" 

“ Well, let that pass ; but were 





your Boldiers buried feet downwards ; 
and what was the size of the turfs that 
covered them ? for you say— 

‘ And every turf beneath his feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre.' " 

This cruel banter, in which it could 
not be determined how much was jest, 
how much was earnest, at last irri- 
tated and provoked the poet. He 
made an effort to leave the room, but 
seems to have controlled his temper. 
A la^ present said — 

Come, dear Mr. Campbell, kindly 
understand and forgive those ^ought- 
less jokers ; had they not prized the 
pocm,^ it would not have stuck so fast 
m their memory," 

The hilarity of the evening was not, 
however, restored. 

From Liverpool he returned to lion- 
don; and in London and its neigh- 
bourhood the rest of his life, with the 
exception of occasional absences of a 
few months, and the last half-year at 
Boulogne, was passed. In September, 
1803, he married ; and in the follow- 
ing year, removed, With his wi^e and 
oldest son, to Sydenham, from which 
he rode into town every day; some 
fixed engagements with the Pkilos<h- 
phical JMa^zxne and the Star news- 
paper makmga daily '^sit to London 
necessary, ^ese engagements gave 
him ^200 a-year ; but the expense of 
keeping a horse left him but little 
which he could call his own out of this. 
Y^hat Campbell says of autliors, ar- 
tists, and all persons^ relying on pre- 
carious sources of income, is sadly 
true, but docs not express half the 
sad truth of this most miserable con- 
dition of life. 

He worked hard, and he worked 
well. The “ Annals of Great Britain” 
—a, continuation of llumo and Smol- 
lot, three volumes, written for £300 — 
is a very useful compilation, on the 
accuracy of which — and wo have our- 
selves had frequent occasions to test 
it— we can, for the most part de- 
pend : — 


** Labouring in this way, T contrived 
to support my mother, and wife, and 
children. . . . Life became tolera- 
ble to me, and, at Sydenham, oven 
a^eeable. I had always my town 
mends to como and partake of my hum- 
blel^faro of a Sunday; and among my 
1 had on elegant society, 


among whom I counted sincere friends. 
It so happened that the dearest friends 
1 had there were thorough Tories; and 
my Whiggism siras as steadfast as it still 
continues to be ; but this acquaintaiico 
ripening into friendship, called forth 
new liberalism in my mind, and possibly 
also in theirs.”— Vol. ii. 27. 

In another affecting letter he says — 

** * I do not moan to say that wo su€r 
fered the absolute privations of poverty. 
But 1 shall never forget my sensii- 
tions when 1 one day received a letter 
from nfy eldest brother in America, 
# stating that the casual remittances which 
he had made to my mother, must now 
ceasc^ on account of his unfortunate 
circumstances ; and that I must under- 
take alone the pious duty of supporting 

our widowed parent In 

another affecting passage ho says — * 1 
had never known in earnest the fear of 
poverty before; but it now came upon 
me like a ruthloss fiend. If 1 wero sen- 
tenced to live my life over again, and 
had the power of supplicating adversity 
to spare me, 1 would say — Oh, Adver- 
sity I take any other shape ! . , 'I'o 

meet these pressing demands,* he adds, 
* I got literary engagements both in prose 
and poetry; but a malady came over 
me, which put all poetry, and even ima- 
ginative prose, out of tho question. 

“ ‘ Throbbing as my temples were, af- 
ter sleepless and anxious nights, I was 
obliged next d^ to work at such lite- 
rary labour as 1 could undertake — that 
is, at prosaic tasks of compilation, 
abridgment, or commoii-placo thought 
which required little more than the la- 
bour of penmanship 

“ * It is always a misfortune for a lite- 
rary man to have recourse to anony- 
mous writfiig — let his motives be never 
so innocent 1 wrote on sill subjects, 
even including agriculture; and smile 
but hear me; for, odd as it may seem, 
I tefl you the truth in saying, that by 
writing on agriculture, 1 actiuirud so 
much knowledge on the subject as to 
havo been more than once complimented 
on that knowledge by practical far- 
mers." — Vol. ii. pp. 27, 28. 

In a letter to Sir Walter Scolt is 
communicated the original draft of the 
naval ode now known by the name of 
the ** Battle of the Baltic." The first 
sketch is exceedingly spirited, and con- 
tains much worthy of preservation. 
It ought to be given in any future 
edition of the poems. In 1805 he was 
given a j^iension of £200 a-year, re- 
duced, however, by olfiee foes and tho 



inodme tax, to ^£168. EVomtheflrvt, fotfe ho aubmitted on^rthing to tfio 
hci divided it with his mothor* whose public eje^ we wish to be lot into his 
Stiimoii} had now almost; eid^hfetyf^ study, and see, if possible the first 
on him. The pension was given under sketches which have oeen refleed into 
Fox's administration, through what beau^ ; but in thisfweaiw tmt assi^^ 
distinct interest Campbell never knew, by Mr. Beattie. . 


** Lord Mintons, interest," he says, 

** I know was not wanting ; but I hope 
I may say, without ingratitude to 
others, that I believe Charles Fox and 
JiOrd Holland would have bestowed 
the boon, without any other interven- 
tion.” 

It was intended by Fox’s govem- 
mont to have found some iheans of 
employing Campbell in the public ser-* 
vice ; but Fox died too soon for the 
purpose. Campbell bad no other 
claim than that which ability and di- 
ligence seem to give a man — ^ho had* 
not the talent of sturdy begginu $ and 
without this, wo suspect that whether 
Fox had lived or died, the case would 
have ended as it did, by his haying to 
sell his soul to the printer’s devil. The 
printer's devil — slave' and master both 
— promised him, as in the old stories 
of conjurors, wealth and fame, and 
paid him with anxieties and the glitter 
of fashionable notoriety. A true poet, 
he vras called away mm his proper 
occupation by the business of editing 
magazines, and writing criticisms for 
reviews — ^both of them important avo- 
cations, but perhaps bettor done by 
men of different talents from Camp- 
bell’s. The pension was properly be- 
stowed, and at the right time, for 
Campbell was now but twenty-eight. 
It ought to have^ been larger but it 
is probable that in this the ministers 
had no choice. He prc^'qptcd an ca- 
tion of the British poets m conjunction 
with Scott. A thousand pounds was 
asked by Campbell and Scott, and the 
booksellers refused ; they got^Chal- 
mors to do a work that answered their 
purposes, for .£300. The booksellers 
lost, we should think, by not accept- 
ing the oil^r; but literature gained. 
It was about this time that Scott was 
beginning to pour forth his groat 
powers, which it is fortunate were not 
then interrupted. CauipbclJ, too, 
about this time commenced “ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming." Doctor Beattie 
has not given us as much information 
as wo could have wished about Camp- 
liell’s poetical habits. Where there 
was such fastidious taste as Camp- 
bcU’s, and such interminable kbour 
of correction as was taken by him be- 


The subject bf his poem ^as aim- 
gestod by the in whtdi he 

was engaged. In the year in whiph 
he commenced toe poem, bp he4 wr||i- 
ten an account of the 
iu his Annals of Great !^iaii|^" 
Wo transcribe a sentence, which Hilvito 
toe argument of his poems-- , 

In the month of July, 1778, Cotone) 
Butler, a British agent with thO 
dians, along with his associato Brandi^ 
a monster, half-Indian, half-Europeah 
by birth, led out a force of sixteen toou* 
sandmen againtt the beautiful settle- 
ment of Wyoming, on the slopes of the 
Susquehana. Of the wholo destmotive 
force, four hundred were native bidions; 
but the military spirit of these warriors 
seemed a sufficient lever for the whole 
mass. The first garrison that flSU Hi 
the way of these invaders had not the 
shape of capitulation proposed to them, 
but were all slaughtered or burnt alive. 
The whole of tois infant settlemont, 
comprehending several townships and 
fair plantations, the abodes of a peace- 
ful and happy people,' rich In their fer- 
tile soil, and blest with thp finest oil- 
mate under hepven, was delivered to the 
fury of the savages. Their women and 
children were consigned to the sword 
or to confiagration ; and amidst the ge- 
neral dfistruction, minuto cruelties were 
inflicted on individual sufferers, wnich it 
baffles human language sufficiently to 
paint or to execrate." 

The individual portraits in Gesr- 
trude," it would appear, wore sket^od 
from actual life. Mr. Mayo, a friend 
of his, resident at Sydenham, was the 
type of the poet’s Albert, the patri- 
archal judge of his imagined settle- 
ment. For this wo have the poet’s 
own authority. The Indian chief of 
half-castc, who makes such a figure 
iu the poem, and who is roprojKmted 
there in the same colours as in the 
passage we have ryuoted in the ** An- 
nals," has been, in the notes to the 
late edition of ** Gertrude," sum- 
marily dismissed to the realms of 
fiction. It seems that all the stories 
about him copied from one volume 
to another, .are without foundation^ 
that he was entirely unconcerned^ In 
the particular expedition— that he 
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va# a huma&o nuin, and did all he 
could to soften the horrors^ of war — 
Jind that the statement of his being of 
mixed blood was an ingredient that 
seems originally thrown ^n by some 
romancer^ seeking to heighten the 
horror, by depriving Bi^andt, as far as 
lie could, of human 83 r^athy, was al- 
together unfounded. lourteon or fif- 
teen years after the publication of the 
poem, the . son of Brandt demanded 
u*om Campbell, that he would retract 
the im^tadons thus cast upon his 
parent. He fhrnished evidence that 
eyerv part of the statement afFecting 
his mther was false ; and CampbeU 
in a letter, preserved in Stone’s Life 
of Brandt,” and which Beattie ought 
to have printed, did what he could to 
undo the mischief, which, though not 
originating with him, had been clothed 
by him in the winged words of verse, 
and thus irrevocably dispersed over 
the world. Brandt's name, however, 
unluckily was one of the rhymes in a 
complex stanza, and from this position 
it was impossible to dislodge it. There 
it will remain as long os the poem of 
** Gertrude” exists. A note doubtfully 
repairs the evil. It is a mere accident 
whether the note is read or not ; but 
more could scaredy be done. 

O'Connor’s Child” was his next 
poem. ** It was,” says Doctor Boatiie, 
suggested by seeing, in his own garden, 
the fiower of Love lies Bleeding. It 
was written during the autumn, finish- 
ed in December, sent to press in Ja- 
nuary, and came out with a new edi- 
tion of ♦ Gertrude,* earW in the 
spring.” It was, of all Campbell’s 
poems, that which he himself loved 
the most, and of all his poems it is the 
most graceful and the most perfect. 
It is a poem of which the unity arises 
firom the growth and evolution of the 
primary idea, not from juxtaposition 
of striking and unconnected images, 
the great fault of even some of Camp- 
bell’s very shortest poems. It would 
be a delight if we could tell of Camp- 
bell perpetually^ producing new poems ; 
but besides that his ** Ilippocrene 
was somewhat drowthy besides that 
he was, a barren rascal,” as Johnson 
said of Gray, the poor man had to 
live, and for this he had to work, and 
his work was for the most part heart- 
breaking drudgery. To say the 
truth, he never complains of it, but 
it was breaking down his health. 
He WAS fond of children ; and, like 


md8( men he had to bear some afflic^ 
tion in the diirampointment of a pa- 
rent's hopes. ti[& younger son died — 
his eldest became so eccentric that 
mental disease was supposed to exist, 
and he was obliged to live separate 
from his father's fiimily, at an expense 
that could be ill afforded. 

In the next year, the Royal Insti- 
tution invited hifti to deliver a course 
of lectures on poetry. For five loc-j^ 
tures they gave him £100. The lec- 
tures wore printed in the New Monthly 
Magazine in some years afterwards. 
They were repeated with success iu 
the country ; and on the whole, it is 
probable that they gave Campbell 
some five or six hundred pounds, be- 
sides falling in with the course of 
study that fed to his pleasing volumes 
of specimens of English poetry. 

A day passed with Herschel is re- 
corded . 

“ I spent all Sunday with him and 
his family. His son is a prodigy in sci- 
ence, and fond of poetry, but very unas- 
suming. 

** Now, for the old astronomer him- 
aclf: his simplicity, his kindness, his 
anecdotes, his readiness to explain, and 
make perfectly perspicuous too, his own 
sublime conceptions of the universe, arc 
indescribably charming. He is seventy- 
six, but fresh and stout ; and there ho 
sat, nearest the door, at his friend’s 
house, alternately smiling at a joke, or 
contentedly sitting without share or no- 
tice in the con ver. sat ion. 

“ I was anxious to get from him as 
many particulars as I could about his 
interview with Bonaparte. The latter, 
it was reported, bad astonished him by 
his astronoiifical knowledge. ‘ No,’ he 
said; *the first consul did surprise me 
by his quickness and versatility on all 
subjects ; but in science he seemed to 
know httle more than any well-educated 
gentleman; and of astronomy, much 
loss, for instance, than our own king. 
His general air,’ he said, *was some- 
thing like affecting to know more than 
ho did know.’ ” — Vol. ii. pp. 234, 2^. 

In 1814 he visited Paris. Several 
letters written by him at this time are 
given ; but they might have been 
withheld without any serious loss. 
His pecuniary difficulties seem to have 
increased ; and the only course open 
to him was the doubtful hope of rais- 
ing a sum of money sufficient for his 
pur[K>ses by delivering lectures at Li- 
verpool. At this time a Highland 
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(»ousin of his diod^ and Campbell was 
one of his special le^teea. ** Hie 
old man, when giving instructions for 
his settlement, observed that little 
^Tommy, the poet, ou^ht to have a le- 
gacy^, bccatise he had bean so kind as 
to ^ve his mo^r sixty pounds a-year 
out of hi^i nensipn." . 

Campbell bipougbt his friends to- 
gether pleasandy, at small parties . 

* July 15. How I wish you had been 
with me on Wednesday last ! Crabbe, 
the venerable old bard, Moore, and 
Rogers, dined with mel We. had a 
most pleasant day. The sky had lowered 
and rained till they oame, and then the 
sun shone out. * You see,’ I said to my 
guests, 'that Apollo is aware of our 
meeting!’ . . . Crabbe is 

absolutely delightful — simple as a child, 
but shrewd, and often good-naturodly 
reminding you of the best parts of his 
poetry, fife took his wine cheerfully — 
far from excess.” — Vol. ii. pp. 333, ^4. 

In the course of this year he lec- 
tured on pochy, at Liverpool. ** One 
hundred and fifty guineas were gua- 
ranteed to him for a course of twelve 
lectures, by the Royal Institution. 
Subscriptions increased this to £340 ; 
and ho received a hundred more for 
repeating the course at Birmingham, 
on his way to London.” 

The following entry is dated Febru- 
ary, 20, 1820 

“ Fehruarif 20. — 1 preach, as Wesley 
says in his Diary, to lively andjovely 
congregations. If I had leisure to recruit 
myself, I should start to Glasgow with 
new hopes of popularity as a loeturer ; 
and a lew summer months, f feel conh- 
clent, will quite rebuild me.” — Vol. ii. p. 
346.^ 

• 

In 1820, he undertook the editor- 
ship of the New MatUhly MagazitWy at 
five hundred or six hundred a-year ; 
for we find both statements, and can- 
not determine between them. This 
occupied him for nine years ; and he 
only left it to assume the editcjrship 
of the UdetTopolUaUi for a share in the 
property of which he h|id been nego- 
. tiatiiig ; and was near losing five hun- 
dred pounds by the bankruptcy of one 
of the persons with whom ho was deal- 
ing. llio institution of the London 
University was directly owin g to 
Campbell's unwearied exertions, 
circumstances which led to his Section 


as Lord Hector of arq re- 

counted by t)r. Beattie, ^ at eome 
length; and he sg right in having 
given them in detidl. But as they 
are matter of fading int^ist, however 
gratifying and honourable to OampbeU 
at the moment, we pass them over with 
mentioning the fkpt, that he was three 
times successively elected Lord Itootor 
— an honour almost unexampled. 

Campbell was not disposea to mi^e , 
the office of Lord Rector os more a 
formality as it had been, llis aetivity 
in examining into# everything^— his 
termination, at first, to take (dmost a 
professor's part in the delivery of iec« 
tures, and m the direct instruction of ' 
the students — was not without its use 
at the time ; though, like thp zeal of 
most inexperienced men, it did some 
mischief also, and was, we think, in 
violation not only of the existing prac- 
tice, but of the theory of the relation 
that llis office should bear to the gene- 
ral body of professors. His plan was 
to deliver lectures, on some subject of 
general literature, to the students in 
the first instance, and afterwards to 
repeat the lectu];es, in such places as 
he could find an audience willing to 
subscribe for them, and ultimately to 
print them in the magazines whieli he 
edited. It is plain that the profes- 
sors were right in resisting a plan that 
could by no possibility bo carried out, 
in any consistency with proper regard 
for the conventional dignity of lus 
office. Indeed, with all our admi- 
ration of Campbell, wc wish that, 
instead of having been appointed 
Jjord Rector of Glasgow, some 'pro- 
fessorship had been found for him, in 
the performance of the duties of which 
he might have found projici* exercise 
for his talents, and such release from 
pressing anxieties^ as might leave him 
not without occasioual leisure to obey 
the impulse of his own peuliivr genius. 

It would not have required, we should 
think, much exertion to have accom- 
plished this ; and not for Campbell's , 
-sake, but for that of the country, it 
ought to have been done. Scott alone 
seems to have thougkjt of such on ar- 
rangement for him. But Scott was 
almost alone in being bptb a wise and 
a generoqa man. 

The etehusiosm whicli existed for 
hiin» among the students was, above 
all things, calculated to delight Camp- 
bell ; but in Glasgow, his birth-plaqe, 
that enthusiasm dcSscenlfed to a class 
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lower ihan the stadents. Whoever 
could read had read the Pleasures 
of Hope” — whoever could hear had 
heard the Mariners of England" and 
the “ Wounded Hussar." A working 
painter was lookiog from the um>er 
window of the University hall, while 
the Lord Hector was addressing the 
young men. ** Is that the author of 
the poems ?-^I should like to speak to 
him," was his thought; but now to 
aocompliBh it. When the address was 
over he came up to him — ** 1 beg your 
pardon, Maister Ca^/^pnell, there's some 
drops of pent faun down above ye 
from the upper windows, and l*m 
feared it'll spoil your coat; I would 
tak it out with this drop o’ turpen- 
tine." < Campbell found him an ex- 
ceedingly intelligent man; and, .while 
in Glasgow, frequently conversed with 
him on everything likely to be Im- 
portant to the wooing classes. This 
was of moment in ma^ ways; in 
none more than in the omce of grand 
juryman — a sort of magisterial, fumost 
judicial, duty, cast on the Lord Rec- 
tor, and which involved a vote on 
questions of life and death. 

Wo do not understand the Polish 

Q uestion; nor, it seems to us, did 
Campbell— at least he has not ren- 
dered it intelligible to others. A few 
lines in the Pleasures of Hope" made 
him a sort of Polish patriot. At an 
early period of his literary life, these 
lilies interfered with his a|)pointment 
to some office connected with a Rus- 
sian University, and what we will not 
say was worse ; for the Russian pro- 
fes^ship might have ended in banish- 
ment to Siberia. They now made 
him chairman of the Polish Associa- 


bering for yeem, again awoke. He was 
also busy with his ** Life of Mrs. Sid- 
dousi" Of Us life atSt. Leonard’s, the 
best account is Dr. Madden’s, given by 
Beattie, but too long for us to ex-^ 
tract. Madden appears to have feared 
actual insanity for Campbell, when 
the news arrived of Warsaw having 
been taken. ** If I had been told that 
any man ^uld have been similarly 
adected by the news of any political 
event or catastrophe, I would not have 
believed it. . . It was stupifying 

grief for the loss of a beloved object, 
m which all his hopes centered. . . 
He threw himself, heart and soul, into 
the cause ; he identified all his feel* 
ings — nay, his very being with it." 
Well might Dr. Madden fear insanity. 

Philo-Polish enthusiasm, however, 
is not a passion made to last ; and at 
St. Leonard’s there seems to have been 
fun enough at times. Madden had 
his stories of United Irishmen, and 
they were not always of the raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones class. He had his 
stories, too, of general Irish society ; 
and Campbell was amused by what has 
amused thousands of the readers of 
** Ireland Sixty Years Ago" — an un- 
ambitious volume, that does more to 
make us acquainted with our fathers 
than much that is called history. ' 
Madden told Of Curran and the Monks 
of the Screw, of which whoever wishes 
to know, let him read Curran’s Life 
of his Father— the very best book on 
the history of Ireland that we have. 
The ** Monks of the Order of St. 
Patrick; commonly called the Monks 
of the Screw,’' was a social club formed 
under the auspices of Lord Avonmore, 
in the year 1779. It had its professed 


tion; and thus connected him, in a 
way that tried his temper and his 
purse severely, with a knot of discon- 
tented, restless, and unemployed men — 
disconnected with all the ominary re- 
lations of society, and, whatever might 
be the abstract j'ustice of their cause, 
Sxceedingly rum customers. We be- 
. lieve that they were audacious enough* 
— a bold things in foreigners — ^to say, 
that Campbell's, terses about W^saw 
were the finest things ever written.^ 
and poor tiamjp^ell did what he coiild 
to keep up , his own frenzy-fever of 
adopted patriotism. ^ 

In 1631, we finil him at Stf Lco- 
Health, which had been sink- 
vras gr^uully restored ; and the ' 
0 ^ poeliy, wnich had been slum- 


and its lay brothers. It was partly 
political, partly convivial; and^^'it 
was^pomposed,’' says Curran’s’ biogra- 
pher, writing in 1619, of men such 
as Ireland could not easily assemble 
now" — how much less easily in 1849 ! 
Campbell got into the highest spirits. 
He would have his ** Monks of 3t. 
Leonard's;" and there were a few 
pleasant tavern dinners under that 
name. One after one, howfver, drop- 
ped ofiT, and at last it degenerated into 
a whist club. 

When Campbell's health became 
somewhat restored, he projected a 
work on ancient geography. He would 
speak, too, of writing a poem wor- 
, thy'*^of his early fame." These are 
Beattie’s words, not Campbell’s. He 





went to Pai^, and epoke of going to 
Italy. Aocidont and caprice varied 
hie route^ and he went to Algiers* and 
Oran. 

We wish we had room for some of 
his letters from Algiers. They are 
spiritedly written ; but they have been, 
or the substance of them has been, 
long before the public. His heart, 
however, was at home ; and wo have 
Utters about a now edition of bis 
poems, and about some arrangements 
for printing his African travels, in the 
New Monthly Magazine^ Wherever 
he went he heard the claiiking^of the 
chain that was connected with his 
writing-desk and his miserable trade. 
Ue had to return borne, and he visited 
Scotland. The visit was a triumph ; 
for he was everywhere cheerfully, en- 
thusiastically received. He had more 
of dinners, public and private, than 
could be good for any one. At the 
public dinners he sometimes escaped 
a speech ; but it was at the expense 
of exhibiting to guests assembled to 
honour him, that there were times and 
occasions in which the accomplished 
lecturer and patriot could not conjure 
up a single image ; and at private tables, 
his power of enjoying a jest, or con- 
tributing to enjoyment, was never pro- 
longed beyond an hour or two. In 
fact, his health was seriously injured ; 
he was rash in venturing beyond the 
range of the domestic circle. Per- 
haps it was well that the necessity of 
buying his day’s bread by daily toil, 
forced him back to his home, to work 
at some sad life of Petrarch, and pre- 
pare prefaces to books to be written 
by other men. His name ^ a title- 
page was something worth purchasing 
by a fashionable bookseller. 

In the winter of 1840, Campbell, 
who had brought irom Scotland*tbe 
daughter of one of his brothers, to 
superintend his household, took a new 
house in Victoria Square, Pimlico. 
The education of his niece and the 
furnishing his house gave him for a 
while sumoient occupation and amuse- 
ment. During the summer, his heal^ 
was in anything but a satisfactory 
state. He would not abide by regi- 
men, and rheumatism was added to 
other oomplmnts. He had heard 


Beettie speak of some of the Germati 
baths, and he started very suddenly 
for Rotterdam. 

On his return to London, ''The 
Pilgrim of Glencoe” was published, but 
people would uot road it. Such a fsw 
years before bad been the fate of " The- 
odric,” which fell dtad*born. Camp- 
bell in vain endeavoured to obtain a 
rehearing for "Theodric.” It was 
a decided failure, though we have the 
high authority of Mr. Craik, that tt 
is the purest of his poems. " ' O'Gon* 
nor’s Child,* ** says Mr. Craik, is the 
most passionate, < Theodric* the purest) 
of Campbeirs poems.”* 

Campbeirs income and expenditure 
were seldom well adjusted to each 
other, and one of the strange things In 
^this biography is the frequency ^ith 
which unexpected relief came, setting 
things right by some legaov, or acci- 
dental contingency of the kind. 

He next set or sold his ;hou86 at 
Pimlico. He went to France to In* 
quire about climate and cheapness 
of residence. He returned and sold 
some of his books, and wrote his name 
in such as he wished preserved for his 
niece, and at the close of the year 1843 
fixed himself in Boulogne. 

He amused himself for a while in 
endeavouring to arrange and classify 
his books. It was in vain. The trou- 
ble was too grekt, and the effort was 
discontinued. He wrote a few letters 
to his friends, dined now and then 
with the British consul, but soon 
found that even this was too murh. 
He turned over maps, and thought In* 
was busy with an nnilying work on 
classical geography. He read the pa- 
pers, and predicted with grave alarm 
the encr casing power of Russia. He 
shut himself up at home more and 
more. At length his answer to all 
inquiries was, " that he was not well 
enough to see any one.” 

Hil home, however, was not cheer- 
less. His niece, and a friend who 
resided with them, read to him his 
favourite authors. He was fond of 
music, and she played to him. The 
MarseiUaUe hymn was his great favo* 
rite. ^ He had first heard it at Ratis- 
bon, in 1600. He grew worse firom 
day to day ; at last Beattie, in alarm. 


* Craik's Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in England, 
Vol. vi. 175. 
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loft London for Boulogne* Ho found to move* Beattie was ]iresant# and 
his friend dying. At the awful close well expresses the feeling of the mo- 
of life the thought of his father^ and ment* The serrioe for the dead^ 
of his voice in family prayer* and of answered by the deep-toned organ* in 
the expressive language in which his ^ sounds like distant thunder* produced 
devotional feelings were clothed* came an effect of indescribable solem- 
back to the dying man. His father’s nity.*’ 

prayers seemed to him more like the We have incidentally expressed such 

language of inspiration than anything admiration of Campbell through this 
ever uttered by human lips* except the article* that there can be no object in 
Liturgy of the Church of England ; any formal discussion of his particu- 
and during the last days of life the lar works* if* Indeed* at this moment* 
prayers of the Church of England we felt ourselves equal to it. Of his 
seemed to be his great consolation, poems it is probable that the naval 
Shall 1 pray for you*'* said his niece odes will each day rise into even high- 
to him the day before his death. “ Oh* er estimation* as nothing whatever in 
yes*’* he replied* let us pray for one our language approaches them in 
another.” homely earnestness — earnestness^so en- 

It is strange the last words he ut- tire as to be absolutely sublime, 

tered were, “ we shall see • * * Dr. Beattie’s book is conceived in 

to-morrow,” naming a friend who had " the spirit of great affection for Camp- 
died long — long before. bell. It has been* we think* too hastily 

On Saturday* June 15th* 1844* he put together* and might be improved 
died without a struggle. On July 3rd by omitting a good many of the letters, 
he was interred in Westminster Abbey. It is* however* on the whole, entertain- 
Great men assembled at that funeral* ing, and* it is gratifying to feel* that 
to honor one of England’s true poets, it is calculated to make those who only 
Peel was there, and Lockhart* and knew Campbell as a poet* think of him* 
Macaulay* and Brougham. Milinan with whatever infirmities* as a kind- 
headed the procession when it began hearted* honorable* and good man 

** What hallows ground where heroes sleep ? 

’Tis not the sculptured piles you heap ! 

In dews, that heavens far distant weep. 

Their turf may bloom ; 

Or genii twine, beneath the deep 
Their coral tomb. 

** But strew his ashes to the wind, 

Whose w’ord or voice has served mankind — 

And is he dead, whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 

To live in hearts v'e leave behind 
Is not to die T’ < ^ 
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TBE ORAVE. 

A FBAOMEMT FBOH TBE ANOEO-SAXOM. 

(MA BODI. S43.) 

^ (Death.) 

A Houbo was f^uilt for thee^ 

Ere thou callest dust thy Brother ; — 
^‘inoulif was shapcn for thee, 
tl^i^ earnest from thy Mother 
its' nelght is not known^ — 

Its depth is^not measured — 

'Tis locked Jby no stone» 

Till thy Dodfes therein be treasured, 
Until that 1 brin^ thee 
Whence thou shmt part never. 

Until that I measure thee 
Thy clay-bed for ever I — 

Thy house is not built high, 
iTor lofty thy chamber. 

Yet therein thou well canst lie, 

Tho* lowly that chamber j — 

Its sideways are lowly— 

Its heelways are narrow. 

Yet therein thou well canst lie 
In that dim house of sorrow. 

The roof is built over thee 
To thy breast full nigh : wearily 
There shalt thou dwell, in cold, 
Darkly, and drearily. — 

Doorless is that dread House — 
Darkness dwells in it. 

Death keeps, for aye, the key — 

Fust art thou bound in it — 

Loathly is that Earth-House, 

And dimmest to dwell in — 

Tho worms shall divide thee. 

Yet thou shalt dwell therein — 

There shalt thou yet bo laid — 

And leave Ay friends near thee. 

Thou hast no friends : — afraid 
They’ll never near thee. 

To ask ho^ it imeth thee. 

That dim house of sorrow. 

Or ope the door, to ask for thee. 

After to-morrow. — 

For soon thou growest loathly. 

And hateful to look upon, * 

And soon from thy forehead 
Thy locks fall one by one,— 

From thy ringlets their fairness 

Is scattered, no finger 

Shall pass through their smoothness : — 

None near thee shall linger. 


M. s. ;r. 
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TA8S0 AT 6T. ONOFBIO. 

The i%8per hymn was sung, and from the height 
Of St. Onofrio's convent you mi^ht see 
Eternal Borne all sleeping in that l^ht 
Of transient and mysterious purity, 

Which, like the tender farewell of the sun. 
Lingers o’er nature when the day is done. 


From the high terrace leant a lonely mm, > 
Whoso eye pursued the parting gleam of diljfai, 
Uis frame was weak — ^his sunken cheek was wan : 

But as he gazed upon the fading ray^ 

A flush passed o*er his brow> and something there 
Told of young hojic still struggling wi^h despair. 


Oh, Leonora’s lover ! yet for thee 

Nature hath charms, for she hath ever been 
Thy friend^ even in thy long captivity ; 

Gilding the saddest hour, the darkest scene. 
Yes ! though the cold world from its victim fled. 
The sunbeun ne’er forsook thy lonely bed. 


" That sunbeam was thy refuge from despair. 

When reason all but fled — ^when love was o’er ; 
Still, still thf).t beam from Heaven descended there, 
And soothed thy spirit yet to hope once more, 
And lighted up a temple m thy mind. 

When Genius mocked at Fate, and dwelt enshrined. 


Genius ! oh, what Genius 1 how thy cell 
Within its narrow precincts held a world ! 
What radiant shapes obeyed thy magic sf ell, 
Crowding around the banner thore unfurled ; 
And still hope promised as she led thorn on. 
That grieved Italia yet would claiip her son. 


That time is come— -a few shoiill^verish hours. 
And on thy furrowed brow shall rest her crown. 
Oh ! may not life renew its withered flowers. 

And thy declining years in peace go down. 
Enough of bitterness has been thy fate ; 

Say not that reparation comes too late. 


The sun had set when Tasso turned away, 
And bent his st^s to St. Onofrio’s hall. 
The sun came forth, all jocund witli the day ; 

But Tasso answered not ta moi’jflng's call. 
At noon of night his broken spirit fled. . 

Ob, Borne ! thy laurel crown is for the dead ! 
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The year 1848, destined tovbe mexjior- 
able hi future annals, has do^ed, and 
the curtain has^idrc^>ed«t)i^,v tW first 
act of the portentous political drama 
how performing in Frafi^ft It has 
risen again on the seoon^^act, and 
discovered new characters on the 
scene about to develop a series of new 
and startling incidents. .Never was 
the adage, that " Truth u more won- 
derful than fiction/’ so completely 
realised as at present in France. 

In the rapid sketch of the events of 
the past year, which was presented to 
our readers last month, the press closed 
upon us at the moment of the denoue^ 
ment, and when the characters, so to 
speak, were about to assume their posi- 
tions in the J^ahleau meant, upon which, 
illuminated by white fire, the curtain 
was to drop. 

Let us resume, for a moment, the 
incidents with which we were then 
occupied. 

The presidential election was whatp 
journalists have agreed to designate 
as a ** great fact.” It was also, like 
many other great facts ” of the past 
year, unexpected. 

Prince Charles LotHs Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the nephew of the Emperor 
Napoleon, the prisoner of Ham, and 
the adventurer ‘of Strasbourg and 
Boulogne, was elected President by 
above six millions of votes. Let us see 
what actual proportion these suffrages 
bear to the entire constitueiscy of 
France, under the conditions of uni- 
versal suffrage, as defined by the con- 
stitution. 

The population of France may, in 
round numbers, be stated at thirtjjr- 
four millions ; of these, seventeen mil- 
lions are of the male sex. By the 
tables of the duration of life, so accu- 
rately kept and officially published in 
France, it follows, that of those seven- 
teen millions of males, not less than 
eight millions die before attaining the 
age of twenty-one years. There re- 
main, therefore, about nine millions of 
voters qualified b^ age. But of these, 
a certain proportion, more or less, are 
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disqualified by various causes— bsuoh aa 
sickness, absence from their legal do# 
micile, imprisonment, oondemuatton ' 
for offences, &o. We may therefore 
assume the number of persons in a 
condition to deliver their votes at about 
eight and a-half millions. Of this 
number, seven and a-half millions ao<^ 
tually voted iu the last election for the 
President. Of these seven and a-half 
millions," l^lf a-million, or one in fif- 
teen, voted for one or other of the 
candidates who represented the ultra- 
democratic party. Seven millions of 
votes were divided among the moder- 
ate candidates, that is to say, those 
men who would have opposed dl sub- 
versive doctrines, such aa those of 
Communism and Socialism, and all 
tendencies towards red republicflfilsm 
and ultra-democracy^ 

^ These candidates consisted of two 
classes — the first was represented 
solely by Prince Louis Napoleon, Im- 
personating the reaction, the success 
of whom must necessarily be a soleiUn 
protestation against the ’ Revolution of 
February. . ,, 

The other candidmdrfwh as Ge- 
neral Cavaignac andM. tb Lant]|rtin4f 
represented those who^VdOeum the 
Revolution as them{|trumeBtby which 
a moderate republic could 1)e perma- , 
nently established. It appears, then,^ 
that of the seven millions of votes the 
latter party Imd divided amotig them 
about one miinon, and six millions cle - ! 
dared for the reaction in the person of 
Prince Louis Bonaparte. « ^ 

These are facts which it is iuqpos^ 
hie either to evade or explain. No- 
thing can be more conclusive os to the 
state of opinion in France. Six-sevenths 
of the constituency are against the 
Revolution, but they are also adverse 
to a counter-revolution to be effected 
by armed force. They are partisans 
of order, and they hope, ny legal 
means, to bring about another change. 

A portion of them, although adverse 
to the republican form of government, 
would not be unwilling to acquiesce in 
its maintenance, if once confidence . 
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could bo restored, and order perma- 
nentlj maintained. 

Many who think this to J^ljympracti- 
cable conceive, nevertheless, tnat it 
will be necessary to give the Republic 
a fair trial, to convince its partisans 
of its impracticability ; and to accom- 
plish this, they think the reaction must 
not go on too fast, and that a counter- 
revolution now would be followed, at 
no distant time, by other movements 
similar to that of the 24th February, 
and equally disastrous to the prospe- 
rity and well-being of the country. 
They say, therefore, let ua allow an 
undoubtedly fair trial to the Republic 
— let us have a perfect proof, which 
its most ardent partisans canj^ot reject, 
that it U unsuitable to France, and 
that it cannot be maintained. 

Others are more impatient, and re- 
fuse to allow the French people to be 
made the subject of such political em- 
piricism by an insignidcant minority. 
They point to commerce languish- 
ing, to the treasury exhausted, to the 
public credit ruined, to the manufac- 
tures paralysed, the Warehouses and 
magazines closed, the harbours empty, 
and they ask how long this is to be 
permitted. They compare the tables 
of the customs and indirect taxes of 
1848 with those of ^47# and they 
dnd a fearful falling off— a falling off 
not less in,, Mount than thirty-five per 
cent', of and contemplating 

these tl|infl#tl^|^re filled with indig- 
natilh at wise wBo would, under any 
pretexts, permit the continuance of 
such a syatem. 

If the FMlt of the presidential elec- 
tion was remarkable, it wjis rendered 
doubly so by the circumstances under 
which it took place, &d the manner 
in which it was conducted. 

The two real candidates were Geiie- 
rsd ^vaignac and Prince Louis Nsi- 
poleon, for the others had, evidently 
from the commencement, not the 
slightest chance of success. Of these 
two candidates, the former was the 
chief of the state, and as such invested, 
not with the ordinary powers of a re- 
sponsible monarch, but with little 
short of the extraordinary powers of a 
dictator. 

His friends and^'partisans filled all 
the offices of the state. The pro- 
vinces awturmod with them. They 
Were in the capacity of prefects 
at th(r li'^hd of all the departments ; os 
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sub-prefects, Ikej presided oveh the 
arrondibsements ; and as mayors and 
adjoints, over the communes. The 
entire political and administrative ma- 
chinery of the country was therefore 
at the disposal of the government, 
whi&h in Paris directed ||;)e great 
movement's of the election. 

ff the personal clwacter of General 
f Ij^'in the estima- 
tion Ittany^ above the suspicion of 

using means, the same oouW 

not be smd of his numerous support- 
ers. Accordingly, proceedings took 
place in reference to his candidateship, 
which the most indulgent could not 
view withefut grave censure. 

The vast machinery of government, 
to which we have adverted, was used 
by his subordinates to the most un- 
sparing and unscrupulous extent. 
There was no department of the public 
service which was not rendered subser- 
vient to his election. Puffing biogra- 
phies and personal eulogies were print- 
ed by millions at the national expense. 
At the national expense diey were dis- 
tributed through the provinces. Not 
only were the mail-coaches used for this, 
but special trains were provided for 
them on the railways, and sent laden 
, with them from day to day. The 
most foul abuses were practised in the 
post-office to give circulation to these 
brochures. They were there put under 
the bands of the newspapers, thus en- 
suring a circulation, to be obtained by 
no other means. 

These operations were not confined 
to the fabrication of eulogies and puffs 
on GeneraMCavaignac, but they were 
directed also to the production of 
every sort of defamatory and slander- 
ous publication against his opponent. 
In this the employes of the public 
were actively engaged. These were 
printed by millions, and circulated 
through the departments. A host of 
artists were engaged in inventipg and 
designing caricatures calculated to 
throw ridicule on Louis Bonaparte. 
It would, indeed, be endless to enu- 
merate and describe the machinery 
brought into operation on this occa- 
sion, by the fact of the <%ief of the 
state being himself a candidate for his 
own continuance in that office. An 
instance of the audacious extent to 
which this system was pursued will 
be fresh in the recollection of the 
reader. 
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On Hinrsd^y, the 7lh Decem.. 
her, there appeared in the morn- 
wff journals the oelcbrntod list of in- 
dividuals recotnmendcd to receive pen- 
sions by General Cavaignac. This 
list contained, as is well known, the 
families and acooinplices of all those who 
had attempted the life of Louis Philippe. 
It contained the family of Pepin. It 
contained the prostitute with whom 
FiesA had cohabited, and who after- 
wawfexhibited herself in the Cafe 
de ]a« Bourse. It contained a great 
number of individuals convicted and 
under punishment for robber jr, ^eft, 
attempts at assassination, 
of the National Guard and JjoUu^for 
outrage against religion^ ana sfibrth. 
It contained the names of almost 
all the editors, sub-editors, and era- 

K is, of the National, including those 
. Armand Marrast, President of 
the Assembly • M. Bastide, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, ike. &c. This 
list, was published in the journals 
on the morning of Thursday the 
7th, accompanied by the indignant 
comments which such an atrocity na- 
turally excited in all well constituted 
minds. In the regular course, these 
journals, and the correspondence which 
such a report would naturally produce, 
ought to have gone off by the mails 
which left the post-ofiice at 6, f.m. 
This, however, did not suit the purpose 
of the party, and accordingly an order 
was sent to the post-office to stop the 
mails. 

In the meanwhile, apologetic speeches 
were made in the Assembly on the 
subject by General Cava%nac and M. 
Senard, both of whom signed the 
obnoxious project. These speeches 
were instantly put into the hands 
of a great number of the* chief 
printers in Paris, who were ordered 
to use all the power at their disposal 
to print them off against night. Mil- 
lions pf them were accordingly printed 
by 11 o’clock, when they were 

brought to the post-office, and the 
malle ^oste$ literally loaded with 
them, inside uj|A^out, to the exclu- 
sion of p^sen^l^ It was asserted 
that a large potion of the jour- 
nals hostile to General Cavaignac 
were purposely left hebi^, and not 
forwarded until the following day. 
Thus the whole correspondence of 
France was stopped for six hours, in 
the personal interests of the chief of the 


executfve. Merchantswereleft without 
their orders and remittances, and the 
whole machinery of commerce was 
brought to a dead lock. But. this 
was neither all nor the worst ; alarm 
was spread over the country, and ru- 
mours were circulated in the depart- 
ments, that Paris was again in 
lion: another 24th of June wai ex** 
pected,and the departments were ready 
to march on the capital, 

Another aclvant^e to the gOveTn- 
" ment candidate was adroitly gmned 
this manosuvre. An emeute, at thijS 
moment, would have been the a1^ 
most certain means of General Oa- 
vaignac's being again declared Dic- 
tator. The public were not yet pre- 
pared to replace him by another, and ^ 
thus, by a lucky coup-de-main occurring 
at the moment of the election, he might 
have leaped into the presidential chair 
by a surprise, just as Louis Philippe 
was hurled from his throne in Fehru-*^ 
ary. All this, and other like contin- ' 
gencies, were calculated, and means 
prepared, to take advantage of them as 
th^ mi^ht occur. 

Familiar as we are with the system 
of public administration which pre- 
vails in the United Kingdom, it is 
difficult to convey to an English reader 
the immense power which the execu- 
tive government in France can exer- 
cise, to produce any desired efiiiot 
through the departments. 

France consists of eighty-six depart- 
ments, corresponding nearly with th^ 
English counties ; over each depart^ 
ment there presides a governor, called 
a Prefect, who is the nominee and 
local representative of the head 
of the state, and who can be, and is, 
removable at the will and pleasure of 
the government, without reason as- 
signed, Each department is divided 
into a certain number of arrondisse- 
ments, from three to seven, according 
to its extent and population. Each 
of these arrondissements is governefl 
by a Sub- Prefect, who is also the no- 
minee of the Executive Government;, 
and removable at pleasure. Each ar- 
rondissement is divided into cantons, 
varying in number again according to 
the population ; and each canton Is 
divided into communes. Thus the 
88 departments are divided into S8d 
arrondissements, which are subdivided 
into 2,846 cantons, and are again sub- 
divided into 37,040 commottee. In 
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aB this chain of administration* the 
central government* at Paris* is re- 
presented by functionaries presiding 
over* and directly influencing the locM 
population. AH of these function- 
aries* from the Prefect of the Depart- 
ment to the lowest beadle or the 
canton* derive their appointments, 
their authority, and their emoluments* 
from the executive of Paris* by whom 
they mav be severally removed and 
dismissed at pleasure. 

By means of the central bureaux,, 
therefore, of Paris* government can* 

; Tjy a single mail, transmit its or ders, 
through the Prefects of Departments* 
to the lowest functionary of the oom- 
inunos and cantons. All these func- 
tionaries* during the late election* de- 
rived the breath of their nostrils from 
the Hotel of the Rue de Varennes. 
General Cavaignac was to them what 
Louis Philippe was before the Revolu- 
tion. 

Such was the machinerv worked by 
the partisans of General Cavaignac* 
during the presidential election* and 
worked without limit or scruple ; and 
yet so great was the* repugnancy of 
public opinion to this candidateship* 
that he was not able to obtain more 
than one vote for every six obtained 
by his adversary. This adversary was 
a young man* whose entire life had been 
spent in exile, and who was deprived 
of all epportunity of influencing pub- 
lic opinion personally towards himself. 

The two proceedings by which his 
career was signalised — ^the affairs of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne — both ope- 
rated against him ; the latter especi- 
ally covered him with ridicule — an 
effect which* in France* it is difficult 
to withstand. Prince Louis* moreover* 
was deprived of the means of promot- 
ing his candidateship by the ordinary 
measures adopted in popular elections. 
He even wanted money. Yet* in the 
face of all this* he was returned by 
upwards of six millions of votes 
against one million given to his op- 
ponent. 

An analog is frequently attempted 
to be established between the great 
republic of America and that which 
has just been proclaimed in France. 

It is no exaggeration to say* that 
the government ot the United States 
at present has a much closer analogy to 
the constitutional monarchy of Eng- 
land* than to the republic about to 


be established in France. We sa^ 
about to be established ; because it 
would be an utter delusion to imagine 
that* beoause a paper constitution 
has been proclaimed tfarougls the de- 
partments* amidst a mixture of ap- 
plause* bootings* and hisses^amidst 
cries of '^Vive la Republique*’* and 

Vive Napoleon,'* and “ Vive Henri 
V.,*' and Vive le Comte de Paris,” 
and k has Cavaignac*” k bfk I* As- 
somblie Nationide” — we say l^ould 
be the height of absurdity to affirm' that 
the republic is therefore established. 
Public opinion is kept down in Paris 
by 60^000 bayonets in the capital* be- 
sides ao^ many more bristling around 
it. They who desire to overthrow the 
republic with a view to establish so- 
cialism* as well as they who desire to 
overthrow it with a view to re-erect a 
throne of one or other of the several 
pretenders* only bide their time and 
wait for an opportunity at which* 
either by the aid of the chamber to be 
returned by a new election* or by the 
aid of the army* in which divisions 
may arise* they may accomplish their 
purpose. 

The sort of persons into whose 
bands the government of France has 
fallen* since the Revolution of Febru- 
ary, may bo conceived by some of the 
details which have been given in our 
last number. There are some 
other particulars of these* however* 
which are not uninteresting. 

M. Recurt* who was previously Mi- 
nister of the Interior and Minister of 
Public Works* and who was appointed 
Prefect of the Seine by General Ca- 
vaignac (aft office of high importance, 
being the chief of the municipality of 
Paris), has been a habitual political 
conspirator — was a political convict* 
and the intimate friend and family con- 
nexion of Pepin* who died on the scaf- 
fold with Fieschi, for the horrible at- 
tempt» by the infernal machine* on 
Louis Philippe* his family and auite. 

The predilection of Gen. Cavaignac 
for that party was manifested after he 
was compelled* by the majority in the 
Assembly to admil AM. Dufaure and 
Vivien* of the modinite pavty* into the 
ministry. 4 b u counterpoise to this* 
he raised M. Recurt to the Prefec- 
ture of ^0 Seine. M. Recurt was 
included in the national pension list* 
we have already mentioned* for a pen- 
sion of £20 a-year. 
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M. Gervais (de Caen)i placed in the 
Prefecture of Police# by General Ga- 
vaignao# was also a political conspira- 
tor and convict. He was also one of 
the objects recommended for a pension 
of £20 a-year. 

M. Caussidiero was also a political 
convict. This individual# in the emeute 
of February^ went escorted by the 
rabble# and accompanied by the noto- 
rious Sobrier, to the Prefecture of 
Police# and took unceremonious pos- 
session of it. Self-appointed# these 
two individuals instantly convnenced 
executing the functions of the office. 
They at once dismissed the entire ner- 
sonnel of the department# and substi- 
tuted for them a mob of convicts# 
thieves# and conspirators# their habi- 
tual friends and associates. Of these 
the agents of police were immedi- 
ately composed. Two guards were 
formed# composed of the same mate- 
rials; the one called the llepublican 
Guard# and the other the Montagnards# 
who did the duty previously performed 
by that most efficient body# the Muni- 
cipal Guard# horse and foot. As an 
external indication of their political 
faith# these praetorians of communism 
and socialism wore red sashes and red 
feathers ; and in order to efface the tri- 
colour# the symbol of the moderate 
republic# abolished all the white from 
their uniform. They kept# for several 
months# forcible possession of the Pre- 
fecture of Police# and were only ex- 
pelled from it at last# by an extraordi- 
nary force of the army and the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Caussidiero and Sobrici^both poli- 
tical convicts, now, however, <j[uaiTel- 
cd# and a sort of branch prefecture 
was established by Sobrier in the 
Hue de Bivoli# in the house itcing 
tho angle of the Tuileries formed 
the Pavilion Marsan, lately the habi- 
tation of the Duchess of Orleans# and 
the Duke and Duchess of Nemours. 
This house assumed for a time all tho 
^pearance of a castle of banditti. 
Sentinels of the ^d guard were ac- 
cordingly posted" % the door, and no 
one was admitted without a pass- 
word. Herdllwere hatched the plots of 
tfafc 17th April, and the 15th May. 
Here were drawn up and debated on, 
the deerees for the dissolution of the 
National Assombl)^# the ro-establlsh- 
ment of the guillotine, and tho confis- 
cation of the property of the rich, which 


were pimosed ffcm the tribune by 
Barbes, Blan<|ni, and their associates# 
on the day of the 15tli May. 

Caussioiere was succeeded, after 
his resignation# in consequence of the 
affair of tho 15th May# by M« Ducoux# 
another rod republican# only anhado 
bettor than Caussidiero himself. 

M. Ducoux, on the accession to 
office of MM. Dufaure and Vi- 
vien# wrote an impertinent letter to 
General Cavaignac# throwing up his 
office# in consequence of the appoint- 
ment of these respectable men. Ge- 
neral Cavmgnac ^pointed in his stead 
M. Gervais (do Cfiten). 

M. Bastide# the late Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs# was orijjinally chief-seere- 
tary of M. de Lamartine# aud succecnled 
the latter as minister, upon the ap- 
pointment of the exocntivo commis- 
sion, in May. M. Bastide was albo a 
political convict# and was down on 
the pension-list for twenty pounds a- 
yoar. He was a sort of sub-editor, or 
coadjutor, in the National, and is, 
perhaps, one of the least objectionable 
among the party who seized upon 
power after February. 

M. Iletzoll, tho chief secretary of 
tho Minister of Foreign Affairs, is, or 
was lately, a small publisher in the 
Bue de llichelicu# dealing chiefly, in 
illustrated works. 

These wore tne leading personages in 
tho public administration. It werc^ 
endless to attempt to go thi'ough the 
minor appointments. There wc find 
swarming all the ignorance, vulgarity# 
and presumption which could bo col- 
lected together by sweeping the floors 
of the bureau and printing-rooms of 
tho National, 

It has been often asked# and the 
question has never been answered, 
why, before the proclamation of tho 
Bepublic# the French people were not 
consulted ? 

It will doubtless seem strange thaL 
while it was ^deemed essential to 
leave to the choice of the sovereign 
people# expressed by universal suf- 
frage, the individual who was to occu|>y 
the presidency of the republic, that 
same soyereign people were never al- 
lowed to^xpress their will on the ques- 
tion; whether a republic should bo es- 
toblislfed at all I 

After the revolution of February, 
when existing institutions Were <lihlo- 
oated# and the pertoninil*^ of the mo- 
xuiiehy scattered to tho windSijtbero rc- 
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inaiuedy by universal acknowleilgniont, 
no riafht of Hovoreiflfnly save jn the 
nni\orsal p(^)ple. 

I'ho wartiiost advocates of demo- 
cracy ^vould not dare openly t<» denj 
the riglit of that people to cUooso their 
form of goveriiuiont. Again and again 
that minority, wlio seized on power 
by a ‘•'cowj? de mmuy' were challenged 
to submit this question to universal 
suifrage, whether there should be a 
republic in France or a tsonstitutional 
monarchy. 

They never dared to do this. The re- 
public was proelgiuied in February, by 
those who usui pedthepower, attho 1 lo- 
tol tie Ville, without consulting the 
country, and without any right to make 
such a proclamation. It was again 
proclaimed from iJic steps of the Na- 
tional Assembly in May, but it was 
done under the menaces of a mob, 
collected round the building, wliose 
shouts were hoard through its open 
windows — a mob collected there by the 
party of the Natioml. In a moment 
of deplorable weakness the newly-con- 
vened assembly yi(»ldcd to a feeling of 
alarjfn, and, contrai y to their own con- 
victions, allowed the Frovisional Go- 
vernment and its partisans agmn to 
proclaim the republic. The country, 
it is true, so far assented to this that 
it did not rise in insurrection, and 
coinpel its representatives to retiact. 

The cause of this passive assent was 
the horror of civil war. 

Yet, after all, fnis patience of the 
outraged people, did not prevent the 
evil ; civil war broke out in June, and 
the government, who usurped powei 
on 24(h February, proclaimed the 
state of siege on 24 th June. Fersonal 
liberty was outraged, the domiciles of 
citizens were violated, the liberty of 
the press ceased, the agents of power 
invaded printinff-ofBces, closed their 
doors, and jdacea on them the seal of 
government. The editors, with- 
out trial, or even reason assigned, 
WCBC seized, and committed to soli taiy 
kdjMnemeiit ; they were detained for 
w%6ks, and at length liberated, as ar- 
bitrarily as they had beeq am*sted, 
(TCnorai Oavaignac, in the plenitude 
of his majesty, did not deign even to 
it Assign a reason for this, noi> has he 
done so to the present hour. 

In the hose of La PressBi the reason 
assigned by public opinion was tlmt 
that^jourual had been the 
tio^ll^nentof the until' 


^bruary it had triumphed ovei its 
idiversaiy. Tlie National, deter- 
mined llial the first aet to be exe- 
cuted, in virtue of the dictatorial 
power conferred on General Ca- 
vaignac, should be one of retalia- 
tion ; and, accordingly, the agents of 
jMib'ce were sent to the bureaux of the 
PrcMc, without notice and without 
reason, turned the employes into the 
streets, sealed up the doors, and lodg« 
ed the chief editor in the conciergerie. 
Thus was a journal, which had be(*n 
eslabk^hcd for twelve year*^, which 
counted 00,000 subsciibcrs, afforded 
emplo) ment to 900 persons, represent- 
ed a capital of £100,000, jiaid to the 
treasury nearly a million oi francs an- 
nually — suspended, without trial, and 
without eoinlemnation ; and all this 
was accomplished ineiely to satisfy 
the vengeance of the editor and coii- 
tiibutorsof a small journal, the num- 
ber of whoso readers, confessedly, 
never amounted to moic than alxmt 
one-sixlli part of those of La Presse, 

The jicisonal bitlernoss excited by 
this contest was not slow to produce 
its fruits. The election took place, as 
is well known, on the same day for 
the eighty -six departments, including 
Corsica and Algeria. The reports of , 
each of these made by the local autho- 
rities were returned to l*aris, where 
they were examined, collect(*d and 
summed up by a committw of the As- 
sembly, appointed to nscei tain and re»- 
port the result. They arri\e(l, of 
course, at successive intervals, accord- 
ing to the distance ; but it immediately 
became apparent that Prince Louis 
would be* returned by an immense ina- 
jority. 

Much excitement prevailed in the 
capital. Fears were entertained of an 
lmp(*rialist movement ; but to do jus- 
tice to Prince Louis himself, and to 
those by whose advice he acted, every 
conceivable discouragement was given 
to such a measure. The organs of the 
moderate party, and the friends of the 
prince Iiimself, loudly and earnestly 
ilcclarcd that alml'buch proceeding 
would gravely compromise his inti*- 
rcsis, ^ 

It would have become the duty of 
the -‘President of the Assembly, M. 
.^mand* Marrast, and of the chief 
functionaries of the government, to 
have proclaimed and installed the Pre- 
sident of the E^ublic.wi^ becoming 
honours and with ceremonials more or 
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loAs i^plondid. This would have beon 
a bitter pill to swallow for the JVu- 
timmlt and an c^xpediont was accord- 
ingly devised to evade it, 

()n Wednesday, the 20th of Docem- 
lier, Paris bcinff in profound tranquil, 
llfcy, no cause of alarm being apparent, 
and the returns of several of the de- 
partments not having yet arrived, 
1x)dies of^ tro(m wete seen moving, to 
the surprise of the people, in strong eo- 
luinns, by various routes, towards the 
Assembly. At throe o'clock all Ae 
avenues to it wore interrupted, ^nd it 
was invested in same manner as 
on the i5th May and the 24ih June. 
Alarm was spread through the capital, 
and an insurrection was apprehended. 
Jt was, however, asserted by those in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Assembly that the government had 
come to a resolution to have the Pre- 
sident proclaimed without waiting for 
the returns of the remaining depart- 
ments. 

At four o’clock, accordingly, the 
new President was called upon to take 
the oaths in the tribune, and M. At- 
mand Marrast formally proclaimed 
him. Prince Louis then aelivercd a 
I poeeh which a[>peared in the journals 
of the day j and having d(‘scended 
from the tribune, he approached (Ge- 
neral Cavaignac, who was seated on 
one of the front benches, and with 
much a]iparcnt gracefulness and cor- 
diality said to him : — 

** (lenoral, I am proud to succeed 
n man such as you, and 1 trust that 
France will still continue to receive 
the benefit of your servi^s.” ITie 
]>rince then extended his hand to Ge- 
neral Cavaignac. The latter, during 
this address, never rose from his scat, 
nor showed any disposition to af*fept 
the kindness prolfered to him. When 
Prince Louis extended his hand. Ge- 
neral Cavaignac put his forefinger into 
it. 

This strange demeanour has been 
(explained by stating that General 
Cavaignac was taken by surprise on 
this occasion, and that he was prc-oc- 
eupied. The general himsedf, however, 
does not appear even to have offered 
any explanation of this curious cir- 
cumstance. 

Prince Louis went out of the As- 
sembly accompanied by one of the 
vice-presidents, the secretaries, and 
some of the members, lie found his 
coupe waiting for him at the gate 


upon the Quai. There was a squadron 
of eavalry in attendance with General 
Chai^arnicr, Commandor*iii-Chicf of 
the ^National Guard, and his staff. 
They escorted the now President over 
the bridge, throng the Phoo de 
la Conoorde to the r-alaco of the ]i!l|r- 
85e Bourbon in tlie Champs Elyaios, 
which mf assigned him as hJb residence 
by the Assembly. Such was Um inde- 
cent haste with which this proceeding 
was executed, that there wwi'^nQ^ 
room in the palace prcparoif (WnwS 
recc])tion on his arrival, ai|d it wM 
with difficulty arrangements^to made 
for the accommodation of tno Q|binot 
council which was held in the evening. 
The palace was filled with carpenters, 
upholsterers, and painters, employed 
in preparing it for the President. 

The ostensible motive of this pro- 
ceeding was to avoid dangerous 
festations, which, it was said, had 
concerted for the occasion of the pron i 
elamation of the President of the Ke- 
ublic. It was reported that a {dot 
ad boon discovered to seize the person 
of X*rince Louis on leaving tho Asseiti- 
bly, and to carry him in triumph to 
the Tuilcrics amidst cries of VRre 
rEmperciir.” The real motive, how- 
ever, which was believed to have 
prompted this unexpected measure, 
was to deprive the new President of 
the triumph which the formal ciTemo- 
nios of his proclamation would give 
liim, and to smuggle him,” as one of 
the journals of the day said, **like a 
packet of coatrabau]^ goods intone 
palace, and leave him there, amidst 
carpenters, painters, and other arti- 
sans. 

The Mmo ovenin gi th %4brmcr Cabi- 
net having resigncdjrttle now<yabiuet 
was appointed as follows ; — 

M. Odillon BarrOt, reproseniativo 
of the people. Minister of Justice, 
charged with the Presidency of the 
Council of Ministers in the absence of 
the President of the Kcpublic. 

M. Drouyn dc Lhuj^s, jg^preipnta- 
tivc of the pcoi>le, Ministeroi Foreign 
Affairs. 

M. Lbon de Mallevillo, represen- 
tative of the people, Minister of the 
Interior. 

!M. Kulhitires, General of Division, 
representative of the people. Minuter 
of War. 

M. de Tracy, representative of the 
people, Minister of the Marine^aadi 
Colonies. * . 

f z 
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M. representative of j^e 

peoplei Minister or Public Instruction 
and Worship. 

M. Lgoh Paucher, representa^ve of 
the people, Minister of Public Wor^. 

M. jiixio, Vice-President of the 
National Asbcmbly^ Minister of Agri- 
culture. ' 

M. Passy (Uippolite)^ Member of 
the Institute, Minister of Fkiances. 

The new Government was scarcely 
formed, when it was in danger of fall- 
iafcto|Seces. it is well known that, 
imh!n three or four davs, the Minister 
m the ^fnterior and the Minister of 
Commerce deserted it. Various ex- 


A 

culatod ritspccting tke real cause of 
M. de Malleville^s resignation. It was 
said tliai Prince Louis had required 
M. de Malleville to oountersigu the 
nomination of M. Emile de Nieuwer-* 
kerke to the post of ^^Directcur des 
beaux Arts" — a place occupied, since 
the Kevolution of February, by M. 
Charles Blanc, the brother of the well- 
known Louis Blanc. With this de- 
mand M. dc Malleville refused to 
comply. 

^ M. dc Niouwerkorkc is a person of 
distiij^uishcd family, and favourably 
known os an amateur in sculpture, 
lie is well known in the fiishionable 


planftions of tliis schism were given. 
What appeared certain was, that a 
serious dissent took place between M. 
L6on de Malleville, Ministerof the In- 
terior, and the President. The Presi- 
dent addressed a letter to the minister, 
nlbich caused the immediate resigna- 
tion of the latter. The minister took 


the letter to a meeting of his colleagues, 
which was hold at the palace of the 
Minister of Justice in the Place Ven- 


domc, whore he submitted it to them. 


circles in Paris, where he has been 
distinguished by the favour and pa- 
tronage of the Princess Mafhifdc 
Demldorr, tho daughter of tho ex- 
king Jerome, tho Governor of tho 
Invalides, and, consequently, the first 
cousin of the President. It was un- 
derstood that the proposed appoint- 
ment was the consc«iut‘nce of the re- 
commendation of this lady. 

Supposing this statement to bo true, 
M. de Malleville has been censured 


They resolved collectively to resign, 
and M, Odillon Barrot proceeded to 
tho Elysee Bourbon with their resig- 
nation in his pocket. Prince Louis 
became alarmed, felt that he liad com> 
initted a grave indiscretion, expressed 
his regret at what had haj^eined, and 
made a gentlemanly apology. Upon 
this, M. O. Barrot convoked the Mi- 
nistry at the })alace of the President, 
wkerc the explanations were repeated, 
tthd the Ministers withdrew their re- 


even by his friends for an over degree 
of scrupulousness in his disinclination 
to comply with the desire of tho Pre- 
sident. There was nothing in tlici 
character or personal qualifications or 
M, dcNieuworkerkc which could have 
rendered the appointment unfit ; and 
beyond these qualifications the l\fi- 
nister of the Interior had no right to 
look. 

It was also said that Prince Louis 
had demanded of M. de Malleville, to 


signal ion, and decided on remaining 
in office. 

Later in the day, however, M. LCun 
de M^cvilie ,^:^ngcd his mind, and 
resolved definitively to resign, which 
he did,' and was accompanied in this 
resolution by M. Bixio, Minister of 
Commerce. 

Another meeting of the Cabinet took 
place in the evening, at whi(*h M. 
L^on Faudier, Minister of I'ublic 
Wc#ks, ^ffrae transfen'od to the In- 
terior; M. Lacrosse, Vice-President 
of the Assembly, was appointed Mi- 
'nistet of Public Works ; and M. Buf- 
fet, a promising young member of the 
Assembly, was appointed Minister of 
Commerce. 


deliver to him certain documents, 
preserver’ in the archives of the Mi- 
nistry of the Interior, relative to the 
affairs of Strasbourg and Boulogne, in 
wliich Prince Louis had figured. 
Amongst these documents werc^ al- 
leged to be lettc»r8, addressed by 
Prince Louis to King Louis Philippe ; 
and also letters addressed to the Mi- 
nister of the Interior and the Prefect 
of Police, from .agents employed by 
the government as spies around the 
person of tlie prince, not only to 
watch and rejiGrt his movemenls, but 
to prompt and sliiuulate them. Some 
of these loiters, it was said, conlainciL 
matter proving tliat M. dc Malleville 
himself, as well as M. Thiers, were 


These were the facts connected with 
the ministerial crisis, which so inau- 
spi^uedy signalised the * ' debut*’ of the 
^rrealdent. Various reports werecir- 


directly implicated in the employment 
of these agents. 

It was further stated that, on the 
other hand, M. dc Malleville had pro- 
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oMied a list of nominations to tho 
I^efectUYOS of Depart]nents> for ai^- 
Itatore, to tho President, which nomi- 
motions the President considered to be 
of too reactionary a character, and 
declined to sign. 

We give the several reports as they 
circulated, without pretending to gua< 
rantee their accuracy. 

It^was not long before some further 
detailii of this curious adhir oozed out. 
A copy of the letter addressed by 
Prince Louis to M. de Mallevillo was, 
by some moans or other, obtained by 
the editor of a small provincial paj^r, 
published at Nantes, called L'H&Hmine. 
it was published in that journal, and 
copied immediately into all the jour- 
nals of Paris, and other parts of 
France. The following is the letter:-^ 

** Monsieur le Ministre,;-^! asked the 
Prefect of Polico whether he did not 
sometimes receive reports on diplomacy. 
He replied in the amrmative, and that 
he yesterday sent to you copies of a dis- 
patch relating to Italy. These dis- 
patches, you know, ought to be directly 
remitted to me, and I cannot but express 
to you my dissatisfaction at your delay 
in communicating them to me. I equally 
desire that you will send me the sixteen 
cartons (cases) which 1 have requested 
irom you. 1 wish to have them on 
Thursday. (These are tho documents 
relating to the affairs of Strasbourg and 
Boulogne.) I do not, besides, approve 
of the Minister of the Interior drawing 
up articles which relate to me person- 
ally. This was not done under Louis 
Philippe, and ought not to be done now. 
For ’ Several days 1 have not received 
any telegraphic despatches. In short, 
I perceive clearly that the ministers 
1 have appointed wish to trdfft me as if 
tho famous Constitution of Si^yes was 
in force, but this I will not suffer. Ac- 
cept, M. le Ministre, the assuranfjp of 
my sen|imGnts of high distinction. 

*‘L. N. Bonai'arte. 

“ P.S. — I have forgotten to say that 
there are at St. Lazare eighty women 
in confinement, of whom only one has 
been brought before the court-martial. 
Tell me if I have tho right of setting 
them at liberty, for in that case 1 shall 
give immediate orders for it.” 

Nothing could exceed the excite- 
ment which folk>wed the publication 
of this document. At first its authen- 
ticity was doubted. But those who 
had been rendered cognizant of it 
were speedily forced to admit that it 
was textuaDy correct. 


It appeared that it was irriUeii and 
diBPa^hedat a iato l^ur pm the ul^t 
of Wednesday, Oeoettibei^jf 

and it was said that the writer, at 
moment, was und^ 'lUb excitatioa of 
wine. It was contended 
style and language of the toter ilaolf 
in some degree indicated this. , 

it was hastily written, and without 
the deliberanon and counsel whiqh 
usually precedes the dispatch of lettm 
BO important, is manifested by the 
after- thought in the P.S. It will be 
observed, also; that the writer de* 
manding delivery of certain docu- 
ments on Tkursd^, appears to be Ig^ 
norant, or forgetml, of the day on 
which he was writing. If we write 
on Wednesday night, ordering some- 
thing to be done on the next morning, 
the phrase used, would be different. 

Be this as^^it may, the ministry 
rigorously discharged their duty. It 
appeared, from what transpired after- 
wards, that on the very evening on 
which Prince Louis was proclaimed 
President, the first act of M. do Mallo- 
villc, on entering the Ministry of the 
Interior, was to place tho seals of tho 
state on sixteen boxes, containing tho 
documents relative to the affiurs of 
Boulogne, and to place them securely 
under lock and key. Such a precau- 
tion Indicated, on tho part of tho 
minister, a conviction of the possibility 
not only that direct and open efforts 
might be made, on behalf of t he Pre- 
sident, to withdraw these documents 
from the archives of the Interior, but 
that even furtive means might be re- 
sorted to. 

On the retirement of M. de Malle- 
ville, the same precaution was ob- 
served by his successor, M. Leon 
Fauchcr, who, as well as M. do Malle- 
ville assured tho Assembly that tho 
documents had been, and would be, 
carefully preserved. 

Thus the Prince President had 
scarcely entered upon the exercise of 
his functions before discordance mani- 
fested itself, arising from tho unde- 
fined powers and responsibilities of 
the chief of the executive and the 
ministers. The ministers, in entering 
upon the exercise of their duties, saw, 
or desired to see, in the President a 
constitutional monarch. They wi^cd 
to realise in him the celebrated maxim 
of M. Thiers, that the sovereign reigns, 
but docs not ^vern. They desured 
to attain the , xavourite object of thq 



latter stet&smon by establiflhinjr 
lEViiltee a government of admitustra' 
tive i^imc, eimilar to that of Eng- 
landf and thus to reform what was 
always considered as one of the great- 
est aouses of Louis Philippe’s govern- 
ment* This monarch, like his prede- 
cessors, delighted to assume an active 
pal't in the affairs of state. He sat 
himself in person at the cabinet coun- 
cUs, and exercised a4irect and impor- 
tant influence^ in thetr deliberations. 
Most of the ministers, since the Revo- 
lution of July, submitted to this as a 
matter of course, recognising in it the 
political mannep of EVanol, and the 
established habitudes of the old mo- 
narchical regime. 

M. Thiers was disposed to resist it, 
and contended that such a mode of 
government was incompatible with the 
spirit of a constitutional monarchy. 
‘^The sovereign was,” he said, ‘^ir- 
responsible, the whole responsibility 
resting upon his ministers.” From 
this it followed, he contended, that 
the entire deliberative power should 
rest with the ministers, as in England, 
and that the sovereign was merely the 
agent by which the •measures decided 
on by the ministers wore to be carried 
into effect. Neither the French so- 
vereign, however, nor the French 
people, understood this; and Louis 
Philippe’s resistance to M. Thiers 
met with no dissent,*^ either with the 
public, or with the majority of the 
Chamber. 

Jt is evident that this old struggle 
between the chief of the state an(f his 
ministers has again broken out, but 
the friends of the president contend 
that the present case has no analogy 
with that of a constitutional monarchy. 

In the latter the. monarch is irre- 
sponsible. In this instance the presi- 
dent is responsible, according to the 
^irit and the letter of the constitution. 
Responsibility infers power, ami de- 
monstrates the absurdity of the at- 
tempt to convert the president into a 
stuffed figure, to carry into effect the 
decrees of his ministers, as a mere au- 
tomaton. 

In their attempt, therefore, to re- 
fuse to the chief of the state the exer- 
cise of definite power, the ministry 
were clearly wrong. But the minis- 
try itself is also responsible. There is 
joint responsibility left unfortunately, 
but ilLde fi^ ^y the constitution, and 
to arise continually 


betw^ ibe ^ef of f tate and his 

subordmaf^* 

In the Bepfublic of the United Statea 
the president, as is well known, exer- 
cises a large diiare of power, but the 
American nepuHic is a confederation, 
and the central government at Wash- 
ington has po%er8 which have but 
little analogy with the French Repub- 
lic, one and indivisible. 

While the ministers of Louis Napo- 
leon desired that he ^ould reign, but 
not govern, Louis Napoleon nimself 
insists that he should govern, if he dd 
not reign. 

BufP the conflict of powers which 
was developed immediately afler the 
proclamation of the President, is not 
alone between the President and the 
Cabinet ; it is equally between the Ca- 
binet and the Assembly, and between 
the President and the Assembly. Be- 
tween these three powers of the state 
a sort of trianjjular duel is produced. 
Two-thirds of the Assembly are op- 
posed to the President ; a majority is 
opposed to the ministry, and tolearatc 
them only because it would be more 
inconvenient to vote them out; and 
finally the ministry itself is opposed to 
the President. Prince Louis is con- 
scious, and cannot be otherwise, that 
the moderate party into whose cm-^ 
braces he has fallen, would willingly 
smother the republic, and substitute 
in its place a regency and the Comte 
de Pans, or Henri V., with succession 
to the Comte. He has not forgotten 
that the journals of this party desig- 
nated him as a “plank by which the 
chasm between the republic andr^uo- 
narchy could be crossed and rather 
than suff^*r himself to be used after 
this fashion he would ally himself with 
the sincere republicans — tho repub- 
licans of the Vtiillc, as they are called 
— (/r even with the party of the Moun- 
tain. 

Such a state of things produced 
unceasing intrigues during the early 
art of January. The President 
ad alternate conferences with M.M. 
Thiers, Mole, Bugeau^, and the 
members of the cabinet, on the one 
hand, and M. Marrast and the mem- 
bers of the republican^ party on the 
other. It is said that he distinctly 
stated to the leaders of the moderate 
party, that he would cither have a 
cabinet composed of the eminent men 
of the one side or the other ; that if the 
moderate party intended to maintain 
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thomaelvea in affairsy their chief men 
most come forward, and assume the 
KHWponsibiUtios of the situation; in 
(ihoFtf that he would not suffer mM. 
Thiers, Mol6, and Buaeaud to stand 
in the "coulisses” oi the ministry, 
prompting the ostensible perform- 
ers, without exposing themselves to 
the public approbation or disapproba- 
tion ; they must come forward, or 
leave the stage to that party whose 
chiefs do not shrink from the respon- 
sibilities of the state. 

At the time these bnos are written, 
such is the situation of affairs. Even 
the Mountain do not despair of^court- 
ing the favour of the President. They 
think that ho may bo forced to throw 
himself upon them, rather than allow 
himself to be converted into a tool by 
those who only look to the re-establish- 
ment of a constitutional monarchy, 
mid that, not in his own person, but m 
the person of others. 

The conflict prevailing between the 
powers of the state has raised the 
question of the dissolution of the As- 
sembly. No existing body, save itself, 
lias the power of pronouncing its dis- 
solution. Its powers, being those of a 
constituent assembly , arc without limit. 
It is concurrent with the President, 
whose powers are dolinod by the con- 
stitution it has made. The question, 
then, is, how can these two powers, 
derived from the same source — uni- 
versal suflrage — ^be brought into har- 
mony with each other ? It is con- 
tended that the Assembly must con- 
tinue in session until it shall pass the 
organic laws ; but the laws which it 
thus designates would require, at least, 
two years for their compjptioii, ami 
thus the dissolution of the actual As- 
sembly would be postponed iudefmitely, 
and the present discordance between 
the powers of the state porpetuifted. 
Under these circumstances, petitions 
and remonstrances are pouring lu from 
all the departments, for an immediate 
or speedy dissolution. Resolutions of 
the Councils General wore adopted to 
the like clfect ; anil it was even suppos- 
ed that a " coup d’ Etat,” or a manifes- 
tation by the National Guards, might 
have been resorted to, to bring about 
the termination of the Assembly. 

The reluctance of the Assembly to 
dissolve itself will be readily under- 
stood when it is stated, that not more 
than onc-third of its memlxsi's have 
the least expectation of being re-elect- 
ed. It follows that six hundred mem- 
« 


bers will be tamed edrlft, who have 
been» und are now receiving one pound 
a-dey as their siilary. Fpr the most 
pert, these individuals are in a situa- 
tion to render this pecuniary compeu- 
sation a great object ; and they Will 
consent, therefore, to a dissolution 
only under the pressure of oompulscWy 
measures. 

Such was the situation of the As^ 
sembly and of public opinion on this 
important question, when on the littn 
of January the project of M. Batteau 
was submitted to it for ite defluitive 
dissolution on the 19th of March. 

A short but animated debate took 
place, in which M. Pierre Bonaparte, 
the son of the late Prince of Caninoi 
made a furious speech against the 
dissolution, which was vehemently 
applauded by the party} of the Moun- 
tain and the Red Republic. 

The Count de Montalembert deli- 
vered a speech [^of more than usual 
brilliancy and eloquence in favour of 
the project. This speech was inter- 
rupted by the most outrageous insults 
and uproar from the party of tlie 
Mountain. M. 0. Barrot closed the 
debate by an admirable speech in 
favor of the dissolution, afid a division 
took place, altogether unexpected by 
any parties, within or without the 
assembly,^ by which tho project for 
speedy dissolution was carried by a 
majority of 4(Jb against JflO. The 
effect of this vote, however, was like 
the first reading of a bill in the British 
parliament, . merely a sanction of the 
principle of the measure. 

It was considered, however, that 
this decision would bind the Assembly 
so as to prevent it from going back on 
its resolution, and that whatever might 
be the subsequent proceeding a speedy 
dissolution had become inevitable. 

The resolution above mentioned 
having been adopted upon a motion 
made to accept a report presented by 
a committee against the jirojeet of M. 
Ratteaii, it became, in the ordinar}'^ 
routine of parliamentary business, ne- 
cessary to appoint another committee 
to frame a report upon the same pro- 
ject of M. Ratteaii, in accordance 
with the resolution of the Assembly. 
This committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed in a few days after tho adop- 
tion of tho resplution, and an extra- 
ordinary, but not altogether unox- 
pecU'^d, result ensued ; for the com- 
mittee thus named was composeil of 
individuals who, with scarcely an ex- 
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oeption* were still more hostile to the 

a ‘ect of M. Kattoau^ than those who 
miulo the report rejected by iho 
Assembly. To render this^ parlia- 
mmitairy paradox intelligible* it is ne- 
cessary to explain here the manner in 
which these committees are nomi- 
nated. 

The Assembly* consisting of nine 
hundred members, is divided into fif- 
teen bureaux* e^h of sixty members. 
When a committee is appointed to 
report to the Assembly on any pro- 
ject of law or decree, each bureau 
names one member by ballot, and tlie 
committee thus consists of fifteen 
members* elected by the bureaux. In 
the present case* as wc have just stated* 
the fifteen members named in this 
manner were all known to entertain 
opinions adverse to the vote of the 
Assembly* with which their report was 
expected to be in harmony. Many 
of them were ultra-Montagnards* and 
among them was included iSl. Grevy, 
who was himself the author of the re- 
port which the Assembly had just re- 
jected. It may be asted, then* how 
it could hap})en that a committtoc 
could be appointed iri* such entire dis- 
cordance with the vote of the Assem- 
bly, and with public opinion. 

The explanation is easy. 

The vote delivered by the Assembly 
was made by open voting, the mem- 
bers voting on the one side* and on 
the other* knowing that their names 
would bo published in the journals, 
and would, therefore, become known 
to their constituents ; but the mem- 
bers of the committee were elected 
in the bureaux by ballot, and the 
public could have no means of know- 
ing who voted for or against them. 
The control of public opinion did 
not operatcThcre, as in the other case* 
and the majority took this secret 
means of prolonging the existence of 
the Assenibly, and their own twenty- 
five francs a-day. 

The committee thus appointed have 
not actually presented ilieir report at 
the moment we write ; but it is per- 
fectly understood that such report will 
be against fixing any definite date for 
the dissolution of the Assembly, or 
taking any step which will indicate 
a resolution against its indefinite con- 
tinuance. 

This report will be presented to the 
Assea^^ who must adopt one or other 
must eitiier con- 
of the 12th January* 


by adopting this report* which will be 
still more strongly opposed to the pro- 
ject of M. Ratteau than that whiw it 
formerly rejected; or it must reject 
it, and thus place itself in opposition 
when acting collectively, and by open 
voting with kself when acting in its 
bnreaux, in me absence of reporters, 
and by secret voting. It is needless 
to point out to what extent proceed- 
ings of this kind must bring into dis- 
credit the constituent Assembly. 

The elements of civil war arc at 
this moment fomenting in France; 
and if ijpmc providentiiu incidents do 
not occur to bring into harniony the 
conflicting parties which now distract 
the country, it is dillicult to unagiiic 
how that greatest of all social and 
political evils can be averted. The 
fragments of the republican party, 
however repulsive they may be to 
each other, arc not so much so as each 
and all of them arc to the partisans of 
monarchy. The moderate Republi- 
cans, the Ultra-Democrats, the Red 
Republicans* Terrorists, Socialists, 
and Communists* though more or less 
reciprocally opposed, will coalesce, 
and constitute a formidable body, 
whenever monarchy raises its crest. 
It is at this moment understood that 
the advocates for the restoration of i 
monarchy are sanguine in their hopes 
that the approaching election for the 
legislative Assembly, to be convoked 
under the constitution, will produce a 
body of delegates exhibiting a majo- 
rity so foriniclablc in favour of the re- 
constitution of the monarchy, that the 
Republic must fall. A supposition is 
even abroad, that the present ministry 
arc conniVag at, if not fostering, 
the reaction. 

It is admitted, that if the Republic 
should fall, the only monarchy which 
has the least chance of being re-esta- 
blished is the legitimate monarchy 
represented in the person of Henri V. ; 
yet this is, perh^s, the form in which 
monarchy would excite the most in- 
vincible repugnancy of the democratic 
party, round which, the most intract- 
able and resolute enemies of the Dy- 
nasties collect. The Bonapartists 
have already declared, through their 
organs of the press, that they would 
prefer the red republic itself to a 
restoration. 

Notwithstanding the unquestionably 
large majority in the country which 
would exult in the establishment ol’ 
the legitimate throne* with a suoces- 
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Nion to the Comte de Paris, yet the 
minority, which could oppose this even 
by force of arms, iaaufficieiitly strong, 
and more than sulliciently obstinate, 
to produce a civil war, the end of 
which it would be difficult to foresee. 
The position and circumstances of this 
ininority give it a strength of which 
ils limited numbers would deprive it. 
It is collected in masses in the capital 
and in the great towns. It is orga- 
nized in societies and clubs, which 
jiiaintaiti communications with each 
other, such as to ensure uni^ of ac- 
tion. On the other hand, the far 
more numerous body which would 
support monarchy, is scattered over 
the surface of France, and placed more 
os])ecially in the rural districts. The 
same co-ojicration is excluded by this 
circnmstiincc*. It is difficult to imagine 
any combination more favourable to 
civil war. If the central government 
in Paris should pass into the hands of 
the Ue]>ublicaii party, with whom all 
the ultra- democrats of every shade 
would then coidescc, the departments 
would rise in insurrection, and the 
country would march upon the towns. 

If, on the other hand, the govern- 
ment should be retained by the mode- 
rate party, with i ts known pre<lileetioiis 
for monarchy, how is it to rid itself of 
the engagements it has already con- 
tracted to the Jlepublic ? These arc 
difficulties which chance and circum- 
stances alone can solve — chance and 
circumstances, which have already 
produced so extraordiaan^ a series of 
events since the 24th of February. 

One of the last acts of the govern- 
ment at the moment we wiite has been 
the presentation of a list of three can- 
didates for the vice-presidency of the 
Ilcj)ublic to the Assembly. The con- 
stitution, with a view to shar? the 
power of choice between th(j Assembly 
and the President, has tlecided that 
the President shall select three names, 
and that from these three the Assembly 
shall choose one to be vice-President, 
If the framers of the constitution had 
not more shortsightedness than it is 
possible to conceive them to have had, 
they ought to have foreseen the prac- 
tical consc(uiences of this disposition. 
The President and his government 
had, and will always have, a decided 
prefbrence for some individual to fill 
the important office of Vice-President, 
They will select naturally three 
names such that the rejection of two 
of them by the Assembly will be cer- 
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tain, and, consequently that the elec- 
tion of the third will be secured. The 
President has presented to the As- 
sembly General Paraguay d* Hilliers, 
M. Boulay (de la Meurthe), and M. 
Vivien — notoriously with the view 
that M. Vivien should be elected. 
The moment M. Leon Fauoher, as 
Minister of the Interior, announced 
these three naities to the Assembly, 
the two first were received with an ex- 
plosion of laughter and indignation. 
The trick of the government- -fur so 
it must be called — was perceived at a 
glance, and the Assembly was indig- 
nant at finding itself thus stripped by 
a ruse ” of that option which the 
framers of the constitution intended to 
confer upon it. But the “ imprevu’* 
which, as we have formerly stated, has 
played so prominent a part in all the 
scenes of this great political drama, 
has rc- appeared in this pnasent inci- 
dent of the vice-presidency ; and the 
Assembly, as if to defeat the trick in- 
tended to bo played upon them, have 
resolved not to i^lect the candidate 
whose election the government cousi* 
dered would be inevitable ; and by a 
sort of mockery of respect for the Pre- 
sident, they resolved in their clubs, 
which arc notoriously hostile to him, 
to give their votes to the first upon 
the list, on ih(^ ironical pretext that it 
must be presumable that the iirst name 
was that to which he himself gave his 
personal preference. Whatever be the 
motive which has prompted the As- 
sembly, they gave a majority of their 
suffrages on the 20Lh January, to M. 
Boulay (de la Meurthe) as Vico- J ‘re- 
sident; but at the same time, as it/ 
were to neutralize this, refused to 
allow him the salary of tlO.OOO francs 
a-ycar, recoiiimciided by the commit- 
tee of fitiaiicos, and reduced it to 
48,000 francs, the salary of the cabi- 
net luinisLers. 

The position which the magnates of 
the political world have assumed in 
relation to the Republic and its presi- 
dent has excited lively reclamation on 
the part of those who desire to sustain 
the Republic. The Prince, say they, 
is surrounded by men who lavish upon 
him their advice, but refuse to him 
their direct and ostensible support. In 
pressing around him, they have isolated 
rather than assisted him, and their 
whole object is to trausforiu him into 
a responsible agent, to do that which 
they arc unwilling to execute them- 
selves, and to render him in their 

u 
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hands a mere instrument of rale. 
But tins, they contend, is not all. If 
their tendencies, openly declared in 
the language of their journals, arc 
to be credited, tbe^ do not content 
themselves with this convenient and 
irresponsible dodiination exercised in 
the name of Napoleon. They consider 
the government as a mere instrument 
of transition, and their conduct be- 
trays their unavowed object. They 
are willing to entangle in the net-work 
of their counsels the President, so 
completely as to deprive him of all 
freedom of action ; but they arc not 
willing to serve him politically, and 
in oihcial positions, because to serve 
the President of the Republic would 
involve them in irrevocable engage- 
ments, and pledge them to the j)rinci- 
ple of that form of government. They 
arc willing to make Prince Louis their 
minister, but arc not willing to be his 
ministers. 

7" The Monarchical party hopes, as the 
Republicans affirm, by the favour of 
these oscillations, more or less pro- 
longed, which always follow great re- 
volutions, to gain the preponderance 
of which it has been deprived ; and 
the men of this principle intend, they 
6^, to make an involuntary auxiliary 
of the very men to whom universal 
suffrage has delegated one of the func- 
tions of national sovereignty. The 
two monarchies, legitimate and qiiasu 
legitimate, so decidedly antagonistic 
formerly by their conflicting interests, 
and by their reciprocal hatred and 
contempt, have coalesced to effect one 
common vie.tory, reserving the prize to 
bo afterwards contested between them. 

Thus,” say the Republicans, ‘^it 
is impossible not to perceive how the 
Monarchists of every shade and of 
every dynasty crowd round the Presi- 
dent, and compel him to ])lay, in spite 
of himself, the part ‘d’un Monck 
malgre lui.’ These smooth-tongued 
conspirators, those insidious'adulators, 
who flatter the man and abhor the 
principle which lie porsonifles, are to 
be met with in every corner of his sa- 
lons and those of his ministers. These 
it is that were lately seen in a soiree 
which was given to him *lafleur des 
pois* — it is true, a little faded by time, 
a little battered by political storms of 
legitimism and^ua.9i-legitimism. There 
the President could reckon around 
hiujK^fe quartermasters of the Mo- 
party. The salons of M. dc 
^mister of Public Instruc- 


sion) were, in fact, the first baiting- 
place of that party which was suppoeds 
to have definitively emigrated with the 
two royal races driven out by pojiular 
sovereignty, and the enthusiasts hope 
that a second station will soon be 
found, from whence the next step will 
be the Tuilerics. 

Those salons,” continue the Re- 
publicans, “are a kind of court by an- 
ticipation, where homage is paid to the 
absent and hoped-for idol. 

Let the President of the Republic 
reflect ^continue they), that he owes 
all his power to the people, llis 
whole power is in the principle he re- 
presents, and has no other basis than 
that imprescriptible, that inalienable 
sovereignty of the people, that his 
friends of to-day have always fought 
against, and that now they covertly 
•attack. They appear disinterestedly 
to prop his power, but really they sap 
its foundations, and undermine the 
foundation of the Republic. He 
ought to know that the absolute in- 
compatibility, the necessary hostility, 
which exists between the democratic 



“What (ask the Republicans) is 
the real object of the tactics pursued 
by the men to whom the elect of the 
nation appears to abandon himself 
with so blind a confidence ? It is a 
monarchy by and after the Presidency. 
That the monarchy may be their end, 
we can understand; but ought the 
Presidency to be their means ? This 
is .a question that we must take leave 
to submit to him to whom the people 
has confided the inviolable deposit of 
its rights.” 

Scarcely was the Prince President 
installed in the Ely see Bourbon, before 
(questions of palace etiquette began to 
be raised, and parties within the palace 
seemed for a moment to forget the dis- 
tinction between the office of the Pre- 
sident of a democratic Republic and 
that of a king or emperor. 

It became necessary to decide the 
forms of reception, levees, presenta- 
tions, and all the usual ceremonies in- 
cident to courts. Hbrc the diplomatic 
corps interfered, and the late exile had 
to be schooled in the usages adopted 
around the persons of wo old mo- 
narchs. 

Nothing could be more at variance 
with the spirit which prevailed among 
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the Bonaparte family than this. The 
eousins of the President were all do- 
elavt'd democrats. Napoleon Bona- 
partc^ the son of Jerome, ex-Kiii" of 
Westphalia, the most moderale among 
them, was an ultra-llepublican, a par- 
tisan of General Cavaignac and re- 
port attributed to him even more ad- 
vanced principles. PiciTC, the second 
son of Lucien, the late Prince of 
(Janino, was a most furious member 
of the Mountain — one who, in hia 
s])ecchcs, observed no measure or mo- 
deration, and who went all the lengths 
of M, Ledru llollinand his (‘olleagues, 
and something farther. Lucien, his 
brother, recently elected for Corsi- 
ca, was a still more ardent partisan 
of the same jwincinles. It will be 
readily understood how little in har- 
mony with such opinions the court 
forms prescribed by (lii)loinacy must 
have been. J Vince Louis, neverthe- 
less, was forced into the adoption 
of some of the most absurd and 
objectionable amongst them. Thus 
it was resolved that no one could bo 
received at the palace by the Presi- 
dent, even though known to 1 Vince 
l^ouis personally, without a formal 
jn'osentation, either by one of the cabi- 
net ministers, or l)y one of the ambas- 
sadors. Foreignm’s were informed that 
they eould not be jn'osented at the Ely- 
see JSourbon unless they had prc\ ious- 
ly l)cen presented at their respective 
courts. 

It is ditlieult to give an idea 
of the ridicule and disgu'st, which 
the aimounremeiit of thoNC meubures 
excited. Even the mouarehists, le- 
gitimists, and dynasties fRemsclves, 
scouted sucli ideas, at an epoch like 
Ibis, and it was loiully dedared that 
iieitlicr Ilcnri V. nor Louis Phlli|>pe 
himself wouUl ever have thought of 
enforcing such I’cguhitions, It vviuj 
saiil that the regime of the pre- 
sidential paliKM* should be in Iiurmony 
with the opinions of llu* day; and 
should be such as to conciliate hostile 

1 )arties, and to disarm envy and ina- 
ice. 'J'hus it was recommended that 
the utmost simjdieity should mark 
the intercourse of the President with 
society ; that his recc}ilions should be 
as exempt as possible IVoin all preten- 
sion to court etiquette, and modelled 
upon those of the ministers under tin. 
moiiarehs, rather tliau of nuuiarehs 
th(*mselves. 

Unfortuiuiicly fur the new IVesi- 
dent, there existed among the diplo- 


matic corps only two ambassadors 
extraordinary and ministers plenipo- 
tentiary — the IMarquis of Norinanl)}', 
aml)assa<lor of Great Britain, and the 
Duke of Sotomayor, ambassador^ of 
Spain. All the other diplomatists 
being ministers of inferior rank, ab- 
stained from interference, and the 
Duke of Sotomayor kept apart. The 
President, accordingly, as was re- 
ported at the time, fell, unavoidably, 
into the hands of the I^Iartpiis of Nor- 
manby, who became — as far, at li‘ast, 
as the sphere of his diplomat i(j action 
extended, and as far as tht» resigiia- 
liou of the Prince President permit- 
ted — the evil genius of that p(»rsonage. 

Tin’s Nobleman had llu* ill fortune 
in Paris to become the most unpopular 
ambassador within memory, as well 
with French as English. He incurred 
this odium in spite of liberal political 
O])inioiis, wliich would have recom- 
mended him to the rejiubJieaus and 
democrats, and in spite of a certain 
/tomie which would render him lu*- 
ccpiable to men of all classi*s, ami a 
certain desire t(i ple.ibC, manifi*steil 
Cbpecially to the sex. llis ebaractiu' 
was ill adapted to the ]>obitiou in 
which he was nlaeed ; his best in- 
tentions were always frustrated by 
some bungling infelicity in tlu‘ir evi*- 
eutiun ; his (Icifigns wore iiivariabl} 
better than his acts. His ambition 
being larger than his muh'iNiandiiig, 
he was eternally aiming at lieing snnu*- 
thiiig whu*h he was not — at saying 
something clever, which Invoke down 
in the utterance, anil at doing some- 
thing which, when done, dihap]n)inted 
himself, and oflendc'd others, being 
altogether unlike what he wished to 
do. His intenlioiis, in short, were, 
always ])ettcr lliau his abilities, and 
his deplorable want of tact and dis- 
cretion eontiniially rendered his good 
wishes abortive. 

People liavi* often compared him to 
the cow, wliich gav(* rich milk, but just 
as the pail was tilled, kicked it over. 

It is not that Lonl Normaiiby wants 
understandinir ; he has enough, and tv) 
Sparc, for the functions of his olHce. 

It is not that hi* without genius ; for 
although his endowments are iiifiuitely 
below his ])reteiisions, there are occa- 
sional iLishes di^c('rnlble by a c*aiulid 
and attoulive ob erver. llis failure 
.'ulst-s always from utter want of tact — 
from total d licioney of that promjit- 
ncNj of iudpm-nt, that jircsfvva 
tha< ready diserotioii which 
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arii in(lifipon‘«flL)e lo a diplonintist. 
United with these d<‘lccts, ho in haunt- 
ed hy a ineddlinfT spirit, fostered by 
the ahsenee. of real and serious affairs 
suificient to occupy his time. Never 
was the adajre that “ idleness is the 
mother of mischief” more truly ilkis- 
trated than in liis cfusc. The worst of 
it is, liowever, that in this instance the 
mischief damages those he desires to 
serve even more than himself. 

With these faults, it may. he easily 
conceived to how much prejudice the 
new rresidont would be exposed by 
the suggestions of such a eounsellor 
continually placed at liis elbow.* 

The ex]>oetations wliich were enter- 
tained of the revival of coinmeree, and 
the improvement of the linances, after 
the installation of the President, 
])r()ved altogetlwu’ uiifninided. A mo- 
mentary reaction took place, but it 
was only momentary. The collision 
bctweim tlie Prcisideut and his minis- 
tors, which broke, out the very week 
of his installation, and llui subsccpient 
antagonism manifested between tlieui, 
and between each of tlioui and the 
Assembly, soon dt‘stroyed the good 
eflects wnicli were about to ensue. 

Commerce again languished, and 
the funds dcelined. The utter want 
of confidence ill republican institutions 
cannot be more strongly’ manifested than 
in the change which has taken [dace in 
the value of public securities in the mar- 
ket since the llevolutioii of February. 


Before that event, the three per 
eents. stood at about 70» and the fnes 
from 115 to 120, They rapidly <h* 
dined from these prices to about 45, 
for the threes, and 75 for the fivifs. 
At one efioch, indeed, the threes 
went 08 low as 37, but this was mo- 
ineiitary. 

SinccFcbruary,they liavc fluctuiited 
between 40 and' 40, rare.ly exceeding 
the latter limit. The fives, at one 
moment, readied 70, but generally 
remained at a lower point. 

It a remarkable fiict that these 
prices are lower than those of other 
countries, even where a state of insur- 
rection and a degreci of disorganisation 
prevails. 

Thus, at the moment of writing 
these linos, the last (piotntion of the 
2^eapoIit/in fives was 82, while those 
of the. Frcncb fives arc at 75; yet the 
kingdom of NaphiS is distracted with 
civil war, Sicily has s(*parat.ed fi*om it, 
and is ruled by a [H’ovisioiial gov(;rn- 
ment ; the C-alahrias arc, in iiisiirroc- 
tion, and the capital itself (;onverted 
almost into a f(>rtrcss, the, windows of 
the royal ]>alace being built up, and 
loopholes for musketry substituted. 
Foriiign jiowcrs have even adopted a '' 
somewhat menacing attitude, and 
civil war and republican propagan- 
dism prevail on the frontier ; yet, 
with all this, the Neajiolitan fives 
fetch nearly JO per cent, more than 
the French fives. 


• The sort of acts which Iiave contributed to the unpopularity of Lord Nor- 
mauhy in Paris, are quite notorious in that capital, he following, which formed 
the conversation, for a time, in all the salons and the^alOs of the lioulevards, and 
which was the* subjoet of comiiiunt in all the journals, may be given as a spoeimeii. 

Soon after ho was installed in the embassy vacated by Lord Cowley, on the occa- 
sion of the Whigs’ accession to office, aspleiul^l entertainment was given by him, 
to which all tlic most ilistiiiguislKjd persons in French society were invited. "When 
the supper-rooms were tlirowii o])en, it was foun.l that besides the largo tables at 
which the bulk of the guests took their places, a small table was laid upon a raised 
dais, or platfown, above the level of the rest. To this table were invited, a 
certain select number of the higher members of tlie English nobility present. 
Not one French person shared in this honour ; but if they had, it would have 
have inmlo no difference in the effect produced. 

The inriigiiation of the guests was extreme, and many among thorn proposed a 
general departure. It was thought, however, better taste to pass the matter without 
notice at the moment. It is needless to say, however, that innumerable tongues were 
employed on such a topic during the following month. It was said at the time, in de-^^ 
fence of Lord Normanby, that the circumstance was not intemled trf) be otfensivo ; that 
the arrangement was made by the subordinate members of the^stablishraent ; and 
that the same proceeding had taken place, on like occasions, under previous ambas- 
sq^ors, without giving otlbnce, or calling forth rGinonstrance. If this were true, 
lioWever, it only sliowt*dthat there wan something in the manner of the personal 
arrangemc'iit of the affair , which created otfence, and excited censure, from which 
his predecessors were exempt. 
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The Editor of the Dublin University Magazine^ finding it quite impossi- 
ble to read and answer the innumerable conmiunications sent to him, gives 
notice that he will not undertake to read or return MSS. unless ho has 
ntimated to the writer his wish to have them forwarded for perusal. 


Dublin, January, 1849. 
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Our readers may remember an ele- 
gant volume, on tlie cemeteries and 
sepulchral antiquities of Etruria, by 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray, wliich was no- 
ticed in this Magazine about three 
years ago. VVe were unable to give 
Mrs. Gray all the applause we would 
willingly have awarded to an under- 
taking evincing so much learning of 
so rare a kind, in conse(|uence of her 
ill-judged efforts to sentimentalise the 
subject, and to invest with the charms 
of romance and of individual charac- 
ter, the half-forgotten names of tra- 
ditionary personages. Mrs. Gray’s 
work, however, opened an alluring 
subject; and the learned and candid 
writer who now delivers the results of 
his more deliberate researches in the 
same field, begins by a becoming ac- 
knowledgment of the merits of his 
fair and enthusiastic predecessor, 
whom he declares “deserving of all 
jiraise, for having first introduced 
Etruria to the notice of her country- 
men, and for having, by t^e graces of 
her &t}le, and the power of her imagi- 
nation, rendered a subject so prover- 
bially dry and uninviting as Antiquity, 
not only palatable, but highly aftrac- 
tive.” For our own jiart, we prefer 
the aspect of antiquity in which it 
presents itself, wearing the grave and 
decent gown of facts and argument ; 
but are rather repelled by the incon- 
gruous appearance it makes when it 
approaches us decked out in the mixed 
habiliments of the museum and the 
melodrama. This, however, is rather 
for us than for Mr. Dennis to say ; 
although a man of accuracy, patience, 
and industry, might reasonably repine 
at the errors in taste and treatment 


which had gone so far to compromise 
the just pretensions of his subj(*ct. 
The modtisty of Mr. Denni.s is not 
less worthy of remark than his can- 
dour. “ The object of this work,” 
he says, is not to collect the disjecta 
membra of Etruscan history, and form 
them into a whole, thongli it were 
possible to breathe into it Jresh spirit 
and life from the eloquent monuments 
that recent researches have brought to 
light : it is not to build up from these 
monuments any theory on the origin 
of this singular people, on the charac- 
ter of their language, or on tin* pe- 
culiar nature of their civilization : it 
is simply to set before the reader a 
mass of facts rglating to Etruscan re- 
mains, and, particularly, to afford to 
the traveller who would visit the 
cities and cemeteries of lOtruria such 
information as may prove of service, 
by indicating precisely what is now 
to be found on each site, whether 
local monuments, or those portnble 
relics which exist irTjiublie. museums, 
or in the hands of private collectors.” 
With pretensions so humble, little 
above those of the compiler of a guide- 
book, Mr. Dennis, nevertheless, has 
obliged the public of taste and learn- 
ing with an elegant, full, and truly 
erudite work, containing all that is 
known in fact, and suggestive of 
everything worth considering specu- 
latively, concerning the subject he has 
chosen. It is by no means beyond 
the bounds of probability, that some 
of the lost works of the ancients who 
wrote on the origin and history of the 
Etruscans may yet be discovered. 
Aristotle, Dionysius of Plalicarnassus, 
Theophrastus, Verrius Flaecu8,and the 
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Emperor Claudius, are severally al- 
leged to have written treatises on their 
laws and antiquities, and to have com- 
piled their annals and chronicles. But 
none of these works is now forthcom- 
ing ; and the historian and ethnologist 
is left to form his inductions respect- 
ing the early Etruscans from between 
thirty and forty words of their lan- 
guage^ which are all that antiejuity 
nas handed down to us associated 
i^with meanings, and from the sepul- 
chral and architectural remains of 
their cities. The latest anecdote 
touching their language with which 
we arc acrpiaiiited, "we find in one of 
Mr. Dennis’s notes. It is necessary 
to premise that the Etruscans are 
known to have had colonies and pos- 
sessions as far northward as the Khas- 
tian Alps. 

“ Muller entertained the hope, that in 
some secluded valley of the Orisons or 
of the Tyrol, a remnant of the old Rhm- 
tian dialect might be discovered, which 
would serve as a key to tlio Etruscan. 
He adds, that Von Ilormayr held the 
Sursclvish dialect ‘to be Etruscan. 
Within the last few years, Muller’s 
hope has been in some degree realised 
by the labours of a German scholar, 
who, though he has found no key to 
the interpretation of the Etruscan, Jias 
at least shown that soihe reiniianl s of a 
dialect very like it remain among the 
Alps of Rhmtia. In travelling, in 1842, 
among these Alps, he was struck with 
the strange-sounding names, on the 
high roads, as well as in the most se- 
cluded valleys. Mountains or villages 
bore the appellations of Tilisuiia, Blts- 
adona, Naturns, Velthurns, Schluderns, 
Schlanders, Villanders, Firmisaun, Si- 
milaun, Gufidaun, Altrans, Sistrans, 
Axams. Wherever he turned, these 
mysterious names resounded in his ears, 
and he took tliem to b«! the relics of 
some long perished race. He tested 
them by the Celtic, and could find no 
analogy ; but with the Etruscan he had 
more success, and found the ancient 
traditions of a Rhaeto-Etruria con- 
firmed. Like many of his countrymen, 
he rides his hobby too hard ; and seeks 
to establish analogies which none but a 
determined theorist could perceive. 
What resemblaiioo is apparent to eye 
or ear botwocii such words as the fol- 
lowing, taken almost at random from 
his tables ? Carcuna = Tschirgaiit ; 
Gaea = Tschatsch ; Velacarasa = Voll- 

f rbss ; Caluruna=: Goldrain ; Oalusa = 
ehleiss ; Calunnturusa = Schlanders ; 
Velavuna= Plawen.*’ 


Some of these are, doubtless, very 
Etruscan-sounding names; and it is 
certain that throughout ancient Rbm* 
tia there exist scattered remains of 
an Etruscan inhabitation — possibly, 
though we think not probably, of an 
Etruscan progress from the north to- 
wards Italy. Some of these Ilhmto- 
Etruscan reliques are rciircsentcd by 
Mr. Dennis — coarse and barbarous 
bronzes of men and animals, but evi- 
dently of the Tuscan typo, and in the 
jicculiar taste of that people. The re- 
markable successes which have lately 
attended philological research, and the 
successive discovery in Egypt, in Per- 
sia, and in Syria, of bilingual and tri- 
lingual records, by which keys, more 
or less comjdetc, have been obtained 
to tlic hicroglyjdiic, the cuneiform, 
and the Xantbian inscriptions, give 
us good Lope that a like cl no to this 
mysterious hingiiagci of the Etruscans 
may yet be jirocurcd. In fact, three or 
four inscjriptions, in Etruscan and La- 
tin, to all appearance bilingual, have 
been already discovered. They are, 
how'cvcr, unfortunately, too short to 
give ns more than th(‘, corr(‘spondences 
of proper names, and the inlormation, 
perhaps, that the let ter 1, or syllabic al, 
added to a prop(*r name, in the Etrus- 
(;an tongue, had the force of the Latin 
imtuSy “born at,” or “born of,” as — 

“ F. VOl.UMNIVH. A. F. VlOl.EKS CAFATl A. TIATT8.’* 

of which the Etruscan ccpii valent ap- 
pears to be — 

“ Tup. Vulimna Au. Cnphatinl.” 

Or in another — 

“ U- SKNTfVS. I.. F. ARIIIA. WATVS.'’ 

rendered in the Etruscan — 

“ (‘Uliit. Seitu. Arnthul." 

Or again — 

“C'AIVS. Ar.PlVS. A. F. CATNNIA. NA'jy^il." 

Thus represented : — 

“ UI. Alfui. Nuvi. Cainal.” 

Such are the slight helps on which 
antiquaries are glad to rely when the 
ordinary aids of written histories and 
surviving reliques of known languages 
fail (hem. In the meantime, and un- 
til some fortunate exjilorcr shall hap- 
pen — as sf’oncr or later some one cer- 
tainly will — on a bilingual inscription, 
which shall give equivalents for some- 
thing more than projier names and 
questionable formulas of patronymics, 
the three which we have cited will 
afford enough of matter for antiqua- 
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rian contention. The first Las> un- 
happily for US, been called in aid of 
that sad d(*lusion of an identit) be- 
tween the Etrus(an and the Irish, al- 
though piobably the last evidence 
which any one would have expected 
to see adducied for such a purpose. 
The last syllable of this unlucky word 

Velimna*’ is, it appears, Irish for 

w'Oinen,” and vea we suppose may be 
taken as J-iatin for “lamentation.” 
The “lamentations of women,” there- 
fore, aj)peared a very good interpre- 
tation for the word in sepulchral in- 
scriptions, and other places \^ere it 
0(5cuiTed without any Latin equiva- 
lent ; but this bilingual inscription 
stood inconveniently in the way ; and 
there remained nothing for the transla- 
tor, but either to part with his fmnimo 
ulalatu, or to disjiute the authenticity of 
the inscription. He could not dispense 
with the Irish cry ; it harmonised too 
absurdly well with the rest of the 
theory ; and so, in an ill hour for the 
reputation of Dublin in Etruscan lore, 
he declared the Latin half of Verinig- 
lioli’s iiiscriplion to be a forgery • or, 
(as is thii ])ctter method of description, 
when distdacing an inconvenience of 
this kind), “ a clumsy forgery.” We 
shall not mortify ourselves by extract- 
ing the severe and contemptuous re- 
jiuij’ks of Mr. Dennis, and of the af- 
fronted Italian, but must beg of their 
courtesy that, living in a laud of let- 
ters, they will not impute these un- 
heard-of follies to our city, or to any 
circle of scholars among us ; for w'e 
assure them “ the lamentations of the 
women” have been considered as la- 
mentable hizzarric and pemudossi here 
as there. 

'J'hose unfortunate translations have 
brought us into contempt in a|j the 
seat^of leai’uing. At Elorence 

“ Much inquiry has been made of late 
years by English travellers I'or a certain 
‘compass’ in this collection, by which 
the Etriiseans steered to Carusore Point, 
in the county of Wexford. The first 
party who asked for this met with a 
prompt reply from Professor Migliarini, 
the director of antiquities in Tuscany, 
He ordered one of his ofKcers to show 
the signori the Room of the Bronzes, 
and particularly to point out the Etrus- 
can compass. * Compass’ — hussola ! — 
the man stared and hesitated; but, on 
the repetition of the command, led the 
way, persuaded of his own ignorance, 
and anxious to discover the article 


with which he was Hot acquainted. The 
search was fruitless ; no compass could 
be discerned, and the English returned 
to the piofessor, compUming of the 
mill’s stupidity Whereon the profes- 
sor wont with the party to the room, 
and taking down a certain article, exhi- 
bited it as the compass. ^Diamine!' 
cried the man, * I always took that for 
a lamp — an eight-branched lamp,' not 
daring to dispute the professor's word, 
though strongly doubting his serious- 
ness. * Know then, in future,’ said 
Migliarini, * that this has been disco- 
vered by a learned Englishman to be an 
“ Etrusco-Plupniciaii nautical compass," 
used by the Etruscans to steer by on 
their voyages to Ireland, which was a 
colony of theirs ; and this inscription, 
written in pure Irish or Etruscan, which 
is all the same thing, certifies the fact — 
“In the night on a voyage out or 
home in sailing happily always in 
clear weather is known the course of 
going.” ’ ” 

Had our author, says Mr. Dennis, 
personally inspected this rolique, in- 
stead of trusting to illustrations, which 
all present but one view of it, he 
must have conTessed it an fight- 
branched lamp, with the holes for the 
wicks, and the reservoir for tlu* oil. 
The inscription seems to be merely the 
patronymic name of the owner, and, 
possibly, the last word may signify t hat 
he was the son of some one called 
Phmnissa. “3/?'. Suthil, Vvlthuri, Thu^ 
ra. Turce, Au. Velthuri. PhnisuuV* 

A great part of the plain of ancient 
Etruria is now comprehendeil within 
the sterile district which lies near 
Rome and on the coast towards Leg- 
horn. The unwholesome oharaeti'r of 
that part of the Cainpagna immediately 
adjoining the city, is alleged to be of 
immemorial notoriety ; and the ill re- 
pute of the Tuscan shore in this jiarti- 
cular was known to IHiiiy ; but what- 
ever may have been the extent of the 
evil in ancient days, it is certain that 
a large tract of the Etruscan territory 
has been altered in air and soil since 
the time when Veii ami Cmre were 
flourishing cities. All the old sites of this 
vast population arc now almost uniti- 
habitable from malaria. It would seem 
as if, whenever population increases to 
the extent reijuiring extensive sewer- 
age, there malaria will sooner or later 
be found. If the sewers of London 
were stopped for a week, the conse- 
quence would probably be a plague ; 
and if any catastrophe laid London in 
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ruins, the offal contained in its sewers 
alone would infect the earth through 
a district of a hundred square miles 
for centuries to come. In a country 
inhabited only to the extent necessarjr 
for agriculture, the whole offal of ani- 
mal life is taken up in vegetable re- 
production, and no accumulation of 
noxious matter takes place ; but when 
a people, by coinnicrcc and manufac- 
tures, as the English, or by con(|uest 
and the enjoyment of tribute from sub- 
ject states, us the piratical Etruscans, 
crowd their territory with a population 
greater than suffices for the occupation 
of the soil by the usual methods of hus- 
bandry, there, no matter how effective 
their systems of sewerage, each year 
adds to the hidden material of mischief 
accumulating beneath the surface^ and 
when war,or famine, or nationaldisastcr 
of any kind once overwhelms such a 
state, the spot pays for its temporary 
excess of human inhabitation by a cor- 
responding period of desertion and of 
exclusion from human sojourn. Such a 
process of compensation <loes truly ap- 
pear to have taken jilace in some of the 
most crowded sites of life. The plain 
of Troy, the valley of the Xanthus, the 
site of Nineveh, these plains of Etru- 
ria, once studded with populous cities, 
and crowded with villas and factories, 
are all now desolate aqd debarred from 
the permanent residence of man. But 
to whatever extent the causes above 
suggested may have operated in the 
sterilization of the Caiiipagna of Home, 
and the Tuscan Maremma, there have 
been other, and, wc apprehend, more 
effective influences at work in the very 
body of the soil, which appears to have 
become impregnated with saline and 
sulphureous deposits, breathed upward 
from some subterranean volcanic action. 
The reader, however, who supposes the 
Maremma forbidden to the traveller 
at all times of the year, is much mis- 
taken : — 


** In summer alone it is unhealthy ; 
from October to May it is as free from 
noxious vapours as any other part of 
Italy, and may be visited and explored 
with perfect impunity. Further,” says 
Mr. Oenuis, “ it has excellent roads ; 
public conveyances bring it into regular 
communication with Leghorn, Siena, 
and Florence ; and, in winter at least, 
its accommodations arc as good as will 
be found on most bye-roads in tho Tus- 
can State.’* 


[Marcli} 

Mr Dennis unites to antiquarian 
accuracy a love of nature and capa* 
city for enjoyment, which impart a 
highly agreeable variety to his work. 
A mere antiquary is sometimes not un- 
justly caricatured in works of fiction 
and on the stage, as a dry and petty 
pedant, eagerly bent on unimportant 
speculations ; and one of the methods 
by which ignorance, in the chair 
of tho public instructor, often seeks 
to carry itself off, is an impudent 
ridicule of anti(|uarian pursuits. But 
the philosophic antiquary is the true 
fathe/ of history. All he deals in 
speaks of man and of man’s progress, 
and is all subservient to the better 
acquaintance of man with man, and 
with himself. The wise antiquary docs 
not love dust or rust for their own 
sake, but for the sake of the humane 
uses to which the knowledge buried 
beneath them may be applied. It 
is for the sake of the fresh face of 
youth, that it may be irradiated 
with the light of love and know- 
ledge, that the true antiquary pores 
over tho mouldering images ol^ buried 
forms of society, lost arts, and forgot- 
ten achievements. Without objects 
and sympathies such as these, he is 
but a dealer in the old wares of time, 
and justly open to the ridicule of pet- 
ty satirists but a little less learned than 
himself. But Mr. Dennis is an anti- 
tjuary of the humanities — a man full 
of love for tlie lace of man and of na- 
ture, and capable of the heartiest en- 
joyment of both — a man well read 
also in the j>olite letters of our own 
day as well as in the learning of the 
ancient wusld ; and we go forth with 
him on the “woods and wastencss 
wide” of the Maremma, as with an en- 
joying and enjoyable Iricnd, as well as 
guiifc and instructor : — 

“ My read lay through tho level of 
the Maremma, where, for some miles, 
everything was in a state of primitive 
nature ; a dense wood ran w'ild over the 
plain; it could not bo called a forest, 
lor there was scarcely a tree tw(*nfy 
feet in height, hut a tall underwood of 
tamarisk, lentiscus, myrtle, dwarf cork- 
trees, and numerous shrubs unknown 
to me, fostered by the heat and moisture 
into an extravagant luxuriance, and 
matted together by parasitical plants of 
various kinds. Here a break offered a 
peep of a stagnant lagoon — there of the 
sandy Tombolo, with the sea breaking 
over it; and above the foliage 1 could 
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see the dark crests of Monte Calvi on 
the one hand, and the lofty promontory 
of Populonia on the other. Habitations 
there were none in this wilderness, save 
one lonely house on a rising ground. If 
a pathway opened into the dense thickets 
on either hand, it was the track of the 
wild beasts of tho forest. Man seemed 
here to have no dominion. Tho boar, 
the roebuck, the buffalo, and wild cattle 
have the undisputed range of the jungle. 
It was the * ivoods and wasteness wide * 
of this Maremroa that seized Dante’s 
imagination when ho pictured tho In- 
fernal Wood, inhabited by the souls of 
suicides : — • 

■ ■ ‘ un liojwo 

Che da ncBsun Hcntiuro cm bcgnato. 

Non froiidi verdi, niii <11 (‘olcir to8<‘o ; 

Xon rami srhietti, ina nodopi e 'iivoitt; 

Non pomi v' enin, inu Btecchl con topco. 

Non han bI iispri etorpl, iid r 1 fcilti 

Quelle flere aelvcggi:, die 'u odio hanno 

Tra Cccina o Corncto i luoghi colti.* 

After some miles there were a few 
traces of cultivation — strips of land by 
the road-side redeemed from the waste, 
and sown wdth corn ; yet, like the clear- 
ings of American backwoods, still stud- 
ded with stumps of trees, showing the 
struggle with which nature had been 
subdued. At this cool season the roads 
had a fair sprinkling of travellers — 
labourers going to work, and not a few 
pedlars. indispensal)le beings in a region 
that produces nothing but fish, flesh, 
and fuel. 

“ But the population is temporary 
and noinade, consisting of woodcutters, 
agricultural labourers, and herdsmen, 
and those who minister to their wants. 
These colonists — for such they may 
strictly be called — are from distant parts 
of the Duchy, mostly from Fistojaand the 
northern districts ; and they come down 
to these lowlands in tho autumn to cut 
wood and make charcoal, ^e prime du- 
ties of tho Maremnia labourer. In May, 
at the commencement of the summer 
heats, the greater part of them emigrate 
to the neighbouring mountains, re- 
turn to th(‘ir homes ; but a few linger 
four or five weeks longer, just to gather 
in the scanty harvest, where there is 
any, and then it is sauve qui peut^ and 
‘ the devil take the hindmost.’ No one 
remains in this deadly atmosphere who 
can in any way crawl out of it ; even 
* the birds and tho very flies’ are said, 
in the emphatic language of the South- 
ron, to abandon tho plague-stricken 
waste. Follonica, which in winter has 
two or three hundred inhabitants, has 
scarcely half-a-dozen souls left in the 
dog-days, beyond the men of the coast- 
guard, who are doomed to rot at their 
posts. Such, at least, is the report 
given by the natives ; how far it is co- 
loured by southern imaginations, I leave 
to others to verify, if they wish it. My 


advice, however, for that season would 
be — 

— * Has terras, Italique hanr Iftorls onm, 

Effoge { cuncta mails habitantur moenia 

for tho sallow emaciation or dropsical 
blo.itcdness, so often seen along this 
coast, confirms a great part of the tale, 
111 October, when the sun is losing his 
power to create miasma, the tide of po- 
pulation begins again to flow towards 
the Maremma.” 

This, however, is all still life, or, at 
least, the aspect of crude nature. While 
we are in the wastes we shitll, therefore, 
transport our readers to the Campagna 
nearer Rome, where Mr. Dennis will 
introduce us to a scene of Italian 
shepherd-life. We are now near the 
site of the ancient Veii: — 

“ Occasionally, in my wandorings on 
this^ite, I have entered, either from 
curiosity or for shelter, one of tho ca- 
panne scattered over the downs. These 
are tall, conical, thatched huts, whitih 
the shepherds make their winter abode. 
For in Italy, the low lands being gene- 
rally unhealthy in summer, the flocks 
are driven to the mountains about May, 
and as soon as the great heats arit pa^t 
are brought back*to the richer pastures 
of the plains. It is a curious sight — tho 
interior of a eapanna — and affoi’ds an 
agreeable diversity to tho antiquity- 
hunter. A little boldness is rcipiisile 
to pass through tho pack of dogs, whito 
as iiew-dropt la^bs, but large and fierce 
as wolves, which, were the shepherd 
not at hand, would tear in pieces who- 
ever might venture to approach the hut ; 
but with one of the pecoraj for a Tcmcer, 
nothing is to be feared. The capanne 
are of various sizes. One 1 entered, 
not far from Veii, was thirty or forty 
feet in diameter, and fully as high, 
propped in tho centre by tw'o rough 
masts, between which a lo>le was left 
in the roof for tho escape of smoke. 
Within the door lay a large pile of Iambs 
— there might be a hundred — killed that 
morning, and already flaytMl, and a num- 
ber of shepherds were busied in operat- 
ing on the carcases of others ; all of 
which were to be dispatched forthwith 
to the Roman market. Though a fierce 
May sun blazed without, a huge fire 
roared in the middle of the hut ; but 
this was for the sake of the ricotta^ which 
was being made in another part of tho 
eapanna. Here stood a huge caldron, 
full of boiling ewes’ milk. In a warm 
state this curd is a delicious jelly, and 
has often tempted me to enter a eapanna 
in quest of it, to the amazement of the 
pecoraj, to whom it is ' vilior alga.’ Lord 
of the caldron, stood a man dispensing 
ladles^full of the rich simmering mess 
to his fellows, as they brought their 
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bowlB for their morning’s allowance; 
and he varied his occupation by pouring 
the same into cc*i*tain small baskets, the 
serous parts iiiniiing off through the 
wicker, and the im sidue (aUing as it 
cooled. On the same board stood the 
cheeses previously made from the cream. 
Jn this hut lived twenty-five men, their 
nether limbs clad in goat-skins, with 
the hair outwards, realising the satyrs of 
ancient fable ; but t hey had no nymphs to 
tease, nor shepherdesses to woo, and 
never 

* Slit all duy 

rinyingoTi pipes of corn, ninl versing love 
To umurouH riiillida I’ 


They were a band of celibats, without 
the vows. In such huts they dwell all 
the year round, flaying lambs, or shear- 
ing sheep, ]i\ingon bread, ficotfa, and 
water, \ery rarely tasting moat or wine, 
and sleeping on shelves ranged round 
the hut, like berths in a ship’s cabin. 
Thus are the dreams of Arcadia dis- 
pelled by realities !” 

These Homan pastors with their fierce 
dogs recall the penns and guardian 
mastiffs of the heroic Swine-herd of 
Ulysses : — 


Tw(‘lve penns there were wdlhin, all side by side ; 
hairs for the sw'ine, and fast immured in each 

Lay fifty pr(*giiarit femahis on the floor 

'^I'he males all slept without, less numerous far, 
7'Iunned by the princely wooers at their feast. — 

Four mastiff's in adjoining kennels lay. 

Resembling wild beasts, iiourisbed at the board 

Of the illusfrious steward of the styes 

IJiniself sat filling .sandals to his feet, 

Carv(‘(l from a stained ox-hide. 

Soon as these clamorous watch- dogs the approacii 
SaAv of Ulysses, baying loud they ran 
Toward him. lie, as over, well advised, 

Siiuattod, and lot his staff fall to the ground. 

. • . . * Rut the sw'ain, 

Following his dogs in luaste, sprung through the porch, 
To his assistance, letting fall the hide ; 

With chiding voice and vollied stones, he soon 
Droio tliem apart ” 


The main ioaturcs ortilb remain, lik(5 
the passions and chief necessities ofinan- 
kiiid, thesame in all ages. No invenli(»n 
for the production of man’s daily bread 
has yet superseded the plough. Country 
life has still its sbe])lierds and milk- 
maids, and each of us u ho has flic happi- 
ness to possess a liau<|uil mind, and to 
live in the. oomitry, may say, “1, too, in 
Arcadia.” Tbejiuhtoi sof theCampagna 
Avill jirobabl y be found in tlieir boothies 
eating boiled milk a thousand years 
hence as ])rimilively as now, perhaps 
more jiriinitively than in the da}s 
w'hen the magniliceiit and populous 
Vcii , looked dow n on the same plain 
from the neighbouring heights of the 
Isola F'arnese. 

AVhat appearance these great ci- 
ties may have presented we can 
now only guess from the remains 
of their walls and cemeteries. All 
:mti(|uity tells us that as the world 
has growm older, the care bestowed ou 
sepulchral monuments lias diminished. 
The cities of h^gypt and Ktruria, built 
^or the sojourn of the living, have dis- 
appeared, but their necropolises still 


defy llie tooth of lime. It will not be 
so with any of the nations of the 
modern world. Fere la (.'liaise, will ne- 
ver preserve the memory of the site of 
J^aris ; nor the cemetery at (.Uasiie- 
vin point to the fiilure traveller the 
lilace wIktc once liad stood the metro- 
])olIs of llvi* Irish. Even llie rude 
1 ’el tie limes Inive bequeathed to us 
sepulchral monuments whieh will pro- 
bably out last our (!ostlicst public build- 
ings.*- 

Ill one of the oldest sites of Italy, 
Satnniia — a name reealling the Sa- 
turnia of the earliest traditions 

of Koiium story — Mr. Dennis disco- 
vcriid a number of tombs of this last de- 
scription, Avhicli ar(j probably the old- 
est Celiie monuments in existence, in 
this division of the world ; for we sup- 
pose there can be little doubt that the 
CeltJc preceded the otlicr tribes in 
Italy, as els(*where throughout western 
Eurojie. Satiiriiia is situated about 
twenty miles from the sea, midway be- 
tween the Ombrone and the Lago di 
Jlolsena. We are not aware of any 
previous account of this remote spot in 
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any writer more recent than Cluver, 
who merely mentions it as retaining 
the name wriich it had uncier its Pelas- 
gic ocrupiors prior to the Tiojaii war : 
" Nonieu integrum liodicque retiiiet in 
minis.’* For a description of the old 
place itself, and of the wild yet pleas- 
ing route by which our author ap- 
proached it, wo iiiiist refer to Mr. 
Dennis’s pages ; but the matter which 
will chielly interest the readers of this 
paper has reference to a locality at 
some distance from the walls on the 
road to Itiisell.'c, where Mr. Dennis 
iliscoverod a number of twomlech tombs, 
in all respecis identical with one class 
of that descri[)tion of monuments of 
very fi‘e<|uent occurrence throughout 
Brittany and the British islands. We 
mean that form of covered cromlech, 
such as Dr. ]*etrie has illustrated in 
his ])aper on the remains at northern 
IMoy-tuiro, where the tumulus is 
raised over a stone chamber, cover- 
ed in with a single stone, and (hero, 
a,t Salnrnia) in one instance sur- 
rounded liy a circle of^‘ stones pitches! 
on end.” Of such stone cii'cles, en- 
circling sepul(!hral tiimnli, Pausanias 
has recorded two examples in An- 
cient O recce. Mr. Dennis, how- 
ever, obscrv(Ml but one of the tu- 
muli at Piano di Palma, surrounded 
by a stone circle ; but conjectures, 
fi'om the smaller size of the stones so 
employed, that the peasantry may 
have efiri’ied away the surrounding 
stones from the others : — 

“ 'I he tombs,” he says, “ arc .sunk hut 
little helow the snrbice, beoiuise each i.s 
inclosed in a tumulus — th^ earth being 
piled around, so as to conceal all but the 
ct»ver-ht«»ne.s, which may liave been alsr> 
orifriiially I uried. In many instances 
the earth has be(‘n n-movod or viashed 
away, .so as to leave the structure stand- 
ing above tlie sarCace. Hcrti the eye i.s 
starth'd by the .striking resemblance to 
the eromlecbs of our own country; — 
not that 0!'(‘ such luonunu'ut is actually 
standing above the ground iii an entire 
state; l)iit remove the earth from any 
one of tliose with a .si igh* cover-stone, 
and in the three upright slabs, wdth their 
shedving, overlapping lid, vou have the 
exact eoiinlcrpart of Kit’s dotty House, 
and other like familiar antiquities of 
Britain. ... In some of the cromlechs, 
moreover, w'hich are inclosed in tumuli, 
long passages laid with upright slabs, 
and roofed in with others laid horizon- 
tally, have been found ; whether the si- 
milar passages in those tombs of Satur- 
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n?a were also covered in, cannot now be 
determined.” 

In one of the notes (all full of curious 
learning) with which Mr. Dennis’s 
text ivS accomjianied, wc find the col- 
lected notitin of all the. foreign croni>* 
Icclis yet discovered. Our author con- 
jectures that these retains do not ne- 
cessarily import a national identity 
among the tribes who so entombed 
their dead; arguing that a mode of 
interment so simple would naturally 
suggest itself to all tribes at a certain 
stage of their progress out of barbti- 
rism. This is iiiore reasonable, than the 
^ntasiic reveries of some naturalists, 
who would have the stone monuments 
of Brittany to be the re.sult of a process 
of disi ntegration in the rock ; but there 
is too much niguhirity and method in 
the arrangements of lli(» croiiilcch- 
tombs, with their approaching passages 
and cinctures of pillar 8tone.s, to be 
the sugge.stion of a mere similarity in 
social circumstances. T’liey would 
seem to be the traces of a wide-spread 
early family, which had proceeded west- 
ward from Asm by a double route, 
through Scythia and Scandinavia on 
the quo hand, and by tlu^ slumps of the 
Mediterranean on the other. Stayed 
by the Atlantic, and ] messed (ui by 
succeeding waves of population, tlow- 
ing from the .same prolilic centre of 
existence, they have gradually di.sap- 
pcared before the faces of a more en- 
ergetic race ; but they still fdl the At- 
lantic coasts of Spain and (Jaul, and 
pc.ophi the western half of the British 
island.^. *l'he. Atlantic now no longer 
oppose.s a barrier to tluiir cscaj)e, and 
they begin to constitute a large j>ro- 
portion of the populat ion of the N(^w 
World. Here also, in pr(»(*(‘ss of time, 
the struggle for existence will arise on 
the fiilIy-j)opulated fields of Oregon 
and Oalitbrnia, and the Oelt, pursued 
round the world by more hihorioiis ri- 
vals, may ultimately li!iv(‘ to seek tlio 
simple subsistence w hich contents him 
ill the old scats of hi.s Asiatic forefa- 
thers. In the meantime, let ns turn 
to the traces of Lis progros.s, which he 
seems already to have left in the course 
of his earlier journeyings, as we find 
them collected in the note of Mr. Den- 
nis : — 

“ How numerous thc.so monuments 
are in the British Isles is well known. 
They are found also on the Continent 
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of Europe, particularly in the north of 
France ; and also in the Spanish Penin- 
sula, though to wh^t extent they exist 
there is unknown, as the antiquities of 
that land have been little investigated 
(see Borrow’s * Bible in Spain,’ cbap. 
vii.) On the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean they are particularly abundant. 
Besides the other two sites in Etruria, 
they are found in Sardinia and the Bal- 
earics; and it may not be generally 
known that they exist in abundance in 
the Regency of 'funis, ancicMitly the ter- 
ritory of Carthage, as I learn from the 
notes and sketches of Mr. Catherwood, 
who has penetrated far into that unex- 
plored region, and possesses artistic re- 
cords of its monuments of such value 
and interest, as to demand puhlicatiot# 
From these documents 1 learn that tho 
tombs of tlie African desert exactly ac- 
cord, in construction and measurements, 
w'it.i the better-known monuments of 
this character. The three* sites on which 
he found them were Sidi Boosi, to the 
north-east of IJydrah, Welled Ayar, and 
Lheys. At the first place they were 
particularly numcruus. 1 am not aware 
that any liavebcen discovered in Greece, 
but in Asia they are not wanting. Cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles describe a group 
of them on the bankk of the Jordan. 

* Holy Ijand,’ p. 00, Colon. Libr. edit. 
They arc said also to have been found 
among tho mountains of the Caucasus, 
and on the steppes of Tartary ; and re- 
cent researches liave thought them to 
light in tho Presidency ot Mail r as. For in 
a letter read at tlio Asiatic Society, Jan. 
17th, 1846, Captain Newbold slated that 
near Chittoor, in North Arcot, he liad 
seen a square mile of ground covered 
with such monuments, mostly opened 
and destroyed hy the natives for the 
sake of the blocks which composed 
them, yet a few remained entire, to tes- 
tify to the character of the rest. In 
them were found sarcophagi, with the 
bones of the dead, and pottery of red 
and black ware. They were here paved 
with a large slab, and entered by a cir- 
cular hole in one of the upright slabs, 
which formed the walls,” 

The contest for nntiquity between 
E^ypt and India is still undctenniiuid. 
'liie Indian claims, however, which 
were for some time unduly discredited, 
appear lately to have obtained renewed 
respect. Tnc exorbitant demands on 
European admiration made on their 
behalf by the Orientalists of the last 
century, excited a corresponding ex- 
cess of incredulity in the beginning of 
this. Our divines, also, appear to 
have supposed that in discrediting their 


sacred books, new proofs were gained 
of the authenticity of ours. Hence, 
when Mr, Bentley p'-odudled his argu- 
ment for the recent forgery of their as- 
tronomical treatises, it was at once ac- 
cepted as a demonstration, to doubt 
which was in some degree impious. 
Yet nothing could be more delusive 
than Bentley’s argument, which was : 
that the tables must have been forged 
at the time of least average error in 
all their calculations, instead of select- 
ing the one point where the calcula- 
tions seemed to come right ; since the 
concocters of forged tables would at 
least take care that their reckonings 
should tally with the truth in their 
own time ; and as, in fact, the calcula- 
tions of those tables do tally with the 
truth in a.d. 490. Bentley’s sophism, 
however, has been acquiesced in with 
a superstitions respect for upwards of 
half a C(‘ntury ; but the discovery of 
the Arabic treatise of Albironi, the co- 
temporary of Moh.'imed of Ghusnee, in 
which these tables aro (juoted, and 
their compilation referred to the an- 
cient epoch, displaces the whole- for- 
gery-theory, and remits us back to tho 
innocent facJ, that at or about the end 
of tho fifth century, the Hindoo astro- 
nomers had made considerabh* advances 
in their science — a fact which it was in 
no way necessary, for any jiurpose of 
religion or morals, lo have disjmted. 
We observe that ihese allegations of 
forgery arc rarely ri'sorted to for inge- 
nuous ])nri)()scs : still more rarely do 
we find the forgery sati^faelorily fixed 
to a particular time, though nothiiiir is 
more common than to lu'ar the excla- 
mation — ‘^piil that is afoj’gery of the 
sixth — a forgery of the tenth — a forgery 
of the twelfth century I” — the subject- 
matter, in nine cases out of ten, lH‘ing 
no fis.'gcry at all, but an inconvenient 
historical testimony, which tlie accusing 
writer finds himself not suflicicutly 
learned to reconcih; with the tenor of 
cotemporary evidences. 

But we are here in the country of a 
famous forger, Fra Giovanni Naiini, 
couimunly known as Annio of 
terbo, a Honiinican monk, who lived 
in the fifteenth century, and furnished 
inatier I’or much of* the scholastic 
discussion of the sixteenth, by his 
pretended discovery of fragments of 
various ancient wTiters — Berosus, Ma- 
netho, Metasthenes, Archilocus, Xeno- 
phon, Fabius Pictor, Cato, Antoni- 
nus, with alleged portions of new 
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authors not before known. His mo-i 
tive for these enormities was merely 
the desire to exalt the antiquity^ and 
magnify the primitive importance of 
his native town. The same motive, 
Mr. Dennis observes, “has ascribed 
to many of the cities of Spain a foun- 
dation by Japhet or Tubal-Cain ; and 
to this foolish partiality we owe many 
a bulky volume replete with do^niali- 
(*al asscitions, distortions of history, 
nnwnrranted leadings, or interpreta- 
tions of ancient writers, and sometimes 
even blackened with that foulest of 
literary crimes — forgery.” YA Viter- 
bo, notwithstanding all the unholy zeal 
of Fra Giovanni in its favour, retains 
but few traces of anti(piity, and is 
hardly worth a visit of the Etruscan ex- 
plorer. Some rock-cut tombs, sewers, 
and a portion of a bridge of question- 
able origin, arc the only objects pre- 
tending to an ante-lloinan antiquity. 
But the tablet of King Desiderio, one 
of Annio’s alleged fabrications, may 
be seen in the Palazzo Connnunale, 
as well as another of those ingenious 
devices of our Dominican, known as 
the Tabula Cibellaria, by which he 
sought to make it appear that his town 
was as ancient as Corytns, or earlier 
than the foundation (not to speak of 
the siege) of Troy. Strange perver- 
sion of the sentiment of local attach- 
ment ! 

But Annio’s Viterban forgeries 
must not divert us too long from 
those authentic evidences of ancient 
times, the tombs, from which we have 
strayed into this digression. In jiass- 
iiig from the cromlech tumuli of Sa- 
turnia to the sepulclira^chambers of 
the Etruscans, we step over the boun- 
dary between barbarism and a consi- 
derably advanced state of civilisation. 
In the cromlech, even here, and ilf Gaul 
or Britain, where such constructions 
have been carried to the greatest mag- 
nitude, and adorned with the utmost 
skill of their architects, we find no 
trace of al])habctlcal knowledge, and 
only very rude approaches to ideogra- 
phic representations. The spirals, zig- 
zags, and semblances of shields, wheels, 
and palm-branches, observed at New- 
grangc, ’br at Lockmariaker, arc pos- 
sibly to be found also at Saturnia, 
at Chittoor — if Captain Newbold’s 
observation can be depended on — or 
wherever else the same type of tomb 
may be repeated ; but the Etruscans, 
from whatever part of the world they 
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camp — and all the weight of evidence 
is that they came from Lydia — arrived 
in Italy a comparatively polished pea* 
pie, possessing a complex system of 
theology, a knowledge of alphabetic 
writing, and great skill in the con- 
structive arts. They were architects, 
navigators, manufacturers, and alpha- 
betical writers. Their religion, wnat- 
ever may have been its particular 
tenets, taught them, at all events, to 
pay a peculiar respect 1o their dead, 
and to construct their tombs splen- 
didly and durably. They appear also, 
in the construction and arrangement 
of their sepulchres, to have adhered, 
to a great extent, to the niodcd of the 
houses of the living. Hence, ns we 
have said, the transition from the. Cel- 
tic, or, if you will, rclaagic tumulus, 
with its rude, unhewn uprights ami 
cover-stones — and possibly there as 
here, with its shallow rudimentary sar- 
cophagus, and its spiral and zig-zag 
carvings — to the Elrnscan sepiilchnU 
mansion, cut in the rock, or built un- 
der its mole of masonry, with its hall, 
its ante* chamber, its seats, benches, 
painted cornicesi and raftered ceiling, 
is like passing from the hut of the sa- 
vage to the dwelling of the civilised 
man. We will not be understood, 
howcvcjr, as representing all the Etrus- 
can tombs qpder this (h3seriptioii. 
ISIany of them — those, ])robubly, of 
the poorer classes — consist merely ol’ a 
deep niche cut in the scarped face of 
the rock, without doorway or fu(;ade 
of any kind : others have t he a])crture 
decorated with a moulding ; others 
with a cornie(3d moulding and door ; 
others, again, with pcilimented and 
<*arved entablatures ; and among those 
which are excavated under ground, or 
built beneath the covering of a tope 
or mole of masonry, some consist ol a 
single chamber, others of a chamber 
with a hall, others, again, of several 
apartments with galleries and laby- 
rinths, such as we have lately noticed 
in connexion with the subject of k(‘- 
pulchral architecture generally. But 
the house-like arraiigcments are those, 
which will most interest the readi‘r. 
These are found strikingly exempli- 
fied at Cervetri, the Ctcre of the an- 
cients, mother of the Caremonia of Pa- 
gan, and to a great extent of Christian, 
Slome. Cervetri, about midway be- 
tw^een Home and Civita Vocchia, is a 
compact little town, seati*d in a valley 
between two insulated hills, the more 
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southern of which was occupied by the 
ancient city, and the more northern 
by its Neoroj>olis. This latter cmi- 
ncncCj called the Banditaccia, and 
comprisinrr fully forty times the area 
of the modern town, is laid out in 
streets and avenues of tombs, and 
presents all the appearance of a city 
of sepulchres: — 

** This Banditaccia is a singular place 
— a Brobdignag warren, studded with 
mulc-hillb. it confirmed the impression 
L had received at Bieda and other sites, 
that the conioteries of the Etruscans 
■were often intentional representations of 
tlioir cities. Here were ranges of tombs 
hollowed in low cliffs, rarely more than 
fifteen fec*t high, not piled one on an- 
other, as at Bieda, but on the same level, 
facing each other as in streets, and 
bometinios branching off laterally into 
smaller lam^s or alleys. In one part 
was a spacious square or piaz/.n, sur- 
rounded by tombs instead of houses. . . , 
Witliiii the tombs the analogy was pre- 
served. Many had a largo central cham- 
ber, with others of a smaller sizi* open- 
ing upon it, lighted by windows iii the 
wall of roek, which served as a partition. 
This central ohamher represented the 
afrium of Etruscan houses, w lienee 
it was borrowed by tlio Romans; and 
the chambers around it the tnvlnua\ 
for each had a bench, of rock round 
three of its sides, on which the dead had 
lain, lecliningin effigy, as at a bun(|uet. 
The ceilings of all the chambers had 
the usual beams and ratters hewn in the 
rock.” 

To complete the resemblance, the 
(‘hamber is oeoiisionally furnished, nut 
only with its tricliniiiin of couches, 
ranged round the wall, but with chairs 
and footstools carved out of the 
rock. Thi* ceilings also sometimes ex- 
hibit the iinitalion, in stone, of >vickcr 
earpeiitry-work, and the walls of pa- 
nelling. Tn sonic cases a jiillar in 
the chief apartment supports a stoiie- 
earved beam, to which the imitation- 
rafters of the roof slope up from each 
side wall, indicating that the etlilice so 
imitated consisted <»f but one story. 
On the whole, from these interiors 
we may form a tolerably aoeurate idea 
of the arrangeni(‘nts of an aneient 
Etruscan dwelling-house ; as, from the 
various m*ticles found in the tombs, 
we may of their furniture, arms, or- 
naments, and utensils. But the paint- 
ings on the walls make us acquainted 


with their manners, and let us very 
fully into their notions of life, and 
death, aiM human destiny. 

They ajipear to have been an ex- 
tremely luxurious people, addicted in 
life to wine, feasting, dancing, and 
dalliance, and unwilling to forget their 
enjoyments oven in the grave. For the 
walls of these tombs are very gene- 
rally covered with roiirosentations of 
banquets and carousals, in which, con- 
trary to the practice at Greek enter- 
tainments, the wives of the con circs 
arc seqp reoliniiig beside IIkmii, and 
partake of their sepulchral jollity. 
Some of the Italian antitjuaries, how- 
ever, are too strongly imbued with 
Greek notions to admit that these fe- 
male tigures can be other than courte- 
sans, and exclaim against the scandal 
of supposing that staid matrons should 
a])pear, lik(‘ modern Knglisliwonien or 
Freiieliwomcn, at table with their hus- 
bands. But the dancing-girls, and 
other female figures of that class, 
who arc also occasionally introduced 
ill these scenes, differ too evidently 
from ihc M‘date and modest occu- 
pants of the bamjucling couches 
to leave that opinion any reasonable 
show of probability. 'Fhe festal cha- 
racter of these anomalous scones was 
carried even further in tin* elligics 
of the dead, which ri‘elined on the 
stone eoiiclies siiiTouiiding the sepul- 
chral chamber. With gobleth in their 
bands, and brows ero'vvned with chap- 
lets, these imagt‘s of deceasml vo- 
lupiuai’ies, still present the as])(*cr of 
enjoyment. A trainjuil luxurious ease 
pervades their limbs and couiitciianees. 
Battles, dea h-strinj:gl(‘s, gorgoiis, and 
cliimevas, gritlins, and (•(‘utaurs, fill 
the panellings of the stone couches 
on "v^Jiicli they repose, with forms of 
vehement action, of wrath ainl ter- 
ror ; but they lic' easily and peacefully, 
like satiated guests, who having used 
all that was good at the table of life, 
leav<* otluirs to eonsuino, in wrath and 
siilferiug, the dregs and bitter 3*em- 
nants. Such a group of s(‘pulehral 
Sybarites may be seen in one of the 
recently ojiened tombs at Perugia : — 

“ When a torch is lighted you per- 
ceive jourself to be in a spacious cham- 
ber, with a very lofty roof, carved into 
the form of beam and rafters, but with 
an extraordinarily high pitch ; the slopes 
forming an angle of 45« with the hori- 
zon, inbiead of 20*' or 25*’ as usual. 
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The dimensions are 24 feet lone, 12 
wide, and about 16 high. On this Cam- 
ber open nino others, of much smaller 
size, all empty, save one at the further 
end, where a party of revellers, each on a 
snow-white couch, with chapleted brow, 
torque-ducoratod neck, and goblet in 
hand, lie — a petrifaction of conviviality — 
in solemn mockery of the pleasures to 
w hi(‘h for ages on ages they have bidden 
adiou.” 

These ghostly banqueters, it appears 
by the iriserijitions, were of the family 
of the Volumnii, of kin possibly to 
the wife of Ooriolanus, and of the 
batiie widely- spread clan named also 
in Vermiglioli’s inscription. The 
couches generally constitute the cof- 
fins which hold the ashes of the person 
rcjiresenlcd. The effigy reposes in a 
easy attitude, reclining gen(5rally on 
the left elbow, on the lid. The goblet 
is replaced by the mirror or jiatera in 
the hands of the female effigies; but 
in the festive scenes jiainted on the 
walls, the foinalosalso reach their hands 
to the w inc cup. Signor Canipanari has 
assembUid a company of these recum- 
bent figures in a pi'etty garden at Tos- 
canella ; — 

** The garden is a most singular 
place. You s<‘cm transported to some 
scene of Arabian romance, where the 
pcoph; arc all turned to stone, or lie 
spell-boimd, aw'aiting tlic touch of a 
magician’s wand to rfist<iro them to life 
and activity. All round the gard<*n, 
under llio close-cmboworing shade of 
trclliscd vines, beneath the drooping 
houghs of the weeping willow, the rosy 
bloom of tl»e oleander, or the golden 
fruit of the orang(; and ditroii, form- 
ing in fact the borders to the flower- 
beds, there they lie — Lucumones of 
aristocratic dignity, portly matrons be- 
decked with jewels, stout youthf and 
graceful maidens, reclining on the lids 
of their coffins, or rather on their fes- 
tive couches, meeting with fixed stony 
stare the astonishment of the stran- 
ger. . . . It is as strange a place 

as may well be conceived. In the gar- 
den wall is a doorway. . . The door 

opens into what seems an Etruscan se- 
pulchre. . . It is a spacious vaulted 

chamber, and contains ten sarco])hagi — 
a family group — each individual reclining 
in effigy on his own coffin. It is a ban- 
queting hall of the dead, for they lie 
here in festive attitude and attire, vet 
in utter silence and gloom, each with a 

?;oblet in his hand, from which he seems 
o be pledging his fellows. This solemn 
carousal, this mockery of mirth, re- 


minded me of that wild blood- curdling^ 
song of Procter's : — 

* King Death was a rare olil fellow- 
lie sat whore no sun eould shine i 
And lie lifted his hand so yellow. 

And iKiuicd out his coal-black wlno. 

Hurrah I huirnh I 
nurruh for the coal-blaik wiuu !’ ’* 

The ilebh of all the figures has been 
painted red, the colour, it is said, of 
beatification ; and Mr. Dennis inclines 
to the opinion of those who regard the 
effigy so painted ns an expression of 
the'^apotheosis of the di'coascd, and 
refers to Horace’s allusion to the dei- 
fied Augustus : — 

“ Quos inter Augustus rrruttihenjt, 
Purpureo bibit ore nuctar.” 

To a people so addicted to the sen- 
sual pleasures of life, death must have 
worn a peculiarly gloomy and tm-rible 
aspect ; and the fatal messengi'r in all 
their represen I a tions testi(ie>s l.o their 
dread of the “abhorred change” by 
his hideous appearance. Armed with 
a huge hammer, the symbol of all the 
infernal spirits in these jiicturcs, hav- 
ing the features and complexion of a 
negro, snakes twisted in Jiis locks, or 
encircling his brawny arms, the hideous 

Siiaron, the conductor of the J'itrus- 
n ghosts is seen heading dismal pro- 
cessions of apiftts descending to the 
lower world. Sometimes he appears 
leading the “ pale horse,” on wliuili a 
disembodied equestrian ridi's to judg- 
ment ; a slave behind, bearing a sack 
full of provisions for the way. lii all 
these representations, whether leading 
off the warrior from battle, the infant 
from the mother’s breast, or the bride 
from the marriage feast, the Ktruscan 
('liaron appears in the strong language 
of our author ‘^ablack, hideous, brute- 
eared demon,” armed either witli snakes 
or with his teiTiblc mallet. Wc are 
not sufficiently versed in Samotliracian 
mysteries to say whether Braun, tin'. 
German expositor of these synihuls, 
have any good grounds for alleging 
that this huge hammer is the mysticiu 
emblem of the Cabiri ; Viut we may 
venture to smile at a certain sanguiuo 
hyperborean who sees in it the liam- 
mer of Scandinavian Thor ; and to 
submit that possibly the nearest ana- 
logy is that suggested by Iiighirami, 
who refers to the Turkish superstition 
of demons punishing wretched souls 
with the blows of hammers, as noticed 
by our own oriental traveller, Po- 
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cocke. It is but seldom we find any 
characteristics of the ancient mariner^ 
** the pilot of the livid lake,” about 
his Etruscan namesake. Sometimes 
an object is observed in his hand which 
may be taken for an oar or rudder. 
But^ generally, the idea of the de- 
ceased crossing a water of any kind 
on the journey to Orcus does not ap- 
pear to have been present to the de- 
signers of these tombs. On the con- 
trary, the departing spirit is led away 
mounted, as if to an ecj^uestrian ren- 
dezvous, or horse- fair ot the dead : — 

** On an urn, on the lid of which he 
reclines in cflfigy, a youth is represented 
on horseback, about to start on that 
journey from which no traveller returns. 
Ilia little sister rushes in, and strives to 
stay the horse’s steps. In vain ; the 
relentless messenger of death seizes the 
bridle, and hurries him away. 

* An unBkillod hand, hut one informed 
With gcniufl,1iad the inarlilc warmed 
Witli that putheth* lUe.' 

“ There are many such family sepa- 
rations, all of deep interest. The most 
common is the parting of husband and 
wife, embracing for the last time. That 
such is the import, is proved by the fatal 
horse, in waiting to convey him or her to 
another world ; and a genius, or it muc 
be grim Charun himself, in readiness 
conductor, and a slave, with a largo 
sack on his shoulder, to accompany 
them, intimating the length and dreari- 
ness of the journey, while his relatives 
and little ones stand around, mourning 
his departure. Here the man is already 
mounted, driven away by Charun with 
his hammer, while a female genius af- 
fectionately throws her arm round the 
neck of the disconsolate widow, and 
tries to assuage her grief. Here again 
the man has mounted, and a group of 
Aimales rush out frantically to stop 
him. In some, the parting takes place 
at a column, the bourne that cannot be 
repassed — the living on this side, the 
dead on that; or at a doorway, one 
within, the other without, giving the 
lust squeeze of the hand, ere the door 
closes up on one for ever.” 

In connexion with these pictures of 
the dead riding to the world of spirits 
on horseback, a quick imagination 
may recall the ballad of “ Leonora” — 

“ Ho, lio I the dead can ride apace— 

Dost fear to ride with me 

The horse of the dead, himself, is 
found elaborately drawn and painted 
on the walls of the Grotta Campana at 
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Veil. His neck and fore-hand are 
red, with yellow spots ; bis bead black ; 
mane and tail yellow; hind-quarters 
and near leg black ; near fore-leg 
corresponding with his body ; off le^s 
yellow, spotted with red.” On this 
piebald steed sits the soul, naked, 
while Charon marches in front, with 
his hammer on his shoulder. A gra- 
dient sphynx and rampant leopard 
bring up the rear of this grotesque 
yet dismal procession. 

The condition of the soul, after 
rcachirfg its journey’s end, is shown in 
other frescos. Here we may notice a 
remarkable distinction between the 
Pagan and Christian conceptions of a 
future state. In the former, all dis- 
tinct ideas of retribution are confined 
to the event of punishment. Jxion 
and his wheel, Tantalus and his draught 
of water, Sisyphus and his stone, Pro- 
metheus, the Danaides, arc more dis- 
tinct, perhaps more dreadful, pictures 
of punishment than any even of the 
“Inferno” of Dante. It cannot be 
said with truth — as thoughtless preach- 
ers sometimes tell unlearned congre- 
gations — that these people had no idea 
of the punishments which await the 
wicked in a future state of existence. 
On the contrary, the hell of the Pa- 
gans had a singularly distinct and 
vivid realisation in their minds, less 
dreadful than that which revelation 
discloses to us, chiefly because less 
awfully obscure, and less in contrast 
with a state of happiness. For, while 
they entertained these vivid notions of 
the fate of the wicked, they had no 
conception ^|f anything resembling the 
Christian heaven. 

All distinctness disappears as wc 
enter the melancholy meadows of As- 
phodel, which constituted their sha- 
dowy image of Elysium. Maepherson 
never imagined more misty outlines, 
or peopled his heath of Lodi with forms 
more pale and unsubstantial. Well 
might Achilles, in such an Elysium, 
declare — 

« Renowned UlyBBCB I think not death a theme 

Of consolation. 1 luid rather live 

The servile liind for hire, utui eat the bread 

Of some mail scantily himself siistaiued, 

Ttian sovereign empire hold o'er all the shades." 

This superior distinctness of the 
painful side of the picture of futurity, 

IS as observable in the Etruscan as 
in the later Pagan representations. 
Among the earliest discovered tombs 
at Tai'ipunii, was one found in 1699. 
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*‘It was illustrative of the religious 
creed of the Etruscans, representing 
souls in the charge of winged genii. 
Three of these souls, in the form of 
naked men, were suspended by their 
hands from the roof of the chamber. 
The demons stood by, one witli a mal- 
let, some with torches, and some with 
singular nondescript instruments, with 
which they seemed about to torment 
the bodies of their victims.” In all 
cases where it is represented, the gate 
of Orcus appears surrounded by forms 
of terror — wild beasts, gorgons. Snakes, 
and furies brandishing their torches. 
It would be tedious to ga* through 
even an imperfect enumeration of the 
various inodes in which this sense of 
future punishment is indicated on 
those monuments. And, as opposed 
to this gloomy view of futurity, there 
appeared little or nothing consolatory, 
unless we suppose the banquets and 
revelries to have relation to the world 
beyond, instead of on this side, the 
grave. But this seems little proba- 
ble ; for, were it so, we might look to 
iind angel ministrants, or other similar 
marks of a celestial bancj^uct. But in 
these scenes, everything is of earth — 
earthy. But this is a subject on 
which much diilerence of opinion 
prevails among those better compe- 
tent to judge than parties writing and 
speculating at a distance from the 
actual monuments, “liighirami re- 
gards such scenes as the apotlieosis of 
virtuous souls ; that the figures sym- 
bolise the souls of the departed, thus 
depicted in the enjoyment of sensu.al 
pleasures, because the anejents had no 
other way of representing the delights 
of Elysium,” If so, we, who possess 
a worthier belief and knowledge, may 
be the more thankful; for evei^the 
dreary wastes of Asphodel were prefe- 
rable to a heaven of debauchery. 

Equal uncertainty exists as to the 
meaning of the subordinate orna- 
ments of these interiors. In the cir- 
cular <liBC, between dolphins, which is 
sometimes seen in the internal gable 
of these chambers, one set of inter- 
preters sec u sun rising from the 
waters, and typifying the resurrection 
from the grave ; others, a mere conven- 
tional ornament, without meaning, or 
further object than the decorative 
filling up of that portion of the wall. 
The former explanation seems, indeed, 
very fanciful ; but in the attempt to 
read these paintings symbolically, it 


is hardly possible to stay the excur- 
sions of the imagination. As an in- 
stance of the lengths to which the 
fancy, over-engaged, will hurry on the 
speculative interpreter, take Professor 
Urioli's reading of the paintings in the 
interior of the Grotta de Pompei, at 
Tarquinii. In the sepulchres of the 
Etruscans generally, as well os in 
their cities, circuses, amphitheatres, 
and temples, Orioli secs ** a seciet al- 
lusion to the economy of the universe 
and its grand divisions.” Tlie tomb 
in question — 

“ Manifestly figures the kingdom of 
shades and the infernal world. The 
pillar in the centre is the chief of the 
five mountains which were supposed to 
support our globe. The surrounding 
frieze expresses this still better in the 
language of art ; for its upper portion, 
with waves and dolphins, indicates most 
clearly the sea, which covers the infer- 
nal world, and surrounds our globe; 
and the lower, with rose-fiowers, indi- 
cates the infernal world itself, which 
has its own peculiar vegetation. Nor 
are the mutules and triglyphs wilhout 
moaning; for, as in arcliitocture tluty 
represent beams and rafters, so hero 
they aro hleroglyphical of tlio skeleton 
aj^d frame-work of the infernal world, 
and of its great mountain— a bold artis- 
tic metaphor, which of rocks makes 
beams ; but not less bold than that 
other, which of the waves of the sea 
makes a meander-pattern." 

The peculiar vegetation of the in- 
fernal world, wc should rather have 
supposed, would be indicated by a 
difforunt kind of Flora from that 
which yields the blushing rose — 

*' Not such ns earth out of her ft-uitful woniTi 
Throws forth to man, sweet and wuU' savoured, 
nut dircfhl deadly block, both luiifc and blrom t 
Fit to adorne the dead, and decko the dreary 

toombe— 

As mournfuU cypresse, grown in greatest store, 

And trees of bitter gall ; and hentwn sod ; 

Dead sleeping poppy and block heUebure, 

Cold coloquintido, and tetra mad, 

Mortall samnltis i and cicuta bod, 

With which the unjust Athenians made to dy 
Wise Socrates — ” 

But it is time for us to emerge from 
the damp atmosphere of the tombs, 
and leave the dead to rest in peace. 
The sun of Tuscany shines genimly on 
the world without ; the air is full of 
life and fragrance, and on every side 
are objects of delight for the educated 
or the curious eye. If we seek further 
antiquarian enjoyments, we may find 
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them in twenty city-sites, with their 
Cyclopean walls and gates, their thea- 
tres and citadels. We may search round 
the rocky sides of the Isola Farnesc for 
the mine in the rock by which Camillus 
lot his Roman soldiery into the citadel 
of Veii. We may measure the great 
stones in the fragmentary walls of 
Cortona, of Coza, or Rusellm, or ad- 
mire the vast blocks forming the arch 
discovered by Mr. Dennis, on the 
Macra. In all such excursions we shall 
have an intelligent guide and a de- 
lightful companion in our author. The 
field is so wide, and the objects so di- 
versified, that we have not attempted, 
and do not mean to attempt any topo- 
graphical arrangement in this notice ; 
nor do we think it would repay the 
toil of the cursory reader to be told 
how far apart are V(di and Perugia, 
or by what route he might, with most 
economy of time and money, travel 
from Rome to Carrara, or vice versa ; 
and the reader who seriously proposes 
to undertake such a tour, would not 
rest satisfied with our description, 
when another so much more comidetc 
can be bad in Mr. t)ennis*s volumes. 
But wo cannot refrain from taking a 
prospect from the summit of the Ci- 
minian Mount, about mid-way be- 
tween Rome on the south, and the La- 
go di Bolscna on the fiorth, the Tiber 
on the east, and the sea on the w^est, 
of the surrounding plain, in which 
within the range of a keen eye are 
situated most of the chief places of 
note in Etruscan story. That dread 
Ciminian forest of which wc have read 
in Livy — how the senate advised Fa- 
bius not to risk the destruction of bis 
army by entering its trackless laby- 
rinths, and hoAv all Rome was horror- 
struck to hear of his having marched 
through it notwithstanding — is still re- 
reprcseiited by thick, wolf-breeding 
woods round the base of the mountain. 
Mr. Dennis’s guide showed him a tree 
where, when a boy, he had taken re- 
fuge from a pack of wolves. The tree 
was young and pliant,' and bent fear- 
fully beneath him ; and he often ex- 
pected to be cast down during the time 
the tierce brutes remained gaping for 
him, as for a ripe fruit ready to drop 
from the branch. But let us ascend 
the hill, and take our survey of the 
great plain of Etruria : — 

** Who has not hailed with delight 
the view from the summit of the long 


steep ascent which rises from the shores 
of the lake to the shoulder of the moun- 
tain ? — for from this height, if the day 
be clear, ho will obtain his first view of 
Rome. There lies the vast, variegated 
expanse of the Campagna at his feet, 
with its frame-work of sea and moun- 
tain. There stands Soracto in the 
midst, which, 

* From out the plain 

llcavcfl like a long-swept wave, about to break, 

And on the curl hangs, pausing.' 

“ The white convent of San Silvestro 
gleams on its dark craggy crest, as 
though Jt were an altar to the god of 
poetry and light on this his favourite 
mountain. There sweeps the long range 
of Apennines, in grey or purple masses, 
or rearing some giant, hoary peak, into 
the blue heaven. There flows the Tiber 
at their feet, from time to time sparkling 
in the sun, as it winds through the un- 
dulating plain. Tlierc in the southern 
horizon swells the Alban Mount, with 
its soft flowing outlines ; and there, ap- 
parently at its foot, lies Roinci herself, 
distinguishal)lo more by the <cupola of 
St. Peter’s tlian by the white line of her 
buildings. Well, traveller, raayest thou 
gaze ; for even in her present fallen 
state*— 

* TobbIr TiiUn, urbe Korn.! 

VlBCTC luujuB.’ 

Nor must tlie dense and inany-tinted 
woods, which clothe the slopes of tho 
mountain around and hrmealh, be passt‘d 
without notice. It is the C’iniini,'in fo- 
rest, still as in olden times tho terror 
of the Roman, and still witli its majestic 
oaks and chesnuts vindicating its 
ancient re])utation — silvfje sttnl rousuU 
digna’ ! 

“ On descending from tlic crest of 
the pass, on the road to A'iterbo, a new 
scene brokc^ni my view. ... It was the 
great Rtriisean plain, the fruitful mo- 
ther of cities renowned b<-foro Rome 
W'tts — where arose, flourishod, and fell 
thatbiiatioii wiiich from this plain, as 
from a centre, extended its dominion 
over tho greater part of Italy ; giving 
laws, arts, and institutions to the sur- 
rounding tribes, and to Rome itself, the 
twin-sister of Oroece in the work of 
civilizing Europe. . . . With what, 

pride must an Etruscan have regard(*d 
this scene two thousand five hundred 
years since. The numerous cities in tlie 
jilain were so many trophies of the 
pow'er and civilization of liia nation. 
There stood Volsinii, renowned for her 
wealth and arts, on tho shores of her 
cratcr-lake ; tliore Tuscania reared her 
towers in the west; there Vidci shone 
out from the plain, and C'osa from 
the mountain ; and there Tarquinii, 
chief of all, asserted her metropolitan 
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supremacy, from her cliff-bound heights. 
Nearer still, his eye must have rested 
on city after city — some in the plain, 
and others at the foot of tho slope be- 
neath him ; while the mountains in tho 
horizon must have carried his thoughts 
to the glories of Clusium, Porusia, Cor- 
tona, Vetulonia, Volaterrm, and other 
cities of the great Etruscan confedera- 
tion. How changed is now the scene! 
Save Tuscania, which still rotains her 
site, all within view, are now desolate. 
Tarquinii has left scarce a vestige of 
her greatness on the grass-grown 
heights sho unco occupied. The very 
site of Volsinii is forgotten ; silence has 
long reigned in the crumbling theatru 
of Ferentiim ; the plough yearly fur- 
rows the bosom of Vulci ; tlie fox, the 
owl, and the bat, are the solo tenants of 
the vaults within the ruined walls of 
Cosa ; and of tho rest, the greater part 
have neither building, habitant, nor 
name — nothing butthesopulchres around 
them to prove they over had an exis- 
tence. 

Did he turn to tho southern side of 
tho mountain ? — his eye wandered from 
city to city of no less renown, studding 
the plain beneath him — Veil, Fideme, 
Falerii, Fescenniura, Capona, Nepete, 
SSutrium ; all these powerful, wealthy, 
and indepciidont. Inttle did he foresee 
that yon small town on the banks of tho 
Tiber would prove the destruction of 
them all, and even of his nation, name, 
and language.” 

Of all the objects here within ken, 
there is none more suggestive of 
curious speculation than tlie walls 
of Cosa above - mentioned. Cosa 
stood on an isolated hill on the 
coast. It is at present called An- 
sedonia, and is utterly desert. But 
the walls arc of that jwculfkr j)olygo- 
nal masonry which marks the Cyclo- 
pean works of Magna Grmcia rather 
than of Etruria; and much conten^on 
hiis been bred among the learned in 
ancient architecture, both ae to their 
authors and as to their age. Their re- 
mains exhibit a magnificent specimen 
of polygonal masonry. The stones 
appear to have been planed to a uni- 
form surface by the chisel, after their 
erection, and the exterior wherever the 
wall remains standing, is to this day 
‘‘ as smooth as a billiard-table.” The 
joints also arc so perfect that it is with 
difficulty a knife-blade can be insert- 
ed : so that the wall at a little distance 
looks as if it were covered with a 
smooth coat of plaster, scratched over 
with strange diagrams. These are tho 
VOL. XXXllI. — NO. CXCV. 
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outlines of the polvgonal blocks, often 
eight or nine feet long, by four or five 
feet thick. At intervals square towers 
project from the wallf servings in a 
rude way, the office of modem bastions. 
Wc shall not follow Mr. Dennis into 
his discussion of Micali’s theory, 
from which he dissents, that these po« 

K structures are of later date 
iC rectangular masonry of tho 
walls of most of the other Etruscan 
cities ; but he assigns reasons which 
appear conclusive for discarding tlio 
theory that masonry of that kind arose 
from the local necessity of consulting 
the natural cleavage of the rock ; 
showing, as he does, abundant ox- 
ain[)lcs of rock having a natural poly-ife 
gonal cleavage, cut and 8c|uarcd into 
the one species; and of rock not na- 
turally polygonal in its cleavage, cut 
and bevelled into the other. It would 
appear from what Prescott tells us, 
that the early Peruvians practised this 
method of building ; and Dr. Petrio 
has brought to light a number qi|^ ex- 
amples of such masonry in its ruder 
stages, in the ancient stone forts of Ire- 
land. It appears to be as w ide-spread os 
the Cromlech, We would suggest to 
future explorers of central Italy, whero 
the noblest polygonal constructions 
are found, to make a diligent search 
for the necropoli|es of these ('Jyclopcan 
cities. Should their sepulchres turn 
out to be of tho cromlech kind, they 
might furnish some further hints to- 
wards clearing up the Pelasg ic mystery. 
As the evidences at present stand, 
there seems some considemhle degree 
of reason for regarding tho Pehisgt as 
a migratory race of warlike masons, 
the great fort-builders of the ancient 
world ; and this polygonal metho<l their 
characteristic architectural style. That 
it m^ have been taken up and imitated 
by Volscians, and Sabines, and other 
nations alleged not to be Peliisgic, may 
bo true; and that in those nice dis>. 
tinctions between polygonal and ho- 
rizontal courses in the same wall — a 
diversity, which often occurs — ^critics 
may carry their refinements beyond 
the bounds of reason and probability, 
may he admitted ; but the broad dis- 
tinction observiihle betnf een the modes 
of construction generally pi‘actised in 
Magna Griecia and Etruria, does with 
great probability indicate a difiercnce 
of origin in the nations by whom the 
respective works were erected. ^J’he 
question, however, is one on which it 

Y 
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would be presumptuous to offer a 
decided judgment. We hear in Ire- 
land of the Iradition amongst us of 
a race of builders, bpcakinw a mys- 
terious dialect, and skilled in the oc- 
cult sciences. ^Making all allowain es 
for exaggeration and uncertainly, 
these traces, faint as they arc, may 
yet bo of use in connecting further 
facts as they shall arise hereafter. F or 
the present, truth will be best served 
by the unambitious inquirer, who shall 
with most accuracy collect such new 
facts as come within his own observa- 
tion, leaving the glory and the strife 
of final induction to those who shall 
fortunate enough to come into a 
world better provided Ihtan ours now 
is with archaic museums. 

Museums of Etruscan antiquities .arc 
found in most of the cities and towns 
ofthis part of Italy. The collections, ex- 
cept at Home and Florence, .‘ire usually 
in the hands of private virtuosi, whose 
circpnstances do not .admit of their 
keeping their treasures long together. 
There is, liowcvcr, such an abundance 
of objects, especially of ancient pottery, 
that no one need be at a loss for speei- 
iiiens of whatever is most characteris- 
tic in Etruscan mythology and manners, 
for it is chiedy in their pottery that 
these matters are , represented. Of 
their pottery, the most singular, though 
by no means the most beautiful kind, 
is that black w.*irc of Chinsi, the an- 
cient Clusium, of which Mr. Dennis 
gives several representations. The best 
specimen of this ^^crctaiiera,*' as it is 
called, arc to be seen at Florence ; for 
as yet, Mr. Dennis states, they have 
not got anything of that kind at the 
Vatican, Louvre, or llritish IMuRcum. 
The articles of this ware .are ch.ar.acte- 
rised by st-ilf .and grotcs(iue figures, 
apparently of mythological import, and 
afford abund.aiit material for mystical 
speculation. 

One prev.alent form is that of a jug, 
with a cover, crested often with the 
figure of a cock, and having on each 
side of the spout, an eye. Below, in 
parallel bands, .are S(ien monstrous* 
forms of gorgons and chimeras. An- 
other singular shape given to this 
black ware is what is called nfttcolan', 
or tray-like article, naised on fetit, .and 
open at one side, jirobably for the |)iir- 
pose of exposing the objects coutaincxl 
to the tire. These objects have, 
in general, a not remote roseiiiblanoc 
to the apparatus of a modern tea-tray. 


cups, spoons, bowls, and pots, in which, 
for want of belter, a housekeeper could 
still make tt‘a very smcessfully. The 
blaek hue of the pottery is hupposed 
to have been iiniiarled by enclosing the 
object with a coating of &.iw-dust, or 
oilier carbonaceous matlei , in a cover 
of clay, and subjecting it to heat, so 
that the smoke from the combustion 
might penetrate its pores. The repre- 
sentations of vessels of this species, 
given by Mr. Dennis, arc highly curi- 
ous. The resemblance to early (ireek 
and Ej^yptian art is very obscrv.able. ; 
but wc*. do not perceive, so strongly the 
Babylonish analogies, which late spe- 
cul.ations might have led us to ex])ect. 
It is evident that the wliole mythology 
of the Gri^cks, together with a great 
portion of tlndr alleged history, is h(*re 
repeated from an Etrusc.aii edition, 
and with an Etruscan variety of cos- 
tume and of incident. Which is the 
origin.al? — or, if neither be the original, 
where shall we look for the jiarent 
myth? '.riicse arc questions which 
will proliably exercise the Euro])ean 
academics for some time to conu*.. 

The number of Etruscan vessels of 
various descriptions, discovered from 
time to time, is so great, that the 
classili cation and identification of them 
by tlioir respective Greek and Latin 
n.amcs alone constiiutti a consider.able 
department in anti([u.arian le.arning. 
Mr. Dennis has given, in a preliminary 
chapter, the names and characteristic 
outlines of six classes, comprising 
twenty-seven varieties of jugs, jars, 
cups, ewers, &c., which the aspirant 
to conuoisBCurship in such matters 
would do \f cll to study, before proceed- 
ing to inspect tlie contents of the mu- 
seniiis. OiK! form, ih.at of the mug, 
tlimbottom of which forms the head of 
an animal, called rJnjlon, wc recognise 
as the same seen in llie hands of cer- 
tain females, in one of Bottas’ Niiie- 
vitish processions. Tlui rhyhm, from 
its form, could only stand when 
inverted ; henoe its contents had to be 
despatched bclbrc setting it down, and 
its introduction is consequently sup- 
jioscd to indic.alc a di*termincd drink- 
ing-bout. But, lor the learning on this 
head, including much curious matter 
respecting the free use of wine among 
ihe Ktriiscan woman, and its restrictcil 
use by the ladies <»1* Koine, we must 
refer to Mr. Dennis's note (vol. ii., p. 

) ; for, our own space, though wc 
hope we cannot say so of our reader’s 
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interest, is nearly exhausted ; and al- 
thouijfh much might still ho said of re- 
ligion and laws, anus and trinkets 
among this interesting people, we must 
for tlio present take leav o of them, and 
of their learned illustrator. 

W e have so little to object, to in Mr. 
Dennis’s work, that, contrary to our 
usual custom, we have reserved any 
eensui’e we deem necessary for the end 
of our notice. We have, in the first 
j)lace, to regret the paucity of illustra- 
tions. A work of so much lgarnin<j 
and variety, dealing with structural 
and artificial remains, ought to have 
thes aid of the engraver in almost every 
]>age. It is true, many of the subjects 
should be repetitions of drawings al- 
ready published in other works ; but 
whore it is no objection to the text, 
that the greater portion of it deals 
with objects which nave been described 
before, it would e(pially little lie as an 
objofition to the illu.stration that the 
same, subject liad boon already repre- 
s(‘nted, as may be said with trntli of 
almost all our former English publica- 
tions, in Inghirami, Micali, or the perio- 
dical annals of the Institute. As it is, 
liowever, the two volumes contain 
about one hundred illustrations, and 
maps, of all sizes ; but in a work of 
eleven hundretl pages, dealing with the 
ten thousand (Miriou.s matters and .s])C- 
cnlatioiis lien^ assemble<l, this amount 
ofjiictorial help is not enough; and 
we i>ray the pnl»lishcr, in liis second 
edition, to ]»rc)vide the additional gjjid 
aile([nale sujiply. 

Our other objection is of a more se- 
rious kind. Mr. ])ennis •sometimes 
sutlers him self to be drawn from the 
gravity of his subject into little levities, 
designed, we snpjiose, to conciliate 
po]>ularily. The despicable frivolities 
to which ilie reading public, of England 
liave been of late years habituated, may 
not unnatural ly have led booksellers to 
believe that a sustained and sernpulous 
gravity woidd not bo acceptable to the 
mass of their customers ; but a scholar 


ought to repress, with the stemest so** 
verity, every suggestion, whether of 
his publisher’s orofhis ownorip^inatiug, 
lending to oomuromiso the dignity of 
his calling, by letting down his wot*k 
to the base level of what is called tho 
light literature of the day. There is 
no elegance of scholarship, no graceful 
turn of fancy, no cheerful sally of hu- 
mour, to be suppressed or sacrificed ; 
but they ought to be indulged in, sub 
modo, and with this consideration be- 
fore tho writer’s mind, that to come 
ill contact, in even a passing way, with 
the herd of writers for the million, is a 
contamination. But if we expungs^ 
half-a-dozen crude jocularities, and 
two or three easy phrases, which do 
not set the reader at his ease, wo 
should have nothing to find fault, with 
in Ml*. Dennis’s truly erudite and 
agreeable volumes. 

Looking at our bookseller’s tables, 
at the beginning of this .tear, wei see, 
indeed, a great and auspicious im- 
provement on the frivolous wares of 
the five preceding springs. The mo- 
dittjval follies have subsided into a few 
gaudy folios of German texts and 
gilded arabestpies, m tAecm of gulite- 
perc/ia. Tho “ rullling” stTials have 
shrunk to one or two feeble l)urle.snu(\s. 
The earicaluristt and revilers of tlio 
Irish have almost ceased to ofieiul ns 
with the simplicity of their Trisli scul- 
lions, the coarsenesses of tluiir Irish kiU 
chen-wcnchcs and washerwimi(‘n, ami 
the brutalities of their drunken Irisli 
squires. 1 iistoad of these, we now find 
substantial food for intelligent minds, 
in books of travel, history, ant iquities, 
and natiiriil and mental ])hilosophy. 
AVe have tho satisfaction of knowing 
that, in this njtbrmal ion, Dublin and 
Edinburgh liave set the example, and 
lliat wliatov(;r inllucncvi our own 
nioii may liave, had, the (change is in 
accordance with the seiUiimmls and 
wishes from time to time expressed in 
the pages of Tnia Dobliw Univeusitv 
Magazine. 
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TEE MA8SACBE OE SAINT BAETEOLOHEN. 


The massacre perpetrated in Paris, on 
the eve of Saint Bartholomew, a.i). 
1572, was at once the most horrible 
of tragedies, and the most miserable of 
farces ; historians have vied with each 
other in giving to it all the dignity of 
which atrocious wickedness is suscep- 
tible. Men have felt that injury would 
be done to the memory of the victims 
if it was found that they were sacri- 
ficed to a wretched court intrigue, and 
not to some grand scheme of iniquitous 
policy designed to change the destinies 
of Europe. The truth is that there 
was no clever contrivance, no exten8i\e 
plot, and no deep laid conspiracy ; and 
to us the horror of the butchery is 
greatly aggravated by finding that the 
demoralising influence of bigotry could 
have wrought such wide destruction 
on so short a notice. 

We possess ample materials for a 
complete investigation of all the cir- 
cumstances connected with this awful 
event. The most important are the 

Correspondence of the French Am- 
bassadors in England with their own 
Court,” ‘‘ The* Memoirs of Margaret 
of Valois,” the Narrative, published by 
Henry III., when Kingof Poland, “The 
Life and Letters of Admiral, Coligny,'* 
and the “ Memoirs of Tavannes, La 
None, L*Estoile,” and several other 
contemporaries, who were all moA'’o 
or less personally connected with the 
events. From these we shall endea- 
vour to frame a narrative which will 
at once afford a consistent detail of 
events, and at the same time bring to 
light the motives of the actors. But 
before doing so w'e must introduce our 
readers to the actors themselves. 

Catherine de Medicis figures as the 
prima domia in this and in many other 
tragedies of the sixteenth century. 
She is usually desccil>ed as a sanguinaryni 
bigot, but with her bigotry was sub- 
servient to ambition ; in fact the zeal 
for Catholicism cannot be regarded as 
extravagant, since she sought the hand 
of Queen Elizabeth for each of her 
three sons successively, and when she 
had reason to hope that the youngest 
would be successful, she took care to 
as a recommendation, that 


he was favorably disposed towards the 
Protestant religion. Catherine was a 
great adept in poisons ; it was said that 
she brought with her from Italy the 
terrible secrets of the Borgias, and 
that she was as unscrupulous in the 
use of them as Lncrece Borgia her- 
self; fhe deaths laid to her charge are 
too numerous to be credited, nor is 
there any one of the cases sufficiently 
authenticated to be received as decisive 
evidence, though several justify a very 
high degree of suspicion. Like most 
of the Italians of that day Catherine 
was excessively credulous ; she was a 
firm believer in astrology, fortune-tel- 
ling, and necromancy ; her most trust- 
ed advisers were pretended adepts in 
magic, and public report added that 
these persons also assisted her in the 
preparation and ministration of poi- 
sons. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine is the 
only person that has insinuated any 
imputation on Catherine’s conjugal 
fidelity ; ho has left it on record that 
none of the children of Henry II. re- 
sembled the king, except his natural 
daughter, Diana, and that Catherine’s 
sons and daughters were so very unlike 
each other that they were suspected to 
h^e had different fathers. There does 
not appear to be any just foundation 
for this suspicion ; but though Cathe- 
rine may KJt have been unchaste her- 
self, she showed little regard for chas- 
tity in others. When she arrived in 
Fr^/ice as dauphiness, she found that 
though Francis I. wore the crown, all 
the power of the state was wielded by 
his mistress, the Duchess d’Etampes, 
and she at once exerted herself to win 
the support of the royal favorite. She 
not only paid open court to the ru^al 
mistress, but even ridiculed the scru- 
ples of those who refused to pay ho- 
mage to unwedded love. For this she 
was properly punished in the next 
reign ; her husband, on ascending the 
throne, openly took the Duchess of 
Valentinois as his mistress, dividing his 
authority between her and the Consta- 
ble Montmorenci, tothe utter exclusion 
of the queen. When Montmorenci, 
who had quarrelled with the royal 
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mistress, sought to obtain some share 
of power for Catherine, the king said 
to him, My good gossip, }ou do not 
know iny wife; she is one of the 
greatest vixens in the world ; if she 
was admitted to a share in the admi- 
nistration, she would throw everything 
into confusion,** 

But Catherine soon organised a 
power of her own, which soon became 
most influential in the state ; she or- 
ganised the celebrated ** brigade of 
beauty she assembled in her court 
the fairest daughters of France ; she 
encouraged, rather than tolerated, a 
gallantry which closely bordered on 
licentiousness, so that an English Pu- 
ritan called her ladies the graces and 
disgraces of Christendom.** These 
ladies were more formidable than ar- 
mies ; Admiral Coligni declared that 
an encounter with the queen's phalanx 
was more to be dreaded than the loss 
of a battle ; patriotism might meet 
undaunted a whole park of artillery, 
but it was unable to sustain a battery 
of ladies* eyes. 

Charles IX. was little more than 
ten years of age when he ascended the 
throne on the death of his brother, 
Francis II. During the reign of 
Francis Catherine had been excluded 
from power by the Guise faction ; the 
niece of the Duke of Guise, Mary 
Queen of Scots, was the wife of Fran- 
cis, and had gained an absolute ascen- 
dancy over her husband, which she 
employed to advance the interest of 
her relatives. Catherine never foFgot 
nor forgave this opposition, and it was 
chiefly through her influvice that the 
French court never earnestly inter- 
fered to rescue Mary from her unme- 
rited and almost unparalleled misfor- 
tunes. It was chiefly through tne aid 
of the Huguenots that Catherine 
triumphed over the Guises, and ob- 
tained the regency. She then endea- 
voured to break down both the Catho- 
lic and Protestant parties, with the hope 


of forming a party of her own from 
the fragments of both ; her tortuous 
course of policy, her cunning, her per- 
fidy, and her breaches of agreement, 
kept the country in a continued civil 
war, interrupted only by hollow truces, 
in which fresh violations of faith gave 
fresh bitterness to renewed hostilities* 
Charles IX. was deliberately sacrificed ' 
l)y his mother. It was necessary to 
her ambitious projects that he should 
be feeble both in mind and body, and 
his whole education was perverted to 
effect this wicked purpose. In this 
diabolical task Catherine was aided by 
the Marshal de Ketz, whom she had 
brought from Florence for the pur- 
pose. Towards the close of his life 
Charles discovered the wrong that 
had been inflicted on him, and resolved 
to take the reins of power into his 
own hands ; his death followed his 
attempt to assert independence so 
speedily that it was generally ascribed 
to poison. Henry of Anjou, subse- 
quently King of Poland, and after- 
wards of France, as Henry III., was 
the favourite ebUd of Catherine. Ta- 
vannes says that she often declared, 

** I would peril my salvation to ad- 
vance the interests of Henry and 
history proves that she kept her word. 
It would be difficult to And a prince 
more universally condemned by his 
cotemporaries and by posterity. He 
had all the vices of his mother, hardly 
redeemed by a greater share of animal 
courage than was possessed by any of 
bis brothers. 

Francis of Alenqon, afterwards of 
Anjou, was even more universally de- 
tested than his brother Henry. His 
personal appearance was most repul- 
sive ; his nose, especially, appeared to 
be double; hence, when he betrayed 
the insurgents in Flanders, whom he 
had previously instigated to revolt, 
they took revenge in an epigram to 
the following effect 


“ Good people of Flandersi pray do not suppose 
That ’tis odd in this Frenchman to double his nose; 
Dame Nature her favours but rarely misplaces — 
She has given two noses to match his two faces.*' 


Catherine laboured long and ear- 
nestly to make this prince an accept- 
able suitor to Queen Elizabeth. It is 
only within the last few years that full 
materials for the secret history of this 


courtship have been rendered accessi- 
ble to the curious, and certainly a 
stranger narralive was never revealed 
to the lovers of scandal, ('atherine's 
anxiety for the marriage was iucrea.'ied 
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by her belief in a propbrry that all her 
sons would be kings ; the early death 
of Francis II. led her to fear that tin* 
prediction might bo fultilled by their 
succeeding each other on the throne 
of France, and she hoped to avert this 
by procuring them foreign kingdoms. 
She first proposed Henry to Elizabeth, 
and, when this negotiation failed, she 
proposed to form a kingdom for him 
by uniting the islands of C'orsica and 
Sardinia to the province of Algiers. 
An embassy m as preparing to secure 
the consent of Sultan Selim 11. tothki 
strange project, when the approaching 
vacancy of the throne of Poland 
opened the prospect of his being 
elected to that kingdom. 

Margaret of Valois, celebrated for 
her beauty, and aftcTwards for her 
numerous gallantries, w'as educated in 
the court of Catherine, and tlie courses 
of her instruction were suflioieiitly 
varied ; she studied cla&sics and oo- 
quelry, languages and love, needle- 
work and needless w'ork, archery and 
archness, together witli the usual fe- 
male accomplishments of music and 
dancing. She was an aj)t and, indeed, 
a precocious scholar. When she was 
only seven years of age her father jo- 
cularly asked her to name her cavalitr, 
ollering the Prince of .loinville and 
the Marquis of Iieaufi'o to her choice : 
the young lady declared, without hesi- 
tation, that she preferred the marquis 
liecause he was both prudent and 
secret, wdnlc the princ e was a boaster, 
with whom no lady’s rejmtation could 
he safe. When her brother Henry, in 
order to gain support against tlu 
Huiscs, afl’ected to favour Ilugiienoi 
doctrines, he vainly endea\ cured to 
bring Margaret over to the same sen- 
timents ; he burned her prayer-books 
and rosaries, giving her, in their place, 
the Calvinistic Devotions and Marot’s 
version oi’ the Psalms. Though not 
more than ten years of age, Margaret 
adhered steadily to the Calholie creed, 
and refused to sing Marot’s Psalms 
though menaced for her recusancy with 
the rod. At the age of fourteen tiie 
princess accompanied (Catherine to 
the celebrated conferences at llayoime, 
where, aeet>nliiig to some authors, the 
massacre of St. Partholoniew wius 
contrived. ’Phis, however, is certainly 
an error ; the destruction of Protest- 
antisni was, no doubt, desired and dis- 
cussed by Catherine and the Duke of 


Alva, but they formed no definite 
plan for accomplishing their wisJies ; 
indeed, it was impossible they should 
do so, since Catherine would not Jay 
aside her jealousy of the Guises, nor 
break off her negotiations with Eliza- 
beth. 

When Henry was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-General of the kingdom, Mar- 
garet was engaged by him to w^atcli 
over Charles IX., and give informa- 
tion of any attempts he might 
make to escape from the tutelage in 
which he was held. While thus acting 
as a spy for her favourite brother, she 
engaged in some negotiations on her 
own account ; the young Duke of 
Guise offered himself as a lover, ami 
W'as secretly accepted. Intelligence 
of this intrigue was conveyed to Henry 
of Anjou, who received the news 
‘‘rather as an outraged lover than a 
deceived brother,” As he was a per- 
fect master of dissimulation, he con- 
cealed his resentment ; indeed, the 
princess informs us that she was first 
led to suspect her danger from the 
warmth of the exi>ressions in which 
Henry j)rofesst‘(l his attachment to 
tin* Duke of Guise. “ When 1 lay 
sick at Angers,” sin* says, “ but more 
disordered in mind than in body, it 
hap])ened, unfortunately for me, tliat 
the Duke of Guise and his uncle ar- 
rived, This gave great joy to my 
brother Henry, as it afforded him an 
opportunity for veiling his artifices; 
but it greatly increased my .‘ipprehen- 
sion^. To liidc his j)lans my lirother 
came daily to my chamber, bringing 
with him M. de Guise, whom he feigned 
to love very^inuch. He used oftiii to 
embrace liim, and exclaim, ‘ Would to 
Ood you wore my hrolhet /’ The 
dukcf pretended not to hear him ; 
but 1, who knew his malice, lost all 
patience, because 1 dared not reproach 
him with his dissimulation.” 

Having convinced himself that Mar- 
garet and the Duke of Guise were m»t 
indifferent to each other, Henry rr*- 
vealed the secret to Charles IX., who 
received it with transports of indigna- 
tion ; he sent for his natural brother. 
Henry of Angouleme, and commanded 
him to put the duke to death. Warned 
of his danger, (lui^e married the wi- 
dow of the Prince of Ponion with all 
the precipitation of a man who felt 
that the altar afforded him the only 
means of escape from the grave. 
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Thenceforth Marg^avet hecamo the |K>- 
lilical enemy of Hftiry, and exerted 
all her power to adiaticc the interests 
of licr youngest brother. 

A husband was next to be procured 
for Margaret, and this was apparently 
facilitated by her declaration thitt she 
would accept anybody whom her mo- 
ther selected. The astute Catherine 
was sorely perplexed by this profession 
of implicit obedience ; she watched her 
daughter so vigilantly that the princess 
was all but in name a prisoner. The 
King of Portugal was first proposed 
as a suitable match ; but the Spanish 
court interfered, and the negotiation 
terminated abruptly. The second and 
successful candidate was Henry of Na- 
varre, afterwards Henry IV. of France. 

Most writers represent this mar- 
riage as a master-stroke of policy, but 
they are not agreed whether it origi- 
nated in a sincere desire to terminate 
the wars of religion wdiich had so long 
devastated France, and prepare the way 
for a cordial union between Catholic 
jind Protestant, or whether it was not 
a detestable artifice to allure the Hu- 
gucMiots to Paris, where they might 
easily bo massacred. But a careful 
study of the cotemporary memoirs 
shows that public policy had very little 
to do with the affair. Charles de 
Montmorency, by whom the match 
was first proposed, recommended it 
£is a means of creating a counterpoise 
to the overgrown power of the House 
of Lorraine. Catherine, who had 
learned from her spies some of the 
levities and indiscretions in which the 
King of Navarre alreac^ indulged, 
hoped to render him her tool by the 
aid of her battalion of beauty, and she 
actually jirovided him with a mistress 
before she gave him her daughtei^as a 
wife. Charles IX. hoped, by the aid 
of Henry and the Huguenots, to escape 
from the thraldom in which ho was 
held by bis mother and brother. 
Henry of Anjou was anxious to raise 
an eternal barrier between his sister 
and the Duke of Guise, having reason 
to believe that the marriage of the 
latter had not put an end to thtnr inti- 
macy, Alen(jon trusted that the Hugue- 
nots would raise him to the rank which 
his brother Henry enjoyed. Margaret 
alone was averse ; she pleaded scruples 
of conscience, and expressed great un- 
willingness to marry a prince of a dif- 
ferent religion. 


Jane d’ Albert, the dowager^ queen 
of Navarre, was a most rigid Pu- 
ritan : the mere glitter of royalty 
would not have induced her to 
unite her son to a Catholic princess, 
had she not deemed such a marriage 
necessary to secure his eventual claims 
to the throne of France. A general 
opinion, founded, it is said, on some 
prophecy, prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope, that the posterity of Catherine 
would fail in the second generation; 
Henry of Navarre was the next heir 
to the throne of France after the 
House of Valois ; but his religion was 
likely to raise up so much opposition, 
that it was deemed prudent to strength- 
en his claim by a matrimonial alliance 
with the reigning family. In spite, 
however, of these powerful considers* 
tions, Jane assented to the union with 
great reluctance, often repeating the 
warning given by one of her council- 
lors — “ The liveries worn at this mar- 
riage will be turned up with crimson*’* 
Jane was invited by Charles IX. to 
visit Paris, for the purpose of expedit- 
ing the prolimin£^ies to the marriage. 
She arrived in that metropolis on the 
15th of April, and was present at the 
ceremonial of proclaiming peace be- 
tween the Catholics and the Huguenots. 
Charles showed her thegreatest respect 
.and affection ; nc called her his aunt, 
his well-beloved, and his chief conso- 
lation. When she expressed a fear 
that the Pope might refuse or delay 
the necessary dispensation, Charles re- 
plied, " No, aunt, I honour you more 
than the Pope, and I have greater 
love of my sister than fear of him. 
If Sir Pope goes on with any of his 
tricks, I will take Maggy with my own 
hand, and have her marrieif in full con- 
venticle.** But the favour of the king 
could not reconcile the pious Jane to 
the profligacy of Paris. In a letter 
to her son she says — Much as I have 
heard of the wickedness of this court 
the reality far surpasses my anticipa- 
tions. Here it is not the men who 
ask the women, but the women who 
ask the men. Were you to come 
amongst them you could not escape 
without a miracle.** Catherine could 
not conceal her jealousy of one so supe- 
rior to herself in every intellectual 
and moral quallficatiori, as the dowa- 
ger queen of Navarre; and she was 
particularly alarmed at her growing 
influence over the mind of King Char- 
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les. In June, however, Jane was 
seized with mortal illness ; and her 
death* at a moment so opportune for 
the designs of Catherine, was gene- 
rally attributed to poison. Ren^, the 
court perfumer, an accomplished agent 
of villany, was said to have administered 
the poison in a pair of scented gloves. 
The tale rests on very questionable evi- 
dence : Jane frequently mentions her 
illness in the letters which she wrote 
to her son. Both of her physicians 
were zealous Protestants ; and though 
one of them, Desnauds, wrote several 
lampoons against Catherine, he never 
insinuated that she had caused the 
death of his royal mistress. 

This event did not much delay the 
preparations for the marriage. Ad- 
miral Coligny, and the rest of the 
Protestant leaders were invited to 
Pfiris ; and they went the more rea- 
dily, because they knew that John de 
Montluc, Bishop of Valence, who had 
embraced the Protestant faith, and 
was privately married, had been per- 
mitted to retain his diocese, «*ind stood 
high in the confidence of Catherine. 
When the admiral was about to mount 
his horse to set out for Paris, an old 
woman who lived under him at Chatel- 
lon, rushed forward, and falling on 
her knees, exclaimed, ** Alas ! alas ! 
my good lord and master, whither are 
you rushing to destruction? 1 shall 
never see you again if you once go to 
Paris ; for you will die there — you 
and all who go with you. If you 
have no pity on yourself, take pity on 
your wife, your children, and the num- 
ber of worthy persons who will be in- 
volved in your fate 1" The admiral 
vainly endeavoured to console this 
poor woman ; she did not cease to re- 
peat her ominous predictions so long 
as he remained in sight. 

A weighty charge pressed upon the 
admiral ; he was accused of having 
instigated the assassin, Poltrot, to mur- 
der the late Duke of Guise. Poltrot 
had exonerated him when brought out 
to be executed; but, unfortunately, 
the admiral had published two pam- 
hlets to vindicate himself, in which 
e made some admissions by no means 
creditable to his character. A process 
had been instituted against him, and 
though it had been suspended by a 
royal decree, it might b^ renewed at 
any moment, and hurried to a fatal 
conclusion. But the admiral had been 


led to believe thikt the king would re- 
quire his services in the projected war 
against Spain, and hoped to lead an 
army of Huguenots into Flanders. 

Charles received the admiral with 
great demonstrations of respect, and 
took his son-in-law, Teligny, into his 
intimate confidence. He complained 
bitterly to this young nobleman of the 
creatures whom his mother had placed 
round him, saying — « Shall I speak 
freely to you, Teligny ? I distrust all 
these people. I suspect the ambition 
of Tavannes ; Viellevillc loves nothing 
hut good wine ; Cosse is a miser ; 
Montmorenci is a mere sportsman ; 
Count de Retz is a Spaniard at heart ; 
the rest of the courtiers are mere 
beasts • my secretaries are traitors, so 
that I cannot tell which way to turn.’* 

Tavannes was the first who became 
alarmed at the increasing influence of 
the admiral ; he endeavoured to excite 
the king’s jealousy, and when Charles 
told him that Coligny had offered him 
the services of ten thousand men for 

the war in Flanders, he replied 

«Sire, whichever of your subjects has 
dared to use such words to you de- 
serves to be beheaded. How can he 
presume to offer you that which is 
your own ? It is a sign that he has 
gained over and corrupted masses of 
your subjects to serve against yourself, 
should it be necessary.” Finding that 
the king paid no attention to these in- 
sinuations, he communicated his alarms 
to Henry of Anjou and the Queen ; 
they were greatly moved, especially as 
they had learned from the king’s secre- 
taries that nhe Huguenot chiefs were 
resolved to obtain for Aleuqon an 
efficient share in the administration. 
Catherine now resolved to keep a 
close watch on her royal son, who was 
too weak-minded and too easily excited 
to keep a secret. Meeting him one 
day as he returned from a visit to the 

admiral, she asked, with a sneer 

What have you learned from your 
long conversation with the grey- 
beards?” He replied, with a fear- 
ful oath — “ Madame, I have learned 
that you and my brother Henry are 
the worst enemies of me and mv kinif- 
dom.” ^ ^ 

Catherine assembled her friends in 
secret council ; Tavannes, who was 
present, declares that she was greatly 
agitated and alarmed, thus decisively 
rgluting the story that the favour 
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shown to Coligny was an artful piece 
of hypocrisy concerted between the 
king and his mother. The king's se- 
cretaries had betrayed his secrets to 
('atherine; they informed her that 
Flanders was about to be invaded by 
a royal army* in which all the Hugue- 
not leaders would hold a high com- 
mand ; that her favourite son Henry 
would be exiled from France ; and 
that Alengon would succeed him as 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; 
to this they added, that it was in con- 
templation to send her from tffe court 
to some distant place of exile. Vari- 
ous plans were proposed ; Henry of 
Anjou suggested the immediate assas- 
sination of Coligny, which was at once 
deliberately accepted by the council. 

In the meantime, the preparations 
for the marriage were completed, and 
the ceremony was celebrated with re- 
gal splendour. Neither bride nor 
bridegroom liked the match ; Mar- 
garet, when asked ** would she accept 
the King of Navarre for her wedded 
husband ?** stood obstinately silent, 
and the ceremony was awkwardly in- 
terrupted. Charles grew angry and 
impatient, he grasped her rudely by 
the hair, and forcibly bent her head 
forward so us to make a more awk- 
ward bow than any the court had pre- 
viously witnessed. This compulsory 
nod was received as a sign of assent, 
and the ceremony was brought to a 
conclusion amid suppressed tittering 
and ominous whispers. 

The marked repugnance which 
Charles began to manifest towards his 
brother Henry, led the conspirators to 
fear that he might be sent into exile, 
unless the admiral was speedily re- 
moved. It was resolved that he^ould 
be assassinated in such a way as to 
throw the suspicion of the murder on 
the Duke of Guise, and make it ap- 
pear retaliation for his father’s mur- 
der by Poltrot. A military adven- 
turer, named Maurevel, or Maure- 
vert, was engaged to perpetrate the 
deed. Henry of Anjou furnished him 
with a gun, which, from a peculiarity in 
its construction, was supposed to have 
more certainty of aim than any other ; 
and a house was hired belonging tg a 
retainer of the Duke of Guise, by the 
windows of which Coligny was accus- 
tomed to pass every day on his way to 
the Louvre. 

The following account of the mur- 
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dejr is given by St. Auban, who was an 
eyewitness - 

** Having had the honour of being 
educated in the establishment of the 
admiral at Chastellon, I was in his train, 
and quite close to him, on the 21 st of 
August, 1572, when he was wounded by 
Maurevel. Several of us gentlemen 
belonging to the admiral’s liousehold, 
endeavoured to force open the door of 
the house from which the shot had been 
fired ; but not being able to succeed wo 
followed the admiral to his lodgings, 
where M. de Sore and I entreated M. 
de Teligny to permit us to mount our 
horses, and pursue Maurevel, having 
learned that he had escaped by a back 
door, and mounted a horse which had 
been held in readiness for him. M. de 
'I'eligny detained us some time, but at 
last M. do 8er6 and I procured our 
horses, and rode out of Paris by the 
gate of St. Antoine, thrtmgh which wo 
learned that the murderer had passed. 
When we reached Charenton, we took 
prisoner a servant of M. George do 
Lounoy, who had provided relays for 
the murderer, and wore the very grey 
mantle which Maurevel had on when ho 
quitted Paris. We left our prisoner in 
the hands of the lieutenant of Villoneuro 
Saint Georges, and sent information of 
his arrest to M. de Teligny, who hat! 
him removed the next day to Paris, 
where he was dbnfmed in the prison of 
Tour I’Evosque. Having sent off this 
letter, M. de Sere and 1 went on to- 
wards Mchiii ; and being near Corbeil, 
whore the road turns olf to lllanciy, wo 
learned that the murderer hud sought 
refuge in the house of M. do Chailly. 
Tho drawbridge was raised, and the 
flanking turrets garrisoned by muske- 
te<»rs. We therefore watched the house 
from a distance, hoping that Maurevel 
might renew his journ(*y ; hut being 
disappointed in this expectation, wo 
returned to the admiral.” 

At first the suspicions of the king 
and of the Protestant leaders were di- 
rected against the Duke of Guise, who 
narrowly escaped fulling a victim to 
their first burst of mistaken vengeance. 
Orders would have been issued for tho 
duke's arrest but for the prompt inter- 
ference of Catherine. She revealed 
to her son her own share in the at- 
tempted murder ; and though Charles 
was very indignant, he could not over- 
come bis old habits of submission to 
his mother's will. But, in the mean- 
time, the discovery of the gun, which 
Maurevel had left behind him, had in* 
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dicated to the Protrstonts the real in- 
stigators of the crime ; and further 
evidence of Anjou’s complicity was ob- 
tained from tiie servant arrested by 
Saint Auban. The Protestants im- 
prudently gave vent to their rage, 
openly threatening (Catherine and 
Henry, and boasting of their reliance 
on Charles and Alen^on. Some of 
the more prudent of the body became 
alarmed. The Bishop of Vienne set 
out for Poland after having had an 
interview with Catherine, in which 
she is said to have given him some in- 
timation of her desperate design. A 
distinguished Huguenot leader, Blos- 
set, presented himself to the admiral, 
and declared his resolution to quit 
Paris. Coligny asked him why he 
sought to go away at such a moment. 
“Because,” said he, “they have no good 
intentions towards us here.” “ How can 
you think so ?” said the admiral — 

Have we not a gracious sovereign ?” 
“ 1 think that he is too gracious,” was 
the reply, and that is the reason why 
I am most anxious to de|)art ; and if 
you did the same, it would be better 
both for you and for us.” 

Alarmed by the menaces of the Pro- 
testant leaders, Catherine once more 
assembled her secret council, and ex- 
plained the imminence of the danger 
to which she and her party were ex- 
posed. Tavannes, who was present 
at these deliberations, does not tell us 
by whom the massacre of the Hugue- 
nots was proposed, but he informs us 
that it was adopted almost without 
discussion, and that he felt a profound 
conviction of its necessity ; he recom- 
mended that the execution of the plot 
should be hurried, because he doubted 
the strength of Henry’s resolution. 

The bigoted and sanguinary popu- 
lation of Paris had manifested in many 
ways 'gr€^at indignation at the favor 
which Charles had begun to show to 
the Huguenots, and had more than 
once threatened to raise an insurrec- 
tion and commence a massacre on their 
own account. It was not safe for 
IVotestants to apjioar in some streets 
of the capital, even in the daytime, 
unless they went in arinod bands. 
Some of them pr()bal)ly wislie«lfor the 
breaking out of siudi a revolt; they 
believed that their cliivalry would 
triumph over the citizens, and that 
victory would place the king entirely 
In^ their hands. Catherine’s council 
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declared that the issue would be doubt- 
ful unless they were assured of the 
support of the army and the king. 
The Duke of Anjou promised to ob- 
tain the former, for as lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the kingdom he had supreme 
military command; Catherine answer- 
ed for Charles. Queen Margaret’s 
simple narrative of her own condition 
on this fatal evening gives a more 
vivid picture of Catherine’s sanguinary 
determination than any other record : — 

“ Suspected by the IJiiguouots, be- 
cause I w'as a Catholic,” says the royal 
authoress, “ and equally susimeted by 
the Catholics, because my husband was 
a Huguenot, no one gave me w'ariiing 
of impending danger. I went as usuiu 
to bid my mother good night, and sat 
down on a trunk in her chamb(*r, near 
my sister of liorraiiio, whom I perceived 
fo bo very sad. Wlnm the queen, who 
was speaking to somebody as I entered, 
saw^ me, she pcu-emptorily ordered mo 
to go to bod. As I made my obeisance 
iny sister oaiight me by the arm, and 
bursting into tears, besought me not to 
leave the room. When my mother per- 
ceived this she became vehemently en- 
raged, and forbade my sister to tell me 
anything.” 

After the Queen of Navarre had 
been thus dismissed Catherine once 
more assembled her secret council ; 
satisfactory reports were received from 
well known leaders of the populace, 
and from some violent Catholic chiefs, 
who had been warned to hold them- 
selves in readiness ; Henry of Anjou 
communicated his military arrange- 
ments, which were found to bo com- 
plete, and it‘*only remained to obtain 
the king’s consent. Catherine went 
to him, accompanied by Henry of An- 
jou, the Sieur de Nevers, the Mar- 
shals (le ’'J’avannes and de Betz, and 
the Chancellor de Birague. She de- 
clared that nothing hut his immediate 
consent to the massacre could save 
him from destruction ; she averred 
that the Catholics, irritated by his 
concessions to the heretics, had re- 
solved to deprive him of the crown ; 
and that the Huguenots had resolved 
to destroy the whole of the royal fa- 
mily, and ehteblish a Presbyterian re- 
public in France. Tavannes testifies 
to the indignant reluctance with which 
the king at first listened to such an 
atrocious proposition ; but (Catherine 
and Henry had gone too far to recede. 
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Charles at leiipfth yielded U> their ur- 
pfency, and paRaiiig at once to the ex- 
treme of cruelty, exclaimed, ** Do 
}our work effectually ; let not one 
live to reproach mo.” It was then 
arranged that all things should be in 
readiness at the second hour after mid- 
night, and that the tolling of the bell 
of St. Germain d’Auxervis should be 
the signal for commencing the slaugh- 
ter. 

Henry of Anjou published a brief 
narrative, intended to be a kind of 
apology for his share in this ajrocity, 
s(»ine time after his elevation to the 
throne of Poland. He alone has de- 
scribed the conduct of the unhappy 
king in the early part of this awful 
morning : — 

“ After having slept for about two 
liuurs (he says) the king and the queen, 
my mother, went with me into the por- 
ter’s lodge, near the tennis court at the 
Louvn*, wh(!re wo found a room looking 
into the courts, wheiujo we could see 
the conimoneemeut of the ^ massacre. 
We had not been there long, deliberat- 
ing on the possible and probable conse- 
quences of so fearful an enterprize, 
whieli Ave seemed to have adopted has- 
tily and without sutilcient consideration, 
when Avo hoard a pistol-shot, without 
being able to tell Avhence the sound 
came, or whether anybody Avas hurt. 
This event greatly alarmed us all three; 
it suggested such ai'^rehensions of the 
fearful disturbances which AAXTe about 
to commence that we sent a gentleman 
to M. tic Guise, to eorumand him to re- 
tuni to Ids lodgings, and attempt no- 
thing againsl tlie admiral. These or- 
der’s would have stopped the entire 
affair, betraiist* it had bee% dclcj’mined 
that nothing should he done elseiAffiere 
iiniil the admiral Avas slain. 'J’lie gen- 
tleman soon returned Avith the informa- 
tion that the coiinltTniand iiad eon'jt too 
late, for that tho admiral Avas already 
dead, and that the executions ha<l btxui 
coinmeneed in various parts of the city. 
We, therefore, returned to our first re- 
solution, and allowed matters to take 
their course.” 

Turn we now to another jiart of the 
jjialacc — the chamber in Avhicli the 
()ueen of Navarro rcjioscd. Mar- 
garet’s own description of the hor- 
rors which she witnessed needs no 
comment: — 

“ An hour after dawn (she says), as 
I lay asleep, a man thundered at my 
door, shouting ‘ Navarre 1 Navarre !' 
My iiurs(s supposing that it Avas my 


husband, who had gone out a few mi- 
nutes jircviously, ran and opened the 
door. It was a gonlloman nam(‘d liegtiii, 
bleeding from two severe Avouuds, and 
pursued by four soldiers of tho guard, 
who followed him into my apartments. 
Ho flung himself on my bed for safety ; 
1 threw myself out at the side of tiio 
bed, and he followed, grasping me con- 
vulsively. 1 did not know the man ; 1 
could not toll whether he came to insult 
me or not, or whether tin* soldiers were 
attacking him or me. Wt» hf>th strug- 
gled, shouted out for aid and mercy, aiid 
wore equally frightened. At length 
Heaven sent M. do Nan^ay, the captain 
of the guard, to my relict ; who, though 
lie pitied me, could not help laughing at 
my situation, lie rebuked the soldiers 
for their indiscretion, and granted mo 
the life of the poor man, wiioin 1 kept 
concealed in iny closet until tho danger 
was over. Having changed my night- 
dress, which Avas dabbled Avitli blood, 1 
beard from IM. de Naiivay Avhat was 
passing. Ho assured me that my lius- 
band was safe in the king’s apartineiit, 
and AAOuld rocc'ive no injury. I’lirowing 
a loose cloak over mo, he led me to tho 
room of my sist<'r of Lorraine, which 
1 reached more dead than alive. As 1 
])aHsod through flio ante-chamber, tho 
doors of which Avere oi>en, a genthmmn 
nam<fd Bourse, flying irom the soldiers, 
was stabbed with a pike, not more than 
three paces from the spot on which 1 
stood. 1 fell faiiiting into the arms of 
M. de Nancay, believing that one blow 
bad pierced us both. When I recovered, 
1 went into the small room where my 
sister lay. Whilst I was there, M. do 
Mossans, first gentleman in Avaiting to 
the; king, my busbaud, and Annagnae, 
his vah't de chain hre, came to beg that 
1 v\muld save their ^livcs. 1 went and 
threw inys(‘lf on my knees before my 
mother and brifflier, and at Ieng;th ob- 
tained iny request.” 

Henry of Navarre was saved from 
death by the personal friendship of 
Charle.s, for Catherine was bent on bis 
destruction. Margaret, boAAever, in- 
forms us tliat he was exposed to much 
danger, from the capricious and un- 
certain temper of tho king, and that 
.she had a much larger share in ensur- 
ing her husband’s safety than the world 
generally believed. She could not, 
hoAvever, save him from the inortifica- 
lion of accompanying the queen an«l 
her sons to hce tin* mutilated body of 
the abbot suspended from the gibbet, 
at Montfaucon. 

We need not describe the horrors 
of this awful morning ; they have been 
too often repeated by historians. Les- 
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toile, however, mentiona two anec- 
dotes which must not be omitted 

** A wretch called Thomas, commonly 
nicknamed the Forger, killed in his own 
house a councillor of parliament and 
canon of Notre Dame, though he was 
a good Catholic, as his testament proved 
after his death. This murderer, sanc- 
tioned by the king and the nobles — a 
matter horrible to relate — boasted pub- 
licly of the number of Huguenots that 
were his victims, declaring that he had 
killed eighty in one day. 'I'he miscreant 
sat down to table, having his hands and 
arms smeared with gore, saying that 
the taste gave him pleasure, because it 
was heretic blood. I could scarce have 
believed such an atrocity had 1 not my- 
self seen it and heard the wretch's 
avowal from his own mouth. 

“ The Italian, Reiie, was one of the 
most sanguinary of the St. Bartholo- 
mew butchers. Tie was a man com- 
pounded of all sorts of cruelty and 
wickedness, who used to go round the 
prisons for the mere pleasure of stabbing 
Huguenots, and who lived on assassina- 
tions, robbery, and poisons. On the 
morning of the massacre, he invited a 
Huguenot jeweller tu his house, under 
pretence ot* aflFt)rding him shelter, and 
then cut his throat, after having stripped 
him of all his property. But t he end of 
this man was awful ; his whole family 
aiforded a terrible example of divine 
vengeance, for he died on a dunghill, 
his two sons were broken on the wheel, 
and his wife breathed her last in an 
hospital.” 

The massacre proved to be^ not only 
the greatest of crimes, but the most 
perplexing of blunders. Civil war was 
renewed throughout the kingdom ; in 
the agonies of painful disease Charles 
had his sufferings embittered by re- 
morse of conscience, and died in all 
the desperate darkness of despair. 
Henry 111. had to defend himself during 
the greater part of his reign against 
the Catholic league, and at last be- 
came the victim of a Jesuit assassin. 
Catherine, baffled in all her intrigues, 
and abandoned by the favourite son 
for whom she had committed so many 
atrocious crimes, went down in sorrow 
to the grave. The Duke of Guise was 
murdered by Henry, his associate in 
the murder of the admiral ; and Henry 
of Navarre, whose destruction had 
been the chief object of the conspi- 
rators, witnessed the extinction of the 


House of Valois, and ascended the 
throne of France as Henry IV. 

A characteristic incident must not 
be omitted. On the day following the 
massacre it was announced that a haw- 
thorn had flowered out of season in 
the cemetery of the Innocents. Crowds 
flocked to see it. The priests pro- 
claimed that it was a miraculous sign 
of the approbation of Heaven ; the 
Huguenots declared that it was einbla- 
matic of the innocence of the victims ; 
and both these opinions were main- 
tained '-in songs and epigrams, which 
had rapid circulation in Paris. Lestiole 
fills several pages with a mere list of 
the libels and lampoons which appeared 
on both sides after the massacre. We 
have searched out, and consulted se- 
veral, but have not found one which 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion. 
A medal was struck at Rome to cele- 
brate the massacre.* The Pope had 
been much alarmed by the Huguenot 
inclinations of Charles, and hailed a 
crime which separated that monarch 
from the Protestants for ever. But 
throughout the rest of Europe the in- 
telligence was received with horror. 
Henry of Anjou records the reproaches 
he had to encounter in Germany, even 
from Catholic princes, when he passed 
through the country to assume the 
throne of Polai^. The excitement 
in England was so great, that French- 
men were afraid to appear in the streets 
of London ; and Fenelon, the French 
ambassador, who belie veil that he bad 
nearly brought the negotiations for a 
marriage between Queen Elizabeth and 
Alen^on to/; succesful issue, was forced 
to ij^rite to his court that the English 
queen and her court would listen to 
him no longer. Catherine and Char- 
les nad recourse to a system of lame 
apologies and inconsistent excuses, 
which imposed upon nobody. Eliza- 
beth, however, was forced to accept 
them, rather than irritate Charles 
into active interference in favour of 
the queen of Scotland. In closing 
this dark page of European history, 
we cannot avoid repeating that the 
horror of this atrocious massacre ap- 
pears to be aggravated rather than 
lessened, by its being unpremeditated, 
and only adopted as a clumsy means of 
escaping the consequences of a medi- 
tated assassination. 


For a representation of this medal, sec Dublin University Magazine, No. 
^ 09IY-I June, 1843. 
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VAREK, OR THE ORACVLAB AFFLATUS OF THE BIKDOOS. 


I.— NATURAL WARBN. OR THE UBRRDITART PYTHONIO SPIRIT. II.— THB VABBNt OR PROPUBTIO 
AFFLATUS, PRRPErUATKU IN TRIRBS. III.— THE OCCASIONAL VILLAGI! ORACLES*. WAREN OP 
THE OUULBRA GODDESS. IV.— FURTHER ILLUSTRATION OF THE CHOLERA WAREN, V.— XS« 
TABL18HXD TILLAGE ORACLES. 


We now introduce to our readers the 
first fasciculus of our promised sketches 
illustrative of the subject of Warcn^ 
or the divine afflatus of the Hindoos.* 
These sketches, we should observe, 
were submitted, soon after they were 
completed, to the perusal of a very 
eminent Branihin, now no more — the 
late Bal Gungadhur Shastree — who 
united to a competent knowledge of 
English, and a profound acquaintance 
with Sanscrit literature, attainments 
of the very highest order in mathema- 
tical science ; and held, in consequence, 
the honourable post of professor of 
mathematics and astronomy in the El- 
phinston Institution at Bombay. This 
gentleman— -whose death, about two 
years since, was pronounced by Sir 
Erskine Perry, the chief justice of 
Bombay, in a charge to the grand 
jury, to be a public calamity to the 
Western Presidency, and whose valua- 
ble services to jfpublic education the 
local government acknowledged by 
granting a liberal pension to his 
widow — came from a part of the coun- 
try, the southern Conkan, where pos- 
session is extremely prevalent ; and 
was, from this circumstance, as well 
as from his general information and 
intelligence, well qualifiSil to correct 
and enlarge the details wo had accu- 
mulated on the subject. He accord- 
ingly made notes upon several if the 
papers, and himself contributed a de- 
scription of one very singular class of 
possession called the Daku Waren^ 
which will be given hereafter. The 
notes of this learned and enlightened 
Hindoo, whose name and reputation 
are well known in Western India, afford 
such an important authentication of 
the facts, that we have thought it right 
to give them exactly in his own words, 
as written upon the papers submitted 


to him ; and, consequently, to present 
the latter also precisely as drawn up 
and laid before him — instead of at- 
tempting to recast them by embodying 
the Shastrees information with our 
own memoranda — and giving to the 
latter a more consistent atid decided 
furi% than that which the first endea- 
vours to catch and fix upon paper a 
very complicated, many-sided, and sha- 
dowy subject, must necessarily present. 

These sketches, we must further 
remark, though brought forward in 
confirmation of our theory of divine 
possession as formerly given, must be 
read, not as illustrations drawn up in 
support of that theory after it had been 
fully and clearly developed, but rather 
as some of the Anterior and separate 
fragments, from the consideration and 
comparison of which, that theory of the 
whole system was gradually for mod- 
fragments written at different periods, 
and in greater hr less doubt as to the 
true explanation of the plienoinena de- 
scribed. 

Our readers will now understand 
the meaning of the Bramhinical notes, 
which will be found now and then ap- 
pended to these fragments. They will 
also be able to appreciate, and to allow 
for, the character of conjecture and 
uncertainty which may appear to pre- 
dominate in them, in regard to the 
true character or solution of particular 
phenomena ; and the occasional recur- 
rence of some of the ideas already put 
forth in our first paper. These ideas, 
suggested by ^le facts which presented 
themselves from time to time, in the 
course of the inquiry, as probable hy- 
potheses, were more or less confirmed 
by a view of the whole subject ; and 
thus were of necessity adopted, modi- 
fied, or more clearly developed, in the 
general theory of possession. 


• Vide Dublin University Magazine for September and October, art. 

** Py thoiiic and Demoniac I’usscssions in India and Judea and also for March 
preceding, art. ** Theory and Phenomena of Possession among the Hindoos.” 
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Whether this theory be the true one cal and psychological phenomena — are 
or not, and whether the identity for deserving of attention^ as affording one 
which we have contended between additional illustration of the biblical 
these supposed possessions and the or- narratives, adding one not uniinport- 

dinary forms of lunacy, and cerebral ant chapter to the history of* tlie human 

or nervous disease among ourselves, mind ; and throwing also, jicrhaps, one 

be admitted or not, the fact^ them- new ray of light ujion one of the great 

selves — the existence in Indio, at the mysteries of our time — the phenome- 
present day, of such modes of belief na, real or supposed, of animal mag- 
and of such practices as we are about nctism. 
to detail, in connexion with such physi- 


NATURAL WAREN, OR TilK HEREDITARY m’llONK? SrilUT. 


Tiiii natural Waren is generally he- 
reditary in particular Mahratta Ikmi- 
lies. It is very common among the 
classes who compose the Mahratta 
peasantry, both above and below the 
Ghauts. There are occasional instances 
of its occurrence among some of the 
higher castes ; but these are rare, and 
we have as yet heard of no case of its 
existence among the Bramhins («). The 
great majority of the Mahratta villag- 
ers have Khuncloba or Bhuiroba, al- 
leged incarnations of 'Shivu, for their 
family gods ; and in particular branches 
of some families tlie Waren of their 
god is hereditary, i, c., it possesses, 
from time to time, the head or some 
other living member 'of the family. 
The possession sometimes intermits 
for a generation and reappears in the 
next, as is the case with hereditary 
diseases amongst us. Wherever the 
Waren of a god is thus hereditary, 
the family is particularly assiduous in 
its worship and offerings to the idol of 
that deity. The visitation of the Wa- 
ren is deemed a divine favour ; it is 
generally supposed to be fur benevolent 
purposes, and is, in such case.'*, in a 
mild form. Sometimes, however, the 
visitation is more severe, and in these 
instances it is held to be in anger for 
neglect of the usual wophip and offer- 
ings, or in punishment of crime, or 
breach of vows, or disobedience to its 
former injunctions. Wlien the Waren 
comes, it announces its presence by the 
following signs: the countenance of 
tlie party possessed is observed sud- 
denly to grow altered in expression ; 
the eyes become protruded and fixed 
with a steadfast gaze upon vacancy, or 
roll about wildly ; a trembling, more 
or less violent, seizes upon the limbs. 
Sometimes it affects the whole frame, 
sometimes only the upper part of the 


body ; but in every instance the head 
and neck are violently shaken by a 
double motion — there is a slight tre- 
mor from side to side as in palsy, but 
at the same time there is a more vio- 
lent nodding downwards. This nodding 
is, in all oases, the most unquestionable 
symptom of the Waren ; perhaps to 
this circuiiistanee, as much as to its 
being the symbol of a lofty and digni- 
fied fissont, may be traced the universal 
idea which, through all antiquity, has 
connected the act of nodding with 
deity — as where Alexander, in tlie well- 
known lines of Dryden — 

AKRiimcB the 
Aftbots to iio'l, 

And Bui'ms Lo bhahe tlio Hplicrcs.'* 

Indeed, the prayer of Thetis to Jupi- 
ter, to nod in cc>nfirrnation of his pro- 
mise (7/, i., v. 514) — 

“ /uev xect «a- 

vuvsviroy,*’ 

and the solemn declaration of Jiijiitcr, 
in reply (v. 52(5, 527), that no utter- 
ance of his, confirmed by this awful 
nod tf his head, could be either re- 
called, deceive, or remain unaccom- 
jflts/i e d -"- 

** ou i/iov iraXjyd>y^tray, et>^* aTa- 

TfjXOVy 

o rt kiv jice^eckp xec- 

Tuvivo'eif ** — 

may allude to this old notion — still 
found in India — of the divine character 
and unfailing certainty of the direc- 
tions and predictions made by parties 
who evince the presence of deity by 
this symptom of nodding. The whole 
of this latter passage acquires quite a 
new import and force when read in 
this connexion. 
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The party possessed is also fre- 
quently bent double, and forced to sit 
down in this bent posture, loclxiupr his 
body to and fro ; his teeth chatter, his 
chest heaves, and he utters a peculiar 
low sound, between panting, gurgling, 
and moaning, which is forced from him 
in a sort of broken continuity. After 
a time, the violence of the paroxysm 
somewhat abates, and he begins to 
speak, but no longer in his own per- 
son. Ilis consciousness of self-identity 
is gone ; he talks in the person of 
Khuiuloba, Bhuiroba, or some other 
Waren, and mentions himself as a dis- 
tinct individual. His family and 
friends now ask him his name : he 
answers, Khundoba or Bhuiroba, as it 
may be. They demand for what pur- 
pose he is come, or what are his 
wishes ; and in the benevolent visita- 
tion ho generally gives some injunc- 
tions about his own (Khundoba*s) wor- 
ship, alludes to past occurrences in the 
family, and speaks of events that will 
happen in future. He .always names 
the person whom he possesses as 
Majhen Jhad, my tree — reproves his 
errors, gives him good advice, and 
promises him generally some good 
fortune, somewhat after the following 
manner : “ My tree has committed such 
and such a sin ; he must not do this 
again : my tree must expiate this sin by 
fasting on such and such a day, and by 
giving such and such alms in my name, 
and making such and such offerings to 
me. If my tree acts thus it will bo 
well for him, and he will obtain such 
and such a benefit” — e, a son, or a 
good harvest, or long Jtfe, &c. Or, 
on the otlier baud, he uenounces fa- 
mily misfortunes in case of disobe- 
dience. If the party possessed is af- 
flicted with any bodily ailment, fte, in 
the character of the Waren, gives 
directions for its treatment, and fore- 
tells his cure after such a period — 
still speaking of his human self in the 
third person, as “ my tree'* If any 
other person in the family be sick, ho 
does the same ; and on these occa- 
sions, the friends and neighbours of the 
possessed gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity of getting directions 
for the treatment of their sick, espe- 
cially in cases of small-pox. His fa- 
mily also question him regarding im- 
portant family matters ; sueh as the 
expediency of marrying their daugh- 
ters to such a person, or on such a 


day — qF sowing or ploughing at such 
a time — of selling such and suoh cat- 
tle, &c. If any thing has been lost or 
stolen, they solicit information and di- 
rections for its recovery. The direc- 
tions thus given are generally implicitly 
followed. They conclude by asking, 
when he will take his departure, and 
when he will come again ; to all which 
he returns appropriate answers. The 
exit of the Waren is marked by the 
patient falling into a deep stupdr, sleep, 
or trance, varying from fifteen minutes 
to one or two hours, from which he 
rises perfectly recovered and restored 
to consciousness, but totally ignorant 
of what, has passed while the W^areii 
was upon him. I'ho whole visitation 
seldom occupies more than a few hours. 
In some cases, however, it is longer, 
and the symptoms are more violent, 
exhibiting the foaming at the mouth, 
the strong convulsion, knotting t)f tho 
muscles, violent shrieking, occasional 
death-liko rigidity of the wlmlo frame, 
and all the other more painful appear- 
ances which have been mentioned in a 
former paper asjnarking the demoni- 
acal ])osjesbioii, when a bhootu or hedu- 
lee — male or female devil — enters tho 
body. When such appearances ocemr 
In a family that has an hereditary W^a- 
ren, the visitation is considered as a 
penal one, in punishment for the com- 
mission of sotiie crime, breach of somu 
vow, or neglect of some command 
given by the Waren in a former mild 
visitation. This impression is coa- 
firmed by the^’answers given by tho 
Waren when questioned by the family 
of the possessed. The following is a 
specimen of such angry expostulation : 
“ My tree has neglected my worshi]>, 
and no longer makes me any offerings : 
this is not righMherefore I liavo coino 
to punish him.” Or, “71/y tree has 
committed such and such a theft, or 
such and such a violation of chastity, 
or such and such a sin against caste.” 
Or, My tree has broken such a vow ; 
not ]:ept such a fast ; not given sueh 
alms; not obeyed such an injunction 
which I gave him.” On being asked 
how' his tree shall expiate his offences, 
the Waren ordains some penance, fast, 
ritual expiation, alms, or \o\v, us the 
condition of his pardon, and this is 
generally rigidly complied with, I Vo 
once witnessed ayouhg Maliratta under 
the Waren of Khundoba. His friends 
told us that “ Ood was upon him he 
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himself declared he was Khandoba ; 
andf though a simple ahd humble- 
minded lad in his natural state* he was 
now wonderfully exalted* imperioufl* 
and violent. I^iowing nothing then 
of this system of Waren* or of epilep- 
sy* we simply thought him in a deli- 
rium* and paid little attention to what 
he said. We have now little doubt 
that Khundoba was his family god* and 
that this Wareti* whatever be its real 
nature* was hereditary in it. His 
symptoms grew very violent* and ho 
died under the visitation after about 
five hours. 

-.The Waren soraclimes discontinues 
its visitations* which arc generally pe- 
riodical ; and in this case* the party 
who was subject to it* and his family* 
generally regret it* as they consider 
they thereby lose the advantage of a 
household oracle. They often* there- 
fore* endeavour to recover this oracu- 
lar power* and succeed in doing so, by 
submitting themselves to the influence 


of the artificial process practised by 
the Bhuktus* or initiating priests of the 
public Waren Mhuts* or Pythonic 
shrines of Kanoba* of which* hereafter. 

In reference to the very curious 
phraseology of ** my tree,'* it may bo 
remarked* that every Mahratta family 
calls its original founder or patriarch* 
its Moolu Poorooshu^ or lloot-man. 
If, as has been conjectured* many of 
the village and family gods, including 
even Khundoba and Bhuiroba, are 
merely deified men* it is possible that 
the familiar Warens were originally 
considered as the spirits of the family 
ancestor* permanently present in some 
of his descendants through each gene- 
ration* for their guidance. In this 
case, we may understand the Waren, 
or spirit of the Root-man, speaking of 
the living head of his family as his 
tree (fe). Hut this is only thrown 
out as a conjecture ; the phrase may 
very possibly have quite a ditferent 
reference. 


VOTES or rnOFESSOR BAL OUVaADlIUR SnASTRRR. 

(«)[<< We have as yet heard of no case of its existence among the Bramhins.*'] 

I, Though the Waren of Khundoba and other deities is not to bo found 
among the Bramhins* yet families of that caste have frequently the hereditary 
Waren of a spirit called Sumundhv, or Muha-Poorooshu, supposed, in many 
cases* to be one of their own ancestors. Tiie ideas of the people in regard to 
such possessions* the y^orship paid to them* and the methods of obtaining pro- 
phecies* are nearly the same as those observed in the case of the Warens of 
Khundoba and other deities. The only difference of any consequence is* that 
the Waren of Sumundhu is never, and can never be, brought on by artificial 
means* such as burning incense* &c. When hereditary* a Muhti-poorvoshu is 
considered as a beneficent* or* at all events* a harmless spirit ; and its manifes- 
tations are supposed to be intended for the purpose of couimunicatirig some 
important future event to the family* or of remonstrating against an omission of 
some duty* or a breach of promise made ^o the spirit itself. 

There is some .Waren of this kind in my own family. Two or three of my 
uncles had it* and a son of one of them, too slraplc-minded to be capable of im- 
posture, was possessed* for the first time* about twelve years ago. lie has ever 
since had periodical visits ; though of late nthese have been less frequent* in 
consequence of his performing* by the command of the spirit* a journey to a 
temple in a neighbouring province* in that part of the year in which he was 
most troubled. 

I consider this as a hereditary disease* and the phenomena observed at the 
time of visitation, such as the spirit identifying itself* &c.* to be the effect of 
association and previous recollection. No attempt is ever made to drive away 
a hereditary spirit unless when it is found very troublesome* in which case the 
same means are employed to cx])el it as those used in getting rid of an intruding 
devil. 

(ft) The signification of * my tree.' ”] 

II. The conjecture offered here may derive some strength from the existence 
of the Waren of Muha poorooshu, noticed in note 1. The sense* however* in 
which we understand the phrase is* that the spirit* attributing to itself the entire 
direction of the man in whom it has found an admittance* compares him to a 
motionless tree* or stem, in calling it ** my tree." 
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THE WAKEN, oit mornEnc afflatus, perpetuated in certain tribes by prayer 

AND the OASTmO OF RICF. 


Next to the Waren which is in- 
herited in families^ in|y be mentioned 
that which is perpetuated in particular 
clans, or tribes, by prayer and the 
ceremony of casting of rice. This 
form of Waren differs, not only in its 
mode of transmission, but in some of 
the phenomena which attend it, from 
that described in the foregoing paper. 
It is connected in every instant with 
a local temple, dedicated to the wor- 
ship of some divinity, who is the Koolu- 
devuta, or tutelary god or goddess of 
a particular clan or tribe, rather than 
with the household god of an indi- 
vidual family. Each of those tribes or 
clans consists of many families, ori- 
ginally descended from a singlo stock, 
and preserving, in addition to the per- 
sonal and patronymic names of each 
individual, the ancestral surname which 
marks their common descent. This 
kind of Waren appears to be more 
prevalent among the higher class ; but, 
as the latter have, in some instances, 
the hereditary family Waren, so the 
lower castes of the Mahrattas (from 
among whom, although, properly speak- 
ing, peasantry, both the soldiers and 
princes of Western India are taken), 
have occasionally the transmitted Clan- 
Waron. In some instances they are 
found to melt into each other, the de- 
velopment of the hereditary Waren 
being hastened by resorting to the 
rites which belong to the transmitted 
Waren : in like manner, 4hc distinc- 
tions between elan and family aro 
occasionally confounded, and the cha- 
racteristic phenomena of the two forms 
of the afflatus interchanged. * 

The following is an account of tho 
Clan- Waren as existing in Sawunt 
Wadee, and the neighbouring parts. 


among the Sinoys, or Gour Bramhins, 
who abound in that, and the contigu- 
ous state of Goa. This caste is sub- 
divided into a number of tribes, each 
distinguished by its surname, such as 
Poy, Ramut, Nayuk, Bhundaree, 
Each of these tribes has one or more 
temples in common, founded and en- 
dowed with land by some individual, 
or by the united resources of the tribe, 
at some former period. Each temple 
is dedicated to the particular tutelary 
deity of the tribe, who is most gene- 
rally some provincial form of the god- 
dess Devee, such as Shanta Doorga 
Devee. Tho Waren of this goddess* 
is supposed to reside in some one of 
the tribe, for the purpose of affording 
them divine counsel and direction in 
all great emergencies. When the party 
in whom the Waren used to dwell is 
dead, all the male members of tho 
tribe who bear the common surname, 
from the child to •the grey-headed old 
man, assemble in the temple before 
the image of their tutelary deity. Tho 
priest and other attendants of the tem- 
ple, including a gooruvu, or sacristan, 
and a band ofviative music, which 
comprises at least drums and horns, 
are present on the occasion. All tho 
Muhajuns, or respectable householders 
of the village or the neighbourhood, 
belonging to other tribes, also assem- 
ble, and amongst these must always 
be some one individual who is visited 
by a Clan- Waren. When all are 
assembled, the memb«rs of the be- 
reaved tribe prostrate themselves be- 
fore the image, and pray, somewhat in 
this manner : — 

Ob, Goddess ! tho man whom hi- 
therto thou didst favour by coming 
into his person, is dead. What aro his 


* A learned Bramhin, of the Poona College, to whom we niad over somo of these 
papers, for the purpo.so of benefiting by any corrections suggested by his superior 
inform.'ition, gives us to understand that the Waren is always the afflatus of a se- 
condary god, or att(Midaiit spirit. Thus Khiindoba and nhuiroba, though termed 
incaruntions of Shivii, aro imt really that deity, but only angels or messengers 
carrying out.his designs, and rcseinbling him in attributes. So, wlien the Waren 
of Devee or other prim;ipal deity is spoken of, we should always understand it to 
be tho afflatus not of Devee herself, but of one of her gunu^ or attendant sitirits, 
who, at her bidding, entors the human frame, (a). — Vide note by B. G. S., at the 
close. 
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tribe now to do ? — who is to direct vid, and some words from the Waren, 


them in difficulty, doubt, and conta- 
gious sickness ? Wherefore, be com- 
passionately pleased to select some one 
of us in his stead, and to reside hence- * 
forth in his frame.” 

After a prayer of this tenor has 
been offered up, the man who is the 
receptacle of the Waren of the other 
tribe, sits down before the image, and 
casts loose his hair : flowers are spread 
before him ; incense is burnt ; the 
drums beat ; the horns blow. The 
flowers and the incense are offerings to 
the goddess ; the drums and the horns 
resound her praises ; but at the same 
time the fumes and the din mount to 
the brain of the person who is await- 
ing inspiration, and before long, the 
Waren announces its presence in his 
body, by a shivering of the whole 
frame and a tremulous motion of the 
head. The possessed now starts up, 
and looking with his countenance to- 
wards the assembled crowd, but with 
his eyes generally half-closed, he calls 
out in a loud voice, announcing the 
presence of the goddess, thus : I am 
Shanta Doorga Devee : what want ye 
hero?” The bereaved tribe worship 
with joined hands, and repeat to the 
goddess thus present in the human 
frame, the prayer before addressed to 
the idol. On hearing'it, the possessed 
one takes up a handful of rice from 
a vessel in which it had stood as an 
offering, and flings it with wild de- 
moniac action towards the crowd of 
suppliants. He repeats the action wdth 
greater energy : the Mahajuns of the 
neighbourhood stand around him, and 
follow his example. All scatter rice 
towards the 8u{>pliant8 : all in the act 
of casting the grain, dart their fingers 
out with that sort of arrowy action 
which artists employ to represent im- 
precation on the part of witches. As 
the ceremony is repeated by greater 
numbers and with increased rapidity, 
it suddenly takes effect. Some one 
amongst the expecting crowd is ob- 
served to be in a convulsive tremor, 
and bellows out — 1 am come ! I am 
come 1” She is come — the goddess 
is come — the Waren is come,” is im- 
mediately echoed on every side. The 
first possessed and the Mahajuns cease 
to fling rice. The members of the 
tribe turn towards the new recipient 
of Waren, and adore the nuiiicii pre- 
sent in him ; and after a brief intcr- 


directing the sacrifice of a cock or a 
goat, or enjoining on the tribe ^obe- 
dience to its warnings, the newly pos- 
sessed returns to his natural state, un- 
conscious of what has just passed, and 
the crowd separaj^, and return to their 
homes, well satisfied with the perpe- 
tuation of the oracle in their sept. 

When the Waren has been thus 
once established, it is easy for the 
party to recall it at will, whenever con- 
sulted by any of his tribe or friends. 
He has only to burn an incense offer- 
ing bef&re a little idol of the divinity, 
to hear a few beats on the drum, to 
close his eyes and mentally to invoke 
its presence, when straight the slight 
shivering of the limbs and shaking of 
the head is perceived, and, opening his 
eyes, he speaks in the person of the 
divinity. After a short time, perhaps 
ten or fifteen minutes, he again closes 
his eyes, gives himself a sudden shake, 
and then appearing to awake, gene- 
rally asks, “ What did the divinity 
say ?” 

In this mild form of Waren, it will 
be observed, there are no painful or 
violent symptoms of any kind — no con- 
vulsion beyond a tremor or shivering 
of the head and limbs; nothing, in 
fact, that can be referable to violent, 
or previously-developed disease. 

To the Guor Bramhin who gave us 
the foregoing description, we read an 
account of the Delphic Oracle, in 
which the inspiration of the priestess 
was attributed to a mephitic vapour, 
supposed to ascend from a hole in the 
ground, beneath the tripod on which 
she stood. » His reply w'as singular. 

It is very true : there is always a 
vapour required : without burning of 
inceyse there is no Waren.” Another 
person — the learned Bramhin referred 
to in a former note — said, They 
bring on Waren at will, by certain 
means, of which the most universal 
are, beating the drum, burning in- 
cense or camphor, and shaking their 
heads," This last statement surprised 
us : we had been accustomed to regard 
the shaking of the head as an effect of 
the Waren, and asked was this not 
so ? He replied, “ Waren is not of 
one kind, nor are all pretiended exhi- 
bitions of W aren real. There is un- 
questionably much of imposture mixed 
up with the system. Sometimes the 
Waren comes and causes the shaking 
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of the head : sometimes the party* though a sensible stimulant, like musio# 

helps to hritis^ on the IForen hif shaking incense^ &c., can be employed to excite 

hUownIteadQi), Listening to the drum, the inspirate, and bring on the ora- 

iiihallng the incense, and shaking his rular Waren, this state may he really 

head, he makes himself intoxicated, ' and truly spiritual, and in the highest 
and then he loses his senses. 1 look sense prophetic. For we rend in 2 
upon the system, as now practised. Kings, iii. H, 15, that the prophet 

with some suspicion. Of the cures Elisha resorted to these sensible ex- 

foretold and other predictions made citements, and that they brought ort 

by the Warens, some come true, some the prophetic crisis. « And Elisha 

false. Of seven predictions, perhaps said, now bring me a minstrel. And 

five turn out false, and two true ; but it came to pass, when the minstrel 

those two are bruited abroad, and the played, that the hand of the came 

others are suppressed or forgotten.” upon him. And he said, thus saitli the 

We have here, however, a ^ry im- Lord,*’ &c. 

pur tan t remark to make — viz., that al- 

NOTF.S BY rnOFESSOli BAL aVNGADUUB 811ASTUEE. 

(a) [“ The Waren is always the afflatus of a secondary god, or attendant 
spirit.”] 

The opinion here referred to, is unanimously entertained among us. The 
spirits manifesting themselves in the villages of the Southern Conkan have such 
names as Vitthul, Ruvulnathu, &c., which are unknown to our mythology. The 
spirits themselves have stones or images to represent them ; and these, though 
worshipped by the Shoodrus, are not much respected by the higher castes, and 
are regarded by all as inferior to the principal deity. 

(Ij) [<< The party helps to bring on the Waren by shaking his own head.”] 

Shaking the head, as well as drums, burning incense,* and a great crowd of 
people, is a very necessary preparation for possession in village oracles. 1 have 
beard a (looruvu (or attendant on the idol) declare, after shaking his head for 
half an hour, or more, that the Waren would not come on. This happens par- 
ticularly when there is no great crowd of people. W]:ien the congregation is 
liirgtjr, such a disappointment is scarcely ever known to occur. Again, as ” the 
possessed goes on prophesying, the incense and the drum are both necessary. 
He sometimes stops suddenly, and directs, Heat the drums — throw more in- 
cense.” The coiniiion belief silently entertained is, that the Gooruvu is re, ally 
possessed for some time in the beginning of the Waren ; us the principal village 
officers always take care first to bring before him the most important interro- 
gatories that concern the welfare of the community in general, or their own 
families, telling other sumdicants to wait till they have received answers on more 
weighty p(»ints. There if every appearance, for some time at first, of the man’s 
losing his senses, and the answers given at this time having more of a superna- 
tural character, are more depended upon ; but as the consultation advances, ho 
is restored to the equilibrium of Jbis temper, and answers at random, producing 
sometimes a tendency to smile or laughter among tiiose who hear liim. 

The belief of the people in these oracles is evidently becoming weaker every 
day. The common saying now is, The tutelary deities are going to forsake 
us, as we are becoming more sinful.” 


THE OCCASIOJIAL VILLAGE OKACLKS — THE GHOf.ERA W AKEN. 

From the Waren which tahcrnficles villages. The family Waren is inhe- 
in tribes, w’c ascend to that which is rited : the tribe Waren Iransinitlod : 
had recourse to for the direction of the village Waren is suimnoiied or 


^ 'i'his ('{u-t is eoiifirnK'd to us by many Euro]>can witnesses, and >ve have our- 
selves witueosed it at the late Dusura festival j 
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sought for. The two former# once 
established in tho person# continue 
their visitations more or less frequently 
through life. The latter may be only 
occasionally resorted tu, and though 
supposed permanently to abide in con- 
nexion with tho tutelary idol of tho 
village# it is but temporary, as far as 
the particular recipient individual is 
concerned# and may# according to cir- 
cumstances# be manifested in his per- 
son often, or but once in life. The 
village Waron in some form# occa- 
sional or established# is universally 
diffused throughout the Mahratta 
country# especially the Southern Con- 
kan. 

Almost every village has a small 
temple dedicated to Hunoomunt# or 
Devee («). It has also its Oramu- 
devuia, or village deities, which# like 
the gods called Termini by the an- 
cients# are often nothing but rude 
stones, set up on the boundaries, and 
consecrated by being covered with red 
pigment# to which the devout occa- 
sionally add a libation of oil or melted 
butter# and a garland of flowers. 
These simple offerings of a rude su- 
perstition abound everywhere through- 
out India. But in addition to these 
deities# which are common to all vil- 
lages# some have special guardian di- 
vinities of a more persr)nal character. 
Some of these# it has been conjec- 
tured, were originaally deified ances- 
tors or saints, male and female ; hut 
they now all pass for local or minor 
manifestations of the terrific divinities, 
Shivu and Devee, into which# indeed, 
all the deities worshipped by the mass 
of the common people throughout 
India# appear eventually to resolve 
themselves. It is not improbable that 
retibh worship# or the redigion of ter- 
ror — the adoration of infernal beings, 
nr the malignant powers of nature, 
disease, death, and fate — was the first 
religion of the aborigines of India# as 
it is to be found in many other unci- 
vilized lands# before the arrival of the 
Bramhins ; and that the latter embo- 
died all these scattered representations 
of terror and evil, which they found 
pre-existing there, in the two great 
divinities before mentioned. Of the 
two, the female divinity is far more 
extensively worshipped by the pea- 
sants. Shivu is# indeed. Fate in tho 
abstract; and among the higher and 
middle classes# the studious, the asce- 


tic# and the speculative fatalists# his 
worship is extensive. But the popu- 
lar mind seldom rises to abstractions ; 
it adheres to tho concrete. Now# 
Dovee is Nemesis in all her concrete 
forms. She is small pox ; she is cho- 
lera# plague# death. She roams about 
the crags of the precipice ; she lurks 
at the bottom of every whirlpool, tank, 
and well# like the ant-lion awaiting 
her victims. She is in the springing 
tiger# tho falling tower# and the sink- 
ing ship ; in tho noose of tho stranglor# 
the knife of the sacrificer, the dagger 
or the poison of the murderer. Harpy 
.__fury — fate — gorgon : Medusa — 
Atropos — Alecto : Pallida mors — Nox 
atra: Ate — Nemesis — Hecate: tiger- 
borne — boar-faced — horrid-tusked — 
blood-lapping — raw-fiesh-tearing god- 
dess — dreadful concentration of all 
that is malignant and terrible to the 
imagination of man ! Such is tho be- 
ing who has# under various names, the 
chief worship of some fifty millions 
of the human race. In the villages 
which she protects, she is often simply 
styled G ram u- Devee, or the village 
goddess. Sometimes she has one of 
her general names, such as Amba-bace 
(mater alma), Gouree (alma virgo), 
Doorga (accessu difficilis), Kalika 
(atra) ; sometimes a more local name# 
and sometimes a special designation 
immediately connected with disease# 
such as Mata (mother-siuull-pox), Si- 
tula-Dcvce (small-pox goddess), Ju- 
reeinuree (cholera personified), Muree 
(mortality personified), Putukee (pes- 
tilence personified), &c. She is sel- 
dom worshipped in the villages under 
the more .irpiable forms of Parvuteo 
(monti-genita) and Bhuwanee (Isis), 
w'hich occur so frequently in the poetic 
legends and ])hilosophieul myths of tho 
Hindoos, and to which many tem^des 
in their cities and their neighbourhood 
are dedicated. 

Wherever a temple exists in a vil- 
lage to one of these guardian goddess- 
es, it is generally under the control 
of the Patell# or village headman ; 
and, though often a very small and 
rude structure, it occasionally has a 
small endowment in land# fur tho sup- 
port of the establishment# consisting 
of a Poojarce, or priest ; a Gooruvu, 
or sacristan, who sweeps and lights tho 
temple ; Xnd musicians to attend on 
special occasions. Theso temples are 
the common scenes of the village oru- 
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rles. Whon(*vcr any groat calamity 
befalls the village^but especially (lur- 
ing the periodical ravages of the small- 
pox, cholera, or other pestilence — the 
inhabitants call upon the Patell to 
consult the goddess, as to the cause 
of her anger ; for these calamities are 
deemed the direct visitations of her 
vengeance, just as, in the first book of 
the Iliad, the pestilence is viewed as 
the effect of Apollo’s anger against 
the Greeks— 

nil Kttr' ^u^fitvds ittiof 

s^cr* eVcir a^avtufft viHv, fttrk loy itixtv 

. • alts ii yixvofy xatovre B-a/Auat, 

But, whereas Apollo only shot his ar- 
rows, Devee goes about like Tisiphone, 
herself entering the persons, and prey- 
ing on the vitals of her victims. The 
Patell goes with the villagers to the 
temple. The priest and other minis- 
ters attend. Some one — generally a 
man or woman of low caste — is se- 
lected to receive the Waren of Devee. 
A black goat is sacrificed, incense is 
burned, drums are beat ; the selected 
])crson agitates his head, with his hair 
loose, before the idol, and the Patell 
and priest supplicate the presence of 
the goddess. The Waren at length 
announces its presence, by frantic cries 
and convulsive motions. It is then 
interrogated, and states the cause of 
offence somewhat in the following man- 
ner : — I (the small-pox or cholera 
goddess) have come from such a villiigo 
here, because the inhabitants of this 


jdace have multiplied their sins, and 
neglected religion. If you wish me 
to go away, you must take four cocks 
or four goats (as it may be) to the 
north or south boundary of the vil- 
lage, and sacrifice them to me there ; 
1 will then go on to such a town.” Or — 

I want four goats from this village ; 
you must take them to such a boun- 
dary, and letting them loose, drive 
them over the boundary, and I will 
go over the boundary with them, and 
proceed to the next village.”* The 
villagers obey these directions, and 
the disease, they assert, then dimi- 
nishes, and gradually disappears. As 
panic has a great tendency to increase 
the fatality of contagious disease, the 
confidence inspired by these promises 
may have some real effect in mitigat- 
ing its virulence, and leading to its 
cessation. 

It sometimes happens that a parti- 
cular person gets constantly habitu- 
ated to be the receptacle of tho Waren 
of the village goddess, when summoned 
on these occasions, and thus becomes, 
in a manner, attached to tho temple. 
It then approaches to the character of 
a permanent local oracle, of which 
many exist in the Con ban, and of 
which a distinct description will be 
found in a suedbeding paper. 

In other villages, where neither re- 
gular temple nor vaticinator exists, 
the inhabitants obtain their end in an- 
other manner. At the outskirts of 
every town and village, and separated 
from it, is a small suburb, inhabited 
by the impure caste of Mhars, or 
Purwarces (Pariahs). Amongst this 


*. This practice presents a rcn^jirkablo analogy to the scape-goat, that, in the 
Mosaic law, was set loose, and bore away the sins of the people. 

'J’he following is tho Hebrew institution, as described in the 16th chapter of Lo- 
viticus, verses 7-22 : — 

** And he shall take two goats, and present thcm-bolbro the Lord at the door of 
the tabernacle of the congregation. 

** And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats ; one lot for tho Lord, and tho 
other lot for the scape-goat. 

“ And Aaron shall bring the goat upon which the Lord’s lot fell, and offer him 
for a sin-offering ; 

“ But the goal , on which the lot fell to be the scape-goat, shall be presented 
alive be fore the Lord, to make an atonement with him, and to lot him go for a 
scape-gout into the wilderness. 

“ And Aaron shall lay both his hands on tho head of tho live goat, and ronfo<!fl 
over him all the inupiitios of th(» children of Israel, and all ih(*ir traiisgressious 
in all their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat, and shall send him away 
by the band of a fit man into the wilderness. 

** And the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities unto a land nut inhabited : 
and he shall let go the goat into the wilderness.” 
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caste, above all ollicrs, is established 
the worship of Khundoba, and that of 
Mata and Muha Marcc, the small-pox 
and cholera goddess. Tlie women of 
this castc^ moreover, are more subject 
to the natural Waren than any other ; 
and it is encouraged and cherished 
among them as, under some circum- 
stances, a mode of obtaining subsist- 
ence. When cholera or small-pox 
breaks out in the main village, and 
has advanced to an alarming extent, 
the inhabitants, sometimes of their 
own accord, send down to the Pariah 
suburb for any woman who may have 
this sort of Waren or Pythoriic spirit, 
in order to consult her. At other times, 
she is not at first sent for, but breaks 
out into spontaneous vaticinations in 
her own hut, in the person of Devee, 
stating the reasons of her .anger and 
her arrival, nearly in the same terms 
as the or.'icles .above described. This 
gradually reaches the e.ars of the vil- 
J.agers and Patcll, who anxiously send 
for her, and repeat the scene before 
detailed. The goats and other pro- 
visions, which she has .demanded as an 
expiatory sacrifice, are carried with 
her, on a triumph«al oar, to the boun- 
dary, and there left with her, as the 
impersonified goddess. All then re- 
tire : no eye would dare to intrude 
upon the awful mysteries of the ban- 
quet which follows. We may safely 
conjecture that she cpiietly carries off 
the provisions to her own homo, and 
that her vaticin.ations were originally 
directed towards this very end. This 
superstition is not confined to the ig- 
norant villagers. Last year (1842), 
in the sacred and learned city of Nasik, 
when cholera was at its height, it w.as 
rumoured about that the Waren of the 
(choler.a) goddess h.ad appeared in the 
suburbs, in the person of a Mliar 
woman, and W'as prophesying. The 
heads of the Bramhin eoinmuDity sent 
for and consulted her. She stated the 
transgression of the city, and demainl- 
cd, as an (‘xpintion, that a great qu<an- 
tity of fiesh-me.at and other provisions 
should be offered in sacrifice, and car- 
ried towards the north or north-east 
boundary of the town, and turned 
loose into the jungle, towards which 
she ]>romised slie would proceed along 
with them, thus freeing the city of her 
presence. This was accordingly done : 
.all the provisions w^ere placed with this 
woman herself (as being then the She- 


kinah of the goddess), on a c.*ir hung 
with votive garlands of flowers, and so- 
lemnly conducted, with bands of sacred, 
though very obstreporous, music, to- 
wards the indicated boundary, where 
the car was turned loose into the jun- 
gle. A fortnight, however, passed, 
without any diminution of the pesti- 
lence. The learned again assembled, 
and came to the determination of send- 
ing a similar cart-load of sacrificed pro- 
visions out of the city towards .all the 
four eardinal points. This was done 
with the» same solemnity as the former 
procession. The bullocks, with the carts 
Laden with provisions, were turned 
loose towards the four quarters, where 
it was expected the spiritual beings fo 
be jiropitiated would come, in the form 
of j<ackals, vultures, and otlier beasts 
and birds of prey, to feast upon them. 

It is not unusual for those villagers, 
who have no hereditary Waren .among 
their own kin, to have recourse to 
these public oracles on the occasion of 
severe jirivate sickness in their fami- 
lies, sometimes by going to the Batell, 
and, with his consent, going through 
the necessary formularies at the tem- 
ple ; more oft(‘ii by sending to tlieir 
own houses for the individual, into 
whose person it has been usual to 
summon the public Waren, and get- 
ting him to bring it on there by invo- 
cation, mu'^ic, or ritt‘S : or, where no 
Waren, temple, or habitual seer exists, 
by summoning from the Mliar suburb 
one of those sybils, who feel or simu- 
late an li(*redit.ary Waren. The ora- 
cles so consulted, jireserihe for the 
disease, and iirediet the cure. Their 
p»*eseri[)tic>rjs^ refer chiefly to the sacri- 
fice of goats an<l cocks ; under tlie 
iitame of religious fasts and vows, how- 
over,c4hey indicate regimen ; and, ’un- 
der the designation of food-offerings 
to the gods, of which the offerer must 
always eat a portion himself, they 
soiuetiines .administer medicine. In- 
deed this singular system, mixed up 
to some extent with magic, would seem 
to supersede, in a great measure, me- 
dical practice in the Mahratta villages. 
Excejit in the larger tow'iis, no physi- 
cian r(*sides. The barber, indeed, 
everywhere performs the surgeon’s 
oflice in cupping, .and a few othi'r sim- 
ple ojierations ; and his wife, that of 
the midwife. Some tradition.al reme- 
dies also .are known to all, such as the 
actual cautery — the blistering juice of 
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Ilip milk-bnsh — thp ii«.o of the hittor 
the kriyat, and other plants. 
When those household reinedios fail, 
the wise man of the villap^c is consult- 
ed, for every village has its *‘wise 
man,” who is often really possessed of 
considerable knowledge of herbs. 



When the wise man finds the com- 
plaint beyond his skill* ho shakes his 
head, and says to the friends of the 
patient, ** Devala bolivu '* — ** Send for 
the god”— just as the country apothe- 
cary, when a case begins to grow seri- 
ous calls in the physician (b). 


NOPKH nv PKOrCSSOtt nAL GUNOADnUB BHABTBBE. 

(a) Almost every village has a small temple dedicated to Ilunoomunt, or 
Dcvec.”] 

In as far as this remark miiy have reference to the Conkan, where the village 
Warens are regularly to he mi*t with, it would be proper to substitute Devee 
alone. Hunooinunt has very fpw, if any, temples of note below the Ghauts. 

(A) Send for the god.”] 

Tlie ignioranl quacks, who practise medicine among the natives of Bombay, 
and are known by the names of * * * * or doctors, frequently advise their pa- 
tients to resort to magic. 1 have known several instances, in which a respocl- 
ahle practitioner of this class declared, " My remedies cannot take effect. The 
disease is caused by a devil. Send for a Bhuktu.” 


rURTIIEll ILLUSTRATION OF IHE CHOLERA WAREN. 


Trir late Dr. John Malcolnisou, Se- 
crelary to the Bombay branch of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, who met his 
death, like Victor .Tacquemont, from 
fever caught in the ardent jmrsuit of 
sci( ntifie researches, in the fatal jun- 
gle-i of Western India, had, during the 
last few months of his life, taken a 
d((‘[) interest in the subject of Hindoo 
j»^>thunism, audits relations to physical 
ili^'Ccise. To him weare indebted for call- 
ing our attention to the following re- 
markable extriict from the preface of 
Dr. Kennedy’s work on cholera, to 
which he first directed us, as strongly 
corroborating someof tlu'^jircumstancLS 
noteil in the foregoing sketch. It is va- 
luable as an independent testimony to 
facts similar to those which we have 
detailed, and shows, moreover, thSt the 
analogy iiotieed above, between the 
cholera goat of the Mahrattas and the 
Mosaic st^ape-goat, is not imaginary ; 
since it thus struck two individuals, 
wholly strangers to each other, writing 
of facts occurring in different localities, 
at very different periods of time ; — 

“Among the native population, su- 
jiorstition arrayed itself in its most dis- 
gusting and debasing altrihuies: reli- 


gious ceremonies, rather as magical 
incantations than in the spirit of devo- 
tion, were every\vhcro resorted to. But 
if nothing iurthur had berui thought of 
than frivolous changes ol apparel, or 
the wearing of amulets, there would 
have appeared little to condemn ; but 
the ostensible, unconcealed object of 
every magic rit^, is to purchiiso for the 
sacnticer, not an actual release from 
danger, but to transfer it to some less 
liberal sinner— the principle acted on 
being this, that the fiend of di struct ion 
needs a certain number of vhtiins, and 
the supplicant cares little who hutfers, 
so that he lx* permitted t<) escape. To 
refer to the particulars of theso demo- 
niacal proceedings, would be ti> weary 
my readers with oHeiisne details; but 
I cannot pass over, as a singular coin- 
cidence with the Mosaic insiitulioii of 
the scape-goat* directed to he let looso 
in the wilderness, loaded with the cursi* 
of the .sins of the congregation, the 
similar ceremony practised in some 
jilaces liert‘, of dedicating a biiiValo to 
tile spirit of the plague, and turning it 
loose into the woods. Wherever the 
>oor brute directed its course, the popii- 
ation rose in a body to drive it hack 
into the forests. It was not only sup- 
posed to ho accursed, and bearing the 
curse and punishment for the people, 
but the pestilence was expected whon- 


* “ Sco ]>r. Mead on IMague, for a singular account of a human .sacrifice undiT 

similar circiiinstances, and a most curious mid learned note respecting it. — Dr. 
Mead’s Works, 4to, 1762, p. 245.” 
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ever it was seen: nor was the district 
relieved from alarm until the devoted 
beast had been destroyed by tigers, or 
sank exhausted under the pitiless perse- 
cution which goaded it from village to 
village. 

“This, however, was nothing com- 
pared to the conduct of some wretches 
of both sexes, who, aftecting to be pos- 
sessed by the demon of the plague, car- 
ried terror whithersoever they proceed- 
ed ; and by their frantic gestures and 
language, ‘^had more the appearance of 
maniacs labouring under delusion, than 
impostors practising on the credulity of 
others ; the more especially as avarice 
does not generally appear to have been 
the motive of their conduct, but rather 
the desire of notoriety, as it were, or 
tliat diseased state of mind which some- 
times leads half-crazed individuals to 
extravagancies of conduct, for no appa- 
rent object but to attract attention. 

“ In the cantonment at Soroor, forty 
miles north-east of Poonah, and the old 
head-quarters of the Bombay Dekkan 
division, the very outbreaking of the 
disease was accompanied with a singu- 
lar ciroumstance of the above character. 
A female, declaring herself to be an 
nvatar of the ftend of pestilence, entered 
the bazaar or market-street. She was 
almost naked ; but her di&hevellcd hair, 
her whole body, and her scanty apparel, 
were daubed and clotted with the dingy 
rod and ochery yellow powders of tho 
Ilindoo burial ceremonies. She was 
frantic with mania, real or assumed, or 
maddened by an intoxication partly 
mental, partly from excitement Irom 
drugs, in one hand she held a drawn 
sword, in the other an earthen vessel 
containing fire (the one probably a sym- 
bol of destruction, the other of the fune- 
ral piloj. Before her proceeded a gang 
of musicians, pouring forth their dis- 
cords from every harsh and clattering 
instrument of music appropriate to their 
religious processions. Behind her fol- 
lowed a long line of empty carts ; no 
driver whom she encountered on the 
road daring to disobey her command to 
follow in her train. Thus accoutred 
and accompanied, her frenzy seemed 
beyond all human control ; and as she 
boundf'd along, she denounced certain 
destruction to all who did not imme- 
diately acknowledge her divinity; and, 
pointing to tho empty carts which fol- 
lowed, proclaimed that they were 
brought to convey away the corpses of 
those who rashly persisted in infidelity. 
No ridicule, no jest, awaited this frantic 
visitant, but deep distress and general 
consternation. The outcry and clamour 
of alarm wore not long in reaching the 
officers on duty — and tho goddess was 
instantly apprehended and confined, and 


hcr^ mob of fbllow'ors dispersed. But, 
unfortunately, she wjis no sooner se- 
cured, than she herself was attacked by 
tho disease ; and, being less cautiously 
observed when under its influence, she 
contrived to escape, and was never af- 
terwards heard of. Whence sho came, 
or whither she went, remained a mys- 
tery ; and this detestable delusion had 
a serious effect on the feelings of the 
mob. 

“ In the cantonment near Severndroog 
in the Southern Conkan, tho siimo 
mockery w’as attempted. A band of im- 
postors of both sexes, escorting a party 
of fcmalhs, some of them young girls of 
ten or twelve years of age, were spokim 
of as being in the vicinity. 'J'liosc fe- 
males were infuriated with intoxicating 
drugs, and, as it afterwards appeared, 
by the confession of one of them, had 
casually fallen in with those vagrants, 
and had been seduced by tho love of 
novelty, or bribed by promises, or awed 
by threats, to join tho party. Though 
the respectable natives of the district 
complained of the outrage to tho otHoer 
who commanded the brigade, nono 
dared, or nono would reveal their actual 
lace of haunt, nor was it discovered by 
is exertions. The object hero was 
evident. The poor females, who per- 
sonated the demons of disease, were tho 
dupes as well as the mob, and tlieir 
brutal companions w^ere levying contri- 
butions, as they prowled through the 
country. They were immediately ap- 
prehended, and carefully w’atelied until 
all wore sober. Tho males w'cre then 
publicly flogged in the bazaar of thu 
cantonments ; and tho females, being 
cautioned of the consequenees of futiiro 
attempts at similar imposition, were set 
at liberty, after the whole gang had been 
exhibited and proclaimed through tho 
neighbouring • illagcs, as a set of inis- 
er^'ant wretches btdow contempt; and 
their dismissal was with ridicule and 
scorn, rather than serious punishment. 
The {ftilutary exainjile presented the re- 
petition of such disgraceful scones, and 
saved that part of tho country from 
much distress ; but gangs of the above 
description continued to infest tho Na- 
tive States, and without doubt reaped 
a rich reward of thi'ir impudent impos- 
tures. 

“ In the Island of Bassein, which is 
the nearest to the continent of the Bom- 
bay cluster, ther(‘ occurred a more tra- 
gical, but c(|ually characti ristic circum- 
stance. An unfortunate creature, re- 
siding at the little village of tho 
Buntoora Ferry, about forty miles from 
Bombay, was most inhumanly mas- 
sacred. Either the malice of private 
enmity accused him of bt'ing possessed 
by the demon, or his own lolly may 
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Iiavo induced him to a<)siimc the chatne- 
tor, without his coura}>u or talents 
being equal to carry him triumphantly 
through the part he had undertaken. 
After many secret attempts for his des- 
truction, which should have warned him 
to fly for shelter to the closely-adjacent 
island of Salsctto, he was finally assail- 
ed in open day by the w hole population 
of the village ; and, whilst a crowd of 
it>malcs, his mother, wife, sisters, and 
children, in vain threw themselves about 
him to protect him, their shrieks for 
mercy were disregarded, and the un- 
liappy victim was beaten to death with 
bludgeons before his own door ;* and his 
corpse, as a thing accursed, was towed 
out far to sea, and sunk with heavy 
stones in dc(‘p water. Such an outrage 
could not pass unnoticed by the British 
magistrates; but the ends of justice, it 
is to b<* regretted, were defeated by the 
means : nearly one hundred people were 
arraigned for the murder, ot whom 
many received sentence of death, and 
were of course all pardoned, after a 
short confinement.'* 

We will tako leave of the Cholera 
Wareii, by remarking a singular fact» 
which will he found vcrifiGd in 
many brunches of inquiry, and many 
walks of thought, besides that with 
which we are at present engaged ; 
namely, the extraordinary resemblance 
between the German and Hindoo 
minds, and the identity of their views 
and conclusions on many of the great 
mysteries of being ; if, indeed, this 
identity bo not an unacknowledged, 
perhaps an unconscious borrowing. 
Schlegcl in particular is an example 


of thi** ; and in his case, at least, it 
may he considered as the result of a 
complete saturation with Sanscrit lore. 
Throughout his philosophical svsteni, 
he takes of pestilence precisely the 
same view as the Hindoos, regarding 
it as a living power. Here is one 
passage, out of many, taken from his 
" Philosophy of Life” : — 

<< What else, in general, is the wide- 
spreading pestilence, but a living pro* 
pagation of foulness, corruption, and 
death r 

Again, his doctrine of the aether 
which permeates the nerves, and the 
body-of-light (licht korper) which con- 
stitutes the inner, immortal, psyche, 
or indestructible portion of the organ- 
ization of man — in a word, his impon- 
derable phantasmal body, a sort of 
material soul, distinguished alike from 
his external body, and his pure spirit, 
correspond exactly with the Hindoo 
notions of a sensitive and motive wind 
filling the wind-or-8pirit>tuhes, or 
nerves which descend from the brain 
to the feet, as fully deseribed in the 
<< Moolu SthumJ)hu,” and of a mhtle 
body belonging to the luminous world, 
forming the kernel of tho gross ex- 
ternal body, which belongs to tho 
outer material universe* — this lumi- 
nous body itself constituting tho ta- 
bernacle of a third and higher princi- 
ple — the universal spirit. Indeed, his 
whole philosophy is so imbued with 
Hindoo ideas, that one is almost 
tempted to ask — is this a Hramhin or 
a Christian philosopher, to whom wu 
are listening ? 


THU ESTABLISUEU VILLAGE OBACLEB. 




h'lioM the obscure and irregular ma- 
nifestations of Waren, which consti- 
tute the casual village oracle, con- 
sulted on emergent occasions in the 
village temple, or before the house- 
hold god of the I*atell, or tho unshel- 
tered idol which marks the village 
boundary — we may proceed to the es- 
tablished oracles : for, as intimated in 
a former paper, tho occasional vatici- 
nation often grows into tho perma- 
nent. 


Tho family or hereditary Waren 
appears to be the basis of tho whole 
system : a casual appropriation of this 
to tho purposes of the community 
would seem to constitute the occa- 
sional village oracle : peculiar circum- 
stances magnify and perpetuate the 
latter into the established shrine: all 
these conjoined, stand in a great mea- 
sure towards the great body of the 
Mahratta peasantry, in lieu both of 
religious guide and bodily physician. 


• The former is the Soohshmu-dehu, Teju uhhmani ; the latter the Slhoolu-dchuf 

Vishu'u ub/nmant^ of tho Vweku Sindhoo^ Deepu-Rutuakuru, and other Hindoo 
psychological books. 
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The followinpf account of the origin 
of the established village oracles, taken 
down in the words of a Conkahee 
Bramhin,(tf) well conversant with the 
subject, will give ah idea how such 
matters are thought of and managed 
in the Conkan, and also show, how all 
these varying developments may ulti- 
mately be traced back to the hereditary 
Waren 

“ When any man has found favour in 
the eyes of the goddess Devee, and she 
chooses his person for her tabernacle, 
she at first visits him in his own house. 
His body begins suddenly to shake — his 
breathing is oppressed — ^lic hisses or 
roars out — ^he falls down or he leaps 
about, just as the Waren of the goddess 
may choose to play (Jihelune) in his 
bod3 \ She then tells his friends or re- 
lations to send for the Patel] and other 
village authorities, as she has a message 
to deliver to them. On their arrival, 
she announces her name cither as Devee 
generally, or under that local appella- 
tion of the goddess to whom the village 
temple may be dedicated, or perhaps by 
some one of the many names under 
which she is worshipped, as the hous(i- 
hold divinity of the particular caste, 
tribe, or family, to which the man be- 
longs. She informs the Patcll that she 
intends henceforth taking up her abode 
in the village temple, and authorita- 
tively demands admissil^n. The Patell 
and other Mankurees (village authori- 
ties) always demur in the first in stance, 
alleging their doubts as to the real cha- 
racter of the possession, hinting their 
suspicions that it; is a devil and not 
the goddess, and demanding proof of 
her genuine divinity. 'J’he proofs in^ 
sisted upon her are various. Sometimes 
the Patell lays on the ground five or six 
different flowers, and, selecting one of 
those in his ow'n mind, says, ‘ If you be 
Devee, tell me which of these flowers I 
am now thinking of.’ If tiio possessed 
points out the right flower, it is consi- 
dered conclusive proof of the authenti- 
city of the visitation, the man is forth- 
with admitted into the temple, ami, 
thenceforward, on parlieulur days in 
the week or month, according to the 
nature of the periodical visitations of 
the Waren, there is a sort of minor 
Jatra, or visitation, to the temple where 
this oracle is established. The priest 
or clerk of the temple spreads flowers 
and burns incense before him — the mu- 
sicians strike up their music — the man 
invokes the presence — the Waren of 
Devee again plays in his body, and all 
who have vows to make, oracular an- 
swers to seek, or maladies to cure, at- 


tend — ^worship — lay down their cocoa- 
nut or gift in money — propound their 
several wants — intiiuato their vows, and 
receive their respective answers. 

“ Whatever revenue is thus derived, 
goes to the treasury of the temple. 
The man, who has the Waren, does not 
touch one single roa: but the Patcll and 
Mankurees pay him, from the treasury, 
such amount for his support as they 
may deem necessary. 

“ lit other cases, they try the reality 
of his pretensions by the body rather 
than the mind — giving him several se- 
vere cuts on the back with a whip or 
rattan — and, if he laughs at the flog- 
ging, they conclude the Waren of De- 
veo genuine. 

“ If be fail in either trial, pointing 
out the wrong flower, or evincing the 
slightest sensibility to the flagellation — 
lie is rejected as an impostor, or as one 
really possessed, but by a devil and not 
by a tlivinity. 

“ But proofs far more severe are often 
demanded. The village authorities will 
say to the possessed, ‘ Well ! you say 
you are Devee (or Doorga, or Girja- 
Baoc, or Muha-Kalec, as it may bo) ; 
now, if you will show us a live tiger 
passing by, we will Ix^liove you ami 
admit you to the temple.’ The pos- 
sessed generally riplies, * 1 will not 
show you one now, but on such and such 
a day, at such a time, if you are at su({li 
a place, I will make a tiger pass by; 
but you must not kill it or perhaps 
he will say, ‘ 1 will not show you a 
tiger; but, to-morrow, at such a time 
and place, 1 will make a boar or a leo- 
pard pass, provided you do not kill it.* 

“ The proofs demanded arc various : 
the aspirants often fail ; but, till they 
satisfy the aiitiiorities, they are denied 
admittance to tlie temple. I have known 
a man, after ,^iis failure and rejection, 
Vvander about India four or five years, 
and at length return, and satisfy, ami 
obtain admission from the Mankurees, 
who Q"jginally rejected him.” 

On our intimating our scepticism as 
to the production of a tiger, or any 
other animal, and requesting him to 
lay aside all hearsay tales, and confine 
himself to his own positive jicrsorial 
experience, he made ^the following 
statement : — 

“ At the village of Adiwule, near the 
town of Uulnagiree, w^here tlie zillah 
court and collector’s office for the South- 
ern Conkan are both established, is a 
man named Gunoo, who has in his body 
the Waren of Muha-Kalec [Magna- 
Atra, the most terrible form of Devee], 
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hns for many years boen admitted 
iitio the villaf^o temple, where, every 
Monday, tlie Warm comes upon him. 
<hisuc'li occasions tho temple, which is 
a very larf^e one, is crowded with ap- 
plicants, devotees, and fialieiits, Ironi all 
the ncifjhhouring parts — often as many 
as five hundred. They yr^ to consult 
him oven from Bombay. When I was 

la tidy then*, I met , a clerk 

in tho Sinall-caiise Court. I task- 
(*d liim what broiif^ht him there. lie 
replied liis hrmse was haunted by tho 
s|»irit of a CallVi'e, who made such 
frij;htiul nois(*s at nif»ht that none of 
tli(‘ i’emales could gel any slei‘p,*and he 
hud come to consult the oracle of Aiuha- 
K.iliM*. >V<' Avert* then on the iuitsidi* of 
the ti*mj)le, and separated from it by a 
very dense erowd of several hundreds; 
lull the Devil sthanu (the man in whom 
tlif* goddess dwelt^, saw him in his mind, 
and called out to tlie erowd to fall back, 
and make way for tho stranger from 
flomhay. 

“ 'J'his man, Ounoo, before his admis- 
sion to tlie temj)h*, had iulfdied the eon- 
dition about ])rodueing a live animal; 
for 1 was present during the proceed- 
ing, and saw it with my own eyes. On 
tin* day when tin* Waren first seized 
liini, and In* s<<nt for the v illuge authori- 
ti<‘s, he announced liiniselt as Muha- 
Kah'e, and di'inandi'd installation into 
Iheti'mjde; tln*y told him plainly they 
wmihliiot believi* liiinto be Midia-Kalee 
till Ik* showeil them the tiger on which 
lliat goildi'ss is siipposi'd to riile. lie 
n*plied, ‘ 1 will not sliowjou the tiger; 
blit to-morrow, at sucli an hour and 
place, 1 will sh(»w' vou a trooji of wild 
lio.irs ; you mud rmt, however, kill any 
ol tluni: one of them will of him*-(*lf 
meet de.itli.’ 'I’lio ne\l day tiu* Patell 
and iM.iiikiirees, and many ollicrs, my- 
self among the I•e^t, asse^dih'd at the 
place poinUcl out, in tin* veraiid.ih of a 
houac on tin* outskirt of the village, ami 
*'(•111 w'ord 1 o (iimoo to come. 1 le came 
in Id'S <»rdin.iry slate, and, tlien, liHving 
arranged file appar.itus of invocation 
{nunifi tjhahutH)^ by spri'ading flowers, 
and burning incense, tlie AVarc*n began 
to piny in his bodv . On being (jU(*stiori- 
ed again by tlie Patell who he was, he 
replied, as on the previous day, ‘ Muha- 
Kal(‘e.’ 'J'Jie Ptilell said, ‘ Show us 
now the hoar*' yon promiseil.’ lie an- 
swered, ‘ Von will see fiiem pass a little 
afternoon.* We sat wailing therefor 
about two liouis, when, as In* had fore- 


told, four or five boars rushed out of 
the jungle, erossod the road, and were 
soon out of sight ; but the siirne evmilng 
some villagers brought in the body of 
one, which was found dead ill a water- 
2»it, not far from tho village. From 
that day, now eight years ago, no one 
doubted tho reality of Gunoo's periodi- 
cal possession by Mulia-Kaleo/'* 


Whatever may be thought of this 
story, which is a type of many others, 
it a^ords a very correct illustration of 
the belief and mode of thinking, uni- 
versally prevalent on tho suliject, in 
Western India; and, whctlier all 
such narratives be set down as ema- 
nating wholly from deliberate iin^ios- 
ture, or as the result of superstitious 
credulity, “ plus some delusion, plus 
some illusion,** plus the popular dis- 
jmsition to exaggerate the wonderful, 
they form an integral portion of the 
system of Waren, and could not be 
fairly omitted in any faithful delinea- 
tion of it. 

What seems most remarkablo in 
these accounts is, that the possessed 
always evades those proofs, which 
would show the 2>ossession of imver 
really supernatural, such as the imme- 
diate [jroductiun of this or that animal, 
and substitutes for them otliers, which, 
at most, only demonstrate a certain 
limited faculty of prevision. Asked 
to produce a tiger on the moment, bo 
cannot ; but, in lieu, he promises that 
a tiger, a leo{)ard, or a boar shall pass 
on some future day. Dues not this 
look as if, unable to produce, be still 
jio'-sesscd some capacity to foresee ? lii 
this respect, the system jiresents an 
exact counterpart to the ])benoiiicua, 
real or i>rctciided, of second sight, ami 
magnetic lucidity. 

All such pretensions are aecustomcMl 
to be treated as claims to some gi eaf 
.supernatural gift, which cannot rea- 
sonably be allowed, and are, there- 
fore, wholly denied, and set down to 
the score of imposture, lint may not 
this view, which runs counter to tho 
popular traditions of all countries, and 
coinpcds us to reject sorimof the best 
attesteil facts in civil and ecclesiastical 
history, as well us in medical biogra- 


And yet w’e must now add (four years after tin* fori'going aci'fuint was taken 
down), this very (Jiinoo, having lailcdin some of his prophecies, was driven out of tho 
lemidohy the village authorities, as one whose possession was demoniac, and whoso 
oracular deliveries were, therefore, unsafe. Dublin, 1848. 
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pliy, be radically erroneous and one- 
sided? Is it not possible that those 
confused and limited perceptions of 
events beyond the present locality and 
hour, which are termed lucidity and 
second sight, are, in reality, a cloud- 
ing darkness— a displacing of the pri- 
mary and healthy vision ; and, instead 
of forming a gift to be desired and 
prized, constitute, in truth, a visita- 
tion to be dreaded and deplored ? 
May not such a perception of the re- 
mote in place or time, be real within 
certain limits, and yet be for man, a 
wrong, a diseased perception — as much 
a disturbance or distortion of his 
healthy relations with external things, 
as that loss or perverted sense of pro- 
per identity, which occurs in lunacy, 
in epilepsy, in some cases of hysteria, 
and in all genuine cases of Waren? 

Nothing can be more certain than 
that persons in Waren lose the con- 
sciousness of their own identity for the 
time, and imagine themselves to be some 
other beings. 

The same was the case with the 
possessed among the Jews and the 
witches of the middle ages : it is the 
case with the magnetic somnambulists 
of the present day. 

But each, in announcing the name 
of this other presence, follows those 
associations, traditions, and beliefs, 
which have surrounded him from in- 
fancy, and are lodged deep in some 
recess of his imagination or memory. 

The Jewish demoniac called himself 
Legion ; had he descended to partiou- 
Iws, he would, in all likelihood, have 
given names connected with Jewish or 
Chaldean popular belief — if, indeed, 
the word Legion itself be not such — 
and applied to cases where the possess- 
ed displayed a muscular force, which 
it took many men's exertions to over- 
power. 

The witch of Christendom named 
herself from the popular demonology 
of that day, as may be seen on con- 
sulting any of the annals of witchcraft. 


We have conversed with several 
Hindoo demoniacs. All named them- 
selves from the Hindoo mythology, 
amid which they were brought up. 
One asserted he was seven goddesses 
at once. (Magdalen had seven unclean 
spirits cast out ; she was, probably, 
not an unchaste, but a hysteric or an 
epileptic female). The other died, as 
before stated, alleging he was the god 
Khundoba. 

The magnetic somnambulist, too, 
condemns his ordinary self: he does 
not, indeed, speak as a person altoge- 
ther external to that waking self, but 
rather adopting the language of pan- 
theistic transcendentalism, which has, 
of late years, become so prevalent 
throughout Europe,* as a distinct and 
superior intelligence within — a being 
within a being. His sensibility and 
his consciousness seem double, and 
both appear to be transferred or re- 
versed, like the polarities of a mag- 
net, for the time being. 

This corresponds with the notion of 
the Greeks regarding the two souls — 
one 8uj)erior and rational, the other 
inferior and animal. According to all 
the published theories of the magnet- 
ists on this subject, it is the superior 
intelligence which is energising on such 
occasions, while the outward or infe- 
rior being is asleep. Yet, comparing 
their owr. facts with the notions of the 
ancients, they ought rather to admit, 
if there be any foundation for their 
belief at all, that it is the inferior or 
animal soul that is brought into acti- 
vity during these crises. Plato main- 
tains that tb::^ rational soul is without 
any powder of prevision, which is a fa- 
culty of the inferior or animal soul, 
seated in the liver, on the polished 
surface of which, as on a magician's 
crystal orb, visions are depicted. 
Aristotle, too, writing on dreams, says, 
that prophecy, or the pythonic spirit, 
is demoniac rather than divine ; for 
that men of vicious lives are often en- 
dowed with the power of foretelling 


Of late throughout Europe; but known in India for three thousand years, 
under the name of Vedantu — scientifically enforced in the supplementary chapters 
to the Vodus, called Oopunishuds, and still further illustrated in the celebrated 
philosophical and religious poem, the Bhugvut Geeta, translated by Wilkins. It 
IS a curious fact, that the Germans, in w'hosc language such a radical affinity 
exists^ to Sanscrit — ^that we must pronounce them originally of the same race as 
the Hindoos— should be now developing and spreading through Europe that phi- 
losophy, which was propagated in India by their kindred Bramhins three thousand 
years ago, and has ever since been professed by the greatest thinkers there. 
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future events. Now> the lucidity of 
the magnetic somnambulists, connect- 
ed, as it is alleged to bo, with the epi- 
gastric region, and the ganglious or 
nervous centres in that vicinity, and 
confessedly developed in many per- 
sons of questionable character, corres- 
ponds, if with any part of the theory, 
with that which relates to the inferior 
or animal soul, in which there seems 
to be conveyed an intimation of the 
fact that those visions are the result 
of physical conditions. 

All these speculations may be found- 
ed on n great truth, that a tertain 
faculty of prevision, or more properly 
of dlb])laced vision — more or less limit- 
ed — more or less confused — is really 
the consequence of certain forms of 
physical disease. This is acknowledged 
in the well-known lightening before 
death. It may be the case in epilepsy 
— in aggravated degrees of hysteria, 
and other complaints, in which the 
healthy action of the brain and ner- 
vous system is disturbed. It may ac- 
count, \\ ithout resorting to the suppo- 
sition of absolute imposture, though 
allowing for exaggeration, for many of 
the phenomena of second sight, of 
magnetic lucidity, and of the system 
of Waren now under consideration, 
all of which seem to be intimately 
connected with epileptic or hysteric 
tendencies. Nor should it bo consi- 
dered contrary to reason, that a cer- 
tain insight into futurity — dim, and 
confused, and limited, but still real — 
should be the result of disease. In our 
liealthy state, we do iwt know the 
future ; and this ignorance is bliss. 
The being who made u^ and knew 
what is best for us has bound up our 
health and our happiness with igno- 
rance of the future ; and, except where 
direct revel-itions of the future* are 
given by God, as standing proofs of 
truth, or for the benefit of the church 
—any change from that ignorance to 
knowledge must, instead of being re- 
garded as a good, be, on just conside- 
rations, viewed as an evil ; as much a 
result and proof of unhealthy action, 
as that exquisite sensitiveness of the 
nerves, or the ear, which occurs in 
some states of neuralgic or cerebral 
malady, and which is productive of so 
much suiTeriiig. Our healthy being 
is in the limited — the present. Our 
healthy action depends upon a defined 
and correct perception of identity, 
place, and time. Anything that con- 


fuses or alters the relations of these 
phenomena to ourselves— that loses 
the finite in the infinite or vague— 
that merges a man's own identity in 
that of others — that confounds the re- 
mote in place with the near, and brings 
the future time in the present— must 
undoubtedly be abnormal, disturbance, 
disease. All these effects are pro- 
duced, apparently, by whatever inju- 
riously afects the brain and nerves— 
by intoxicating liquor in a low degree 
— by stramonium, bhang, and opium in 
a higher ; by water on the brain, and 
by wounds in the head. These effects 
— the disturbance of identity, place, 
and time — are visible in all lunacy, 
whencesoever arising : and may not 
epilepsy and the higher forms of hy- 
steria have a similar result? May 
they not disturb our natural relations 
of time or place, as they unquestion- 
ably do of personal identity? From 
all that we read of the past, us well as 
what w'e witness in the present day, 
we have reason to conclude that they 
do ; and that to this disturbance may 
he traced — in perfect harmony with 
Plato and Aristq^le, and without re- 
sorting to the theory, either of a true 
inspiration or of imposture in all cases 
—most of the well- attested examples 
of prevision w^hich occur in the annals 
of pythonism, deinonology, witchoraft, 
obi, second sight, mesmerism, and reli- 
gious ecstacy ; in the vaticinations of 
the sybil, the priestess of Apollo or 
Cybelo, and the modern gypsy, lineal 
descendant of those Indian Pariah wo- 
men, among whom the Waren is so 
prevalent ; in the prophetic utterano(*s 
of religious enthusiasts among Pro- 
testant sects — in the revelations of 
liysteric nuns, jicciiliarly preilisposed 
to these forms of physical disease, from 
confinement, and the repression and 
extinction of those natural feelings 
and functions (accompanied, perhaps, 
by some abnormal metathesis), upon 
the derangement of which, the hysteria 
of European females is well known 
often to depend, and with which de- 
rangement, the demoniac possession 
and Waren of Hindoo females, it will 
be seen through these papers, is inti- 
mately connected ; in the magnetic 
lucidity of Frjmee and England, and 
ill the oracular Waren of Western 
India. That individuals of perfect 
good faith and bincere pict^, may bo 
deceived as to the origin of thebe vi- 
sions, and that the visions thenibclves 
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often prove false, the history of reli- 
gious enthusiasts too fully shows. 
What their enemies mistake for im- 
posture, and their admirers for inspi- 
ration, should, perhaps, in truth be set 
down as the result of hysteria, epi- 
lepsy, or nervous disease. This theory 
will render clear to us the nature of 
many trances and ecstacies, recorded 
in religious biography. This will en- 
able us to comprehend how a sincere 
and humble Christian female, a fol- 
lower of Edward Irving, could pro- 
phesy that young Napoleon, then liv- 
ing, was soon to become Antichrist, as 
is related by Baxter. It will (*xptain 
the history of the unfortunate Joan of 
Arc, and reconcile the anomalies in 
the life of St. Catherine of Sienna — 
now experiencing visions and seraphic 
raptures ; now beset for years by sin- 
ful imaginations, terrors, and despair. 

Of the singular illusion by which, 
on all these occasions, the p.irty loses 
his or her own identity, and imagines 
him or herself another being — demo- 
niacal or divine — moi‘e than one in- 
stance occurs in the course of these 
papers. The following, which took 
lace very recently within our own 
nowledge, is curious in many re- 
spects. 

A Brambiu, connected with the ju- 
dicial department, had occasion to re- 
turn lately, for a short period, to his 
native town in the Southern (/onkaii. 
A few nights before his departure, a 
messenger came to his house, to tell 
him that a Bhundareo of his acquaint- 
ance had been suddenly taken with the 
Waren of Devee, and demanded ur- 
gently to see him. The man, who had 
thus sent for him, was a Bhundaree by 
caste, who had formei ly .acted as Bh(»- 
peo, or officiating priest, to the temple 
of Devee, in the village of Keshelee, 


in the Southern Conkan ; but, for tho 
last three years, had been living in 
Bombay. On the Bramhin’s arrival 
in the house, he found the Bhundareo 
with that convulsive shaking of the 
body which usually attends Waren. 
On seeing him, the patient or possessed 
addressed to him the following singu- 
lar speech — speaking, it will be ob- 
served, in the person of Devee, and of 
himself as of a third person. 

You are going to the Conkan in a 
day or two ; take this i i llow with 
you. Ill was hajipy and pure, jkt- 
forming my worship at Keshelee ; hut 
three years ago iii. e.ame to Bombay, 
an impure island, an irreligious town, 
an extravagant place, full of gamblers ; 
iiiis MAN will be ruined here; for 
three years 1 am tr/iiig to get him 
awJiy from here, but I cannot. I 
don’t wish him ruined, for 1 am at- 
tached to HIM ; do you take him back 
with you to Keshelee, and deliver him 
up to Ml there.” 

This speech must have been the re- 
flex, in a [jcculinr form, of thoughts 
which h.ad passed through bis mind 
before ; it reminds one of flu* upbraid- 
als which a drunken man sometimes 
utters against himself ; and the best 
key, perhaps, to many of the psycho- 
logical phenomena of Waren, magnet’c 
somnambulism, and of ehle])sy, will be 
found in Bupposing the brain afficted 
in some manner anah>gous to its state 
in intoxic.alion — though to a more in- 
tense degree. 

When the man was informed on the 
following morning, of the sec ne of the 
previous night, he gr<*w ihoughflhl 
and melanel oly ; but eventually pre- 
p.arcd to obey the summons of bis 
goddess, and aetii.ally accompanied 
the Bramhin back to Keshehe, pay- 
ing all his own e 2 q;»onhos on the road. 


NOTLb IIY PROri SSOR DAI GINGVDnLll SllASTULl 

(a) The account given by the (Jonkanee Bramhin.”] 

In the whole of the Southern Conkan, there is scarcely .any village in which 
the Gramu-Devu, or Devee, does not favour one of the Gooruvus, or worship- 
pers, with a manifestation in his person. The usual designation of this kind of 
afflatus is “ Uvusuru.” The oracles of some places enjoy greater reputation 
than others. The T.dookus of Viziadoorgu and Malwun .are chit f se.ats of these 
manifestations. 

Under the native governments, the oracles occasionally take tho place of a 
judge or jury in criminal matters. Sometimes a suspected person is eonvieted 
by tho voice of an or.icle, and deadly (jiiarn*ls ensue, when the supposed enli»rit 
happens to be iniioeeiit, or a practised offender. Cases are, now ami tlit n, 
brought before the magistrates in Bombay, in wdiieb the stolen propcity is re- 
covered, in conseqiioneo of the effect produced 1)y the proi>bccics of a Biuiktu, 
under the influence of AVarcii. 
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I LOVK NOT now! 

Take from mo all tlion onoc didst give — 

TLy smiloa and tears — tliy bighs — that vow-— 

Nor loiigt*r in my bosom live ; 

I loved thee once — I love not now ! 

'Tis better in this wretched hour, 

To lling from memory ev’ry trace— 

Ji^ach shallow of thy broken power. 

And all memorialb fond erase ! 

IJaply, in after tfmea, the wrong 

Thy tickle speech hath done to mo 
]May strike tliy boul, as, borne along. 

Thou gaily sailest o’er life’s sea ; — 

And then, amidst the wreck of love, 

That will tliy sinking hojic surround. 

Some loiig-forgottcn thought imy move 

Thy iluttcring heai't with grief profound 1 

Q. 


SONG. 

lO MY LAnYE-LOVn. 

1 . 

O ! gowden arc the locks, 

An* buaw-white is the broo. 

An’ sweet the looks o* my dear luve. 

As o* the guileless duo : 

'Fhc lair(»sl llowers o* \ irth 

lileiid in h(‘r buiile their lints, 

An’ lier voice it is salt as the meile’s sang. 
When eve frae the heeven glints. 


• . ?*• 

J ga/e into the* mirr(»r 

O’ her unclouded eyes, 

An’ a’ my fn'ttiug can's fak tliclit 
Jjike eftiws across the skii's ; 

The Ihocht o* her, like thoeht o’ youth, 

(\nn mak’ my licjirt, wi’ joy, 

As briclit as wcri' the broomy braes 
1 clambered when a boy. 

in 

An* O ! mair deep down in my bricst 
Her fairy image dwells, 

Than He below the sugliin’ sea 
'J'lie shiny sillar shells ; 

An’ it sail keep, ayeblceziii* there, 

'W • lialy lowe o’ luve, 

’rill, iicatli the inool‘j| it glows nae mair. 

An’ daibicb weep above. 

w. 


bt. Andrcw’ 0 , iUs 1, 18 iO, 
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JAMBS W. irniTESIDB, Q.C. 

11b who writes a biographical sketch of an eminent contemporary, has a task to 
perform of more than ordinary difiTiculty. lie labours under an embarrassment 
somewhat similar to that which the portrait-painter must necessarily cncoLintcr. 
llowcvor Wilfully his colours are worked in — howiiver delicately the rugged out- 
lines aro softened down, with the desire to impart a tone ()f harmonising beauty 
to the sulilject, and at the same time to preserve a faithful likenc'^s — there will be 
found an abundanec of critics ready to assert th/it the portrait is too flattering ; 
while the original himself will, prohahly. In* of an o])inloii the very rev<'r.se. 
Good-natured friends will say the picture is good, but it is far too handsome ; 
while the subject will probably exclaim, sotto docp, “ Sur(‘ly 1 am a T)etter-lo()k- 
ing fellow than tliat !” Satisfied with having performed, to the best of our 
ability, a difficult and somewhat delicate duty, wc shall leave the responsibility 
of finding fault to those sagacious critics, whose approbation we have no desire 
to gain. 

Thousands and tens of thousands will read these lines wo now pen, who 
have never scon — who may never sec— the gifted advocate whom we j)resGut f o 
their notice. It is for them wc write. 

In addition to the ordinary reader, there arc other classes for whom the care(‘r 
of an advocate so eminently successful, is invested with an intercut far deeper 
than even romance. To those who are still struggling uj) the height which ho lias 
gained, each passage of his history has a peculiar eharm. They long to learn eviTy 
incident that can he known about him; whether the friendly onic(‘s ofothershavi* 
contributed to lifthim to his eminence ; or if, destitute of that connexion which has 
assisted many, behave been the architect of his own fortunes; whether he had to eu- 
oouOter, in his early career, those difficulties by which, perchance, their own have 
been clouded ; by what arts did ho win the favour of the stern goddess whose 
smiles they have wooed as yet in vain ; did fortune long frown upon him ; had he 
to endure neglect, poverty, discouragement ; were his hopes crushed in the morn- 
ing of life ; had he to brave the snide of contempt ill-concealed, or the derisive 
sneer not concealed at all. Did he surmount all these, Alas! liow little do those who 
are not behind the scenes synii)athise with the causes which iiisjiire an anxiety that 
may well be called morbid. AVebave read somewbcri* that Lord ( ‘oke used to envy 
the ploughman, who, in the breezy spring mornings, went whistling pa^l his win- 
dow. What docs the peasant, whose frame is l>raced into vigour by the fresh- 
ness of the morning air, know of the long drudgery of’Svcary j cars, spent in the 
acquisition of a lioafd of dry, uninteresting knowledge, which may never be of 
any use — the sickness of hope deferred — ^tlie anxious waiting for an opportunity 
which may never arrive — the best days of life thrown away in the unwholesome 
air of crowded courts — the jaded spirits, the throbbing temple*!, the shattered 
nerves, the exhausted frame — anxieties, heartburnings, disajipointmcnts ? What 
evil has the ploughman’s life to be compared to these ? And then when Ihii 
moment comes at last which is to compensate him for all this years of toil, what is 
fame without health — what is gold when the capacity for enjoyment is gone ? 
lie bos heaped up riches, and cannot tell who shall gather tliem. And yet it 
may be even then his disappointments are not emled. 01*1 eu, too oficn, in 
this unhap})^ country, do wc see the earnest, honest man, who has spent his 
life in unremitting toil, who has worked his own way by his own exertions — 
who has never stooped to uiisccinly acts, nor conqironiised the character of his 
prnfessioji by trading in politics — Avho has iicvc” de\iated from the straight 
though rugged jiath which leads to fame — although he j-tands foremost in the 
rank of h1s profession — though he is admired for his ability and acquirements, 
and esteemed for his private worth-TfJiow often do we se<* such a one neglected 
by those who are the* dispenserb of otlieial patronage*, while the |)olItieal charla^ 
ton^ the dibhuncbt adventurer, the obbcure pructitluner, who has had recourse 
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to acts to which no man of honour would stoop — ^liis inferior in every acquirement 
which can distinguish a lawyer, and every quality which can adorn a man-— is 
JiHed over his head, Alasl it is true, tt)o true, in Ireland, in the distribution 
of ])o]ili(‘al patronage, merit is very rarely the test; genius, learning, wi(, and 
«'l()(juciicc arc left n(*glectcd in the shade, while political tergiversation and iiro- 
lligacy, empty bluster and factious agitation, cany otf the prize. 

Should the visitor of our (*ourts of law chance, in his wanderings, to enter 
the (2uceii’s Heueh, he may observe, seated in the front row, among his silken 
brcthreiiji with a disorderly mass of huge briefs tumbled out of the bag which lies 
on the table before him, a man still in the prime of life, of paU* complexion and 
slender form. Jlis f(‘atur(‘s are well chiselled and regular; the brow is broad 
.Mild ample ; thi' chin bold and prominent, indicating energy and decision ; and 
I Ik* Jijis seem dry and parched, as if Avith incessant speaking. 'Fho (*asual 
s|)eetator, observing him in a state of repo‘^e — whi(‘h is a ])hase rare, indeed, in 
his existence— as he sits contemplating the brief before him, on the margin of 
Avliieh he jotfj down rajiidly some observation, stroking his chin the while, with 
a kind of rapid gesturi* peculiar to himself, will remaik, perhaps, nothing in 
his appearanei* to di.stingnish him from the herd of jirosy M‘teran jiractitioncrs 
l)y whom he is surroniided ; but when anything is said Avhieh is of inler(‘st to 
attract his attention, a sudden start — a gesture of animated energy — a gleam 
of int(‘Iligen(M‘, Avhieh lightft u]» his Avholc face, and Hashes from .‘in eye Avliieh, 
when in rejioH*, is not expressive, indicate the leading characteristics (»f his intel- 
h cliial euiiformation. Ulierc he sits for a brief moment of liis busy life in a 
state of eomjiarative (pii(‘sc(*nee, when, from a little box at the to|) of the 
LMMirt, proeecsls a voice — James "Whiteside, Ksq. he turns round; his 
(piiek glance encounters the crier. “Nisi Prius Court,’* responds that oracle. 
A iiliinm* into the erow'd at the side bar, and Mr. WhitOMde Inis vanished. 
See him, as with capacious bag, nervously clutched in both hands, with rapid 
strides, In* traverses the hall. An eager solicitor, panting* like time, as liis tall 
form vain’sh(*s in the distance, makes a di\c at him, holding out an oblong 
slip of paper, tusl Avilh red tape. Bre.'ithless, he reaches him. ]\l(*ehani(*ally 
the retainer is seized, and plunged into the recesses of the capacious bag. The 
next moment you will find him on his legs haranguing a city jury. 

Snell is tlie’Mr. Whiteside of tlie forum, (liangc* tin? scene — mi*et him in 
another place, and you Avould scarcely know him, so mar\ellously is he trans- 
formed. No trace of cju’c is on the face of him Avhom you nuiy shortly nfu*i- 
Avards see, springing along the Hags, with a gay and elastic ste|) ; trim and 
fashionable is liis dress : glossy his hat, and jilaced with an elTcct somewlmt 
artistic: his gloves are .‘lecnratc; his boots unexceptionable; his neckcloth 
curious in its tie. You Avonld never suppose him, as he conics along, Hourisliing 
a cane in his hand, to be the patient, laborious, hard-working advocate, whom 
A oil ]ia\e just observed ; »Miid }et it is the same — a chrysalis in the morning — . 
a jovial bullm’H^ in tin* evening — alawjer in the forum — a gentleman in the 
street — luit whercAer^ou meet him — both. 

As an advocate, ]\lr. Whiteside is without a rival at the Irish bar, and wc very 
much tpicstioii if Westmiiist(*r Hall can produce his eiiiial. liis [lowers of 
declamation are of the highest order. Vigorous and elfcctiAT, he seems as 
if by a sp<*eics of intuition to select, on the moment, that form of (‘Xpreu- 
sion best ealeulated to convey his meaning. Every phrase is [lointed and eon- 
eisi* — every jieriod I’ounded olf Avith a [lolish and elegance, tlie cliarni of Avliieh 
can only be ajijireeiated by those Avho liave hc.ard Iiim. liis ilucney is re- 
nifirkable ; and avc ha\M' h(*ard him throAv oif, Avithout tlie least appearance of 
eHbrt or premeditation, passages of an eloquence .and be.auty siifficuait to nuike 
the rei'iitation of a dozen. Without the sarcastic powers of Brougham, he has an 
infinite fund of humour, less polished, perhaps, than that of Bushe, Imt ijuite 
as eH'ectivc. liis action, although perfectly unstuiliid, is impressiAc*, and 
not di*vold of grace ; it sciaiis to be the natunil oHsjiring of the W'orking of his 
mind. Although by no means deficient in arguineiitatiAe pow<*r, as he [iroved 
in the discussion of the Presbyterian marri.age fjucstion — for his jii'reeiition 
is so quick and keen, that he can couqirehcnd at a glance any h'giil pro- 
[lositlon, and discuss it Avitli ability — ^much of his forensic success must, 
doubtless, be attributed to that readiness and tact which is the most iiniiortaut 
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(qualification of 9 . Nisi Prius advocate. Not so subtle or so refined in the dis- 
tinctions he draws as some of his competitors, his familiarity with the rules of 
evidence — his cjuickness in taking objections — ^liis readiness in reply — ^liis skill 
in the examination of witnesses, and his indomitable energy and impetuous elo- 
qnenee — render him as troublesome as an opponent as ho is powerful as an lul- 
vocate. As a mere lawyer, his acipiircmonts are varied and (*xteiisivc — iiof, 
perhaps, sufficiently so to please the taste of fastidious and plodding pleaders, 
or ** stout-built equity draughtsmen,” whose dull intellect no gliiam of fancy 
illumines. But these captious critics ought to know that it is impossible to be 
a great advocate without being a good lawyer. And it is absurd to con- 
ceive that any on(‘, possessed of such powers of mind — of a iiercoption so 
quick, and intelligence so keen — could pass throiigli the sevi;i’o ordeal of 
study to which, as w’e shall presently show, he subjected himself, while pre- 
paring for his profession, or could have cnjoy(‘d a ]>rij(!liee so (*x tensive as his 
for so many years, without having ae(piired ff store of learning abundantly 
suffieient for the ordinary purposes of his profession. 

But if from the forum we follow him into society, where liis buoyant and 
happy temperament, his genial good liiimour, and Ills love of niiidh, qualify him 
to shine, the gratification is very great. With the dusty hablliinents ol* Jiis 
profession, he throws off the sententious pomj) of the advoeate. Although ])Os- 
sibly somewhat too locpiaeious for the taste of those who wish to bavci an ojipor- 
tunity of shining themselves, Lis boyish tlow of siiirits, and his gay and genial 
humour, arc irresistibly attractive. 

In regard of a ])unctilious observance of tlu‘, ruh's of professional eti(|iudto, 
his conduct is unimpeachable, and deserving of tlio higlu'st ])raiM'. A j)ra(;tition(‘i* 
more honourable or more thoroughly gentlemanlike} never (‘.xisied, >Siiice his 
elevation to the rank of Queen’s counsel, wo have known instanciis when* he 
has refused to encroach ujiGn the privileges of juniors, by drawing ordinary 
pleadings — an honourable imnetilio, we are sorry to say, inori* honoured in liar 
breach than the observance at the Irish bar ; and we Jiave ne ver Juard of 11 
single instance where he has attempted to push tlie fortunes of a junior on 
cireuit to the exeliisioii of others. We wish his example in this respect was 
more generally followed. 

Having thus presorted to our readers the picture, wo must give thi*ni Its 
pedigree : — 

Mr. Whiteside was born in the year 1805, in the glebe-house of Delgany, in 
the county of Wicklow, of which parish liis father, the llev. Win. Wliiteside, a 

f entlcinan distinguished by the variety of his literary atiaimiKMils, was the jiastor. 

ledied early, leaving his two sons to the guardianship of a brother clergy man.* 
The present vicar of Scarborough, a learned and accomjdished divine, tin*, success 
of whose collegiate course showed that he inJjcrited the litei ary tastes of his fath(?r, 
is one — the other is the subject of our memoir. ]i not unfre(juently hapj)(*ns, that 
the university career of those who arc eminentl}' successSul in idb*r life j)asses with- 
out any remarkable indication of ability, while we have known some cases when* 
the splendour of collegiate fame ha,s so dazzled those who ha\e (‘arned it, as ap- 
parently to incapacitate them for the aftainim nl of subsecpient distinction. 

The collegiate life of Mr. Whiteside Avas, however, not undistin- 
guished — he gained various jireminms in classics. Cicero and IJeinos- 
thcncs were his favourite studies ; but Ave do not lind that he dis- 
tinguished himself highly in those severer studios upon which the minds 
of so many successful lawyers have been trained. In 1828, he removed to 
London, Avhere he sjient three*, years in vigorous and incessant study, and was 
called to the bar in 1830, although he did not commence to practice until Nov., 
1831. He was a pujiil first, we believe, of JMr. Thomas Chilty, the (‘ininent 
pleader, and afterwards passefl into the chambers of ]\Ir. Swanston, a 
gentleman well known to llit* protession, by liis r(*])ort.s and admirable iioles 
on the judgmciils of Lord Eldon. During the, ]ie,riod of Mr. Whitesid(‘’s 
preparatory studies, he was also a sedidous attendant at the law class of the 

* The late Rev. James Whitelaw, Rector of St. Catherine’s, and author of the 
“ History of the City of Dublin.” Their education was superintended by an excel- 
lent and pious mother. 
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London university^ '^hcrc he carried off several prizes. The studios of this 
class were directed by Professor Amos, the learned editor of **l*hillip8 on 
Evidence.” At the dcbiitinnr society wliich met within its walls, he aflorded 
early promise of lho«*o oratorical powers which he has cultivated with such 
success, and soon became so distinguished a member, tliat ho was appointed 
to deliver the opening address. Mr. Kobert Tighe, a gentleman reiiiarkable 
for the variety of his mforiuntioii, and the elegance of his literary tastes, with 
Mr. J?\u’sler, the author of (xoldMuith’s life, and Mr. Napier (to whoso sistor 
he was afterwards unitc’d), were also nienibers of the feame society. 

The following extract from an American publication, written a student 
who had b(‘l()ngc<l to it, will be r(‘ad with iiiteresl, as shotving tiit* impro.ssiou 
wliich the young orator had even then produced upon his associatt^s : — 

“ IIo was a frequent participant in the debates of the Law Society of that insti- 
tution. It was there tlio writtw of this, then a student of law', first witnessed and 
» iijo\e(l the hrilliant displays of Mr. AVhiteside’s ehujuenee, which was the glory 
and iuhniratioii of tiie uiii\(*rsit 3 % both of students and proie^sors. In that soeioty, 
which contaiiKsl many young nu'n of genius, soincof them niri adymueli dl^tillgui8hed 
in Knglaiid, Mr. Whileshh* was admitted by all to be, by far, the loreiiiost in elo- 
<|U(‘iiee and hsiriiing. His st^leof speaking was marked by intimsi* enthusiasm, 
earnestness, and vcheim nee, and w'hilst the burning words rushed forth with the 
II resistible' slrmigth ofad(‘(‘p and impetuous river, his action, which iiuliire and 
]ias' ion dictated, was far more' appropriate ami impressive* than m(*reart eeuilel (*V(»r 
toae'li. Ye*t, in ‘ the ve*rv torre'iU, tempest, andwhirlwirielof hispasshni,’ there was 
a grae'p ami meideratien, of se'iitiment. ami aehastencss of language ami e*\pre's o'oii, 
wlnedi m‘\er m.iele ‘ the* jnelieiems grieve,’ be*cause he* never ‘ ovevste‘pp»‘il Ihemo- 
deily ot nature'.* His spee'e'hes oiten proelueeel a mivture of tear, awe*, ami iiielig- 
natiem, ot it he toueheel the* ediords of ridicule*, the audience was ‘ in a roar.’ ” 

The* iuduslvy and ap])lie‘aiiem of the subject of our memoir at this period to 
his legal stuelics will be femiid no unprofitable obj(*ct of the e'emtcmiilatiem to the 
student who is e‘iiiulems tei follow in the same ])ath; he diliire*ntl\ attended to 
the* sage aeUier eif Jiittl(*ton, which can never be too much admired — *‘Et sae*he/ 
mem lilz epic un des jilin's honorabi(*s, et laudables, et profitabJes, ehoses cn 
iiostrc In, cs| elure*!* le scions de uupledereu ace ioiia reals, etjiorscmaK, et pur 
e* ico ten" e'onscil espce‘ialme*nt elo iiietti temt ton courage cT cure <v el'apjiremlr,* ” 
We liavi* see*!! an extract tVeiin a letter, containing a suiumavy of tin' extent ami 
^arit*!)" of his jmrsuit.s. 

“ During the* period lie was in Mr. Chitty’s chambers, he eifton elruelgi'd at 
the desk tor tern hours a-elay. Laboure'd assicluousl> upon ewerypennt whiedi arose*, 
^rraiiserilie'd eases, wreite* whole* \e)lumes eif matlen*, anal3/e*el Lore! C’e>ke‘’s Ue*i)e»rts, 
and lhre*w o^^■^ariems literary papers in perioeli<*als ol the (lay, and besides all this, 
was a constant atteml.iiit and speaker at the debating soeie*ly.” 

These ])ape*rs lie*re aTliuh'd to w^ere doubtless sketches of eminent cem- 
teMiqioiiiiie which from time to time ap])eaveel in the Natnmai Mai^nziiw^ 
the Litrrmif (razollr, ami other Irish periodicals, now extinct. \Vc have* looked 
throiieli them, and althnnoh w fannot faille) julinire tin* indomitable em*)'tr> 
and perscM'i.ince which, while* occupied in pursuits so sc*\ci*(*aml Ii.nassing, left 
him au> tinic for the cLillivatiou of the* lighter pursuits of literature, \ct wc do 
not think nian> ofliis wnitten comjiositiems of those days, wliieh h.nt e omc niielor 
OUT notice, are distiiii'iiished by that rare excelh'iice* whi(.h < haracl crises his 
^pieedies. llis st}le is however, alwnj's animated, often vigorous, and not uu- 
freejncntly elegant and classical. Didemr space admit, w e could adduce in proof 
many example's ; but a sketch of the late fliidgo Diirton, in the second number of 
this ]\r.iga/ui(‘, with other notices of Loiels A!)inge*r, Denman, L\mlhnrst, 
I*lunket, atiel Sir James Mackintosh, in the former periodicals we have me ntioiie*d, 
will be found loaflenel a toleralile specimen eif those powers, which In lias since ‘ 
found leisure to cnllivati' with gre ate r snee e*s>. 

The late Dr.A\ illiam (hnmnin, and Sir J nnes Emerson ’rennant, nowthdonial 
See'i’etar’3 for C\‘\lon, wi'ie aiiioiio the fiiends with whom Mr.AVliite '.id<*, In e*.ii I3' 
life, had the greaiesL intiniae * . Having been I’etained as eoniise 1 b\ the lallt r i*eii. 
tlemaii in Helfasl, we belie\e In was tiuis hide bted for the ojipoi liinif^ ed'elistin- 
trnishinir himself on eiie nit.wlm Ii\e r\ soon oeeiiiTed, and wliieli hispre'vions imln 
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tijand talents enabled him to turn to good account. Accordingly, in a few years 
after he had joined the north-cast circuit, we find by the newspapers of the day 
that he was in full business. Ilis professional connection rapidly extended itself. 
Solicitors, with an intuitive perception of merit by which they arc. not uniformly 
distingui^ed, soon diseovered in him that rare combination of qualities calcu- 
lated to make a nisi prius advocate cfiectivc, and his bag was generally 
well filled ■with briefs. Among his earlier cflbrts at the bar, his defence of 
Sam Gray at Monaghan, of Hughes at Armagh, both of which we had an f|^por- 
tunity of hearing, were the most remarkable ; and in a speech, we believe the 
very first he ever delivered at the Irish bar, upon an assessment of damages for 
a libel published in the Comet newspaper against one of the Directors of the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, may be found many of the germs of his future excellence. 
Of his legal acumen and argumentative power we have also ample proofs. A 
point made by him in defence of a raiin charged v/ith bigamy, raised the ques- 
tion of the vjuidity of marriages between Presbyterians and Episcopalians, when 
celebrated by ministers of the former’s Church, wliich he discussed iii the Queen’s 
Bench, in an argument of great force and ability. This c;ase went afterwards 
to the House of Lords, where the objection taken prevailed ; and Lord Lynd- 
hurst is said to have observed that nothing could be added to his argu- 
ment. Mr. Whiteside’s reputation as a lawyer was now so high, that in 
1842 he received from the hands of Sir E. Sugden, the then Chancellor, a silk 
gown — an honour, we believe, unsolicited on his part. ^ 

Having thus rapidly glanced at the main features of his early professional 
career, we arrive now at a jiassagc of Mr. Wliitcside’s history which prov(‘d a 
critical epoch of his life, and the turning point of his fortune. Seized upon 
with his usual felicity, it lifted him at once to eminence, and placed him, with- 
out a rival, as incomparably the first advocate of his time. 

The task upon whiclj we have entered is, as we have already said, of no small 
difiicul^ ; still it is comparatively easy to describe the intellectual power of the 
successnil lawyer or the accomplished statesman ; to analyse the powers of his 
mind, to fathom the depth of his learning, or to measure the fertility of his re- 
sources ; but when, passing from these, we turn to the orator, how inefiiciisnt is 
language to convey to ^he more reader any adequate nolion of his power. Grace 
of manner, vigour of expression, fluency, lucid arrangement — of all these a to- 
lerably accurate idea may be given — but the magic of voice, eye, tone — the 
eloquence of expression, the pathos which thrills, the wit which sparkles; — when 
we come to describe them, we feel how far beyond the reach of language is 
their expression. When the voice of the orator is hushed, the charm is broken ; 
and the speech which remains written can give no more idea of the thrilling 
power of that sjiecch when delivered, than can the marble of the fire and vigour 
of the eye, or the cold and lifeless lij;>s of the sources of bis fame. 

The events of those times, which produce<l one of the finest triumphs of modern 
oratory, have now passed into history ; they are perhaps still too I'ccent to 
enable us to appreciate to its full extent the momentous nature of the issue which 
was then to be decided. The great drama whj^dihad been played during a life- 
time neared its close, and when the curtain rose upon the last scenti of all, a 
picture was disclosed, so grand and striking that it will not readily be forgotten. 
The great agitator, he who for half a century had exercised an unbounded influ- 
ence over the minds of his fellows, had been driven to bay ; he had “put him- 
self on the country;” and there he stood, a criminal at the bar of that court 
which had been the scene of so many of his forensic triumphs, in the prescmjc of 
judges his associates in earlier life, and of a jury formed exclusively of his poli- 
tical opponents. 

The court from an early hour in the morning had been crowded to the roof, 
and a hushed and solemn silence pervaded every corner, as Mr. Whiteside arose. 
It was truly a great occasion, and one well calculated to call into life his loftiest 
powers. Everj^ e}e was turned upon him, and he knew it ; — the eyes, not of 
his' own profession, not of his own country only, but of Europe. We saw tliat 
be Mtthc magnitude of his task — that he felt it in every fibre of his frame, 
wh^ quivered with emotion, as slowly, but with perfect distinctness and self- 
ho uttered the few short and simple Sentences which form the exor- 
. mum of that remarkable speech. There were at that time in that court some 
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fjentlcr hearts more tremblingly alive, perchanee, than his own to the impres- 
sion he would create ; — to these that iiioinent must have been one of intens(3 
interest — they might have felt fears as to the result — ^but wo soon saw that 
any apprehension was groundless. We knew that the inspiration of genius was 
upon him — the lamp was lighted at the shrine : he had seized his aumenco, and 
played with their feelinffs at his will. They were subdued by the intense and 
concentrated energy of the man, by the impetuosity and power of his oratory i 
the soul of eloquence was flashing from his eyes, its inspiration was breathing 
from his lips ; torrent after torrent of beautiful, terse, and pointed declamation 
burst upon the ftstonished court. 

We shared the excitement of that memorable scene, and shall not easily for* 
get its termination. A silence pervaded the densely-crowded court — so awful, 
so intense, that the flakes of snow falling upon the roof could be distinctly heard. 
When he approached the clo®c, so overpowered by his extraordinary exortionsi 
that his strong, clear voice had subsided into a hoarse whisper — each accent, 
as it grew faint(ir, was caught up with breathless eagerness ; tliere seenied some 
strange sympathy between the speaker and his audience ; the very faintness of 
liis words added a decfier and more impressive eflect ; and when, at last, after a 
magnificent burst of impassioned eloquence, he sank, completely exhausted, into 
the arms of one of his fellows, the triumph of the orator was complete, the feel- 
ings of those present, wound up to the highest pitch of tension, found vent in a 
burst of enthusiastic applause, which the court, apparently under the influenco 
of strong emotion itself, found it difficult, for many moments, to sulidiie. 

Of this speech, as of Erskinc’s in defence of Horne Tooke, it may bo said that 
it will live for ever. To be estimated by those who are capable of understand- 
ing its merits, it must bo regarded as a whole. The thread of argument is 
w'ovcn so artistically, thronghoiit the whole fabric — the introduction of topics 
calculated to excite the sympathies of the jury is so dgxterous — that it woidd 
he obviously imjiossible to convey, by detached passages, any adequate notion 
of its singular power and beauty. 

Framed upon a classical model, which will be familiar to those who read 
it, as an oration, it is complete in all its parts. The simple (5xordiuru--lho^ 
narration of facts — ^tlie suggestion of motives — the eriiinijiation of legal princi- 
plos — the touching peroration — are linked together by n chain of argument. 
We prefer the peroration (if it can be called one) of the first day to that of the 
second. His exquisite allusion to the spirit which had animated the orators of 
old Greece, his dexterous transition to the great men of later times, has rarely, 
if ever, i)cen surpassed. At the risk of spoiling the eflect of the whole, we nuist 
select a few passages, without which this sketch would probably bo conaidertMl 
ineonqilcte ; but we assure our readers that, oven then, they can form a very 
faint and inadequate notion of its power ; — 

“ Of self- legislation the Irish are deprived ; for self-govcrnmont, it would sorm, 
they are incompetent. It is a matter no less of surprise than of conrern that the 
(!ountry which produced a llurke^ the teacher of statesmen, the saviour of states, 
cannot now furnish a singlt! individual qualified to share in the administration ol 
the affairs of his native country. lie is but a poor statesman who thinks the priclo 
of a sensitive people can be wounded with impunity. You may say, griitlemeii, and 
say with truth, that it is a matter of small moment who the individuals may be who 
compose the ministry of the day, provided the people are prosperous, contented, and 
happy. But are the people of Ireland contented, prosperous, and happy ? Alas! u 
largo portion of our countrymen are unhappy, discontented, destitute, pressed down 
by poverty. They look around for the cause of their misfortunes ; they be- 
hold a country blessed by Providence with the means of wealth ; the strong 
man pines for the daily wages of a sixpence ; ho strives with gaunt famine, in 
the midst of fields teeming with fertility and plenty. Is ho seditious if ho ex- 
claims, in the language of indigfiant remonstrance, that he^ thinks a native par- 
liament would give him the means of subsistence Is it criminal for him to wish 
for the means of life? Is he seditious, if, knowing that his single voice would 
be unheeded as the idle wind, he joins with oHher men, wretched as himself, in 
a declaration of their common wants, their common grievances, and their common 
sufferings? Is he, or are they conspirators if they think a local parliament might, 
perhaps, give them those blessings tor which they sigh? They think, perhaps erro- 
neously, that a resident aristocracy, and a resident gentry, would prove thij source 
of industry, and the means of wealth ; they conclude, rashly perhaps, that it is not 
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morally right millions should be drained annually from the soil of Ireland by those 
whose tastes are too fastidious to permit them to spend one hour among the people 
who labour to supply their extravagance or their necessities ; they say, by the evi- 
dence of their senses, they Uiiow the value of a resident peerage and gentry by the 
happy results which flow from such residence wherever it exists ; they see their aris- 
tocracy absentees — the mischief daily and hourly increasing ; they think, perchance, 
a native Parliament would induce them to return ; therefore, of the Union 
they demand a repeal. Are they conspirators because they do so ? They kuow, 
anti true it is, that the beauties of Ireland, if now she has any, are not sufficient tu 
induce her nobility, or her gentry to reside. What are her rare beauties compared 
with the fascinations of the Imperial Senate, or the glittering splendour of a court ? 
Patriotism is a homely virtue, and can scarce thrive by absence, by an education, by 
a residence, by tastes, by feelings, by associations, which teach irishmen a dislike, 
not unmingled w'ith a disdain, for their native country. They see and they believe 
that wealth is hourly diminishing in the country ; bafore them they think there is a 
gloomy prospect and little hope ; they look to their stately metropolis ; they see 
what a quick and sensitive people cannot shut their eyes to — the houses of tlnur no- 
bility converted into boarding-schools or barracks — their Stainp-ofhce abolished — 
their Linen-hall waste — their Exchange silent — their University deserted — their 
Custom-house almost a poorhouse ; and, not long since, they read a debate, got up 
by the economists, as to the prudence of removing the broken-down Irish pen- 
sioners from Kilmainhani to Chelsea, to effect a little saving, careless of the feel- 
ings, the associations, the joys, or the griefs of the poor old Irish soldiers who had 
bravely served their country. That cruelty was prevented by an exhibition of 
something like national spirit and national indignation. 'J’hey see <laily the expen- 
diture of every shilling withdrawn from the poorer to the richer country, on the 
ground of the application of the hard rules of political economy, or the unbending 
principles of imperial centralisation. They behold the senate house of Ireland — the 
Union has improved it into a bank. That magnificent structure, within whose walls 
the voice of eloquence was heard, stands a monument of past greatness and present 
degradation. The gloriOus labours of our gifted countrymen within those walls arc 
not forgotten ; the works of the understanding do not (juickly periali. U'hc verses 
of Horner have lived for twenty-five hundred years anil more without tin* loss of 
a syllable or letter, while cities, and temples, and palaces, have fallen. The elo- 
, jiiuonco of Greece tolls of the genius of lier sons and the freedom it produced, anil 
' we forget her ruin in thtr recollection of her greatness ; nor can wc read oven now 
without emotion the exalted sentiments of licr inspired sons, poured forth in 
exquisite language to save the expiring liberties of tlieir country. Perhaps their 
genius had a resurrectionary power, and in later days quickened a degenerate 
posterity from the lethargy of slavery to the activity of freedom. We, too, in 
better times, have had amongst us men w'ho approached the greatness of antiquity ; 
the imperishable records of their eloquence may keep alive in our hearts a zeal lor 
freedom, and a love of country. The comprehensive genius of Flood, the moi*e 
than mortal energy of Grattan, the splendour of Bushe, the wisdom of Sanrin, the 
learning of Ball, tlic noble simplicity of Burrowes, the Den;;jsthenic fire of Plunket, 
and the eloquence of Curran rushing from the heart, wliich will sound in tlie ears of 
his countrymen for ever. They failed to save the ancient constitution ol* Ireland; 
wit, learning, eloquence, genius, lost their power over the souls of men. With 
a great exception, these our distinguished countrycnen have passed aw'ay, but their 
memorials cannot perish with them ; while the language lasts their cloijuencc lives, 
and their names will be remeinbercd by a grateful posterity while genius is honoured 
or patriotism revered. Lastly, on the subject of the Union ; the Irish people say, 
THE Imperlil Parliament uas not attended to their pecctliak avants, nor 

REDRESSED TDElll PECULIAR lilUEVANCKS, OUR CHARACTER, SAY TJIEY, HAS 
BEEN MISUNDERSTOOD AND SOMETIMES SLANDERED; OUR FAULTS HAVE BEEN 
MAGNIFIED INTO ATCE8, AND THE CRIMES OF A FEW JIAVJS BEEN VISITED ON THE 
NATION. The Irish — the mere Irish — ^havc been derided as creatures of impulse, 
without settled understandings, a reasoning pow'er, or moral sense. They have 
their faults, 1 grieve to say it ; but their faults are redeemed hy splendid virtues — 
their sympathies arc warm — their affections are generous — their hearts arc brave. 

■ They have rushed into this agitation with ardour ; it is their nature, when they 
feel strongly, to act boldly — to speak passionately. — Ascribe their excesses to 

THEIR ENTHUSIASM, AND FORGIVE. HkCOLLECT THAT SAME ENTHUSIASM HAS 
BORNE THEM TRIUMPHANT OVER FIELDS OF PERIL AND GLORY— IMPELLED THEM 
TO SHED THEIR DEAREST BLOOD, AND SPEND THEIR GALLANT LIVES IN DEFENCE 
OF THE LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND. ThE BROKEN CHIVALRY OF FRANCE ATTESTS THE 
VALUE OF THAT FIERY ENTHUSIASM, AND MARKS ITS POWER. Nor is their high 

useful only in the storm of battle ; in the hours of adversity it cheers their 
almofit broken hearts — ^lightens their load of misery, well nigh insupportable — 
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»<wectens that bittor cup of jiovorty which thousands of our coufitrymen are doomed 
to drink. What is THJiRK truly great which entuusiarm has not won 

POR MAN ? ThK glorious WORKS OF ART, THE IMMORTAL FBODUCTIONS OF 
THE UNOEUSTANDING, THE INCREDIBLE LABOURS OF HEROES AND PATRIOTS FOR 
THE SALVATION OK THE LIBEKTIKS OK MANKIND, HAVE BEEN PROMI'TED BY ENTHU- 
KiAS.U, AND BY UITLE ELSE. CoLD AND l>ULIi WERE OUR EXISTENCE HERB BELOW, 
IJNI.ESS THE DEEP l»AHS10NS Ol’ THE SOUL, STHUtED BY ENTHUSIASM, WERE SOMETIMES 
SUMMONED INTO ACTION KOU <iREAT AND NOBLE rUJU»OSKS — THE OVERWHELMING OF 
VH'I'., WICKEDNESS, AND TYRANNY THE BEC'URINO AND THE SPREADINO THE WORLD'S 

viriTUK, the world’s HArriNKHS, the world’s frickiiom. The hand of Omnipo- 

rENCE, BY W^HOSE TOUCH THIS ISLAND STARTED INTO EXISTENCE AMlDSr THE WATERS 
WHKTl SURROUND IT, STAMPED UPON ITS PEOPLE NOBLE QUALITIES OF Til R INTELLECT 
AND HEART. DIRECTED TO THK WISE PURPOSES FOR WHICH HEAVKN DEBIGMED 
TIIE.U, THEY W'lLL YET REDEEM, REGENERATE, AND EXALT THIS COUNTRY." 

• 

'riio electrical cllect of the scene which followed the delivery of these mag- 
Dilieent i^assa^es >vas unprecedented. The audience were completely peuc- 
iraled by the glow of his burning words — touched as if by magic. When we 
consider the vast variety and extent of ground over which the advocate had to 
travel — tlie coiniilicaied nature of the facts with which bo had to deal, speaking 
estensiljly for the editor of the Nation, and having at the same time to argue 
on the tiffect of all the acta and speeches of Mr. O’Connell, we eaunot but 
rt'gard that speech as almost unrivalled in the annals of oratory. It is 
impossible, as we have said, to give an online, far less an analysis, of the 
jirguinciit. It must be read altogether. Having selected a llower of rare 
oratorical beauty, we shall })resent our readers with a specimen of one of those 
Ib'ishes of gay and gonial humour that enlivened it, which elicited shouts of 
laughter : — 

The ministry wore called on to act against the meetings in this country, and 
tli(‘y declined ; they might have legislated and saved the country from confusion or 
convulsion. The preservers of the public safety decline to do so ; they remain <iuiet 
imlil parliament breaks up. His Excellency, of whom 1 speak with profound respect, 
retires from Ireland for recreation, or for the cultivation of those elegant tastes^ 
Tor which he is so distinguished ; the Lord Chancellor betakes himself to the banks 
of llnj'IMianies, to the charms of Hoyle Farm, to muse on law, or dream of Pope ; the 
nobhs Seeretary for Ireland seeks some quiet dell, to lose, if possible, his unclassic 
recollections of Irish polities ; the Attorney-General, escaped from the bustle d’ 
St. Steyheii's to the trau(]ulllity of home; Mr. Solicitor, calm as ever, is indulging 
ill the most agreeable anticipations of the future; tnc Prime Minister is gone to 
l>ruytoii; lier Majesty to sea — Ireland is left, in the most comfortable manner 
l>o.ssible, to go head foremost to destruction. A happier arrangement of things 
could not be made ; life and jiroperty were consigned to the mercy of the conspira*' 
tors, and the progress oft the conspiracy advanced unheeded and unchecked. The 
iiie(‘ting at (’loiitarf is announced: how shall I do.scribe it ? A black cloud hung 
on the declivities of the mountains ; the political horizon is overcast ; a dangerou* 
activity on the part of the government succeeds a dangerous silence ; couriers fly 
to tlie Irish offitnals. 'J'he croifn law^yers prick up their oars and say — Hero is 
sedition — where is his Excellency ? Here is illegality — where is the Lord Chan- 
cellor ? Her(» is matter oi‘ political expediency — where is the noble Secretary ? What 
wclfiome nows they brought who summoned our English functionaries to return to 
the seat of thtir Irish hapjiiness I Meanwhile time pressed ; Mr. Attorney greW 
ardent, Mr. Solicitor approliensive ; they were, 1 believe, seen together on the 
sea shore, straining their eyes towards the coast of England, and, in the agony of 
Iheir expectation, exclaiming — 

** ‘ Ye gods, aiiDihilate both tioie and space, 

And make two lawyers happy.' 

They come, tliey come — ^the privy council is assembled. 1 cannot state to you, 
gentlemen, what passed, or what was said, at the first meeting of that august body ; 
the Robertson or Gibbon of future times may record. I can tell you what they dO— . 
they do nothing. The do-nothing policy prevailed, and on Friday they separated, 
having done nothing — with the happy consciousness that they had discharged thelF' 
duty. Refreshed by sleep, they reassembled on Saturday. They consider — ^they 
compose — they publish; and the proclamation is issued at three o'clock, forbidding 
the meeting, for which meeting there were thousands on the march almost at that 
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verjr moment. The Oommandcr-in-Chicf receives his order, and prepares for 
l)att]e ; the cannon are loaded— the bayonets are fixed — cavalry mount — and 
forth marches our victorious army, in all * the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war/ It was a gallant sight to see. The advanced guard, by a brisk 
movement, pushed on and seized Aldborough House. The light infontry, protected 
by cavalry, rush forward — the guns are placed in position— the Pigeon-House, 
bristling with cannon, looked awful ; the police skirmished ; and the Commander- 
in-Ghiet^what did he do ? he did all that Julius Cmsar, under similar circumstances, 
could have done. It is stated that Sir Edward Blakeney, at one o'clock, rode 
down to inspect the troops — approved of what was done — rode home, and dined ! 
and if he does not get a peerage for the happy deeds he did that day, justice 
will not be done to Ireland. Such a triumph was never achieved since the re- 
nowned day of Irish history, when Brian Boroihme girded a mighty sword upon 
his giant thigh, and at Clontarf smote the Dane.*’ 

c 

We do not think the peroration of the second day equal in beauty to that 
which concluded the first ; but we shall give our readers an opportunity of 
ludging for themselves. The topic of free discussion had already been handled 
by the greatest forensic orator of modern times, in whose speeches there is 
nothing more remarkable than the quiet and subdued tone of their conclusion, 
as if he considered the victory as already won by his powers. Mr. Whiteside, 
however, reserved the most powerful as well as the most finished portion of his 
speech for the last, possibly in the hope of leaving in the jury box a topic 
which might excite the sympathies of all. 

It is, however, comparatively easy, with the speech before us, now to cri- 
ticise how it could have been better done, and put with more effect ; but who 
among us could have apoken it. With undiminished power and splendour, and 
unfailing energies, h(} had reached the close, touching the hearts, if he failed 
to convince the understandings, of all who heard him ; and gaining for himself 
a fame which will be iniperishable in the annals of eloquence. It is idle to com- 
pare tills with the other speeches made by his associates ; none of them, with the. 
exception, perhaps, of fciheil, came near the mark — although possibly with a 

E rescicnce of its futility, even he avoided the semblance of argument, and in 
is conclusion appeale^^ to the softer sympathies of the human heart. Mr. 
Whiteside’s had a higher and a broader aim. Both were beautiful, but neitlier 
efiectivc : the eloquence of Demosthenes would not have moved that jury. 
A short extract of Mr. AVhiteside's conclusion is all that we can afford to 


“ Gentlemen, the whole case is now before you, and is emphatically for your 
decision. You have seen the many instances where the crime of conspiracy was 
attempted to be fastened on Englishmen, in which Englisli juries refuscMl to con- 
vict. In that terrible book containing the State Trials o^ England, 'where the real 
history of that country is written, there are many instances of truth stifled, justice 

BcofPed, and innocence struck down Even in the days of Cn>ni\vcll, 

after he had waded through slaughter to the throne, and under th(i sacred luiTnes 
of liberty and religion trampled upon botli, the <jyrant found the virtue of a jury 
beyond his power. The forms of justice he dare not abolish while an Englishman 
lived ; and we have it upon record that when, in the plenitude of his power, lie 
prosecuted for a libel upon himself, there w^ere twelve honest men found who had 
the courage to pronounce a verdict of not guilty, thus proving — 1 quote the words 
of a patriot lawyer, who, in reference to that immortal precedent, exclaimed, 
‘ When all seemed lost, the unconquerable spirit of English liberty survived in the 
hearts of English jurors.’ Gentlemen, the true object of this prosecution is to 
put down the freedom of discussion of a great public question. Vicw'ed in this 
fight, all other considerations sink into insignificance. A nation’s rights are in- 
volved in the issue — a nation’s liberties are at stake. What won, what preserves 
the precious privileges you now possess ? I'he exercise of the right of political 
discussion — free, untrammelled, bold. The laws which wdsdom framed — the insti- 
tutions struck out by patriotism, learning, or genius — can they preserve the springs 
of freedom fresh and pure? No ; destroy the right of free discussion, and you dry up 
*the sources of your freedom. By the same means by which your liberties were won 
can they be increased or defended. Quarrel not with the partial evils free discus- 
sion creates, nor seek to contract the enjoyment of* that greatest privilege within 
the natrow limits timid men prescribe. With the passing mischiefs of its extrava- 
gance, contrast the prodigious blessings it has heaped on man. Free discussion 
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aroused the human mind from the torpor of a^yes, taught it to think, and shook the 
thrones of ignorance and darkness. Tree discussion gave to Europe the Reforma- 
tion, which 1 have been taught to believe the mightiest event in the history of the 
hump rap ; illuminated the world with the radiant light of spiritual truth. May 
it shine with steady and increasing splendour ! Free discussion gave to England 
the Rpolution, abolished tyranny, swept away the monstrous abuses it rears, and 
established the liberties under which we live. Free discussion, since that glorious 
epoch, has not only preserved but purified our constitution, reformed our Jaws, 
reduced our punishments, and extended its wholesome influence to every portion 
of our political system. The spirit of inquiry it creates has revealed the secrets 
of nature ; explained the wonders of creation, teaching the knowledge of the stu- 
pendous works of God. Arts, science, civilisation, freedom, pure religion, are its 
noble realities. Would you undo the labours of science, extinguish literature, 
stop the efforts of genius, restore ignorance, bigotry, barbarism, then put down 
fi'(‘e discussion, and you have actfomplished all. Savage conquerors, in the blind- 
ness of their ignorance, have scattered and destroyed the intellectual treasures of 
a great anti<|uity : those who make war on the sacred right of free discussion, 
without their ignorance, imitate their fury. They may clieck the expression of 
some thought, which might, if uttered, redeem the liberties, or increase the hap- 
piness of man. The insidious assailants of this great prerogative of intellcc.tual 
beings, by the cover under which they advance, conceal the character of their 
assault upon the liberties of the human race : they scorn to admit the liberty to 
discuss, blame only its extravagance, pronounce hollow praises on the value of 
freedom of speech, and straightway begin a prosecution to cripple or destroy it. 
'The open despot avows his object is to oppress or to enslave : resistance is certain 
to encounter his tyranny, and perhaps subvert it. Not so the artful assailant of a 
nation's rights ; lie declares friendship while he wages war, and professes affection 
for the thing ho hates. State prosecutors, if you believe them, are ever tlie fastest 
friends of freedom : they tell you peace is disturbed, order broken, by the excesses 
of turbulent aiul seditious demagogues. No doubt there might be a seeming peace 
— a deathlike stillness — by fepressing the feelings and passiwis of men. So in the 
fairest portions of Europe this day, there is peace, and order, and submission, 
under paternal despotisms, ecclesiastical and civil. That peace springs from ter- 
! ror, that submission from ignorance, that silence from despair. Who dares discuss, 

^ when with discussion and by di&cuisiou tyranny must perish ? Compare the still- 

ness of despotism with the healthful animation, the iiaturaLwarmth, the hold lan- 
guage, the proud bearing, which spring from freedom and the consciousness of Its 
possession. Which will you prefer ? Insult not the dignity of manhood by sup- 
posing that contentment of the heart can exist under despotism. There may l»o 
degrees in its severity, and so degrees in the sufferings of its victims. Tcrrihlo 
lli(i dangers which lurk under the calm surface of despotic power. The movements 
of lh(' oppressed, will, at times, disturb their tyrant’s tranipiillity, and warn him 
their day of vengeance or triumph may be nigh. But in these happy countries the 
very safety of the state consists in the fn*edom of discussion. Barlial evils in 
all systems of political governments there must ho ; but their worst effects an* 
obviated when their cause is sought for, discovered, considered, discussed. Milton 
has taught a great politi<!al truth, in language as instructive as his sublimcst 
verse : — ‘ For this is not the liberty which w'c can hope, tliat no grievances ever 
should arise in the commonwealth ;^that let no man in this world expect ; but when 
complaints are freely heard, deeply considered, and speedily reformed, then is the 
utmost bound of civil liberty obtained that wise men look for.’ Suffer the com- 
plaints of the Irish people to be freely heard : you want the power to liave them 
speedily reformed. Their case to-day may be yours to-morrow,-— Erchorve the 
right of free discussion as you would cling to life. Combat error with nrgurneiit — 
misrepresentation by fact — falsehood with truth. ‘ For who knows not,’ saith the 
same great writer, ‘that truth U strong— next to the Almighty. She needs no 
policies nor stratagems to make her victorious ; these arc the shifts error uses 
against her power.* If this demand for a native parliament rest on delusion, dispel 
that delusion by the omnipotence of truth. Why do you love, why do other nations 
honour England ? Are you, are they dazzled by her naval or military glories, the 
splendour of her literature, her sublime discoveries in science, her boundless wealth, 
her almost incredible labours in every work of art and skill ? No ; you love her — 
you cling to England, because she has been, for ages past, the seat of free discus- 
sion, and therefore, the home of rational freedom, and the hope of oppressed men 
throughout the world. Under the laws of England it is our happiness to live. They 
breathe the spirit of liberty and reason. Emulate this day the great virtues of 
Englishmen— their love of fairness, their immovable independence, and the sense of 
justice rooted in their nature; these are the virtues which qualify jurors to decide 
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the rights of their fellow-men. Deserted by fhese, of what avail is the tribunal of 
a jury ? It is worthless as the human body when the living soul has fled. Prove 
to the accused, from whom, perchance, you widely differ in opinion, whoso liberties 
and fortunes are in your hands, that you are there, not to y>ersecut(*, but to save. 
Believe me, you will not secure the true interests of England by leaning too severely 
on your countrymen. They say to their English brethren, and with truth — ‘ wo 
have been at your side whenever danger was to be faced, or honour won. Th(! 
scorching sun of the East, and the pestilence of the West wc have endured, to 
spread your commerce, to extend your empire, to uphold your glory — the bones 
of our countrymen whitened the fields of Portugal, of Spain, of France. Fighting 
your battles they fell ; in a nobler cause they could not. We have helped to gather 
your imperisliahlc laurels — we have helped to win yonr immortal triumphs. Now, 
m time of peace, wo ask you to restore that parliament you planted hero with your 
laws and language, uprooted In a dismal period of our history, in the moment of 
our terror, our divisions, our weakness — ^it may he — our crime, lle-establish the 
Commons on the broad foundation of the people’s choice ; replace the peerage, the 
Corinthian pillars of the Capitol, secured and adorned with the strength and sphm- 
dour of the crown ; and lot th(; mon<'ireh of England, as in ages past, rule a bril- 
liant and united empire in solidity, magiiificoncc, and power. When the privileges 
of the English parliament were invaded, that people took the fi(;ld, struck down 
the monarchy, and dragged their sovereign to the block. We shall not be ready to 
imitate the English precedent ; we shall revere the throne while we struggle for a 
parliament, its surest bulwark. I'h.it institution you ]wize so highly, which fos- 
ters your wealth, adds to your prosperity, and guards your freedom, was ours 
for six hundred years. Restore the blessing, and we shall he content. This 
prosecution is not essential for the maintenance of the authority and prerogativis 
of the crown. Our gracious sovereign needs not state prosecutions to secure her 
prerogatives, or preserve her power. She has the un bought loyalty of a chival- 
rous and gallant people. The arm of authority she requires not to raise. The 
glory of her gentle reign will be — she will have ruled, not by tlie sword, but by the 
aflfoetions — that the tiue source of lujr power has been, not in the terrors of the 
law, hut in the hearts of her people. Your patience is e\haust('d. If 1 liuv«f 
spoken in any degree suitably to the subject, I have sj)oken as 1 could liavi* wished ; 
hut if, as you may think, deficiently, I have spoken as I could. Do you, from what 
has been said, and from the better arguments which may have been omitted, to b(‘ 
suggested by your manly understiaiuliugs and your honest In arts, give a verdict 
consistent with justice, yet loaning to liberty; dictated by truth, yet inclining to 
the side of accused mem, struggling against the weight, and j)ower, and influence 
of the crown, and prejudice more overwhelming still; a verdict to ho applauded, 
not by a party, hut by the impartial monitor within your breasts ; a verdict becom- 
ing the high spirit of Irish gentlemen, and worthy the intrepid guardians of the 
rights and liberties of a free people.” 

The result of this memorable trial is too well known to need ;my eoninnuit 
here ; but this speech was the kciy-stonc in the arch of Mr. "W hiteside’s foJ tune. 
Attorneys llocketl around him, and retainers flowed in from all diiTC'tions. lie 
was, upon several occasions, taken as special counsel to circuits other than his 
own ; and what was possibly the highest tribute to his powers, he was jau’sonall)' 
requested by Mr. O’Connell to argue the motion for a new trial — a task of iniicii 
difliculty, as well as delicacy, which he perfornuKl with ability and manliness. 
This continued sirain upo.i lii.s powers proved too great fur a constitution 
naturally delicate, and overtasked by incessant toil; he was seized with an 
illness so sevcj’e as to oblige him to recruit his health by a relaxation fi’om 
professional labours, at a time, too, when the gates of ofiice seem(‘d opening to 
receive him. Repose from toil, and a reinov.'il to a milder climate, wci\‘ recom- 
mended. He proceeded, accordingly, to Italy, when, after a residence of two 
years, he has returned, with physical energies recruited, and, as his recent elForts 
have proved, with his mental powers as active, brilliant, and vigorous as ever. 

These yciy's of travel wore not, however, spent uiiprofitably in that classic 
land, so rich with the spoils of time. His leisure hours w^ere amused by 
collecting materials which have since been published ; and notwithstfind- 
ing the assaults of some reviewers, his work on Italy has been most 
successful. The first edition, within a few weeks after its iqipearance, was 
rapidly sold off, and anotlier is now published. Tliere are few instances 
on record of eminent lawyers being successful iu the field of literature : 

, ordinary avocations arc of a nature to unfit them for its cultivation. 
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'ri»p dniipfl of a profe^isional lift* an* >?(» niuUifariotis, and so harnflAinpf, that it 
\h impossible for any one oocupietl by them to keep up with the liistory of 
for(‘i»n countries, or to be familnu’ with their over-shiftinjj fortunes: facts new 
to him, to others must necessarily l»e familiar ; and if Whiteside's “Italy” is ob- 
noxious to these censures, to eounlerbahinct* them it has many merits. Jt con- 
tains much rare and \aluablo information upon the various judicial codes, wliich 
r are (*xaiuined and discuhsed with the experience of a lawyer, and the sajjacity of 
:i statesman. Ilia style is always lively and animated. 'J'here is a freshness and 
a f»raphic power in his deserijitjons, which show that if the graver duties of his 
profession did not oceiiiiy his time, his powers arc of versatility sullicient to 
(‘liable him to attain high i‘niin(‘nee in another held, in which so many of his 
bri'thren have made such signal failur(‘s. 

It is very unusual that after so long an absence from the duties of his profes- 
sion, a lawyer sliould at once fcsiime the position he had occupied ; but no 
sooner had ^Ir. Whiteside’s return to this country been made known, than tho 
lull stream of business once more flowed in upon him. Upon his own circuit 
( sjiecially, where his absenee was felt, his reapi)earanee was haih‘d with 
dr-light, as well liy the jiiiblic as by his associates, with whom his gay and 
Imoyant spirits make him an especial favourite. 

We coim* now to the CHonmel trials, which must be so ficsh in the recolh e- 
tinii of all our readtTs, as to reiiuire no preface. Mr. Whiteside was retained 
for Messrs. Smith O’lSrieii and Meagher, and although it would be impossiblo 
to surjiass the sj)e(‘ch wc have just been discussing, ^et his defi‘nce in tJu’so 
cases was in i‘v(‘ry way worthy of his former fame ; and to judge l»y eontonijio- 
rary reports tin* triumph of the orator was not less complete, and the cflcct upon 
liib audience almost uuexainiiled. Of the two spceclics delivered b) him iijiou 
tlios(‘ o(‘casions, we jireier that in the ease of O’Brien, which is clmrac- 
li'j’isi'd by mail) of tho&(‘ n[)iieals so touching and so passipnale whieh ilislin- 
giiished his deteiiee of 0*(\mnell. Jlis speech in defence of Mr. Meagher was 
more remarkable' as an argument ; and for clearness of statement and lucid 
avraniK'iiieiit of detail, as well as logical power, cannot b(‘ surpass'd. ’J'his bi illiant 
ili'-jilay of forensic abilit y was, however, in vain. 'J’he facts could neitlicr be gain- 
sax <‘d nor contradicted; and although the defence was jnost ingenious and 
skibul, it was u[ihill work from the first. The defence set up for Air. 0’J5ri(*n 
was, that his intention had not been to levy war, but to avoid arrest. Not hav- 
ing till' good IbrtiiiH* to hear the gifted advocate upon tliis occasion, wi' arc un- 
able to oIKt any observations of our own upon Ins performance, bnl we shall 
eive a short exlraet from a contemporary of tho press: — 

“ It was a beautiful and sustained piece of logic, with oiu' leading thought, dc- 
x eloping one intent, pointing to om* object, and elearly distinguishing that intent 
.'Old th.it ob)(‘et anruKt a heaji of aeciisations and a host of eireuinsianees. . . . 

Th(‘ elniraetir ol llie spreeh might haxe heon aniieip.ited from the nature of the 
ert».s-( s.iniiiiatioii ; but even Llie mode of (‘\aiiiinutioii, able and ingenious us it was, 
eoiildaiVord ill lie idea oftlu' i<\(|uisi^‘ taet with whieh delicate pomt'i w ere touched ; 
of the inevitahh* loree with which discrepancies and cmitr adictions were made inani- 
lesl, ot the playful xxit and graceful raillery with wliieli absurd allegal ions and 
]iuerile delaii^ \\(re rulieub d, of tliu indignant and stinging sarcasm with whieh 
jiu'jinness ami holiowm'ss were scourged, of tlio ji.issionate outbursts witli vxliieli 
treaeberj and injustice wen deiioimeed, or of the no Icss touching and heaili Hiding 
a|)peai xxith which llie iiiateliless address was cIosimI. JSi.t one Imstih' passion did 
the advoeatt' raiit) against his client or his cause, not a prijudii'c did lie wound, md 
a scurrility did he pain, not a conventional etnjuette or projiriety did he outrage. 
"J"he judges have iiotliiiig to cavil at, the crown li.is nothing to resent. It xviis e\- 
ouisitely ju(li( lous and lull of tact. At times not the most inditlerent speetat«>p, 
attracted by tlie merest eiiiiosity, could seem to enjoy the blunder of a witness, 
the humour ol the eross-e\aiuination, or llie wit and jilayfulness of the advocate 
more than Mr. Sinitli O’Brien; but when m hii magmlieeiit appeal this gifted 
lawyer alluded to the tiine-lionored family, to the venerable motla r, to tho 
youthful children, to the loud and trembling wlb>, who clung to lirtpe, and would give 
her heart's blood to save the object of her jouthlul ailectioii — tlieu arnl llu'ii alone — 
jiride, and strength, and liriniiess gave wav, as vviili oile sweep, and tlie brother, 
tho son, the father, the husband, burst info* u Hood of tears, that welled up from 
his full heart. Ills nearest relations were convulsed with agony; porHons bowed 
their heads and wiped the fast ilowing tears from their eyes ; the judges were nearly 
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overroastererl by the emotions of men, and every eye and heart in the assembly 
paid its silent homage to the power of the advocate.'’ 

We think this enthusiastic encomium fully justified by the following ex- 
tract — ^the only one our space permits us to give — of this powerful speech : — 

“ I have observed upon the evidence, and considered, so far as my humble ability 
would permit, the great question involved in this solemn trial — namely, the guilty 

intent of the prisoner. . Where can he 

expect a temperate consideration of his motives and entire political career ? His 
hope must alone be where the law has placed it — in the honour, the integrity, 
the discernment, the humanity of a jury. A |ampart of defence that Jury was de- 
signed to be to accused men, prosecuted for political conduct or political excesses, 
by the weight and power of the crown. Judgeg must be unbending — juries may 
regard the frailty of human nature. Juries — sprung from the people — should cast 
the ample shield of their protection around their fellow-subject, where they can 
believe hia heart, his motive, and his purpose were not guilty, equivocal although 
certain of his acts may be. Such the high office designed for you in that famous 
constitution, whose foundations have been laid in the deepest wisdom — which has 
has been through successive ages cemented by the patriot's blood, and consecrated 
in the martyr’s fire. Your countryman, your fellow mortal, is in your power. 
The boast of British law is, that it abhors the shedding of human blood — 
yield to its benign principles, to the generous impulses of your nature, and 
stand between the prisoner and his grave. Review his life. From his mother’s 
breast he drank in a love of country — from a father’s patriotic example, 
the passion grew to a dangerous height. He has indulged, perhaps, a vision, 
to the peril of life, that Ireland might be a nation, and you her guides to 
wealth and greatness. In his childhood he heard that the Union with England 
was carried by corruption. He hoard it from an Irish senator whom money could 
not purchase — whom, a title could not bribe — who gave his honest vote, and w'oiild 
have freely given his life, to save the perishing constitution of his country. That 
father recounted to my client what Plunket, Bushe, and Grattan spoke on tho 
last memorable night of our national existence — how he had been persuaded by 
the gravity of their arguments, transported by their (eloquence, and borne 
aw'ay by their patriotic ardour. His youthful imagination, fired by a sense of 
Ireland’s wrongs, dvfelt on the days when we had a gentry and a senate with in- 
tense constancy, and the passion grew that he might restore a parliament to the 

land he loved His true offence is, that he 

courted for you what is England’s glory, and blessing, and pride. Deeply he may 
have erred in pursuit of this darling object — wdll you avenge his misdirected 
patriotism by a dreadful death? You may do so, and no earthly inducement will 
tempt me t«) say, if you pronounce the awful sentence of guilty — that you have not 
given the verdict conscience commanded. If his countrymen ciondemn my client, 
he will be ready to meet his fate in the faith of a Christian, and with the firmness 
of a man. The last accents of his lips wdll breathe A prayer for Ireland’s happi- 
ness, Ireland’s constitutional freedom. The dread moment that shall precede his 
mortal agonies will be consoled, if, through his sufferings and his sacrifici', some 
system of government shall arise — such as 1 aver has never here existed — wise, 
comprehensive, impartial, and, above all, consistent, w hich may conduct to w'ealtli, 
prosperity, and greatness, the country he has loved, not wisely, perhaps, but too 
well. Would to God Mr. Smith O’Brien were my only client. The future happi- 
ness of an honourable, ancient, loyal family, is here at stake. The church, the bar, 
the senate, furnish relatives near and dear to this unhappy gentleman, who, 
although they differ with him in political opinion, have hastened to give to him 
brotherly consolation this melancholy day. Ireland has been tt)p scene of their 
benevolent exertions — tho source of their joy, their pride ; her misery has been 
their affliction, her gleams of prosperity their delight. With broken hearts, should 
you consign the prisoner to the scaffold, they must henceforth struggle on through 
a cheerless existence, labouring in sorrow for the land they love. A venerable 
lady, who has dwelt amidst an affectioualc tenantry, spending her income where 
it was raised, diffusing her charities and her blessings around, awaits now, with 
trembling heart, your verdict. If a verdict consigning her beloved son to death, 
that heart will quickly beat no more. Alas I more dreadful still — six innocent 
children will hear from your lips whether they are to bo stripped of an inheritance 
which has descended in this family for ages — ^whether they are to be driven, 
fatherless ond beggared, upon the world, by the rigour of a barbarous and cruel 
law — ^whether they are to be restored to peace and joy, or plunged into the utter- 
most depths of black despair. There is another who clings to hope — hope, may 
it bo blessed in you 1 Her life’s blood would bo gladly shed to save the object of 
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lior youthful affection — you M’ill not consign her to an untimely crave ! In a caso 
<if doubt, at the very worbt, lot a father’s pity bo awakened — a husband’s lovo bo 
moved. Let justice be administered — ^but justice in mercy. In no pitiful strains 
do T seek eoinpassion for elienf, even in this ease of blood. I ask it solemnl}^ 
in the spirit of our fr(‘e constitution — in accordance with tin* rooted principles of 
onr common law. ^ In this great cause between the subject and tlio crown, 
tliose great prineiples ouglit to shine out in glorious periection. A verdict of 
fiecpiittai, in accordance with those divine doctrines, will not bo a triumph over 
the law, but the triumph of the law. When the sovereign seals, by her corona- 
tion oath, the great eumpaet between the pconlc and the crown, slio swears 
execute, in all her judgments, justice in mercy. That same justice } on administer— 
no rigorous, remorseless, sanguinary code — but justice in mercy. Where, as here, 
the crime consists in the intent of the heart, and you can believe that intent not 
treasonable, or even doubtful, lben,'^y the solemn obligation even of coldest duty, 
}ou should yield to mercy. In nothing, though at an imniea«‘iirab]e distance still, 
do men on earch so nearly approach the attributes of the Almighty as in tho 
administration of justice. Divine justice will be tcinpen^d with mercy, or dismal 
will be our fate. As you hope for mercy from the great Judge, grant it this day. 
Tlie aw till issues of life and death are in your hands — do justice in mercy. The 
last faint murmur on your quivering lips will b(‘ for miTcy, ere tho immortal 
sjdrit will take its flight to, I trust, a better and a brighter world.” 

AVe must now bring to a close our sketch of this distinguished advocate, who 
lias recalled to the memory of their surviving contemjiorarics the palmy days of 
Irish elo(|ucnco. Those groat men, whose names reflect sucli lustre upon our 
hihtory, have pa‘^sed away from the scene of their labours and their triumphs — 
they have perished ; but flic genius which inspired them lias lived. Flood, and 
(irattan, and Chirran, and Jliishe (who spoke with the lips of an angel) — all, 
all are gone, but their luemory is enshrined in the country of their aljoctioiiH ; 
with the land which gave them birth, it is linked in imperishable association : — 

** Tlicfte pntriotH through a gcnci al doom, • 

Have fiwept tho column tVom their tomb ; 

A iniglitlor iiiouument commaial 
The iiiouutamH of tlu ir native land ; 

Tlicro iwniits tho muHO to strunger’H eye, 

Tlio fi ivcs ol those who eaunol die.” 

Like the prophet of old, tho mantle of their genius dias des(*on(hid ; and 
if from that dim and unknown shore, wdiieh lies far away bi*yond tlic range* of 
mortal k<*ii, we could imagine these departed spirits looking down npoii this 
(listi-acted land— the country of their birth, their passion, and their glory — how 
great would lie their joy to see that it has fallen upon a successor not unworthy 
ol their fame. I low much greater eonhl they know that his heart is animated 
by the pure and lofty patriotism which inspired their own. 

AVe must now take our leave of ]\Ir. AVhiteside. In tlu* jiriine of his years and 
the full flush of fame, it i^ not likely he will be left much longer labouring in the 
1 anks of that profession of which he is so distinguished an ornament, lie wdl soon 
be called upon to enter a higher sphere than any he has yet oeeupied. His 
stej) may be even now on the threshold. AVill he, when surrounded by the 
fascinations of the in>p(*rial S(*natu9” maintain in august assemblies those gr(‘at 
truths of which in the forum he has been the intrepid advocate ? Will he pass 
unscathed through the perilous ordeal of political life, or will tho impetuous 
enthusiasm t)f his ardent nature wither under tho smiles or fjuail belure tho 
frowns of power r* AVill he remain great, brave, and true, in her varying for- 
tunes to that country whose storms have lifted him to fame, identifying hiniKclf 
with her interests, and assisting in her regeneration? AVhen these storms have 
passed away, xvhen tho cloud whi«h has lowered above her fortune's shall have 
been succeeded by a sei’ciK’r sky, will he defend her character, and shield her 
fame, ui high places, with the same triumphant elofjuonec with which he hasvin- 
dieatod inuoecncc and bafllcd oj)pression ; or will the intrepid advocate subside 
into the adroit politician? A new page in the history efhui country has o))cned 
before him: in what eharaetors shall some future historian iuserihe his name 
there? The past is illuminated with the names of those great im*ii who have 
preceded him: shall tlie future derive lusti’c from his? (lifted with their 
powers, will he follow in their footsteps ? Fawning not upon jiowor, nor yield- 
ing to faction, nor dismayed by clamour, shall that fame be his, which shall 
endure when bronze has mouldered, and when marble has crumbled into dust ? 
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There can bo no question that from 
^ho beginning of the year 1W4H tho 
fltate of this country has assumed a 
very disastrous aspect. A renewed 
and extensive failure of the potato 
crop has added greatly to the suffer- 
ings of the poor, and increased the 
perplexities which have involved all 
other classes of society. The burthen 
ofpoorr^jtes has become intolerable 
to a people \\ho have been them'^elvcs 
the principal sufferers from the loss of 
their crops ; and tho prospect of the 
aggravation of the pressuie during the 
ensuing year from the contiiined and 
increasiiig distress and destitution in 
the country, has paralysed the energies 
even of the most sanguine and the 
most resolute. The peculiar e\ils of 
the present system of pocjr laws in Ire- 
land, and their great inajititude for 
such a country, Ipas also naturally 
tended to eheck all exertion to pre- 
vent an increase of the rates, as the 
most active and well-disposed pr(»prie- 
tor finds that all the eni|)l()} inent he 
can give to his pocE* is of little avail 
without .an extensive co-operation 
among his neighbours, which it is, 
from various causes, impracticable to 
attain, while the ill effects of a sjstem 
by which such vast niunhors are fed 
upon public doles ha\e, itib too plain, 
only increased their indolence and in- 
disposition to earn their bread by 
manly exertion. This system, con 
tinned in one shape or other since the 
Labour-rate Act w.as jiassed, whdeit 
is fast swallowing up ail private pro- 
perty, has, at the same time, produced 
incalculable evils, in rendering the 
mass of the popul.ntion listless and 
dead to every feeling of independence, 
an effect peculiarly disastrous in the 
case of the Irish peasantry. Alto- 
gether the prospects of the country 
are most gloomy, the very opposite to 
those wide haw ell-ordered state should 
exhibit. 

Various attempts have been made to 
arrest our downward jirogress, and to 
correct the s}&teni of legislation that 
has been inflicted upon us. With this 
flow, and with the very desirable ob- 


ject of raising a national spirit in tho 
country, the Irish Council was, in the 
summer of IS47, founded by a few 
men of great talents and of sincere 
and patriotic intentions. It failed, 
hoirever — from what causes it w'ouhl 
now be useless to in({uire. The 
Council of National Distress and 
Safety, composed of such of the Irish 
mcinhers of parliament of all political 
p.irties as chose to attend, was not pro- 
ductive of any better results. All the 
principal grievances of the time were 
in both these societies enlarged upon, 
and formed tho theme, with many, 
of eloquent declamation. The \ast 
sums expended under the Labour-rate 
Act upon useless works — the iiici eas- 
ing burthen of poor r.ites — the dee.iy 
of manufactures and of jirodnctive iu- 
dustiy in general, and the blundering 
legislation of the Whig government 
were not forgotten, hut, we .in* con- 
strained to believe, with a secret de- 
termination on tho part of manj who 
held this language to t.ike no step that 
would tffect tho removal of that go- 
vernment. 

While these fruitless attempts were 
made to hiing some relief to tho press- 
ing evils of the country, the distress of 
the people, combined with the astound- 
ing political events on the continent of 
Europe*, emboldened the leaders of 
disaflection to e’xcile relx llion, and, as 
a mode of remedying the grievaiu os of 
the p(‘ople, to intioduco confusion .and 
a total prostration ot the* i ights of 
projterty, which could have ond(*d in 
nothing hut massai re and bloodshed. 
We certainly give the present govern- 
ment full credit for tli(*ir activity in 
jireventingan .aetual outbreak; hut we 
must, at the same time, express our <h eii 
conviction that their general policy 
and legislation towards this country 
could only have the effect of adding 
fuel to tho flame of discontent and dis- 
affection. Where tlure is a country 
in whieh landlords aie without rents, 
tenants overhurtheiied and cripphd by 
taxation, .and a peojile demoralised, 
and at the same time in distress and 
penury, is it to he wondered that they 
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should become the prej of traitors and 
of agitators who arc only wanting in 
courage to become traitors. 

Whilst wo are writing, a new as- 
Hociation has sprung up, the object 
of which is to procure a periodical 
session of the Imperial Parliament in 
Dublin. This scheme has jiIfo had its 
origin in the disgust generated in the 
public mind by the mischievous cour'-e 
of recent legislalion ; but we cannot 
conceal our fears that it ill be found 
only a delusion, calculated to distract 
attention from the real souree of our 
misery, ^hile it will servo the purposes 
of comipt men, who will endeavour 
to ninintain their popularity hy a noisy 
agit.ition for a project which th<‘y 
hnow is not likely to meet the .sup]>ort 
of any English party in the imperial 
parliament, and will, therefore, never 
liring them into any rial collision with 
th(‘ ministry. Like the Irish ('‘ouncil, 
tliis soeitty consists of men of e\ cry 
jiolitical line ; and wo ureatly lament 
that in, perhaps the neeessaiy consti- 
tution of this body there should be 
found an opening through which 
fraud and imposture may rear its de- 
formed head, while all the cryiug 
evils of the laud arc still left unro- 
ll re*- sod. 

While wo thus pas^ in review the 
various abortive atteiiijits that have 
been made to raise im from our 
wretelied condition, it is far from our 
intention to engender a felling of apa- 
thy or despair in the public mind. On 
the rontraiT» our great object is to 
direct jmhlie attention to the real 
source of the disastrous ligislatioii 
that has been pursued tomieet the ca- 
lamity with which we have been af- 
tlicted. It is time for the country to 
look the (piestion boldly in the face. 
It is now become abundantly maitSfest 

all who do not wilfully shut their 
( yes, that the oeeurrenoe of the potato 
disease was made the pretext only for 
an entire change of the eoinmercial 
system from one of protection to free 
trade. Instead of the ndo})tion of effi- 
cient measures of an extraord inary 
character, to meet an extraordinary 
einerg''iiey, Ireland and its calamity 
only strved the (»hjccls of thf»sc who 
had long conleinid itcd the entire 
overthrow of protection to domestic 
industry in all its branches ; and, in 
fact, oecui)ii*d hut a siihordinatc place 
in the thoughts of staUsmen. In any 


respect this mode of dealing with our 
calamity has been mischievous in its 
consequences to us. It was a very in- 
vidious position for Ireland to l>e 
placed in, that the whole of the pro- 
tected classes in England should attri- 
bute to UK their defeat in the struggle, 
and the very prominent and marked 
part which the great -majority of the 
Irish members took in the total de- 
struction of the protective system has 
only recoiled on themselves and their 
constituents, and been the fiuitful 
source of all the injurious legislation 
under which we have since groaned. 
Mr. O'Connell had for some* years se- 
ceded from parliament, under tlie alle- 
gation that Irish members ciudd efteet 
no good for their country in an Impe- 
rial Parliament; but the moment tho 
repeal of the corn-law^s and the other 
inc.-isurcs of free trade were proposed 
in 1 840, he went over to Lomlon, and 
arrayed all tho Irish members over 
whom he had influence, tlie ifepreseii- 
tatives of an entirely agricultural 
country, in direct hostility to tho 
English agricultural partj, and thus, 
with strange inconsistency, the corn- 
laws were destroyed by a man who 
never ceased to attribute the wretch- 
edness and poverty of Ireland to tho 
loss of protection to her imliistry, as 
resulting from life Act of Union. It is 
in vain to pretend that there was any 
opjiosition from any ipiarter to tho 
most effective measures to ineid Irish 
famine, even to the tenipor.iry siisjien- 
sioii of the corn-laws ; hut there was 
the strongest opposition to an entire 
permanent change of policy, jind to 
the l.iw’s that were earned liir the 
ahulitiun of protection. So far from 
five trade and political economy being 
a remedy for the fa mine, it is now ge- 
nerally allowvd, that the most eff'ectivo 
measures for its relief w'ere those 
adnjitcil in 18t.5, by the f«»rmatioii of 
d«*j)ots of food througlioiit the eoun- 
try, hy the agency of government 5 
hut this mode of relief was in violation 
of the prineijiles of political economy, 
and was abandoned by the Whig g«)- 
verinnent on that ground, in 184(», 
ami this ahandonmeiit was one princi- 
pal ground of their liaving riioiirso 
to the new poor-law*, as the only alter 
ii.itive, when fliey refused aii_v longer 
to use extraordinary means of provid- 
ing food for the people. J Political 
cooiioiny was also an ohstaele to the 
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employment of mone;^ on railways, op 
any other productive investment vvhich 
would have given, to the people bread, 
without their being a burthen upon 
the poor rates. 

• Thus almost all the remedies pro- 
vided by the legislature to meet an ab- 
normal state of things, arising from a 
sudden cahimif^, were founded upon 
principles applicable only to the ordi- 
nary state of socieiy, and accordingly 
they were greatly deficient. There 
was great loss of life from famine and 
pestilence ; and although the relief 
afforded was far from being effectual, 
the expense entailed upon an iiupo- 
verished country was vastly increased 
hy the refusal of government to inter- 
fere with the course of private trade, 
and the necessity thus arising to pur- 
chase food from the private importers 
who, ill defiance of all the theory of 
free trade, were the real monopolists 
during the year of famine. I’he Labour- 
rate ActV which has also saddled us 
with such crushing burthens, was 
likewise supported upon a principle 
ready cut from Adam Smith, and that 
science which now' excludes every 
other idea from the minds of our 
ruling statesmen. This was plainly 
.avowed by the prime Minister himself, 
in a late debate on^ a motion intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, 
with the view of enforcing the apjili- 
catiou of any future relief loans for 
Ireland to reproductive works. On 
that occasion the waste of money ex- 
pended under the Labour-rate Act was 
strongly urged, but every argument 
was m^ by Lord John Russell by the 
notable dogma, that government could 
not go into the labour market and em- 
ploy the destitute on useful works. 
Breaking stones and filling ditches 
were the only works that do not inter- 
fere with the private employment of 
labour, .and to carry out this principle 
of abstract science, Ireland is mulcted 
in overwhelming taxation. 

The repeal of the corn-laws, at the 
dictation of the Anti Corn -Law 
League, was the first strong manifes- 
tation of the absolute sway of the new 
principles of political economy. A 
most plausible picture was then drawn 
of its advantages to Ireland even, .and 
a great parade was made of the re- 
moval of the police tax from the 
county cess to the consolidated fund, 
to enable the farmers the better to 
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encounter foreign competition. How 
grossly has the expectation of reduced 
taxation been falsified. A poor rate, 
amounting, in most cases, to a fourth 
of the annual value of the land — in 
many, to one-half — in not a few, to 
the whole value, and a greatly in- 
cre.oscd county cess, are pretty sen- 
sible evidence of the folly of all such 
expectations. The great majority of 
the Irish members, led on hy the late 
Mr. O’Connell, turned the scale in 
the House of Commons in favour of 
the djjstruction of the corn-laws : ho 
was influenced hy the feeling often 
avowed by him — a desire to break 
down the English aristocracy ; but 
Ireland, perhaps, has only met with a 
just retribution, in being itself reduced 
to misery and desolation. Instead of 
uniting firnsly with the English agri- 
cultural party to resist the encroach- 
ments of the Manchester school, Ire- 
land led the van in an assault upon the 
landed interest ; and any party in the 
House of Coimuons to guard the in- 
terests of that extensive portion of the 
population, which derives its subsist- 
ence from .agriculture, was completely 
broken up, and through that breach 
entered the New Poor-law, the La- 
bour-rate Act, the Temporary Relief 
Act, and all that train of destructive 
enactments which, while they com- 
pletely impoverish and cripple the 
landlord and farmers, must necessarily 
disable them from employing the arti- 
san and the labourer, and thus leave 
him to destitution and starvation. 
Often has the princijde been asserted 
ill Ireland, that the famine was an im- 
perial calamity, and should be borne 
by the whole state. If this principle, 
contended for hy men of all parties at 
the^great Rotundo meeting of peers 
and commoners in 1847, had been ad- 
mitted by the legislature, it would have 
gone a great way towards alleviating 
our distresses ; but, after the conduct 
of the Irish members on the corn-law 
question, was there any prospect of the 
English agricultural members or their 
constituents enduring taxation to re- 
lieve a country which had left them 
to struggle in future, unprotected, 
against foreign competition? No other 
conduct could naturally have been 
expected from them, than that they 
should join in the outcry raised in 
England against the endless burthen 
of Irish poverty, and vote for the new 
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poor-law^ and all the catalogue of con- 
fiscating Jegrslation ; and thus is the 
failure of the Rotundo meeting to pro- 
, duce {any effect, though so influential 
from its numbers and respectability, 
easily accounted for. It is true that 
Lord Stanley succeeded in carrying 
several important amendments in the 
Poor-law Bill in the House of Lords, 
which would have greatly mitigated 
its pressure ; but the fatal effects of 
the conduct of the Irish members on 
the question of the corn-laws rendered 
it impossible for any of his political 
friends in the lower house t« join in 
th(‘ attempt, and Ireland was left to 
bear the full severity of the ministerial 
hill ; no h^iglish niember t^ould un- 
dertake the unpopular task of oppos- 
i»)g a nieasiire which was held forth 
as, in future, relieving Knglaiid from 
the burthen of Irisli poverty. We 
would call upon our readers to consi- 
der the effect of the conduct of oiir 
ow'n rejjrcsentativcs, the majority of 
whom, we boldly say, have brought 
upon us all the evils of recent legisla- 
tion, They have sacrificed the intc- 
rPrtts of Ireland to aggrandise the great 
eajiitalists of Manchester, and this they 
did with the vi(‘w of enjoying the smiles 
and favour of the Whig ministry; 
they have completely abandoned and 
disgusted the representatives of the 
landed interest in England ; they 
have suicidal ly throwui the whole 
weight of th(‘ir influence into the scale 
in favour of (k)hdcn and Bright, who 
merely used the potato famine as a 
j)retext to carry their owui views, and 
the conscqueiiee has been not merely 
the repeal of the corn-l^ws, but what 
every man of common sense, who is 
acquainted with the workings of party 
ill the House of tk)mmons, must have 
foreseen, the total disruption of any 
party in that house to protect the 
Kinded interest, both in England and 
Ireland, from injurious legislation. 
It is one of the most absurd assertions 
that ever was attempted to be pawned 
on a besotted jieojile, that the 105 
Irish members have no influence in 
the legislature. This is every day in 
the mouths of the repeal members, 
and inslilled by their press ; and it is 
well cideiilated to sene the designs of 
corrupt men, who wish to coiiihinefhc 
two objects of kiepiug uji agitation 
and <at the same time of withdrawing 
public attention from their parliamen- 
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tary conduct, as being not worthy of 
regard, from the alleged inability to 
effect any good for Ireland. Behind 
the dust thus raised by agitation, there 
is scarcely a repeal member that does 
not drive a profitable trade with mi- 
nisters for his vote, since the day that 
his vote on the corndaws brought 
them into power, and they are become 
completely indifferent to the ruin 
which the principles and policy of fho 
government have brought on the 
country, whose interests they w'cro 
elected to represent. A feeble oppo- 
sition made by them on a few isolated 
points, is but a wretched compensation 
for all the mischief which their gene- 
ral support enables them to effeef, 
while it has greatly increased the in- 
dignation and contempt which their 
utter abandonment of the agricultural 
and Protcctioni'^t jiarty in jiarliament 
has given rise to. What inde|)eiident 
Efiglisli member would feel any Iw'art 
to propose any measure to benefit Ire- 
land or its impoverished people, when 
lie reflects on the treatment whicli 
Lord George Bentinck’s Railway Bill 
received from tjie Irish members? — 
who unanimously approved of it one 
day, but after a visit to the minister, 
two-thirds of them either voted against 
it, or absented themselves at theilivi- 
sion, and those 4lie very members who ^ 
clamour loudest on the fertile to])ie of 
Irish poverty and starvation. Who 
would not feel disgust, when he sees 
the Irish representatives make such a 
barefaced sacrifiee of the public good 
to their own private views, and for the 
future discontinue all attempts to ser\ e 
her ? 

But it really seems to he the settled 
purpose of the majority of our repre- 
sentatives to excite tlie animosity of 
the English members, and jiai ticularly 
of that party among tliem with whom 
onr common interest should induce 
them to make common cause, and to 
provoke them to hostile votes against 
Ireland. In the last session, the same 
system of cundu(*t was pursued, which 
could only have tlie effect of prevent- 
ing the formation of any party to pro- 
tect the interests of the agricultural 
population. It' we examine their votes, 
they would only increase tlie irritatlou 
wdiich they had in prtvious sessions 
raised. The period for which the in- 
come-tax was imposed on ICiigland was 
about to expire, and its renewal was 
2 It 
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opposed by the agricultural party in 
England as very onerous upon the 
farmers who had now lost all protec- 
tion, In this opposition they were 
joined by the urban population ; but 
the Irish members, whose constituents 
are not subject to the tax, came down 
to the house in a body, and were the 
principal means of imposing an unpo- 
pular tax upon England. It may be 
said that the revenue could not bear 
so large a loss : but the question really 
raised was between direct taxation and 
the indirect taxation of customs and 
excise ; and the income-tax was sup- 
ported as essential to a free- trade 
policy. Were free- trade and polilical 
economy such boons to Ireland, that 
her representatives for them sliould 
excite a prejudice against their coun- 
try in the breasts of Englishmen, by 
imposing an unpopular tax upon them? 
Could there be a worse nu'thod de- 
vised of obtaining a mitigation of the 
pressure of the })oor-law in Ireland ? 
It is very well if it does not procure 
us the blessings of the income-tax, in 
addition to other taxation. 

The votes of the majority of the 
Irish members for the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, is also calculated 
to inflict irreparable injury upon Ire- 
land, by exciting the hostility of a most 
influential class, the snipping interest 
in England, in addition to the agri- 
cultural body which wc have already 
alienated. What benefit have Cobden 
and the Manchester capitalists con- 
ferred upon us that we should alienate 
every other class by supporting their 
favorite theories ? Ilut the moht 
marked instance of the disastrous con- 
duct of our members occurred when 
the scheme of ministers for the relief 
of the West Indies was in agitation. 
Their whole plan wiis very distasteful 
to all parties in the House of Com- 
mons, was strongly objected to by the 
West Indian interest, and w as only car- 
ried by a small majority of fifteen ; but 
a part of the scheme, which went to 
admit rum at a greatly diminished duty, 
was greatly objected to by the Irish dis- 
tillers and farmers, and a deputation 
was sent to London, to organise an 
opposition against it. They did their 
utmost to obtain the support of the 
Irish members, a meeting of whom 
was held in London, and they apfieared 
to be unanimous in their opposition to 
the scheme. The plain and only ef- 


fectual course open to them was to join 
in the general opposition to the whole 
measure, and thus to turn the mi- 
nisterial majority of fifteen into a 
minority ; but this course would not 
have suited the views of those who 
find their account in supporting minis- 
ters, and accordingly, the greater part 
(►f the Irish members either absented 
themselves or voted with the majority, 
and contented themselves with an in- 
eflectnal opposition to that jiart which 
related to the rum duties, w'hen they 
inuht liave known that tliey would he 
thorouj^ily beaten ; and thus tlu‘y liavo 
contrived at once to sacrifice the inte- 
rests of Ireland, and to excile the hos- 
tility of the jiow crful West Indian in- 
terest. And thpFO are the refiivsen- 
tatives who shortly hefon? in Dublin 
ostentatiously vowed to prefer In'larnl 
to the sU[)port of any ministry, 

W(} have now gone througli a wea- 
risome detail, but w(5 have thought it 
necessary to bring in review’ before 
our readers the whole conduct and 
proceedings of the majority of the 
Irish members, hecausi* it is highly 
important that the public should see 
to whom is duedhe miseries which le- 
gislation has brought upon us. The 
course of proceeding of the Irish mem- 
bers has been sueh, fi om first to last, 
as not only to render imp(>ssihle the 
existence in the House of (knmnons 
of any ]>art.y cajiahle of protecting the 
interests of the agricultural population 
of the omjiire, hut they have gone the 
length of provoking the liostility of the 
landed interest in England — an absurd 
extravagance of folly, wliich nothing 
but the frantiti hati ed to England, so 
disastrous to this country, hut so long 
and sedulously instilled by agitators, 
could^havc jirodueed. 

The repeal of these law's whieh pro- 
tected the Irish farmer in the growth 
of his wheat and oats, and other grain 
crops, was very little alh'viation of the 
famine, even at its height ; while the 
principles of political economy on 
whieh that repeal was founded, and 
whieh forbid any interference with the 
course of private trade, was absolutely 
a most serious aggravation of the pub- 
lic distress. At llie height to whieh 
prices rose during the year of famine 
corn w’tiuld have been admitted at the 
rioininnl duty of one shilling inuler the 
old sliding-scale ; w'hereas under the 
scale which ceased only on the first 
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of last month, the lowest duty was 
four shilliiif^s for wheat, and so ill 
adapted was the scale for famine prices 
that it was susj>endcd for a ])criod of 
some months, the very session after 
its enactment. The exj)erieDce of the 
hist three years shows, that the main 
substitute for the lost potatoes is In- 
dian meal ; and the only funds the 
country has to purchase this food, 
either for the [lauper population or 
the rest of the pojmlation, are derived 
from the sale of their corn and stock, 
from which the peoj)le must •not only 
buy food hut pay their rents, poor- 
rates and tuxes, now so grievously 
hurlheiisoine. It is usele^'S at present 
to discuss th(‘ ({ucslioii, how it is the 
pooj)h‘ of Ireland cannot generally eat 
the corn of their own ermntry ; the 
l;ict is so, and there is no jirospect of 
any ehange for years to come. It is 
cerlainly an advantage to iho jmor to 
ha\e Indian corn cheaj), hut rjuitc the 
rc virse as to other grain. Under ilie 
ju’chsure of taxation, and the loss of 
the jmtato crop, the country has no- 
thing to fall iMck on as i^e venue to its 
inhahifanis, hut a high price for corn 
and cattle. The inhabitants of the 
large citi(‘s and towns are altogether 
dejjcndent on the rural population, 
and it is ini[)ossihle for the merchant, 
the sliopKceper, or tin* tradesman to 
tliriie, nid''ss the farmer, the rural 
Jahorei*, and the landlords are well 
supplied Mith money. All the cxj)cnses 
and hnrthens of the famine miibt he 
home hy the funds produced by the .sale 
of the native j)roduce of Ireland, andv\e 
mu'^t contend that it is ^ total delusion 
to su]»]»ose tliai a low price* for that pro- 
duce is an ail\ antagein meet ing those ex- 
jieiisi'.s ami burthens, or in enabling the 
country to feed its j)auj)(r p«>pn#ation. 
L( t us contrast our presi'iit wretched 
j»au[M*rizcd condition with the period 
of the war, when wheat rea<*hed the 
extraordinary price of d!4 per barrel, 
'^i'he farmers and landlords were able 
to employ the labourirs, and were 
good ciistoiners to the inhabitants of 
the towns ; and, as far as Ireland w^os 
concerned, it never was so pro.sperous, 
or i^s people better fed, although 
during that period there were some- 
times rather extcnsi\e failures of the 
])otato. We are aware that sneli high 
jirices are not now attainable, nor de- 
sirable, for the whole (inpirt*, and that 
complaints aie now generally directed. 


not against low prices, but against the 
overwhelming burthen of taxes ; hut 
really the practical question is, aro 
prices remunerative, or is there any 
prohiihility of succeeding in an attempt 
directed against taxation ulonv f We 
are convinced that any such attempt 
will he a great waste of the nation's 
exertions. 

In a mere endeavour to get rid of 
or lessen the burthen of poor rates, 
all parties in England will only see a 
desire to throw our paii})erjsin upon 
them, and all their prejudices will be 
awakened. The (Queen’s speech has 
no doubt intimated tin* probable in- 
tention of granting a eoininittee to 
inquire into the Irish poor-laws; hut 
this has always been found a eoii- 
venienl method of getting rid of a 
disagreeable suhji*ct, and at the best is 
not likely to lead to any relief fm* some 
years to come, as the whole of the 
sesaion would he consumed in the in- 
quiry. Most of the plans also that 
we have heard of for modifying the 
poor-law system, are surrounded with 
great and perhaps insujK‘rable dilVn'iiU 
ties. It has been propo.^ed to eipialise 
the burthen, by rendering all other 
kinds of i»roj)crty, in addition to laud, 
liable to rates ; hut it is not likely tha^ 
the heavy incifmhrancers upon Irish 
estates will hear wdth patience such an 
allcratiuii of the Irish j)oor-law, w Inch 
has never yet been atteinjited in l')ng- 
land, and which would subject them 
to a burthen never anticipated. It 
would greatly inerease the (>l>j(‘clions 
to the investment of caj/ital in Irehiml, 
ami would even lead to tin* foreclosure 
of mortgiiges, and a pressure for tin* 
pa\ment ot‘ debts, so that the Irish 
])ro])riet(»rs might find such an altcTa- 
lion of the law hut a \ery qneftlional>l»> 
amelioration. W'c cannot hut sectlial 
the pris( lit government are in no posi- 
tion to gr.int any suli.^lantial ri-lief : 
their priiicijial siqiporters, the repre- 
sentatives of the large towns in Eng- 
land, have iieen the foremost to fasten 
the new pot»r-lavv uj»on Ireland, and 
after the conduct of the Irish meiu- 
hers upon the cm’n-lavv.s, the Pro- 
tectionists will never join in any mere 
strugu'le against the abuses or <lcfeets 
of the poor-laws. The only efle<‘tual 
course open to the Irish people is to 
join their foivcs to tin Ib’cUccfioiiist 
body in the House of Common^, and 
then the great esl results will follow. 
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Instead of the Irish members being 
viewed as the enemies of every interest 
in the empire, and particularly of the 
agricultural body, a strong, united 
party would be formed, capable of 
protecting the agricultural population 
from mischievous legislation; and is 
there not every motive that can in- 
fluence men for doing so ? Will the 
landed interest of Ireland, including 
both landlords and tenants, allow them- 
selves to be crushed? Prices are 
clearly not remunerative, for they can- 
not possibly enable the farmer to ])ay 
the burthens to which they are sub- 
jected. It is perfectly monstrous that 
every expectation of a reduction of 
taxation, held out to the agriculturist 
at the time of the repeal of the corn- 
laws, should rbe signally, nay, outra- 
geously falsified, and yet Hiat all pro- 
tection should be withdrawn. On 
every side we hear of farmers sinking 
under the pressure of the times — 
unable to meet their engagements, and 
surrendering their farms ; and thus 
the only means of support of the mass 
of the population is failing them. 

We have given every attention to 
the doctrines of Adam Smith, and en- 
deavoured to become reconciled to his 
views on the subject of the corn-laws. 
-His leading argument against protec- 
tive duties, appears to be their inter- 
ference with the freedom of trade, and 
that if a nation ho unable to compete, 
unprotected, with other nations in the 
department to which its industry has 
hecn turned, it is better it ^lould turn 
to some other employment in which it 
has a natural or acquired advantage. 
We are, however, wholly at a loss to 
cor.ceive to what other employment 
the bulk of the Irish people is to turn. 
If we allow ourselves to he victimized 
by the theories of any philosopher, 
however exalted, we deserve our fate. 
We have often heard it announced 
that we were a nation of eight mil- 
lions, and were too great to be ne- 
glected, or our interests sacrificed ; 
but after all our boasted importance, 
if we allow ourselves to be ruined by 
the votes of our own representatives, 
we deserve the contempt of the whole 
world. If we permit them quietly to 
abandon our iiiterests for the sake of 
their own private profit, wc will 
richly earn the derision of mankind. 
Hitherto their votes have escaped at- 
tention amidst the distractions of trai- 


torous conspiracies, which have so 
diverted public attention from the 
proceedings of parliament. The pre- 
vailing tendency among the Irish to 
undervalue the influence of their mem- 
bers in parliament, although it is noto- 
rious that their votes have turned the 
scale on the most important questions 
of public policy, during the last quar- 
ter of a century, has also greatly con- 
tributed to withdraw the public mind 
from the proceedings of our represen- 
tatives. Added to this is the constant 
propensity of the people to have their 
heads so ‘filled with visionary schemes of 
nationality, that they never turn their 
attention to anything practicable or 
attainable ; and the advocacy of any 
of those visionary plans of Repeal and 
of Rotatory Parliaments, and th(? 
thousand and one bubbles that fill the 
air, cover a multitude of political sins. 
While our population are thus star- 
gazing, they neglect their own private 
business, as well as their most impor- 
tant public interest, anti they are now 
little better than a nation of paupers. 

As an instance of the continued 
pruneness of our countrymen to in- 
dulge in impracticable speculation, wo 
are tempted to. refer to a proposal 
which we lately saw inatle in a letter 
in the public press, coming from a gen- 
tleman of station, namely, that tho 
Irish members should combine to re- 
store Sir Robert Peel to office. We do 
not pretend to pronounce whether that 
stalesinan shall ever again hold tho 
reins of government; hut we are sorely 
puzzled to understand how, in the 
present stale of parties in the Mouse 
of Cuinmons, who Irish members could 
effect his restoration. Sir Robert Peel 
has not more than one hundred fol- 
lowers in that house ; and we arc 
wholly at a loss to conceive by what 
process of arithmetic the combination 
of the Irish memhers with them could 
give him a majority, so as to enable 
him to resume office. The Wliigs are 
not likely to join in a vote for their 
own expulsion ; they were never very 
quick to take a hint, oven from their 
adver.saries, to abandon office, least of 
all did any one hear of their volunteer- 
ing to resign. Neither have we seen 
the slightest disposition in Sir Robert 
Peel’s former supporters, the Protec- 
tionists, to restore him to office ; on 
the contrary, it is quite plain that they 
much prefer the continuance of tho 
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present ministry in place, and will join 
in no vote which has for its object or 
effect his return to power. But while 
such a project seems wholly out of the 
power of our represental i vcs, the vision- 
aries and^nthusiasts, who are the banc 
of our Unfortunate country, never once 
contemplate a j unction of the Irish mem- 
bers with the Protectionists — a union 
which, from their numbers, would be 
cilectual. Many of the Irish proprie- 
tors are still horrified at the idea of 
protection, so contrary to all their 
notions of theoretical perfection. The 
thought of our Irish fal*mcrs, so 
ground down and ruined by taxation, 
having any protection, seems quite to 
shock their nerves ; and any union 
with a party who still feel favourably 
disposed to such a policy, and who, if 
iKcessary, would restore it, is quite 
distasteful to our Irish political doc- 
tors, who seem oid^ ^ follow the pre- 
scriptions tif the famous physician, 
Sangradu, and to think that nothing is 
wanting to us but a steady perseverance 
in a plan of cojnous depletion. Poor- 
ral(*s and couuty-cess accumulate, and 
although therkis but a light crop of 
corn, and an ^tensive loss of the po- 
tato croj) ; under the new free-trade 
jiolicy, prices are likely to be low^^r 
than they have been for years hack, 
and the patient is absolutely sinking 
from exhaustion, farmers, landlords, 
and labourers pauperised ; and yet still 
the cry with many of our landed pro- 
jirietors is free-trade, a little more 
bleeding and hot water, and all will bo 
well. 

It is time for us to descend to the 
regions of eominon-scBse : we address 
ourselves especially to the gentry, and 


tfT those w'ho have any property to lose. 
The time is propitious for them to 
exert themselves. Agitation, which 
had ripened into rebellion, is for the 
present prostrate ; and the influence of 
property wdll be more felt and re- 
spected by our representatives in par- 
liament, than heretoftre. While every 
other class is depressed and impove- 
rished, the landed proprietors are 
chiefly marked out ft)r destruction 5 
surely, at such a time they will not lie 
down in indolence and apathy. If ill 
every county they exert ^themselves to 
force their rejireseiitativos into a faith- 
ful discharge of their duty, a party 
may yet be formed in the House of 
Cuminons, ca])able of protecting tho 
landed interest of the empire. Thi*» 
is the great point to he looked to : un- 
less a strong and united party of this 
dc'icription be formed without delay, 
we see nothing for the landed proprie- 
tors of Ireland but utter confiseation 
and ruin. Let all their energies btj 
ilirocted to this end, and they may he 
saved. They have pit nty of opportu- 
nities on grand juries, and at public 
meetings, of cruising their opinions to 
he heard ; and if there he anything like 
the unanimity which the crisis demands, 
our Irish niemliers will see tho neces- 
sity of altering their course, or (dfo 
forfeiting the confidence of their con- 
stituents for over. Hut we hope »uir 
gentry will take warning ; no half 
measures will now do ; no mere peti- 
tions against the lal)our-rate act and 
jioor-law'f: theso art* mere symptoms 
of our malady. What is wanting is a 
strong agricultural party, which will 
deliver us from the thraldom of Man- 
chester politieians. 
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THE SEAMEN OF THE CYCLADES. 


CHAPTER I HYDRA AND THE HYDRIOTES. 


It was sunset in the Egcan, and 
volumes might vainly be written in 
the attempt to convey to tho mind 
all the teeming beauties pervading 
earth, and sea, and sky which are 
embodied in those few words. It 
is a spectacle never to be forgotten if 
once beheld, and still less, is it to be 
imagined, even faintly, from a mere 
description. Perhaps those only who 
have watched in wonder the unspeak- 
able beauty which the last mournful 
smile of fading life imiwts to tlio face 
of the dying, may form some idea of 
the indescribable loveliness of that 
scene, when gliding over the pure 
waters of the soft, blue sea — the ex- 
piring sunbeam passes on from isle to 
isle, lingering on each one as w'ith a 
farew^ell kiss, and growing fainter, like 
a living thing that fades and dies for 
very sorrow. 

But it was over — this glorious pa- 
geant had passed from earth — already 
the night wind had arisen sad and low, 
and went its way, singing the dirge of 
the departed day, over the still, mirror - 
like ocean, whose reposing waves seem- 
ed to tremble as it approached. A s the 
d.arkness closed in, an imaginative mind 
iniglit have discern (*d a sti»nge, yet 
beautiful, analogy between tho earth- 
ly landscape and the heavenly scene, 
for sea and sky were both alike, hut 
oceans of intensest blue ; and while 
above in the ethereal lake, tlu; stars 
were floating like golden islets, below 
the fair .expanse was studded with 
those fairy islands of the Cycla<les, 
each one most lovely, and yet most 
unlike, and which cluster so near to 
one another that you may pass on, 
reading, as it were, those pages in Na- 
ture’s l)Ook of beauty, and hehohl c»ne 
sparkling in the morning sun, and the 
next bathed in the flood of noon- 
tide light, and a third radiant with the 
tender hues of even. But the starry 
isles became brighter and more glo- 
rious in proportion as the scenes of 
earthly beauty faded and grew dim, 
like the brightening of celestial hopes 
for man in tiie evening of his days, 


when the shadows darken round this 
mortal life. 

For some time the whole scene was 
buried in the most profound repose 
and solitude ; the heavens, wrapt in a 
silence intense and unbroken, seemed 
to hang in contemplation over the 
beautiful world, and no living sight or 
sound disturbed the solemn triumph of 
the deepening night. Suddenly, just 
as tlie rising moon shed a long streak 
of light across the waters, like a shin- 
ing track, to link the sea and sky, a 
small and slender bark shot, like an 
arrow, from the darkness, lingered 
one second on •that silver path, tho 
moonbeams glancing on its sails, and 
on the glittering arms of tho crew, and 
then, vanishing away into the shadows 
beyond, sped onw'ard in tho direction 
of the nearest islan<i. At a distance 
one might have funcio* it was but a 
sea bird that had sprung over the 
sparkling w atersto sport with the moon- 
shine, so raj)id and graceful were its 
movements ; but it was, in fact, one of 
those slrango-looking little vessels 
called inisticos, wdjosc name is to this 
day connected in the eastern seas with 
deeds of darkness a!»d of mystery. 
They are long, sharp boats, drawing 
little water, with two large lateen sails, 
and they skim tho wave wdth iiieredi- 
1)le swiftness, although always carry- 
ing two or more guns, according to 
their dimensions, with a eonsiderahle 
number of men. I’hey are in t*vcry 
respect admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses of piracy, and arc not only inva- 
riably manned by regular and estab- 
lished corsairs, but arc continually 
made use of by the most lawless ad- 
venturers for all purposes of rapine 
and murder, whenever a hidden plot 
has to be carried on, or blood to be 
shed in secret. 

The crew of the light- winged mistico 
that now flew througli the darkness 
over the calm breast of the Egcan sea, 
w^ere evidently of this latter class. 
Their dress wfis that much worn by the 
seamen in all parts of Asia Minor; the 
loose jacket and wdde trowsers, confln- 
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oil at the waist hy a scarf, and the reil 
cap, round which was twisted a hand- 
kerchief of gay colours, whence their 
Jong black hair escaped, and streamed 
on the wind. Their faces, bronzed 
by continual exposure to that tremen- 
dous sun, were darkened till they 
seemed almost to have a claim to Afri- 
can blood ; but they were, in fact, of 
a class which boloTigs to no country in 
particular, or rather, which apper- 
tains to. all ; for in every nation we 
find men, belonging as to a race set apart, 
outlaws from the common humanity, 
w'ho, by a fatal familiarity \^ith crime 
in every shape, from the very first 
stage of their neglected infancy to the 
full fruition of vice in their reckless 
manhood, have become utterly dead to 
all the better imjiulses of our nature, 
and governed solely by their riotous 
passions, their souls branded with stains 
indelihle and dark, hurry through a 
mad career to a violent death, caus- 
ing their steps on earth to be tracked 
in bloodshed and desolation. 

Those were all armed with cutlasses, 
pistols and the long Turkish dagger, 
which does such deadly execution, and 
in this resjiect only was there any re- 
semblance between them and a person 
of totally different appearance, who 
was evidently only a passenger on 
hoard of their suspicious-looking vessel, 
lie was a man of about forty, hand- 
somely elad in the full Greek costume ; 
there was even a scrupulous nicety in 
the detiiils of the dress, which was the 
more riMiiarkable, as ho had by no 
means tin* Grecian cast of countenance, 
hut posse, s'-ed, even to a singular de- 
gree, the physieal characteristics of the 
'fartar race, while the expression of 
his features scernod to intimate fully 
that hi* shared in tlie various qualities 
attrihuliMl to that wild peojde. 

We should have to enter on an inter- 
minable metaphysical discussion, if we 
opened the question, by what law cer- 
tain ]>eeiiliarities of countenance seem 
linked to ciTtain moral features in the 
character ; and whether the child 
horn with a particular caste of face, 
is of necessity condemned to the evil 
dispositions which are invariably found 
to correspond to it ; but it is an unde- 
niable fact, that the small eyes droop- 
ing inwards, and the tl.it nose of the 
'I’artar arc never to be found separate 
from a degree of low moral dejiravity, 
which no other expression of counte- 


nance seems so well calculated to re- 
present. Even the dark faces of the 
lawless crew, lit up with fierce and 
stormy passions — whose lips opened 
not but with a volley of imprecations, 
w'hose wild eyes continually glared on 
each other with suspicious hate — even 
they were less repugnant to the eye 
than the sneering face, full of malice 
and cunning, of the stranger. 

Yet, even on that countenance, so ex- 
pressive of cold-blooded cruelty, and 
all things most abhorrent to the mind, 
a benign amt soft expression could 
pass, like a sunbeam over a sterile 
rock, when he looked down on a child 
that was laid on a carpet at his feet. 
It was a young boy, small and fragile, 
wearing a splendid Turkish dress, and 
with a countenance which is frequently 
seen among the Eastern children, 
where the solemnity of premature 
thought has given additional beauty to 
the symmetrical perfection of feature 
they so often display. Unlike as they 
were, the one as evidently all guiloless- 
iiess as the other was full of ineanncss 
and depravity, none but a father (tould 
have cast that look of love on the 
young child, whose fair head was pil- 
lowed on his knees, and to wliom, from 
time to time, he murmured a few 
words of passionate endearment, which 
were as little m accordance with his 
cold and bitter expression, as the Turk- 
ish language in which they were 
spoken, with the dress wdiich he wore. 

Meanwhile the dark island, towards 
which the mistico was ra|>idly steering 
its course, began to detach itself from 
the surrounding darkness, and soon 
rose up before them abrujitly, like one 
single gigantic rock. In a inoineut 
they were gliding stealthily beneath 
the vast shadow which it cast on tlie 
waters, and veering round a; rapid turn- 
ing in its precipitous cliffs, [»asscd 
through a small opening, which a 
jiractised eye could perhaps alone have 
detected in that faint light ; in an 
instant the groat rocks, so dark and 
rugged, closed in behind them, and 
they seemed to have ciitercil on an- 
other world altogether. A moment 
before, and the mistico had been glid- 
ing, as we have said, over the moonlit 
sea, whose far expanse lay beneath the 
sky as a mirror, wherein the young 
inooii might look upon her own fair 
face, broken only here and there by 
the soft outline of the distant hills, while 
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the light waves, rippling against the 
rock-girt island, broke into a thousand 
fragments, glittering with phosphoric 
light — and now the boat lay, its sails 
idly flapping, without one breath of 
the fresh breeze which had borne it 
hither, on the still, black, waveless 
bosom of a vast circular basin, which 
was encircled by huge rugged cliffs of 
a dull grey stone, so barren and sterile, 
that no trace of vegetation was any- 
where visible. Not a ray of light 
could find access to the* dark waters, 
where the shadows of those great 
rocks mingled in one deep blackness ; 
but directly facing the entrance the 
moonbeams fell on a fantastic pile of 
buildings, rendered conspicuous from 
their whiteness, and which seemed to 
cling, in the most singular manner, to 
the bare face of the cltif, spreading over 
the rocks in all directions. Below 
these might be distinguished a consi- 
derable extent of shipping, which suf- 
ficiently indicated that the pirate 
bark had entered into the harbour of 
Hydra, the little, rugged, sterile is- 
land, which at that period (the year 
1822) was, as it is now, the centre of 
the maritime power of Greece. 

It may, indeed, be truly said, that to 
Hydra the Hellenic people owe their 
freedom ; for nothing but the deter- 
mined courage, and singular nautical 
skill, with which the hardy natives of 
this isolated rock opposed the common 
enemy by sea, could have saved their 
country, at the crisis which was im- 
pending at this stage of the revolution. 
Certainly the astonishment of the 
Turks is not to he wondered at, w'hen 
they first discovered that it was from 
this barren rock alone that had issued 
those swarms of dauntless, resolute 
foes, whom they vainly had opposed 
with all their stately fleets ; but this sin- 
gular island is far more thickly peo- 
pled than at first sight could be sup- 
posed possible : and the male inhabi- 
tants are, it may be said, exclusively 
seamen ; indeed it was by no means 
an inai)t expression of Ibrahim Pasha’s, 
when he saw Hydra from a distance, 
and, shaking his hand towards it, ex- 
claimed: — Ah, little England, how 
ong wilt thou escape me 1’' 

The crew' of the mistico had now 
taken to then- oars, by which means 
these accommodating barks areas often 
propelled us by their sails, and were 
creeping stealthily along in the shadow. 


close to the shore • they made for the 
town, but long before they reached 
it, at a sign from the Greek, they ran 
into a little dark creek, and drew the 
boat up beneath a projecting rock, 
where it lay entirely concealed. As 
soon as they touched the land, the 
stranger sprung to his feet, and began 
to hide the arms which he wore in 
various parts of his dress ; he then 
turned to the child, and lifting him in 
his arms, be held him closely embraced 
for a few minutes, and the dark, stern 
face was Qnce more lit up by a smile 
of tenderness, as he looked into those 
clear eyes, and pressed his lips to the 
pure unruilled forehead. 

“ My lord and father,” said the 
child, still speaking in Turkish, << I 
pray you let me go with you.” 

Not to-night, light of my eyes,” 
answered the father, and those gentle 
words sounded strange in his harsh 
discordant voice. 

Oh, when will you return ?” con- 
tinued the boy, clasping his little hands 
round the strong, nervous arm. 

When there shall be light on the 
summit of that huge rock, you will 
know that it is sunset once again,” 
said the Greek, “ and then will I come 
to you, my bird.” Again embracing 
the child, he replaced him g<'ntly on 
the cushions, and was preparing to 
spring from the boat ; hut the young 
boy shuddered violently, and grasped 
his dress as he passed. 

Father, stay I” he exclaimed. 
" Why do you thus go forth in the 
dark still night, when all men sleep ?” 

Child ! what mean these prying 
questions?” said the stranger, w'ith a 
frown which renderi'd his face almost 
hideous. The child met the stern, 
angry iViok with a mournful expression 
in his dark eyes, and, without speak- 
ing, passed his hand over the hilt of 
the dagger which liis father had hid in 
his !>reast, and then fixed a steady in- 
quiring gaze on his fiicc. The Greek 
smiled, but it was a smile to which his 
fiercest frown was preferable, and he 
answered at once — 

No, child I not to-night ; at least 
1 have no such purpose now.” 

Ah, then,” said the boy, with a 
sigh of relief, to-morrow I shall 
again he able to kiss this hand without 
horror.” 

He pressed his lips to his father’s 
hand as he spoke, and, releasing liiiii, 
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Rank back on the carpet. The Greek 
turned round, and btrelching out his 
arm towards the crew, said, in a voice 
of thunder — 

Pethia (children), you know what 
shall be the reward of this child's 
safety, but you also know the price of 
his blood I” 

« We know it,” shout od the men, as 
with one voice ; and the Greek, appa- 
rently well satisfied, leaped on shore, 
and in a moment more was lost to 
their sight among the rocks. Tread- 
ing his way over the stones with some 
difficulty, he soon entered rtie town, 
and, appearing at once to throw off all 
design of concealment, he walked 
hohily on through the streets. It is, 
however, only by courtesy that the 
.streets of Hydra can be termed such, 
for they are in reality but rough and 
jirecipitoiis staircases, hewn out of the 
rock, and conducting with the most 
intricate turnings and windings, to tlie 
houses, that rise one over the other, 
more like the unsteady erections which 
a child produces with a pack of cards, 
than the habitations oforditiciry mortals. 

It seems, indeed, incredible that 
this extraordinary spot should over 
have been ehosen as a residence by any 
portion of the human race, for it lies 
sterile and solitary, exposed to the 
full glare of the burning sun, which 
everywhere has baked the scanty soil 
to tlic eonsi.sleney of stone. There 
is not an inch of level ground in the 
whole ihl.'Uid. The power of vegeta- 
tion is almost extinct ; while the scar- 
city of water is so great that the re- 
quisite supply is obtained from a neigh- 
bouring island ; yet nowhere is there 
to be fomul a race more cheerful, 
liardy, and eonteiited, than the natives 
of Hydra. They rank high among the 
islanders (whose distinctive peculia- 
rities difler as much as the outw^ard 
appearance of the various islands) for 
courage, liouesly, and truth — this last 
most precious quality being so ex- 
tremely rare among the inhabitants of 
the ("yclades, that it may be doubted 
whether they even consider it a desir- 
able virtue. 

The Hydriotes are a fine, bold, 
sturdy race, more stout in limb than 
handsome in feature ; and any de- 
ficiency in their personal ajjpearaiice 
is by no means improved by the friglit- 
ful costume it has been their pleasure 
to adopt, 'rhe dress of the men con- 
sists principally of a huge garment of 
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dark blue cloth, which, it seems, was 
originally destined to form a wide' pet- 
ticoat, but having seceded from that 
more feminine class of robe, is now 
tied in at the knee, and bos become as 
uncouth and unseemly a portion of 
attire as can well be conceived. The 
co.stume of the women is nearly as un- 
graceful, especially the head-dress, 
which consi.sts of a great cushion fas- 
tened down by several handkerchiefs 
wra]»ped round the head. 

The stranger continued rapidly to 
ascend to the ujiper part of the town, 
guiding his steps by the light of the 
moon, which in that bright clime sheds 
a radiance scarce less clear than the 
beams of day. He paused at length, 
when he had reached the gale of one 
of the largest and hai\ds(tinest houses 
in the town. The Hydriotes, who are 
a wealthy people, are necessarily forced 
to assemble their best resources for 
comfort within doors, as it is scarcely 
possible even to walk out iii their 
stony little isle, and they often render 
the interior of their dwellings cjuite 
luxurious. These arc all built on the 
same plan, consisting of one story, 
with a fiat roof ; and smno of tln^ 
richer illhabitant^ are at the trouble of 
conveying a quantity of sOtl' fVmn Po- 
ros, which tliey spread on these ter- 
races, so .as to form a little gar<len (»n 
the house-top, which has a very sin- 
gular effect within. 'I'lie principal 
apartment, and that always inhabited 
by the family, is a vast hall, furnished 
w'ith Jong divans and Persian carpets ; 
and when it has been duly watered, so 
that the stone floor exhales a lefresh- 
ing coolness, .and draws out the od(»ur 
of the orange trees, which are rangtal 
round it in large vases, it w<iuld not 
he Crisy to find a more pl(*asant draw- 
ing-room. The door which opens to 
the street is never closed ; so that tho 
family may have the amusement of 
watching the passers-by, Avhile thoin- 
Belves are equally exposed to the ga/.o 
of all without. 

The house before whicli the stran- 
ger now stood was that of Athanasi 
Ducas, who had the double reputation 
of being one of the richest and most 
powerful men of the island, and 
])os8essor, at the same time, of a nioro 
beautiful wife than it had fullen to the 
lot of any other to obtain in their 
usual system of matrimonial negotia- 
tions. Sucli a man (*ould not fail to 
be a very important personage just at 
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this juncture ; for in the various 
phases of the Greek revolution, the 
nature of the conflict changed with 
the shifting scene, and one or two 
scattered islands of the Egean were 
now the point to wliich was turned, 
not only the exclusive attention of the 
Ottoman empire, but the eyes of all 
Europe. 

The year 1821, which had been 
ushered in with the first wild din of 
the clashing chains, as the (h*ecks, 
at length starting from their long 
sleep of lethargy, sprung up with one 
accord to shake them oif, had now 
closed, leaving the Turks as much as- 
tonished as exasperated at the small 
progress they had made in quelling 
the universal revolt, which they ex- 
pected to crush in the bud vvitFi the 
most perfect ease. In the spring of 
the year 1822, they began to find it 
necessary to adopt some decisive mea- 
sure for stemming the tide of this 
fierce rebellion, which raged higher 
and higher with every unexpected 
success of the conquering slaves. The 
death of Ali Pasha had thrown the 
country into a state of confusion, 
which completely paralysed their ef- 
forts in the provinces, and they were 
so continually harassed on the coast 
by the pertinacious attacks of the 
Ilydriote vessels, that {hey finally de- 
termined on commencing operations 
by sea, for they were well aware that 
if they could succeed in their intended 
attempt at the destruction of the three 
naval islands Hydra, Psarra, and 
Spegia, they would so utterly have cut 
off the resources of the Greeks, that 
they need strike no other blow to re- 
duce them at once to their former 
submission and slavery. 

The sultan had, therefore, ap- 
jioinled Kara Ali to the command 
of the fleet, as Capitan Pey, a man 
of undoubted courage and t dent, 
whose proceedings at this period 
will sufficiently illustrate his charac- 
ter, without pausing further to de- 
scribe it. His force as yet was com- 
paratively small, but lie expi*cted 
almost immediately to he reinforced 
by a pow'erful squadron from Alexan- 
dria. Meanwhile, the inhabitants of 
the three devoted islands w'ere no less 
active in preparing for a noble defence. 
It was evident tliat nothing would 
ward off the approaching struggle. 
The resolute and noble heroism of the 
islanders, who had sold all they pos- 


sessed, in order to assist in fitting 
out their vessels, and were now equally 
determined on devoting their lives to 
the cause of freedom, was of a nature 
to be destroyed with their existence 
only ; whilst the imperturbable obsti- 
nacy of the Turks is most amusingly 
displayed in the answer which was 
given by the Divan to some attempt 
on the part of the foreign powers to 
conciliate matters : — My positive, 
absolute, definite, unchangeable, an- 
sw'er,*’ said Pesteff Effcndi, is, that 
the Sublime Porte does not accept any 
proposit^pn concerning the Greeks, 
and will persist in its own will for 
ever and ever, even to the day of the 
last juilgment !” After this stubborn 
announcement there was no alterna- 
tive hut to, light, and the combined 
forces of the various islands, amount- 
ing to a fleet of some sixty sail, were 
now rapidly preparing for speedy ac- 
tion, under the command of Andreas 
Miaulis, whom they had appointed ad- 
miral. ' 

There W'as another eireuinstanei* 
which had heightened the horror 
of the island reeks against the 
enemy almost to mddness, and con- 
firmed them in the unlimited sacrifice 
of life, and, indeed, of every earthly 
hope, in the attempt to revenge them- 
selves. At thi^ time of which we 
spi'ak, scarce yet had died away over 
the blue Egean, so smiling and so 
tranquil, that awful wail — that mighty 
cry — the mingled tones of one great 
.'igony, which awoke not only an un- 
dying echo in the heart of every 
Greek, hut resounding far away, to 
every shore in Euroiie, had carried 
with it the disndal tidings of an evimt 
not yet forgotten thei-e, as an atrocity 
unprecedented in the annals of war. 
In the j7ommenceinent of this ill-fated 
yt*ar, never had the glowing spring of 
ICasfern climes found a richer or a 
fah’er spot whereon to lavish all its 
wealth of beauty — its sunshiri'e and 
its perfumes— tlian the briudit green 
i-jlc of Scio ! hut long before that 
spring had brightened into summer? 
tliat swiet, luxuriant garden, the 
beautiful home of a happy, tranquil 
people. Jay blood-stained, blackened, 
and defiled — one vast ungainly heap 
of thousands of corrupting dead ; and 
a deed, never to be forgotten or for- 
given, had awakened the dread spirit 
of revenge in every heart that revolted 
against the tortures their countrymen 
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had endured. Notwithstanding thej 
desire of the Greeks^ since the M&as- 
sacre of Scio, to come to an eta^ounter 
with the enemy, before the arrival of 
the squadron from Egypt rendered the 
destruction of their islands nearly in- 
evitable, their movements had been 
greatly retarded l)y the critical posi- 
tion of seventy Scioto hostages, whom 
Kara Ali had retained on board of his 
magnificent flag-ship, because they in- 
cluded in their number the bishop and 
heads of the clergy, whom he forced to 
negotiate by letter, for the capitulation 
of various towns whose cenls’al posi- 
tion in the unhappy island placed 
thorn nearly out of his reach. 

"I'he devotion of the islanders, as we 
have said, had extended both to life and 
property, and AthanaNi Ducas, amongst 
the lUitnheF*, had nobly devoted the 
whole of his fortune to the’ manning 
and equipping of three Inrge vessels, 
which DOW’ lay nearly ready for service 
in the port. 

The stranger had paused before the 
door, and remained concealed in the 
sha<lo\v, attentively examining the party 
assembled in tlte lial). Athanasi himi. 
self, a fine, bold-looking ITydrioto, sat, 
with somewhat of a lordly air, in the 
centre of th (3 room, seemingly buried 
in profound thoughtjL from the assi- 
duity with which he used his perfumed 
combologi — a long string of beads, 
which the (ireeks consider an indis- 
pensable aid to reflection, and which 
they arc to be M en continually rattling 
through their lingers, although they 
ai'e in no way connected with tlieir 
d(‘votion?il exercises. Tlio vaeant 
ciishi<jiis on the Ihay around him 
sliuwed that he had been holding a 
sort of levee in the course of the 
eveniru* ; hut the lateness of the hour 
had dispersed the guests, an<^ there 
was no iuic \Ailh him now but his wife 
aTid her attendants, win. were oeeu- 
pi(‘d, seated on the Moor, in stripjiing 
of their leaves an enormous <|uaiitity 
('f roses scattered on tlio carjiet beside 
Jem, and which were destined to form 
10 delightful ‘^confiture de roses," 
that is considered so nect‘ssary a deli- 
cacy in every liou'se. 

Soultanit/a, the rich ilydriole*s wile, 
w'cll deserved the rejuitation of beauty 
she had accpiired. She was indisputably 
beautiful, not only from her perfection 
of form and feature, but from the un- 
equivocal (jvidence in her speaking eyes 


iand expansive forehead, of a higher 
drder of intollcct and a nobler mind 
than it is generally given to a (Jroek 
woman to possess. The peculiarity of 
lier costume showed that, contrary to 
all rule, Athanasi had actually mar- 
ried her from a duo ajipreciation of 
her personal value ; for she wore tlie 
dress of the women of Naxos, and 
nothing but some very rare cpiality on 
the part of the lady, or a disinterested 
afiection, still more rare, on the side 
of the husband, can induce a Hydri- 
ote to choose a wife from among the 
natives of any other island. 

Two beautiful children slumbered 
tranquillyon tbekneesof an ohl withcr- 
{cd woman, urtagose countenance was re- 
markable froS^bi' permanent wretcbeil- 
ness which it^'displayed. Theophani 
liad long been, the attendant of the 

noble Phanariote family of (' ; and 

when they, at ConstaiUinojih*, had 
fallen one by one, as victims to an 
inexorable power, she bad returned to 
this island, of whicli she was a native, 
to resume a life of servitude, and won- 
der how sins the aged, helpless crea- 
ture, should bf^vc lived fm through her 
misery, when the b(?autifid nursling 
she had loved so w'ell, w'hose ln*ief ex- 
istence was now but as a dream in 
her own long life, ha«l ll<uvn to her 
rest from the ^ery first shock of thJ 
mortal tempesl that assails us all — the 
universal and uiiconqnerahle human 
sorrow ! 

When the stranger (ireelc bail mi- 
nutely evainined these sexeral ])i'r.s(»ns, 
lie emerged from his confM*aIment, ami, 
advancing to the door, asked if this 
were the house of Athanasi Ducas. 
Soultanitza rose, and, answering in the 
adirmative, invited him to (Miter. He 
dixl so with th(' u^llal salutations, and 
Athaiifisi, perceiving that he wa-t a 
total strang(M', examined him keenly, 
w’hilc he d(*sired him to he seate(l, and 
prepared to entrem h himself in the 
imiKMietral)le reserve which the suspi- 
cions charaeli r of tlui (jin'cks lias 
taught them so readil}" to assniiUM 
There xvas a silence until the lady of 
the house had lierst'lf "ervM'd the guest 
with cijfiee and sweetm(*ats, fidlowcd 
by two young girls, one of whom 
p«Mir(Ml ro.se-wat(M* over his hands, 
while the* other bent towanls him, of- 
fiM'ing for his use a napkin emliroider- 
ed with gold, wlfndi she carried <m 
her .shoul(Jer. I’he attendants then 
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retired, and Soultanitza resumed licr 
occupation, seated tvith all deference 
behind her husband, wl|ile Athanasi 
patiently waited till his gue.st should 
speak, as he could not, without violat- 
ing the laws of Eastern politeness, ask 
the purpose of his visit till he thought 
proper to communicate it. The 
stranger seemed much less at his ease 
than it is customary for a Greek to be 
at all times, and in all circumstances ; 
for no people are certainly ^sp per- 
fectly exempt from the embarrass- 
ments of modesty. At last, however, 
he spoke — 

“ I bring you news from Psarra, 
Kyrio Athanasi.” 

An order from the admiral 1” ex- 
claimed the Hydriote. “ 1 know he 
is cruising about in that direction ; do 
you bring me a message from him ?** 

Precisely,” said the stranger, with 
a lurking smile ; “ I bring you both 
an order from him and a message, an- 
nouncing strange tidings. The Capi- 
tan Bey, with all his fleet, is at this 
moment steering direct for Hydra I” 

‘‘ Impossible 1” exclaimed Athanasi, 
starting from his seatv ‘‘ Why, only 
two days since, Isolani, the Naxiote, 
was here from Scio itself, to announce 
that Kara AH lay with bis vessels 
?noored in the harbour^ having deter- 
mined to attempt no attack on the 
islands till the fleet from Egypt should 
join him ; and yet more, that as the 
Ramazan commences to-inorrow, all 
action was to be suspended till their 
impious fast be concluded. Surely 
you are mistaken, Adelphe ; the Capi- 
tan Bey — accursed be his name, and 
may his father have no rest in his 
grave! — thinks of nothing else just 
now but torturing the Sciote hostages, 
to make traitors of them if he can !” 

Such may have been his amuse- 
ment two days since,” said the stranger, 
softly ; ** yet is there no mistake, lihile 
mou (my friend). The hostages .are 
still on board of the flag-ship ; but I 
tell you Kara All and his mcn-of-war 
are even now bearing down upon this 
isle : were it not for contrary winds, 
perhaps, your own eyes even now 
might have convinced you of the 
truth.” 

“ This is most strange,” said the 
Hydriote. What do they think of 
it at Psarra ?— what are Miaulis* or- 
ders to me 

** It is, indeed, strange, and you will 
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he yet more surprised, when you hear 
what they think of it at Psarra,” said 
the Greek, evading the last question. 
"We shall nut be overheard?” he 
continued, glancing round suspi- 
ciously. 

" Assuredly not,” exclaimed Atha- 
nasi, bending eagerly towards him ; 
** there is only my wife here ; but 
speak low — what is it ?” 

The stranger fixed his small, black, 
wily eyes, whose piercing brightness 
gave them an expression like those of 
a snake, with a keen, scrutinizing gaze 
on the face of the Hydriote, and spe.ik- 
iiig very slowly, he seemed attentively 
to mark the changes on his counte- 
nance, which his words produced. 

" There is a rumour at Psarra,” he 
said, "how far true 1 know not, that 
the natives of some of the islands, Hy- 
driotes and others, had become so con- 
vinced of the folly of attempting to 
combat the Turkish admiral (whose 
fleet, though now incomplete, already 
comprises vari»)us inen-of-war, each 
one three times larger than any of <uir 
vessels), that they jnwe determined on 
coming to a sort orcoinpromise.” 

The stranger paused, continuing to 
look anxiously in the face of his lis- 
tener. Athanasi did not move a mus- 
cle of his countenance. 

" Kai istera (ami then),” he said, in- 
quiringly. 

" And then,” continued the visitor, 

" this report s.ays, but doubtless it is 
all false, that these isl.imlers, feeding 
that their destruction would also en- 
.sure that of (Greece, had thought they 
would, in the end, better serve their 
country, our bbloved country, by re- 
ceiving from the Ottoman Porte an 
enormous sum of money, of which the 
harassed land stands greatly in need, 
and in return agreeing quietly, not 
communicating with our brethren on 
the mainland, to — to deliver up these 
islands, without bloodshed, to the 
Capital! Bey, who is now steering 
hither to become thus easily possessed 
of Hydra.” ^ 

The stranger had uttered all this 
with marked hesitation and caution, 
as though perfectly uncertain of the 
effect of his words, and at the same 
time intensely anxious to penetrate the 
feelings of his companion on the sub- 
ject. The brave and honest Hydriote 
gave him no room to doubt his senti- 
ment one moment ; he had listened 
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''patiently and silently to me subtle 
speech of the stranger ; hut when he 
concluded, springing angrily to his 
feet, he exclaitnetl, his eye flashing and 
his cheek glowing with indignation — 
You said that, doubtless, this most 
vile report was false ! I tell you it is 
so, because 1 would stake my life that 
there breathes not in all Hydra — no, 
nor in all Greece — one, traitor base 
enough to connive at a plot so infa- 
mous ; and if there wore, I tell you, 
though the coward were iny own sours 
brother, 1 would slay him as*l would 
a venomous snake ! 1 speak as 1 

know that cvci^ Hydriote would feel. 
It is not true.’ ^Souie other lure brings 
Kara Ali hither ; these islands har- 
bour no perjured traitor ; but let him 
come, and he shall learn, when his 
neck is crushed beneath the feet of 
Greeks, that tliey were made to tri- 
umph over every foe, and not to bow 
before the slippered Moslem !” 

** Kalo, kiilo (good, good),*' said 
the stranger, speaking for the first 
time without ^reserve or hesitation ; 

let us say no more, it" matters little 
why the admiral comes here, if you 
.are so ready to oppose and conquer 
him.” And a glance of deadly hate 
seemed to shoot from his eyes as he 
spoke, which, though unperceived by- 
Athanasi, did not escape the quick eye 
of his wife. “ Doubtless, it is all 
fjdse, as you say,” he continued ; “ but 
listen now to Miaulis* orders ; you 
have three ships preparing for service 
— are they nearly completed ? You 
sec there can be no more delay.” 

** Give me two dayj^’* said the Hy- 
driote, “ .and all under iiiy command 
shall be as ready for tlie struggle as 
now iny hand and heart.” 

“ It is well,” said the Greek ;»**this, 
then, Miaulis’ command — as soon as 
they are equipped, you are to sail out 
to meet him and the remainder of the 
fleet, in order thus, with your full 
force, to oppose the entrance of the 

* pitan Bey among the Cyclades. 

lur course is simple ; you are to 
steer direct for Scio from this island, 
so ns to meet Miaulis before you en- 
counter the Turks, who come from 
thence.” 

« What! am I not to join him at 
Psarra ?” 

No I He will, ere this, have sail- 
ed to strike across the path of Kara 
Ali ; with a fair wind, you will meet 
him in a few hours.” 


" It 18 a dangerous plan,** said Atha- 
nasi, musingly. 1 am as likely to 
meet the enemy as to join the fleet ; 
but it is enough, these are onr admi- 
ral’s orders, you lay, and the bravo 
Miaulis shall not be more ready tq call 
his follower to danger or to death than 
I to obey the summons.” 

“ He will rejoice to hear of such a 
willing obedience and noble disregard 
of peril," said the Greek, with tho 
same covert smile ; and now I must 
embark without delay, to carry back 
your answ’er; but doubtless we shall 
meet again, Kyrio Athanasi, in the 
battle — it may be, in tho thickest of 
the strife, where 1 know your courage 
and your zeal will lead you.” 

‘‘ The P.an igia will it sd,^’ said the 
Hydriote ; “and then, phile mou, side 
by side, shall we deal a speedy death 
on our abhorred foes. Brave Cireek, 

1 see how you grasp your dagger at 
the thought ! But stay — how comes 
it you bring me no token from Mi- 
aul Ls ? I cannot take orders from a 
stranger.** 

“ Will not this suffice ?” said tho 
Greek, as ho w'bispered low the w atch- 
word of the Heteria, or Sacred Alli- 
ance, which was known only to the 
initiated. ^ 

Enough, enough, my brother— s 
say-no more,” exclaimed tire Hydfiute. 

“ I go, then,” said the stranger ; 

“ for the boat * lies waiting, and 
the wdnd is fair for Psarra. May 
your years be many ! May you hold 
your children’s children on your 
knees !” And this, the customary 
form of farewell in Greece, was ut- 
tered with a certain irony which tho 
Hydriote was now too much blindc<l 
to perceive. Not so his wife, how- 
ever. In the East her sex have not tho 
privilege of joining in the conferences 
of men, or even of hazarding an opi- 
nion on matters which are not within 
the range of their domestic duties, a 
custom which might certainly be ad- 
vantageously adoj^ted \u more civilised 
countries, where women,- by an undue 
interference in affairs which are beyond 
their province, too often paralyse their 
sources of real usefulness in the re- 
tirement of their allotted sphere. She 
had, th^efore,* listened in profound 
silence to this conversation ; hut no 
small part of the stranger’s evident 
embarrassment had been caused by 
the intense gaze of her large black 
eyes, which she had held immovably 
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fixed on his face, and from whose -pe- 
netrating look he vainly emleav<»ured 
to escape. She had noted^vcry chance 
on hiis countenance, and especially the 
glance of hate with which lie glared 
for one moment on her husband, as 
the open-hearted Hydriote incautiously / 
denounced vengeance on thel’urkish ad- 
miral ; and, as the dialogue proceeded, 
her eyes seemed to dilate, her check 
grew deadly jiale, whilst the flowers 
fell unheeded from her hands. When 
the ])arting salutations were over, and 
the Greek had left the hall, she sprung 
with one hound to her husband’s side, 
and exclaimed almost incoherent in 
her terror — 

The Panagia keep }ou, my Atha- 
nasi 1 you are betrayed — follow this 
man ! arrt‘St him ! he is a Turk !’* 

** A Turk! trelatbakcs (you are 
mad)!” replied tlie Hydriote, “did 
you not hear him use the watchword 
of the ll».terists?” 

“His sjaes have taught it to him! 
Oh, husband, be iiersuaded or you arel 
lost I Yes, lost to Soultanit/ii and to* 
Greece for ever 1 I knew him 1 I have 
seen him long since at Naxos, with liU 
blood-stained hands! Oh, even now 
1 seem to hear the shridvs of those ho, 
'tortured — it is Diamantis, the Moslem 
captain I” ' ^ 

“ DiiimantJs, do you say! the craf-^ 

tiest, the cruellt st ” 

“Yes; and this plot of which he 
spoke himself has douhlkss planned, 
and soon will execute !” 

“Right, right,” exclaimed Athaiiasi ; 
<*if this indeed be Uiamaiitls it must 
so.” 

“It is lie! He came to win you 
o\ or and betray you,” shrieked the w ifc. 

“ May oiir children live 1 but I wilH 
yet arrest the perjured villain,” cried I 
the Hydriote ; “ hi* diall yield his se- 
crets to me — Hydra shall he saved — 
and, by my father’s head, tliis sword 
shall render powerless the hamh^i^) 
traitor hand J clasped in mine !”V * ^ 

These broken sentences had kcn f 
uttered so rapidly that w hen Atlianasi 
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flew to the door in pursuit of the dis- 
guised Turk, ho could still perceive 
him standing in the street, and seem- 
ingly uncertain as to what course ho 
should take. 

“ Suultanitzn, look,” exclaimed the 
llydriote ; “ it must be a spy indeed ; 
ho lied in saying he would sail for 
Psarro ; he turns towards the moun- 
tains ! hut 1 will follow him! iny 
thrice beloved, farewell !” 

As Athanasi sprung into the stieet 
Soultanitza suddenly uttered a faint 
cry, and 'grasping his hand, exclaimed, 
imploringly — 

“ Oh, Athan.asi inouj you would go 
to peril and to death — 1 know, 1 fed 
it — must you leave me 

“ Whal words do you utter,” saiil 
the Hydriot(‘, jmshing her ruddy from 
him ; “is thi'- an hour for woman's 
weakness ; wliose wife are you, to 
weep such coward tears when your 
husband gives bis life with pi ide and 
joy for (ireei-c !” 

“ Rut you know not vvljere yon go,” 
said Soult.iuit/a ; “boW sball I bring 
y«% (lid if you should not return.” 

“ At Ibe hour of noon to morrow, 
if you have heard no tidings of mi, 
collect our fiRiuIs, and seek me.” 

He darted from her as Ik* spoke, for 
the traitor Tmk had already disap- 
peared, and he now followed him on a 
narrow^ pathway, which Jed out of tho 
town into the interior of the island. 
Voultanitza watched him till his flgure 
Was lost ill the darkness; then she 
bowed her head on hir hands and 
wept, for there is a jieeuh.ir instinct 
allied to a strong aflietion, which 
siHins cvir to give waining of the suf- 
lermg or danger of tliosi* we love; 
but in a few imiiutes she dashed away 
her tears, and lifting up hir eyes, 
which were full of a holy and beautiful 
expression, rarely to he seen in the 
faeiFof an Eastern woman, slie gazed 
f^.,a moment uii the sky, sublime in 
(6 ipspeakable repose and purity, and 
Whan slowly making the sign of taKm. 
4ross, she re-entered the house. 


CHAPTLK n. — THE LIGHT OF THE BLlNii MAn’h LIFE. 

Thl beautiful wife Athauafi!, the of great natural timidity, and of that 
Hy<j||io^te,t was a singular combination calm anJ lofty moral courage which 


* Tfiis noble woman is no imaginary charaelrr, and the details of her eventful 
life which tollow aro, with liLllo variation, strictly true, but too many of her rela- 
tiouS^yeW live to admit of the real name being given. 
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is the offspring of a resolute will — 
that high .and noble (juality, never horn 
with us, and only to he obtained by 
b(‘vere mental discipline, which can 
enuhio the buino frail being, who 
shrinks and tromhlos at the flashing 
lightnings and the growling teinpestfe 
ol' an angry nature, to lookup with 
steady eye and silent uncoinjilaining 
lips, to meet the tericn’S of those mor- 
tal tempests far more dreadful, whose 
shock can break llie heart and blast 
the soul, whose dreary and j)ort<‘n- 
tous clouds c.*in blot for ever from the 
liori/oii of e\istcn»'e the sunshine of 
joy and love, and the star of hoj»e 
itself. There is more of bravery in 
the deterininale emlnranec, the unas- 
suming self-command, foiimled on a 
holy principles which can nerve the 
Weakest ami the fondest, to start from 
the e.ilin re]»ose of j)rosperity and 
])eaee, when the growl of titdt stinsn is 
li(‘ard afar, and make read) for the 
gi apple with their dt^tiny, than in the 
reelvlessm*ss of animal eouragt, wliieh 
riislu's to a d(‘alh of \ioleiiee on the 
h.ittle-fn Id. 

Soultanit/a kjiew not how perilous 
a thing it is to love any luiman being 
so intensely as slie hned her liusband. 
Snell an affection makes the pathw.'iy 
(d'life one of peril and of dread, where 

eipiees yawn on c\ery si k , and pit- 
falls are beneath the tlowers, and *-er- 
ja'iits in the grass ; for the slLeph'^s 
e>(M)f smdi a love d( leets the shadow 
of a danger lound the biing the) can- 
not shield, thfuigh \ainl) the poweiless 
hands may wound themselves in the 
< iidea\()iir, and a moment which may 
1)1 ing sorrow or siekiu“*#to tliat dearer 
‘•tlf, can hurl them down to an .ihys. of 
misery ! It would seem as tliough taeh 
one had enough to hear in tlie |j» a\y 
load, that birthright of huiuanit), 
which, more or less, is laid on all who 
are partakers of this mortal life, with- 
out so mingling Ihtir 4‘Msteiice with 
that of iinotiier, that tliey must needs 
carvy their huidcns also !_ 

Soultuiiit/a was one of those 
heings rarely to be met with .anywhere, 
and still more rarely .among the sensual 
and egotistical nations of the Kast, who 
receive with life itself tlie fatal gift of 
an mieontrollable sympathy w ith suffer- 
ing, wherever it is t4> he f<»iind, and 
who, though no pain or sorrow puiely 
personal can move them for one mo* 
meiit, are, by this means, marked and 


sealed from infiincy for the endurance 
of continual misery, w’^hen viewing that 
misery in others ; in.asinueh as the very 
.air of this our world is iinpn^gnatiid 
with sighs, and the dews of heaven 
thomselves have scarce fallen bright and 
jmre on earth before they are mingled 
with reiiining tears I Such a disposi- 
tion, coiiihined with the profound and 
devoted affection v\hieh Soultanit/.a 
hon* to Iier hu^Hhand, might have fend(‘d 
to ile^troy the hap[)iness of both, had 
it not hot n for the calm and s'y^fiunatic 
resolution of v\hieh we have alreiuly 
spoken, and vvliiih (iiahled hi‘r with 
sti'ady gaz»» to watch the advancing 
billows whenflu) threal«*ned to over- 
whelm her in the oeuni of life, and 
ever with steady hand to prolu* the 
wounds of her own 'jiirit. 

Soullanit/a would have hem siirpii'*- 
ed, p( iliaps, had any one told hi r that 
such a (Laraetei* was hers, for tlnuigli 
iineonseionsl) more enlightened and 
cultivated than most of In r eountrwvo- 
mm,the)oiii)g Na\iotelad\ liadiniten- 
jo)ed greatir intidlectii.il advantages 
than tho^e wliieh, in the Ish^s ()f (ireir)', 
.are .-uppo^ed sufficient for the (»duea- 
tion of her sex — an amount of irisirm* 
tioii wliieli scarei* w'onld place* her on a 
levil v\ith .1 well-educated peaiaiit of 
our own eouiitiy. • 

Sin* now '-at dow’n,c.ilml) tovltw the 
po'-ilitm of iiiattei s, inv ol\ nig, ]k*i liaj)'', 
the Me of one so dear ; tli.il tin* di‘ giii'-- 
( (I stranger wais the <‘elebrati d ( '.ijdai)i 
Diamantis, siiehad nota doubt, for tin i o 
are< iremustanees by wliicb a fare, om e 
seen, iihi) be for ever iinpri‘sse4l on tbo 
mind. She 1 eniembered liim when ijnile 
a child, at Naxos, at a jicriod when be 
bad bim smt to (juill a ibsturbaneo 
tlure, ai’ising from eansl^ of wliieh 
we shall have 4»ci‘.eiou to s[ii-ak hen - 
aflM*; ami nevn* eould tlie image »tf 
tile f( roeious 'I’urk. with liis hlood- 
st.imed h.mds, a') she hersi If had said, 
depart fi om her memor\, w hen, (‘xult 
ing in hi' lion Il>le task. In ii.id trodd<>ii 
down tlie people beneath his it on foot, 
as men crush a helpless vvoriii. Years 
ha<l gone hy since then, and his name 
had heeoiue linked with images of an- 
guish and di'-rnay to c'very (ir<*ek. 
Throughout the rcv4)lution, the (rreekfl 
were, alas! h\ no nie.ius guiltless of 
de<ds of needless eruelt) towards an 
unprotected enemy, wliieh hut too 
often woke a spirit of tlie direst veii- 
geanee, in addition to the natural anti- 
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patby which the Moslems felt towards 
them. Some such occurrence had in- 
spired Diamantis with a deadly hatred 
to the whole Hellenic people, which ho 
failed not to exercise on every indivi- 
dual whom the fortunes of war could 
place within his power. Throughout 
the Levant he was known and detested; 
the echo to his voice was c\ er a cry of 
agony, and the singular craftiness and 
cunning of his character rendered him, 
yet more than his cruelty and heartlciiS- 
ness a most dangerous foe. 

Soultanitza now endeavoured to re- 
call the details of his conversation with 
her unsuspecting husband, in oidcr 
that she might separate the truth from 
the falscdiood, which her woman’s wit 
had discovered in the speeches of the 
treacherous enemy. Tliat there did 
exist.'! perfidious plot to betray II\diM 
into the hands of the Turks, was c\i. 
dent ; and that Diamantis h;id at first 
sought to .ascertain the possibility of 
enlisting Athanasi in the lanks of the 
traitors, equally so. The obvious con- 
clusion was that he had also spoken 
the truth in stating that the Capitan 
JJey was even then approaching the 
devoted island to receive it from tlie 
base liands that would sell it to hliij ; 
but she saw clearly through the wily 
,attcmj)ts of the Turk, when he per- 
ceived th.'it thehoiiour^of Athanasi was 
invulnerable, to inveigle him into .*10 
inevitable destruction, by delivering a 
pretended order from Miaulis, winch, 
ifobeyed, would infiillihlyeoiidiK't him, 
with his three unprotected vessels, into 
the very clutches of the enemy. 

The panic of instinctive fear wdiicb 
had seized Soultanitza when her hus- 
band left her,now became a well ground- 
ed terror, when these reflections led her 
to perceive the undoubted danger he 
was even then incurring. Diamantis, 
instead of turning to the sea-coast, had 
taken the path which l(*d to the moun- 
tain ; doubtless he was hurrying to 
some hiding-])lace, the nest of the con- 
spirators, to join their infamous con- 
sultations. Athanasi had followed him, 
and if he were discolored I She shud- 
dered at the almost certain doom to 
which he must infallibly fall a victim, 
and her first impulse w'as to fly for 
help, and follow' on his track ; but ‘•he 
rcmeiiihored his command to await the 
noon of the following day, and not till 
then to take measures for his rescue, 
an order which he had probably given 
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in his uncertainty as to how many of 
the Hydriotes were engaged in this 
base conspiracy, since their number 
might include even those he l)eliere»l 
his friends. Hut at all events the wife 
of the Hydriote would never liavo 
dfeamt of di‘*obeying his commands : 
she made no attempt to escape the ter- 
rible suspense of the next few hours, 
but, slowly rising, she drew the carpet 
on which she sat out on the open tci- 
race, and placed herself there that she 
might w'atch with sleepless eyes the 
solemn march of the purple-rohed 
night ifeross that glorious sky, and 
count, by the rising and setting of each 
star, the hours of her agony. 

Long and dreary was the vigil of the 
patient wife. She was not j)hilosoplji- 
cal enough to find, as many have done, 
relief from her hitter misery in the le- 
fleolion that alike in our deepest sor- 
row as in our most roekless joy, slowly 
and surely the inexorable hours aie 
leading us on, unheeding, to tluit man- 
sion wliero the smile of gladness shall 
expire beneath the eoflin-lid,as certain- 
ly as the boating heart, when crumbling 
into dust, shall cease to ache ! Hut 
Soultanitza, .as she sat watching the 
fkadjing of the falling st.ars u])on the 
opaque blue of the cloudless heaven, 
beguiled the wc.ary time by indulging in 
an Kastern sujierstition, which asserts 
tb.at if a wish can be uttei’ed aloud in 
the brief moment of the me teor’s flight, 
it must infallib 1 ^> he fulfilled ; niidauain 
and ug.ain, during that sudden, inex- 
plicable radiance, which would seem to 
be the sole existence of these w aiidcr- 
ing stars, she breathed out her fervent 
entreaties foriier husband’s welfare. 

They passed .at length the soft, silt nt 
hours of th.at long, sad night — they 
had accomjdished their mission of 
mereV, bringing to the guileless the 
sw’cct sleep of innocence — to the weary 
and the broken-he.arted a passing obli- 
vion of their sorrow, .and to the spirit 
struggling in a mortal's .agony, hut 
sust.iined by an immortal hope, the in- 
tense repose of a brief separation fr|gn 
all things earthly, 'rhey had unlocked 
the treasury of the p.ast, and called 
upon the grave to give up her prey tdl 
the visions of departed joys, and the 
spirits it may he, of the dead fhein- 
*‘chcs had come slciiling round the 
haunted pillows of fho^c who still loved 
anil still remembered ! They passed 
those soft, mild hours, and as the gor- 
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goous day ascended from the quivering 
bosom of the sea, in a moment the 
darkness was lifted from the fair earth, 
like the veil from a beautiful face, and 
once more the sunbeams, sweeping 
on from isle to isle, awoke each one to 
sunshine and loveliness, like those far 
holier rays of a more glorious sun, 
bringing the light of life to a benighted 
world. 

It seems a strange, unnatural feel- 
ing, the first time that we are tempted 
to shrink from the sweet light of day, 
when some unexpected and heavy load 
of sorrow has taught us a lesson which 
all must learn at length, that fair as in 
this world, and bright as may be the 
sunshine* which is the smile of nature, 
still from out of the gloom of our own 
soul, deep shadows can steal to deso- 
late* and darken all. Never had Soul- 
tanitza cast so mournful a glance to- 
wards the glowing east, the golden 
cradle of the dawn, as on this fatal 
day. It was morning, and her worst 
fears were realized. Some great evil 
must have !)efallen her husband, or he 
would long since have returned to 
tranquillize her ; but she was faithful 
still to his commands, and patiently she 
sat, while the scorching sun rose high- 
er and higher, and the burning rays 
fell unheeded on her defenceless head. 
At last she perceived by the shadows 
that in an hour more it would be noon, 
and rising instantly, she re-entered the 
house. First she took from under her 
husband’s pillow a bag, containing a 
considerable sura in drachmes, for in 
this primitive hiding-place he kept the 
greater part of his numey, and then 
she proceeded into the room where her 
two young children were playing at the 
feet of their aged nurse Theophani. 
As Soultanitza drew near, the oW wo- 
man looked up into her pale, mourn- 
ful face, and exclaimed in a querulous 
tone, “ Ach distichia (woe is me) — 
more sorrow, more tears, more bloodl” 
“ Yes, Theophani, these darlings,'* she 
said, bending over the little child that 
had nestled in her bosom — these dar- 
lings, perhaps, even now, are fatherless, 
and I go to make them, it may he, 
orphans altogether ! — to you do I 
entrust them — oh, watch over them I — 
to you do 1 consign them !” 

“ And why to me ?” exclaimed 
Theophani, 'ahnost fiercely ; ** can I 
save them ? — could I save her, my 
foster-child, who was so lovely and so 
VOL. XXXllI. — NO. CXCV, 


good, that jphe was called the Pearl of 
the Bosphorus? — could I bring her 
back, when she went to lie down in 
her father's grave ? Oh, Aghios Di- 
mitris, why did Greeks ever seek to 
be free ? — why could they not live 
and love, though with chains about 
their necks? Where are our young 
men and maidens that should so have 
lived and loved ? Distichia, distichia, 
the young and brave have gone to 
find a bloody tomb, and the beautiful 
eyes, that only should have looked on 
sunbeams, arc sealed up by the cold 
damp clay !‘* 

Your words are true, good Theo- 
phani ; hut we are helpless women, 
and we must submit. I go,** continued 
Soultanitza, embracing her children 
almost frantically. “ Athanasi is in 
danger : I must go, if not to save, at 
least to perish with him ! Keep watch, 
in pity, over these, my treasures T* 

“ I have told you that I cannot save 
them,” said the aged woman, on whom 
the memory of past misfortunes had 
left so profound an impression ; ** but 
I can give iny life for them I” 

*'It is enough,” said the devoted 
wife, perceiving that it was nearly 
noon, and rushing from the room, she 
endeavoured to redeem, by her eiuT- 
gelic haste, the forced inactivify of 
the last few hours. From house to 
house of Athanasi’s numerous friends 
she flew, telling all that had occurred, 
and imploring them to hurry with her 
in search of him. They rallied round 
her instantly, all the more rci'nlily 
agreeing to her request, that a message 
had arrived from Miaulis that very morn ^ 
ing, to announce that, by the treachery 
of some of the conspirators, the wludo 
plot — said to have been organised by 
no less than seven hundred persons— 
bad been discovered, and rendered, of 
course, abortive, by the strong mea- 
sures instantly taken by the admiral. 

The details of this base confe- 
deration remain to this day shroud- 
ed in mystery; but the Capitan Pa- 
sha, who had, in truth, sailed for 
Hydra, had already altered his course 
on the failure of the intrigue, and had 
once more retired to Scio, to await 
the reinforcement of his fleet, before 
proceeding to the destruction of the 
islands. So completely, indeed, had 
the entire conspiracy been crushed, 
tfiat nothing now remained for the 
friends of the Hydriote, but to seek 
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hinit in the faint hope that he might 
not yet have fallen a victim to the 
vengeanco of the disappointed plotters. 
Soultanitza could do no more than to 
show them the i»ath by which the dis- 
guised Turk had unwittingly l^d his 
pursuer, but this clue was a suflficient 
indication, as this sheep-track led di- 
rectly to a rocky and mountainous 
part of the island, well known to be 
full of caverns and grottos, any ono 
of which was well adapted to be the 
hiding-place of the copspirators. 

They were aware that as Athanasi 
and his enemy had started on foot, 
the place of their concealment could 
not be very far distant ; and as soon 
as they had left the town behind them, 
they dispersed in all dir<*ctions, and 
commenced so vigorous and well-de- 
signed a Search, that it could scarce 
fail to prove cflectual. Night iell, 
however, before the slightest triico of 
the unfortunate Hydriote could be ob- 
tained. They visited various caves, and 
found in several of them the still warm 
ashes of great fires, which had evidently 
been lit the day before by jiersons 
lurking there. That ’these were the 
conspirators they had no doubt, and 
their prompt flight showed that they 
had become aware of the discov(‘ry of 
<,heir perfidy ; and as ^the dark hours 
wore oil, witliout the iippoarance of 
any human being, the friends of the 
brave and devoted Athanasi could no 
longer conceal from each other, or 
even from the miserable wife, their 
conviction that he had too surely met 
the doom they dreaded, and rfiat 
in all probability the base cn^tnios 
had even carried their vengeanco 
on the corpse itself, if they indeed 
had murdered him, by con.^uming it 
in the flames, as had already been 
the case in several instances. 

But still Soultanitza, tearless though 
despairing, implored of them to search 
with her yet a little longer, and she 
flew over the rocks, unconscious of 
fatigue, calling frantically on that be- 
loved name, to which, perhaps, no 
living voice should ever more respond. 
In pity to .her wretchedness, the Hy- 
driotes spent the long night in this 
unavailing search ; but when day 
dawned once more, after vainly tr}ing 
to persuade her to accompany them 
home, they stole away, one by one, 
each thinking that the other would 
remain with her, till the unhappy wife 
was left, idtogcther alone with her 


great misery. She looked up to hea- 
ven when she saw that all had deserted 
her, and implored that help which 
faileth never ; then weeping, exhausted, 
broken down, as though the burden and 
the woes of many years had passed over 
her since the day before, she resumed 
the search that seemed so hopeless. 

It is not a sentimenlal fancy to say, 
as we before remarked, that there 
is a peculiar instinct allied to a j)ow- 
erful afieetion, and in this instauee it 
did not fail the devoted wife. Twice 
had she^ explored a dark ravine tliat 
seemed particularly adapted for the 
purposes of eoiieealment : the third 
time, as with tlie uneorujuerable con- 
stancy of her gr(*at love, she dragged 
her wearied feet over the sharj) rocks, 
her ear caught the echo of a faint 
moan, which none could have detected 
from the sighing of the bre eze, save 
her to uliom that voice was sweeter 
than the music of the sjdieres. She 
turned, guided by the sound, whieli 
was repeated at intervals, and per- 
ceived that she had formerly i)asbed, 
unobserved, the entrance to a natural 
cave, over which the shelving rock 
protruded so as to exeludetheliglit. But 
Soultanit/a needed no otlier light but 
that of her own faithful love, to guide 
her steps to her husband, and no better 
witness than her own true heart, to tell 
her that the indistinct form, crouching 
down at thi* extremity of the cavern, 
was that of Athanasi, alive and alone. 

He did not seem to perceive her 
approach ; but in an instant she 
was on her knees beside biui, grasp- 
ing Ills bauds, and kissing them 
again and agSin, whilst she poured 
forth her feelings in tho impassioned 
and figurative phrases of her native 
(irec|£, which, more than any other 
language, seems to admit of reiterated 
and varied exjiressions of afieetion. 
At the sound of her voice, Athanasi 
started, and seemed about to clasp her 
in his arms, hut sudd(‘nly pushing her 
from him, he hid his face in his hands, 
and moaned aloud. 

Alhaniisi,” exclaimed Soullanitza, 

speak to me — what means this V” 

He returned no answei’, but dash- 
ing his head against the wall, remained 
uttering groan on groan. For a mo- 
ment Soultanitza became speechless 
with undefined terror ; the despairing 
(ones of licr husband’s voice wrung 
her heart with the conviction of some 
horrible, though unknown, evil. Still 
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clinging to his armi she said implor- 
ingly— 

‘‘ In the name of the Panagia, I 
(‘iitreat you, speak to me I Amaun 
amaun I you are wounded — dying !’* 

‘‘ Not dying — not dead 1 Oh that 
I were,*’ he murmured, in a hollow, 
broken voice. “ Leave me alone — 
why do you torment me ?'* 

“Dh, husband, whom I bear upon 
my heart, how can it be that 1 should 
torment you? Do y^u not know me — 
do 3 "ou not see me? — it is I, your 
\>ifel Look up, /oi moii (iny life) — 
lift up your eyes, and you will see that 
it is Soultanitza.'* 

“ Woinaii, do you mock me ?** ex- 
claimed Atljanasi, fiercely, and at the 
same lime shaking her off with a vio- 
lence which caused her to fall back 
ag.iinst the rock. She uttered a faint 
ciy, as he threw her from him, and 
he instantly exclaimed, in a remorseful 
tone — 

“ Ah, distichia, what ha\o I done?*’ 
He laid out his arms towards her, 
though still kcepintf his head averted. 

“Athanasi,’‘ said Soullanitza calmly, 
as she rose, “ I entreat you to tell 
}our >\ife >\hat has happened: surely 
they have made you lie beneath the 
full moon, till the deadly light has be- 
wildered )our brain; or is it some 
tonihle misfortune N^hich has changed 
}oii thus?” 

You w\U know it, thou, unhappy 
^ife — my torture and your misery,” , 
cried Athaiiasi, “ Come, then — come, 
and you shall see it all !” 

lie rose — he seized her by the hand, ’ 
and dragged her from the eave ; and 
even in the midst of fier terror and 
deep anxi(‘ty, Simllanitza womlcred to 
see how strangely he stumbled over 
the stones, and iceined to fling i^mself 
against the walls, apparently uncon- 
sciously. They emerged from the 
cave ; the full glare of the morning 
sun streamed down upon them both ; 
but Soultauit/a turned her gaze in an 
agony of anxiety upon her husband. 
A bandkerehief enveloped bis whole 
head ; he tore it off, and turned his face 
toward his wife. Her eyes uplifted, 
to catch the first glance of bis, met, 
in their ste.id, the horrible vacaiiey of 
the dark cavities, hollow and sightless, 
which alone showed where they ouo|! 
had been I They had blinded him — 
his enemies had blinded him for ever ! 
At sight of that dreadful face, dis- 
torted by pain, and the fearful 


method to which they had resorted 
in the infliction of their cruelty, a cry 
wild and despairing burst from the lips 
of Soultariit/a, and rang over the 
mountain ; then instantly falling at 
his feet, she clasped his knees, and 
laid down her head in the dust, as 
though she could not bear to look 
upon the light which he was never 
< tnore to see, whilst Athanasi, lifting 
up his hands to the bright sky, that 
ainilcd in vain for him, exclaimed — 

“ Oh, sun, where are you ? — 1 feel 
your heat, but cannot look upon your 
^lory ! Oh, wife, arc you at my side, 
indeed? for I hear jour voice, but 
never again shall g.aze upon your 
beauty I Agbios Nicholas ! they were 
enemies, indeed, who spared my life, 
and took the light thereof ! — who 
threw mo back into a world, to all 
others bright with the summer gl.id- 
ness, and to me, dark even now, and 
^ismal as the grave, for which I well 
may barter it 1” 

Already had Soultariit/a fell that 
she was weakly failing in her duties as 
wife, if, for one moment, she allowed 
er agony, at sight of her luislmud*3 
su (lei i rigs, to render these more bitter. 
She rosi*, and driving bank the gush- 
ing tears, which rendered her eyes 
dim, like his c^vn, inasmuch ns they* 
were evidoiiees of that tt uder sympa- 
thy which was henceforward to make 
this earth as dirk to her as to the 
^ghtless man, she took bis haiuH nnd 
said, eompfisedly — 

Athanasi mou, you often called 
me, in better days, the light of your 
eyes, and now shall you learn that 
these were not vain woi'ds ! My soul 
is darkened for ever, because you no 
more can vee the sum in ht.iveii; hut 
yours shall he bright aiul peaceful, be- 
cause 1 can look uj)ou it ! You must 
take me now to he another self, and 
while 1 live, to guide, to soothe, to 
comfort you : our enemies shall rage 
in vain, to find how they have f.ulctl 
in their revenge! You are wearied 
and in jiaiii, my thrico-belov ed ; come* 
Jet us go licniie.” • 

Tin 11 guiding gently by the hand the 
unhappy man, whom ph^sicil pant had 
now ulierly akdued, Soultauit/.a led 
him aw.iy, thu^ eiiteiing at om*e upon 
the heavy task of unwearied rlcvoted- 
tiessshe had imposed u]>oii herself, and 
which was to end with life alone. 

tt was not till alter Athanasi 
liiul enjoyed a few houis’ trarnjuiJ 
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slumbeff his disfigured head reposing 
on the knees of his wife» to Ti^hom he 
clung, like a sick child to his mother, 
that he was able to give any account 
to her, or the friends u ho thronged to 
his house on hearing of his misfor- 
tune, of all that had befallen him. He 
had followed, he said, on the track of 
the disguised Turk, quite un perceived 
by him, till they reached the cavern 
in which Soultanitza had discovered 
him: he had even entered the cave, 
which was in total darkness, behind 
his enemy, and there a long ray of 
light, streaming through another aper- 
ture, showed that there was an inner 
grotto, in which the conspirators were 
assembled round a blazing fire. Dia- 
mantis joined them, creeping through 
the opening on his hands and knees, 
while Athanasi, crouching down in 
the shadow, remained almost breath- 
less, listening to the conversation 
which ensued. 

He at once ascertained what we 
have already stated — that there did, 
in fact, exist a plot for delivering 
up Hydra and the other islands to 
the Turks, in which several hun- 
dred persons were implicated, many 
of whom — to their shame ho it 
spoken — were Hydriotes and Psarri- 
*otcK : but at the same^tiine that he ho- 
came aware of the existence of the 
conspiracy, he learned, also, that it 
had been rendered abortive by the 
discovery of their intentions, and that, 
terrified by the active inea«^ures which 
the prim/ito of Hydra had taken for 
the punishnieiit of the traitors, the 
greater part of them had already left 
the island, while these now present 
wx^re but a remnant who had assembled 
to consult as to their future plans. 
This information, so unwittingly given 
to Athanasi, was for the benefit of l)ia- 
mantisjwho, but just arrived from Scio, 
w as as yet in ignorance of the failure 
of the intrigue. 

Athanasi sat greedily drinking in 
every word that was spoken, and 
became so intent, as he listened to 
the details of thih vile conspiracy, 
that he was not aware of the en- 
trance into the outer cave of two 
other members of the league, who had 
arrived later than the rest. Although 
well concealed from the party within, 
he was, of course, at once exposed to 
the observation of those, and before 
he had'tiqie even to attempt conceal- 
ing; himaelf, ke was discovered, seized, 


and dragged into the presence of the 
assembled traitors. Athanasi shud- 
dered as he told of the yell of rage 
which followed the discovery of a spy, 
of the scores of daggers that in an 
instant gleamed bright in the fire-light, 
and menaced his unprotected breast ; 
but he shuddered yet more, when he 
told of one whom he would not i^me, 
except to Soultanitza, for in the traitor 
he had recognised the soul’s brother 
to whom, hy the sacred rite of the 
church, ho had been hound in a frater- 
nal tie, stronger far than that of blood, 
and who, throwing himself between 
him and his infuriated enemies, had 
pleaded for his life, with an energy 
which obtained at least a momentary 
delay. Several men held him down 
on the ground, wliilst the others con- 
sulted as to what was to he done with 
him, and fiercely discussed the ques- 
tion of life or death. All, save this 
one, were for dispatching him ' iti- 
.stantly ; but he, though a traitor to 
his country, would not perjure himself 
from this oath he had taken before 
the altar, at all times, and in all places, 
to defend the life of his adopted bro- 
ther, even with his own ; and as he 
was an influential member of the 
league, his opinion had considerable 
weight. They were, besides, obliged 
to admit the truth of his asseveration, 
that so far from gaining anything hy 
the murder of the richest and most 
])0wcrful of the Hydriote captains, 
they would, in fact, but draw down 
upon themselves a vengeance still more 
* terrible than that which would, in all 
proliahility, he the fruit of their disco- 
vered treachery. At last, Diamantis, 
with the same soft voice and lurking 
sneer with which he had deluded the 
unfoijtunate Hydriote, proposed, as a 
happy medium between clemency and 
imprudence, that they should put out 
the eyes of the wretched man ; so 
that, in giving him his life, they ren- 
dered it harmless to themselves, as he 
could thus never recognize or denounce 
them! This proposition was received 
with unanimous applause, and instan- 
taneously carried into effect, notwith- 
.standing the efforts of Athanasi's 
friend to save him. When the horri- 
ble deed was done, the conspirators 
flung their victim into the outer cave, 
where his wife had found him, and 
themselves dispersed to seek for safety, 
in a secret flight from Hydra before 
the dawn. 
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It is needless to dwell upon the somewhat more advanced, and, ahovo 

rage and horror of the listeners at all, some treaty ratified by which the 

this recital, nor the deep vows of ven- safety of the Sciote hostages might be 
geance which rose from many lips, al- ensured. One by one, therefore, the 
though Athanasi had no male relation friends of the unfortunate Athanasi 
who could claim the hereditary right retired from Ips house, leaving that 

to bo the avenger of blood to his motionless group as they had found It 

family. Nothing, however, could be when they entered — the blind man 
done at present, for the messenger of with his face buried on the knees of 
the Greek admiral had announced, his wife, and Soultanitza gating down 
that as the Capitan Iley had retired upon him with a depth of tenderness 
with his fleet, and would not engage which it is noi well upon this earth to 
in action till the fast of the *llamazcin feel for any n^tiftal being, whose liatid 
was over, it was advisable that the may grow ohilV and damp with the 
Greeks should employ this interval in dews of death, even while we clasp it 
gathering together the miscellaneous in our own ! or, more bitter still, 
vessels which were to compose their whoso heart may turn cold to us, even 
fleet, ready for a determined attack, as while the warm life-blood yet rushes 
soon as their preparations should be through it ! 

CHAPTER III. THE ANATHEMA OF THE MOURNERS OF SCIO. 

The night was far advanced — already neath the vivid radiance, clear and 
for several hours that majestic queen pure, of that soft moon, lies Scio— 
of darkness sat enshrined within the Scio! the green and Howery isle, so 
lucid skies, veiled in transparent sha- lovely once, with its rifled gardens and 
(lows, with the world sleeping at her its ravished hr^rnes, beautiful in its d(s 
feot, and each hour had served to solation as a fair face in agony. Upon 
deepen her solemnity — to render her its undulating shore, alone perhaps 
repose more breathless and intense — unchanged, whose sands in the moon- 
to purify more utterly, as it were, the light seem strewed with silver-dust, 
earth from the foul mists that exhale and whose light waves moan as though 
from it by day ! Over that earth, remembering how their waters had 
bathed now in the soft ethereal beauty been tinged with blood, there is a sight 
of her moon-lit hours, her fiat had gone which tho^e still living who beheld it 
forth, “ Ik* thou still,” and it was still yet remeinb(3r nightly in their dreams, 
like an obedient child, hushed beneath Upon that beach, each ghastly 
the mild glance of the parent that face up-turned as though in solemn 
broods over it in love. Scarce does it appeal to the distant sky, lie se- 
heave beneath its living^ load of human venty dead corpses and morel — 
suffering and human crime, those two they are linked together in hands <^f 
great spectres that stalk over its fair ten or twelve by the h)ng silk scarfs 
bosom, ravaging this home so beautiful which girded their waists, and their 

of a race so wayward desblatkig its distorted arms show how they stiflened 

green bowers and peopled vales, into death, hound to each other in a 
whence rise the murmur of its eternal horrible, unwilling embrace, from 
wail, in which prayers and curses are which they never shall be released. On 
so strangely mingled I Rut the moon- the breast of each one the solf-samu 
beams passing over its surface, like wound in the self-same place testifies 
holy thoughts over a troubled soul, of the slow, premeditated design which 
have lulled it into a semblance of rest, thus destroyed them ; and the bodies, 
deep as the expression of a settled re- as though in inoclcery, are disjiosed in 
signation on a mournful countenance. a circle round that of one who only 
There is more of living movement had the privilege of perishing alone, 
above than below ; there thegreat moon and seeking his grave, man’s last pos- 
rolls in lonely majesty through the flood session, undivided with another 1 He 
of liquid blue, quenching the stars with is an aged man — his face serene and 
her superior glory — all, save one that, pale as the moonlieams that gleam 
pjilo and wan, follows in her wake, as upon it—his priestly robes all soiled 
though constrained by some fascination and stained — his mitre, fallen from his 
to mingle with the brightness that ab- lifeless head, declare his rank — he is the 
sorbs its own sweet light I And be- bishop, and those who surround him 
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thp hosfaifos of Srio, vliom, bavinpr ob- 
tninod from their forccil iiilervention 
the submission of the inland towns, 
Kara Ali, the Capitan Hey, had that 
day reronductiMl to their native shore, 
and there murdered in «old hlood 1 
Ami lliere they now lay, stvenly 
dead men, their corpses bleaching 
in the moon-light ; whatever they 
had been — husbands, fathers, sons — 
the joy, the hope, the stay, of beings 
who jet Ihed — they now could he 
no more. The life wh^ch Ood had 
given, man had tukon ; the human 
enemy had linked hhnself with the 
corruption of the gra\e for the de- 
struction of the Maker’s handiwork — 
he had done his jmrt, and now must 
the worms complete the task! So they 
lay upon the moonlit shore, those 
seventy corpses, sleeping their awf'il 
and mysterious sleep, while hut a little 
distance from them the glancing lights 
.show the stately Turkish fleet riding 
at anchor on the still bosom of the 
waters, where the princely murderer 
reposes on his silken cuthions, >oothed 
into rest by the sweet songs of his 
slaves ; hut it may be that he could 
have envied the dead men, whose 
plumber was visited hy no such dreams 
us linked on his luifurious pillow ! 
And now on that death-haunted shore 
a low muflled sound is heaid which 
scarce disturbs the solemn silence — a 
dark mass detaches itself from the 
scattered ruins of the once g.iy city, 
and slowly, with noiseless tread, a 
great multitude descends from the hill 
to the scene of hlood. 

’riio women are all veiled, and walk 
like midnight ph.intums, in their long 
white garments, silent and mournful ; 
the men hold their heads bowed over 
their folded arms ; and the weight of 
their one great sorrow lies so heavy 
upon each and all that it absorbs all evi- 
dence of individual misery. 'I’hey ad- 
vance — they draw near to th(*ir beloved 
dead, and that mournful crowd sways 
too and fro in iti^ silent agony as 
though a strong wind swept over it — 
they aj^proaeh and gather in a circle 
round the ghastly ring of corpses, and 
so ga/e down upon tliem, jiale and 
motionless as they ; there is not a 
sound, not a sob, not a groan, though 
for each still cold heart amongst those 
dead, whoso heating is for ever hushed, 
some one among the living there, was 
fcrushed and wrung, and yet they 
Glared not lift up their voices to wail 


[Mart*}*, 

for them, because of the dreaded ene- 
my who lay so close at hand, W'hose 
.slumbers were so light! Hi*!’© and 
there, like .snow-flakes falling round, 
white masses might be seen to sink 
convulsed upon the ground, hut no 
hand was laid upon the cherished dead 
by tho.se w'ho so often had embraced 
them living — they stood aloof and 
looked upon them ! 

It was not to weep for their depart- 
ed that the Sciote mourners had come 
hither in* the cold, still night, or to 
sanctify, wdth the last offices of love, 
the forms that were so dear, and make 
ready their last couch. This they 
dareil not do — not even the cold re- 
mains’ might he their (jwn, whence their 
enemies had ravished the redeeinless 
life ! It was a part of tlie sentence of 
the wreiehed hostages, that the birds 
of prey should fcii-st ujurn their ll(‘sh, 
and the withered skeletons crumble 
amongst the sand, still linked toge- 
ther, chained even in death! and the 
living slaves could not so much as shel- 
ter them from this last profanation ; 
hut they gathered lonnd them, and 
that vaAt multitude moved as though 
with hut one s«ml, uncovered their 
heads, raiseil one hand to heaven, and 
stretched out the other towards the 
statelv vessel, where the (‘apitan Hoy 
slejit beneath his silken tent ; and then 
lifting uj) their voice, low, deep, and 
firm, the Seiotes iironoiinced, with one 
consent, a dreadful, solemn anaiheina 
against the murderous Kara Ali. 
They cursed him “ in the light and in 
the darkness — in sleejiiim and w aking — 
in the strife of war, and in his trancjuil 
home; they cursed him in his hodj, 
that tlie evils of mortality might lay 
hold 8n it — and in his soul, that eter- 
nal jiains might seize it — in hojic, that 
it might fail liim — in joy, that it might 
shun — in love, that it might hetraj — 
in friemlship, that it might deceive — 
in life that it might he his torturer — 
and ill the grave, that he miglit find 
no rest.” And when the dread sen- 
tence of their vengeance had gone 
forth, they shrouded their heads in 
their mantles once more ; they turned, 
uttering no farewell to the dead, over 
whose faces, serene in the mysterious 
resignation of death, the cry for re- 
tributive justice h.'id passed — they 
turned, silent and solemn as they had 
come. Agaiu their muffled tread 
fell noiseless on the blood-stained 
Stands — the dark mass iniQglcd once 
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more with the dark ruins — and all was 
Ftill. 

It might have seemed that quiet 
night as though the bitter anathema 
liad risen unheeded to the tranquil 
heaven, and died unheard over the 
moonlit waters. But it was not so. 
The doom of Kara Ali, then yet con- 
cealed among the secrets of the fu- 
ture, showed how the curse of the 
Scioto mourners had been registered 
above ! A few hours more, and the 
dawn came forth from the east in its 
chariot of fire, as it sped# over the 
lioavens, chasing the shadows before 
it, the cannon of rejoicing resounding 
from the Turkish fleet, announced 
that the long fast of the llamazan was 
over, and the day of their groat festi- 
val arrived. On hoard of the flag- 
ship there were to he two-fold rejoic- 
ings ; for during the long period of 
the Mahomedan Lent, all active pro- 
ceedings against the rebel Greeks had 
been suspended, and now they were 
about to compensate their unwilling 
inaction by the speedy destruction of 
the throe devoted islands. Kara Ali 
had ascertained that Miaulis, with his 
fleet, was about to sail towards Seio, 
in order to encounter him, as the 
(ireek admiral was anxious to bring 
on the engagement before the arrival 
of the Kgyptiaii squadron. To-day, 
therefore, had been chosen by the 
Capital! Bey for the consecration of a 
new banner, which he bi'lievcd was to 
he borne ))efore him to successes yet 
greate r than those which had hitherto 
attended iiis military career. 

The cei’eniony was about to com- 
mence. Kara Ali, dressed in the most 
gorgeous robes, his head hound w’ith 
a eaehmcre shawl, which was fastened 
by one single enormous diam§nd, sat . 
Ijone.ith his canopy of state on the 
quarter-deck. His tent was formed 
of the most costly hhistern stufls, sur- 
mountol l»y a golden ball. The rich- 
est Persian carpets lined the interior, 
and every luxury that Oriental volup- 
tuousness could devise was gathered 
together within that little space. The 
vessel was a fine three-decker, and the 
crews from the surrounding fleet had 
assembled round it in boats, and 
crowded on the deck, as the sun rose 
and bathed in its splendour the whole 
glittering scene, so singular a contrast 
to that which the pale beams of the moon 
had lightened. Conspicuous amongst 
those who surrounded the Capitan Bey 


was the traitor Diamantis^ with his 
young child by his side. He had 
thrown off his disguise, and resumed 
the Turkish dress, and now stood at 
his place as secretary (in other words, 
as chief spy) of Kara Ali, 

The stately Imaum, with his sombre 
robes and solemn step, wearing the green 
turban, which proved his descent from 
the prophet, now advanced in front of 
the admiral, leading in one hand a snow- 
white sheep destined as a sacrifice, and 
holding in the other the sacrificial 
knife. Then he bowed himself seven 
times before the rising sun, and the 
thousands all around bowed down like 
him, and the haughty Capitan Bey 
bent his jewelled forehead in the dust. 
When they arose, the next in coui- 
mand to Kara Ali, at a sign fVoin him, 
unrolled the heavy silken folds of the 
gorgeous banner, emblazoned with the 
silver crescent, and inscribed with a 
verse from the Koran. Then the Imaum, 
turning again to the east, uttered the 
solemn Allah II Allah,” which, in 
Turkey, seems the very cry of nature 
itself, proclaiming that God is (lud, so 
strangely does* the simultaneous voice 
rise up at dawn from every quarter. 

The Imaum next poured forth 
a long extempore prayer, which in- 
cluded a reoiipitulation of the m1- 
miral’s past successes, and bril- 
liant prophecy for those whiqb were 
to come. When he had concluded, an 
astrologer, who hud been engaged in 
taking an observation, came forward, 
and announced, that, by u singular co- 
incidence, this hour, which had been 
fixed on for the ceremony, was pre- 
cisely the most propitious that could 
have been chosen. Nothing could 
exceed the solemn stupidity that reign- 
ed in the countenance of this func- 
tionary ; and as ^oon as he had ter* 
minuted his oration, the Imaum pro- 
ceeded to sacrifice the sheep, plunging 
his hand into the warm stream that 
gushed from its throat, he imprinted 
on the splendid banner a sanguinary 
mark, which was the fittest seal of its 
dedication to the purposes of war. 
He then lifted it high over his head, 
and waved it in the air ; and instantly 
from the surrounding vessels the can- 
nons pealed forth to announce the com- 
pletion of the ceremony, and the sounds 
of rejoicing and of exultation echoed 
loudly over the peaceful shore, where 
but a few hours before had risen the 
solemn voice of that tremendous curse 1 
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A FEW PLAIN W0HD8 TO TEE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND BE8PECTINO THE PRESENT 
STATE OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IBELAND. 


We believe the British people to be 
lovers of truth and justice. We know 
them to be subject to great delusions. 
They have sometimes, at the instiga- 
tion of evil counsellors, countenanced 
a course of policy alike unwibe arid 
inhuman; neither founded upon the 
fear of God, nor having respect to the 
best interests of men. But it is our 
deliberate opinion, that their errors, 
even when most fatal, have been those 
of ignorance and inadvertence, not of 
fixed design ; that their intentions 
were good, when their measures were 
evil ; and that it only required a fuller 
knowledge, and a juster appreciation 
of the hearing of facts, to produce in 
them such a reaction of opinion as 
must lead, in its results, to substantial 
justice. 

It is under the influei^co of such a 
conviction we at present invite the at- 
tention of our readers to the present 
aspect of National Education in Ire- 
land. We rely upon the honesty of 
th'fe British public ; w^ believe that 
they are open to conviction ; and that 
nothing more than a plain statement 
of the Cmtb of the case can he neces- 
sary to convince every iinjiartial man 
amongst them, that the system at pre- 
sent in operation is not one calculated 
to produce any lasting benefit to the 
country ; that in England, while the 
national system has the Scrijitures for 
its basis, in Ireland such basis is re- 
jected ; and that while, in the former 
country. Dissenters of all denomina- 
tions may partake of its benefits, in 
the latter the vast majority of the 
clergy of the Established Church are 
excluded from them. 

In Ireland, the benighted condition 
of the community was first cared for 
by the Protestant portion of the peo- 
ple. To their spontaneous liberality 
and benevolence it was owing that 
schools were established, having for 
their object the inculcation of sound 
morality and useful knowledge — and 
this with as scrupulous a view to the 
avoidance of all peculiarities which 
could, by possibility, excite alarm or 
give offence, as was at all compatible 


with the principle, that education, to 
be truly useful, should be based upon 
the word of God. This part of the 
ease is thus stated by Mr. Napier, one 
of the members for the Dublin Uni- 
versity, in his admirable speech upon 
Mr. Hamilton’s motion in the House 
of Commons, on the 21st of August 
last year : — 

“ Now, what wifis ilic course which 
w'as adopted in Ireland before tlje cs- 
lablishmciit of the National Board / 
The practic*' was, that in every school 
in Ireland tliere was a Bible class, and 
all the eliildn'ii enpahle of reading with 
advantage took their places in this Bible 
class — so soon as their profieieney in 
reading qijalifi(‘d them to read with 
profit, they were advaiieed to this Bible 
class, in which the Scriptures >vere 
daily read. The rule was, that the 
Scriptures should bo read, but every- 
lliing of a eontrovcrsial eharact<T was 
carefully excluded, and all catechetical 
instruction; nor were either the Roman 
Catholics or Dissenters required to be 
taught ill the formularies of the ehurc'Ii ; 
but that a Bible class should exist, that 
was requin*d. Then* exists in this 
<*ountry a v<‘ry large soeh'ty, and a i ery 
noble one- -the British and Foreign 
Sehool Soeiety, presidt'd over by the 
noble lord at the liead ol' her Majesty’s 
governmc’iit. The noble lord, the Chief 
Curamissiom r of Woods and Forests, in 
stating the ])rinej])le of that soeiciy, on 
a recent oeeasion, said, it was a prinei- 
ple which he held dear and saered, that 
‘this principle was founded on the entire 
suilicien''y and the universal use of the 
Word of God.’ And, I think, 1 cannot 
give a better stntemi'nt of the nature (d* 
the principle of the education that ex- 
isted in Ireland up to the estahlishment 
of the National Board in Ireland. 'J'he 
jirineiple is also stated by Lord Staiih>y 
in these words — ‘The determination to 
enforce in all their schools the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, without note or 
eomment, was undoubtedly taken with 
the purest motives — with the w'ish at 
once to roimeet ullioiocts with moral 
and litcta/ff edueation ; and, at the same 
time, not to run the risk of wounding 
the peculiar feelings of any sect by cati*- 
ehetieal in si met ion or comments, which 
might tend to .siihjeets of ]»oIeiniea1 eon- 
Inn'orsy.’ There is the principle of the 
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whole fiyfltom that had boon adopted 
previous to that time.” — ^i)p. 21, 22, 

That the Roman Catholic portion 
of the Irish people had no objection to 
an education which had the Holy 
Scriptures for its foundation, the fol- 
lowing extract, from a separate report 
))rebeiited by two out of five Education 
Commissioners, in 1827* will, we think, 
satisfy most of our readers : — 

“ ‘Wo fool strongly that the unex- 
ainplod improvoinont which hafs taken 
place within a short period in the edu- 
cation of the peasantry of Ireland, ought 
duly to be apprehended, before any of 
1h(* moans by which it has been produced 
shall bo destroyed or endangered. In 
«nir second report there ajipears 11,823 
hchools, a greater number than there is 
to be found in any other country, consi- 
dering the population. About twenty 
years ago, the Scriptures were not read 
in (iOO schools ; at the time of our second 
report tlwy were read in 0,0.58 daily 
schools, and 1,954 Sunday schools. It 
is lurlher very worthy of remark, that 
of the 0 , 0 . j8 daily schools in which the 
Scri[»tures are now read, only 1,879 are 
<'onnccted with any societies whatev(*r, 
whether tliose aided by the government, 
or those sujiported by individual contri- 
butions. In th(‘ remaining 4,179 schools 
th(‘ Scriptures have, of late years, been 
adopted liy the voluntary choice of the 
conductors and teachers, tlic latter of 
whom are generally dependent for their 
livchIn)od upon the pleasure of the pa- 
rents of their jmpils, a signal proof that 
there is no repugnance to scrijitural in- 
struction among the j»(‘oplc, and not less 
an illustration of the eflects ‘silently pro- 
duced by the esainplo awd competition 
ol better institutions upon the common 
schools of the country; any experiment 
ought to be considered as an accompani- 
numt to those means which expeiicnce 
had jiroved to be useful, and not as lead- 
ing to the suiipression of any tried in- 
strument of good.’ ” — pp. 23, 24. 

This Mr. Napier calls a very iin- 
])ortant statement, and one which can- 
not fail to make a deep impression upon 
every well- constituted mind. The 
system which had, until then, been in 
operation, although in many respects 
defecti^e, was still producing most be- 
neficial results. It was superintended 
by men of the highest respectability, 
from motives of the purest benevo- 
lence, who had gone, nt least, to the 
extreme verge of liberality, in com- 
pliance with the piejudices of the Ro- 


man Catholic population. And that 
it was acceptable to that class gene- 
rally, appears from the admitted fact, 
that, at the time when the present 
National Board was established, three 
hundred thousand Roman Catholic 
children were in attendance upon scrip- 
tural schools. 

It may, perhaps, be admitted, that 
of the children thus educated, many 
departed from the Church of Koine. 
The scriptural light which was thus 
let in upon them may have, in many 
instances, told against their Romanist 
convictions. Perplexing questions may 
have been propounded to their priests, 
such as may have caused these worthies 
to tremble for their future domination. 
And, accordingly, it is not at all sur- 
I)rihing, that, at this period, a strenu- 
ous opposition was raised by the 
Romish priesthood agaiust the scrip- 
tural schools, and every engine of 
priestcraft employed, for the purpose 
of intimidating the government into a 
compliance with their demands, and 
rousing and exasperating the passions 
of the people. * 

Hence the origin of the National 
Board. It was a concession of prin- 
ciple to clamour the most outrageous, 
and a sacrifice of truth to expediency* 
the most unwise. Contrary to noto- 
rious facts, it was assumed that an 
united education could not have a 
scriptural basis; that in Ireland then* 
must be a certain accommodation to 
the prejudices of the Romanists, in 
order to secure their attendance upon 
the National Schools ; and the result 
very speedily demonstrated tliat, as 
far as the object thus aimed at was 
concerned, this sinful com])romise w as 
vain and delusive. 

It is now universally admitted, n.iy, 
triumphantly proclaimed, that Na- 
tional Schools, in the hands of 
Roman Catholics, are conducted strict- 
ly upon Romaipst principles, and made 
subservient to Komanist objects. The 
following extract from The Tablet, 
adduced by Mr. •Hamilton, in the 
debate of the 2 1st of August, already 
referred to, is decisive upon this 
point : — 

“ In corroboration of tins opinion, 
and, indeed, as the best coiinrx'ntury up- 
on the working of the National K^slem, 
lie would ask jiertnissioii to r(*a(J a short 
extract from the Tablet newspaper. It 
appt'ared some time ago, but it seemed 
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so much to the point that he had it laid 
by. The writer stales, ‘ the apparent 
pr outward siieeesa of the National 
Board is referred to us a prceedent for 
tlie niixcd education of the Provincial 
Colleges. It is diiliciilt to imagine how 
any one who is tolerably actpiaiiited 
with the facts, and is even slightly im- 
bued with the elements of reasoning, 
can use such an argument as this. It 
was only the other day that one of the 
most intelligent supporters of the 
Board said to us, “ I approve of the 
National System, because in fact, it 
gives us Catholic schools, this is the 
real truth.” In every parish in Ire- 
land, any number of individuals, and 
the priest among the rest, can establish 
a school, appoint their own masters and 
teachers, call it a school, say the Aae 
Maria whonevor the clock strikes, 
and get aid from the National J^oard. 
We have^eon this state of things in the 
south of Ireland with our own eyes — we 
Ijave seen it in Dublin under the nose of 
the government, and we have wit- 
nessed, with much edification, the smile 
of serene contempt which often accom- 
panies the utterance of those words, 

* Oh, we pay no attention to the rules of 
the Board.’” — p. 10. 

The same may be said of schools 
in the hands of the Presbyterians ; 
•■the advocates of the system who 
belong to that body justifying their 
adhesion to it, because, as they con- 
tend, it enables them to impart to 
their children what they call an ex- 
cellent Presbyterian education. 

And why cannot the clergy of the 
Church of England avail themselves 
of it, when, by so doing, they might 
be enabled to use it for their pur- 
poses, even as tlie Romanists and the 
Presbyterians use it for their own ? 

Simply, because by subscribing to 
the conditions of the Board, they 
would be con.senting to a principle 
which authorises, nay, commands, a 
di.sparagcmeiit of the Holy Scriptures. 
This they conscientiously feel that 
they could not do unblaiiied. When 
Holy Scripture i.s put into ibe cate- 
gory of prohibiied'books, the Roman- 
ist is not ofl'ended. Because he inain- 
tfiins that, in its interpretation, it is 
to be over-ruled by tradition, and by 
the decisions of the Church ; and that 
it is to be received only .so far as it is 
conformable to the opinions of all the 
early fathers. Thi.s dis])aragiTig view 
of the word of eternal life, the creed 
of Pope Pius IV., which every Ro- 


manist is bound to reoj?ive» and which 
every Roman Catholic priest, upem 
bis induction into a benefice, swears 
that he fully believes, renders it with 
them a matter of no difiiculty, if, in- 
deed, it does not make it a point of 
conscience, to regard the insult thus 
ofiered to the Holy Scriptures with 
indifference, if not with satisfaction. 
But not so the clergymen of the 
Church of England ; and, until the 
adhesion of the Synod of Ulster took 
place, had thought nut so tlie 
ministers of any Protestant commu- 
nion. However, we leave others to 
answer for themselves. We content 
ourselves with saying that the vast 
majority, we might say almost all, the 
worth and the piety of the Church of 
England in Ireland unite in repudiat- 
ing the principle which would place 
the Word of God upon the same level 
with Milner’s End of Controversy,” 
and impose the same restrictions and 
the same qualifications upon the ad- 
mission of the one, as it would ho 
only right and proper to place upon 
the admission of the other. 

It is because the clergy of the 
Established Church conceive, that in 
consenting to receive aid from the 
Board, they would be impliedly sub- 
scribing to such a principle, they are 
voluntarily excluded from its benefits, 
and prefer rather ^to tax their own 
poverty for the education of their 
poor cFiildren, than become responsible 
for the observance of a regulation, 
which thus reduces to the level of a 
mere human compo.sition the great 
title-deed of tHeir salvation. 

J^et that rule be rescinded — lot the 
Holy Scriptures be struck out of the 
list j)f prohibited books, and, objec- 
tionable as the present system is in 
other particulars, the vast majority 
of the (Church of England di.ssentients 
would no longer refuse to avail them- 
selves of its advantages. 

They say to the government, You 
respected the erring conscieneij of llie 
Romanists, when you refused to make 
the Holy Scriptures the basis of your 
system of national education; still 
more did you show respect and favour 
to that body when you allowed their 
objections to the Scriptural extracts 
agreed upon by the commissioners, 
and intended for u.se in all the schools. 
Only show some respect to our con- 
scientious convictions, by not insisting 
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upon our subscribing lo a principle 
^^hich we abjure — that it is expedient 
to exclude, by a positive regulation, 
the Holy Scriptures as the basis of all 
sound knowledgi*. We ask you not 
to adopt them as such basis ; that 
would be to give Roman Catholics of- 
fence ; but why ask us to reject them 
as such basis, when by so doing we 
must be equally offended ? Why not 
deal equally with both? Why not 
s.iy to each, we will neithtr adopt the 
rrot(*stant principle to please«the one, 
nor the Romanist princi])lo to please 
the other ? Let the Homan Catholic, 
if he plc'use, reject the Scriptures in 
the schools of which lie is tlie patron, 
and let the IVotcstant adopt them in 
his own. Let Hie Board expunge the 
obnoxious regulation which sanctions 
till* rejection of the one, while it cen- 
sures the adoption of the other j and 
tlien, w'hatevei* objection we may have 
lo the system in general as, in many 
and inqiortiint particuKars, greatly dc- 
fi'ctive and erroneous, we can have no 
objection, as individuals, to receive 
an aid by wliich our principles would 
not be compromised so long as our 
children wore not debarred the beuefic 
of a sound leligious education.'* 

Tlie Bresbyteiian mini‘‘ter says that 
under flic* Board, as at present consti- 
tuted, he ean give his children a good 
Bresb^terian education; and he does 
so while he swallows the rule which 
puts the liihlo into the list of prohi- 
bited books, .ind regards it in the same 
ela‘“S with ain w'ork of conlroyersy. 
'J’iie (‘liurch of Knglaiid clergyman 
sa}b he (Miiiiot do that* if he accept 
of a s}stcm at all, he must accept it 
in good faith ; and, if he consent to 
receixe aid niider it, his tacit apjiroval 
of its printed regulations must he 
tfd«f‘ri for granted ; ami therefore it is 
tlial he declines to avail himself of edu- 
eatiorial funds, when he could only do 
so hy taeiti} consenting to a rule wliich 
would compromise his fidelity to Ins 
Divine Master. Let the Board, as we 
have stated, rc'sciml that rule, and leave 
all w'ho a| ply for aid to adopt or re- 
ject just as miu h of it as his conscience 
allows; that is, Ivt Ihnn a^irr a trhunph 
to nrithet paihj, and we promise them 
a rapid subsidence of the ho tility with 
wlfu'h a vast projiortion of the estab- 
lished clergy at jn-esent regards their 
system. 

This vii‘W of the case has been put 


so very well by Mr. ITaniiltoii in the 
speech h(‘fore referred to, that we 
cannot withhold hla words from our 
reailers : — 

“ But then it may bo said, if the rules 
of the Board admit of tho Roiiiau l''a- 
tholic clergy establishing sehoids, in 
which their own peculiar tenets are 
taught, why cannot the Protestant 
clergy do the same ? Of course that 
argument would abandon the ])rineij>le 
ol united education altogi*ther, in winch 
case it could scarcely he denied that it 
would be better to have a eoiifess- 
edly separate system, tlmn one which, 
being really separate, professed to bo 
united ; but the euseoftho clergy ofthu 
Established Church and of tlio Roman 
Catholic Church w'as different, 'rhero 
was no principh* whieh stood between 
the UoiiKin (kilholit* clergy and their ae- 
<|uicseence in the rules of the National 
Board. It was not one of their prinei- 
)des that the riglit to use and read the 
Scriptures was inaUetiahie on the part 
of every human being ; and that to seek 
to abridge or to ivmnten m(*e the abridg- 
ment of that right was sinlul. Though 
they required irreligious, they did not 
require a scriptural basis; and there 
was nothing to offend their (‘onseieiiee 
in sending away a Proti slant child, 
W'hen about to toiudi the lloiuan Ca- 
tholic eliildreii their own pcenliar ttmetif. 
Hut the position of the Protestant eler- 
g\inan is different. Tie liolds that the 
eclneatioii of. ill children should h(* ha s(*d 
altogether on the scriptural priindph* - 
that it should not he suppleiiuMitary or 
aiieilUry to inor.il .and literal^ inslruif- 
tion — hut that it should be the predoini- 
mint feature, and jiervach* the wlude 
system ol idue.itioii. Holding as he 
does tlie Protestant jiriiieiph* ol the su . 
jireinaey and sulhcieiiey of the Holy 
Scripture, ho holds that il is the right 
of every human being to make it his 
.••tudy at all limes and in all eircuiui- 
staiiees ; and that it is his duly, as a 
Cliristiau minister, at all times lo upludd 
iiiul enforce tiiat right. He, Iherelois*. 
cannot, without violating his principles, 
he a party, directly or imlirt etly , to ex- 
cluding any ehihl from Soriiitural in- 
struct ion. 'J'his is their objection lo 
the system, that it Ponijiromi >es the Pro. 
testaiil prineipit*, and that in eomieeliiig 
llumselvcs with it, they would ht* llmm- 
selv es eomp) oiiiising that priiu'ipK* in a 
country, and under eiremnstanees, in 
whi<*h It is peculiarly their duty to up- 
hold it.” — pp. 10, 11. 

If, however, the government are 
resolved to maintain the Hystein as it at 
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present stands^ and not to remove this 
offensive rule, we ask for a separate 
grant for educational purposes, by 
which the Church Education Society 
in Ireland may be sustained. What 
is the objection to this ? Why, that 
it would interfere with the great ex- 
periment now going on for the purpose 
of establishing a system of united 
education in Ireland 1 Was ever such 
mockery? United education! A 
system which is at present, in its 
practical working, as many-coloured 
as are the parties who are partaking 
of its advantages 1 United education 1 
Where the Presbyterian in the north 
contrives to give a good Presbyterian 
education to his children ; while the 
Romanist in the south gives a good 
Romish education to his children I — 
Where the monk in his convent, the 
nun in her cloister, are furnished with 
funds which they employ to indoctri- 
nate their pupils in all the dogmas of 
the Romish faith ; and nothing is 
authoritatively excluded but the free 
use of the unadulterated word of God ! 
An united education! Why, it is 
patent to the whole world that this 
system has been an apple of discord^ 
not a rallying point of unity, and, so 
far from having produced union where 
there was before division, it has pro- 
duced division where before was union ! 
Let not, therefore, such idle mockery 
be any longer made an excuse for in- 
sult and injustice. If any proposition 
was ever yet clearly proved to demon- 
stration, it is that this system has ut- 
terly failed as a system of united edu- 
cation. Let its advocates, if they 
please, denounce the Established 
Church as a nuisance or a grievance 
which should be abated, but let them 
no longer, upon false pretences, deny 
to its members educational advantages, 
which to every other sect or faction, 
no matter how erroneous their faith or 
how unscrupulous their practice, are 
freely and even abundantly accorded. 

Our attitude is sufficiently humble, 
our petition is suftVciently moderate, 
when we ask for the Established Cler- 
gy in Ireland no more than tlie same 
amount of consideration which has 
been already conceded by government 
to Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in 
England. They objected to the Eng- 
lish national system, as the clergy of 
the Established Church in this country 
do to the Irish ; and their objections 


have been allowed. They now obtain 
a separate grant upon their own terms. 
And we put it to every man of com- 
mon candour and common honesty, 
can there be any justification of a 
course, which respects the erroneous 
objections of Romanists in England, 
while it spurns, with insult and con- 
tumely, the well-founded objections of 
Church of England Protestants in Ire- 
land, which says to the one, you shall 
have what you want, although the 
Scriptut73s arc to be excluded ; and to 
the other, you shall not have what you 
want, because the Scriptures are to 
be received? Well has Mr. Napier 
put the case, in the following pithy 
words : — 

“ But the petition or s say, wf object to 
this systtm. The reply, however, is — 
‘No matter; if you eoneur with us — if 
you go against your conscience, you will 
get help ; ifyou do not, you will have no 
assistance — you will get nothing ; ifyou 
violate what }ou know to he your ron- 
seieutioiis opinion and paramount duty, 
you may then look forward to the cer- 
tainty of aid and the prosjieet of govern- 
ment preferment ; you may then reckon 
on having a full share in the public 
grant ; but if you obey the dictates of 
your conscience — if you act according 
to your judgment — if you concur in opi- 
nion with some of the wisest* and the 
best of men, you shall have no assistance 
from us ; but, on the contrary, you will 
be abused or ridiculed as bii»ots by cer- 
tain liberal members of this bouse — tliat 
will be the reward of your conscientious 
scruples.’ And such is the mnnib^st re- 
sult io every Irish clergyman and to 
every IVotcsta^it layman who opposes 
this system of national education ; so 
that, while we see the Boman Catholic 
elergy permitted to carry out their eon- 
scioiittous views, and dissenters allowed 
to carry out their views — we see the 
clergy of the Established (’hurch stand 
before us in the anomalous position 
wlilehl have dj‘scribe(l. 1 put this to 
the house — I put it to cvi*ry Roman Ca- 
tholic — Iput it to every dissenter — I put 
it on the ])rineiple of eoinmon sense — 1 
put it on the principle of common equity 
and of common justice — are you to have 
s(*veral sects in Ireland to all of whom 
you give what they recjiiire, and you give 
to all the«-e ou the principle of allowance 
for conscientious object ions, while there 
is one body of men who have also their 
conscientious objections, but which y(»u 
refuse to recognise. There are certain 
]>artie.s, all of whom profess to have con- 
scientious views, and you protect them 
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in those views ; but there is one party 
M'ho are to remain behind, and they are to 
be disregarded ; and, in alluding to that 
party, 1 need not now dwell on their 
faithful loyalty and manly moderation 
at the present crisis in Ireland — 1 speak 
of the loyalty of the Protestants of Ire- 
land — that faithful body, of whoso value 
and importance in Ireland to England 
and British connexion, the noble lord at 
the head of the government cannot hut 
i»e conscious — is that body of men which 
comprehends so many of the bishops, the 
clergy, and the laity of the Established 
(Miurch in Ireland — are they ^to be ne- 
glected ? Are their conscientious scru- 
ples, are their view's to be disrespected ? 
are their claims to be diaregarded ?’* 

But another ground of objection to 
a separate grant has been taken, upon 
which we shall say a few words. By 
such a grant, it is said, such church- 
men as have already signified their ad- 
hesion to the National Board would 
be offended I Indeed I Offended, that 
the conscientious objections of their 
brethren have not been overruled ! 
The very avowal of such an objection 
is in itself a startling fact, and may 
well admonish us of the times in which 
we live, and of our perils amongst 
false brethren.” Oh, hut, it is said, 
the government have already been at 
considerable pains to establish the pre- 
sent, as a .system of miitcd education ; 
and if a separate grant were made to 
the Church Education Society, church- 
men would no lunger connect them- 
selves with the board, and even 
those few who have already done so, 
many might f.ill off when they found 
that they could obtaiii aid for their 
schools under the auspices of a more 
congenial institution. That is to deny 
the grant upon false pretences ; for 
never was any pretence mor^ faUe 
than that the present system is, or ever 
can he, a system of united education ; 
and to admit, moreover, that unless a 
pressure he placed upon the consciences 
of Church of England Protestants, 
they never will, generally speaking, 
give in their adhesion to the National 
system. Now can this he otherwise 
described than as a mode of tampering 
with their principles, and corrupting 
their integrity ? Is it not saying, we 
will do everything in onr power to 
w'ring an assent from them to our 
views ? If it he not accorded by their 
will, it shall be extorted by their po- 
verty. It is true, we place no such 


pressure upon Romanists in Englandf 
but we may, with perfect impunity, 
trample under foot the conscientious 
scruples of Protestants in Ireland. Is 
this, we ask the people of England, in 
whom alone, under God, our hope 
now is, an attitude which any govern- 
ment, fairly representing them, ought 
to take towards the Church of Eng- 
land Protestants in Ireland V 

But still more ; not only is the boon 
of a separate grant to be denied upon 
such grounds, but the patronage of the 
Church in the hands of government 
is to be so administered as to exclude 
from any participation in its benefits 
the overwhelming majority of Church- 
men who are opposed in principle to 
the present National Board. Let the 
following case, adduced by Mr. Ha- 
milton in his place in parliament, on 
the 21.st of August last, speaks fur it- 
self — 

“ He was constrained to say that not 
only was no i^ncouragememt given to the 
cause of Scriptural education in Ireland 
— not only were the Protestants and 
clergy ol* the fistahlishod (.'hurcb- the 
only class of her Majesty’s subjects to 
whoso conscientious opinions, with re- 
gard to education, no oonsidorntion was 
paid — not onlj^ were they the only clans 
to whom toleration in respect of those 
scruples was not cxtendiul, but ibo 
clergy of the Established (''liiirch who 
entertained those consciontious objiM*- 
tions, were excluded from all govern- 
ment favour and patronage. This was 
a serious charge, and one that he would 
be sorry to make light 1} , especially alter 
an answer be had recollected hearing 
from the noble lord at the head of tlio 
government, in rcjily to a rpiestion from 
Lord John Manners in the last parlia- 
ment. But he (Mr. llainilton) hud 
seen letters written by tlie private se- 
cretary of the lord lieiitenunt to clergy- 
men, in which their opinions w(‘re askiMl 
on the subject of the National System- - 
and an intimation given that preferinoiit 
would be conferred only upon ihoHO 
who supported that system. The eor- 
resnondeiiec between 3Ir. Villiers Stuart 
anil the private secretary, in refereneo 
to Mr. Thacker, had been befpro tbo 
public. The case was altogether a very 
peculiar one. There is a vicarage in 
the county ol Kilkenny with hardly any 
income, and a rectory with a small in- 
come. They had usually been held to- 
gether, and constituted a henc/ice of 
about a-y ear The vhs'irngo was 

in the gift of the bishop, the rectory of 
the crown. It was considered desirable 
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that the vicarape and rectory should 
bo united by act of council, ana perma- 
nently be made one benefice. In order 
to unite them it ua^ necessary that the 
]icrsoii having the vicarage should re- 
sign it, that both being vacant, they 
might legally be formed into a union ; and 
then the crown having the patronage of 
the rectory, would have tlic pres(*iita- 
tioii to the united benefice. Mr.' I'hac- 
ker, therefore, to faeilitale this arrange- 
ment, resigned tin* vicarage, and it was 
united with tlie rectory, Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, a supporter of govorninent, and 
tluMi member for the county, aj)plied to 
the lord lieutenant to appoint Mr. 
Thacker to the ben<‘fice. He after- 
u ards writes thus to Mr. 'I’liacker : — 
‘ 1 have iM'ceived a note from thc» pri- 
vate secretary of the lord lieutenant, in 
which he asks me to ascertain your opi- 
nion respecting the National System of 
education, the lord lieutenant eonsid(‘r- 
ingit ids duty ill all his nominations to 
Oliureh pr<-ft‘rments to lequire an im- 
e<pn> ocal support of that system.’ Mr. 
Tnacker returned for ansucr that he 
was conscientiously opposed to it. The 
private secretary of the lord lieutenant 
thereupon writes as follows to Air. A il- 
liers Stuart;—* His Excellency most 
sincerely regrets that 'In* is unable to 
eoinpl) ■with }our desire to have Air. 
Thacker appointed to the Union of 
AVIdtechureli ; but that gentleman hav- 
ing so uneqidvoeally and conscientious- 
ly declared liis ojipositfim to the system 
of National education, it would be a mo- 
lation of the principle by ■uhieli the loid 
lieutenant has been guided, if lie were 
to relax. 1 add, by desire of the lord 
lieutenant, his requed that it may be 
conveyed to Air. Thacker, that 
tortdiiis no objection to him individually, 
as from all he has lu'ard, and from hi 
eoTisci(*ntious ny owal ol Ids opirdons, he 
considers that gentleman to be entith'd 
to the highest respect.’ Air. A dliers 
Stuart adds tor Idmself— “] cannot c\- 
piess the deep disiinpointmciit the whole 
parish feels at the loss of sneh a p.istor.’ 
lie (Mr. Hamilton) had a high resj»ect 
for the Jiord Lieutenant ol Irelaml, In* 
felt that to his ability and firnnii'ss tiu- 
satety of the country might in a great 
degree be attributed; but he would ap- 
peal to the noble lord — he would appeal 
to the House, and to the justice of the 
English pulilie, is Ais tolerable ^ In 
England, coiitinued Air. Hamilton, you 
extiMid toh r.itioii to all classes of dissen- 
ters in matters of eduealion. lou 
depart even from a Serijilural basis 
and firiiieiple in favour of Jlomaii t’a- 
t holies. ill Ind.ind it a elcrgymeii up- 

holds the jiriiu qile which t \erv elcrgy- 
inau from oiiemd of Knglaud to the 


other maintains, however highly recom- 
mended, however efficient, however 
pious, however beloved by his parishion- 
ers, ho is proscribed by the government 
because of his conscientious opinions, 
and the Protestants deprived of the 
services of such a pastor. Is this doing 
justice to flic Church in Ireland 

Now, w’e ask the intelligent people 
of England, is this to be any longer 
endured? We ask them, will they aid 
in promoting a miscalled system of 
united education in Ireland, by the 
corruption of the worst, and the pro- 
scription of the best, of the Irish 
clergy ^ We know it is in vain to ad- 
dress any sucli language to those by 
whom the (Church is hated, and to 
w’hom the government education pro- 
ject may be recommended, because by 
its means tlie establishment may be de- 
stroyed. Hut such are not a majority 
of the honest and truth-loving peojile 
of England; and we call upon the 
friends of ‘^criptulal education to per- 
severe in reiteiating their reasonable 
demvinds, until their ease, in its truth 
and in its fulness, is know n through the 
length and breadtli of tlie land ; and 
we have no more doubt that the day of 
their triumph will come, than we liave 
that the reHeeting jieople of England 
are lovers of truth and justice. 

Ill conclusion, we would briefly ob- 
.srrve, that the Irish eduealion ques- 
tion has heeii, from the first, a sad 
bungle. It was undertaken by Lord 
^Staiili*y, with a hona/ide intention of 
securing for all classes ofhir Majesty’s 
Irisli subjects a good moral and reli- 
gious edueaiioi. Hut he did not then 
sufficiently cornprihend the entire sub- 
ject, or estimate, in all their magnitude, 
the ditfii allies by wliich Jiis projects 
wcre*’surri)undetl ; and, accordingly, 
the scheme, in its c.arly stages, was a 
compromise, which sometimes assium'd 
the cliar.ieter of a juggle; and, to use 
a phrase of his own, the aim of the 
commissioners w ould seem to have bccM, 
how they might best “ thimblerig” tlie 
Holy Scriptures ; how they might say 
to the Protestant “ See 1 it is liere 1” 
imAprrsfo, in flic same breath, to the 
Homan Catholic, “See! it is not 
thti e I” And the end was, that the one 
was to he cheated with the shadow, 
wliile the other was possessed of tin* 
suhstaiiei*. It was fiist to have a co- 
lour of religion, without the icalily. 
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which colour was gradually to becomo 
(wanescent, until it now has no colour 
at all ; and every patron of every 
Hchool may stamp whatever colour he 
]»leases upon his own fractional portion 
of the system. 

Our intelligent readers do not reemire 
to he told that as are the patrons, such 
must be the schools. If the patrons 
are haters of British rule, (»r open or 
secret fomenters of sedition, the schools 
( no matter what the system professed, or 
tlie rules enjoined) may he easily turned 
into seminaries of treason. TJie fol- 
lowing shows in what j)roportion the 
l)atroiis are to be found amongst the 
different denominations of professing 
( 'liristians : — 


I’Ijc ap])endix to the fourtoonth re- 
port of the ('oniiiiissioiiers of ^National 
K<lucatioii in Ireland, eoiitains two re- 
turns, eoiunieneing p. 17d, of the num- 
bjT of sehooU in each county, and the 
nauu‘s of llu* patrons, distinguishing the 
\esl(*(l from the non-v<*stt‘d scliools. 
'riie naiu<*s of llie patrons liaving been 
eoinpared with the lists of the clergy of 
the ditlerent denominations, the follow- 
ing is the n'sult : — 


1 


I h 

A Ui 


Clc'i. I’aUdUs. 


i ^ '5 § ^ - 

V »<•. S C 

f ^ 5ta 

I I 


I. 


7 12 3fil 11 


- 
"3 •r' 

Si: j 


%0 1371 


Nmi vc''ti 1 2 lal .. S20 H5 I 3<»1 I'il'i 271 
l.itil I 2 I lOHii 'ml '»G ' 3St2.'iO'> 4088 


“ About 2 ])er c<*nt. are under the 
clergy of the Kstablishcd (Minrch; 9 
inuho* that ol tlie J*resbytcrian Church ; 
(»l under those oi the Catholic 

Church, and 21 under the j)atronage of 
hn iiu u. 

“'file a])peu(li\ (n. 21) eont.ains also 
a return, from which it appears tliaVthe 
religious d(‘nouiiuatious ol teachers du- 
ring the year 1H47, were as follows: — 
lislahlislu'd Church , . 9 

PresbylcM’ian . . . . J17 

Other Dissenters ... .‘I 

Roman ('atholics . . . 17o 

_p. 9. 


Here we have 2,505 schools under 
the patronage of Roman Catholic 
priests, and in the immediate manage- 
ment of schoolmasters entirely in 
their confidcmce. Have recent events 
thrown no light upon the animus of 
that body so as to leave no excuse even 
for blindness itself to mistake their real 
character? And can any sano man 
doubt how such a state of things must 
operate in such a country as Ireland ? 

'Fhe system has now been in opera- 
tion for nearly twenty years, a time 
amply sufTicierit to judge of it by its 
fruits. Have Ibe results eorresponded 
with the expectations of its framers ? 
Has any good been done anywhere by 
the erection of national, commensurate 
with the evil which has been done 
everywhere by the discountenance 
shown to Scriptural schools ? Lot 
this test he fairly applied, and if a 
favourable verdict be given, we are 
content that our objections should ho 
regarded as ill-founded. 

We do trust that our excellent Uni- 
versity members will again, and speedily, 
bring this subject under the considera- 
tion of the House of Commons. Let 
them not bo dispirited by defeat ; iil- 
though outnumbered, trn*y are not 
overcome. Already they have holli 
most admirably done their duty. By * 
many in tlu* house, and by multitudes 
out of the house, the question was 
never understood until they caused it 
to he known in all its hearings ; and 
tliey have only to jierscvere as they l^ft^ o 
roniinenced, to secure a final victory. 
Their adversaries have siirei‘eded but 
too well, by j>ersevering and unscru- 
pulous hardihood of asserlitm, in re- 
presenting them as aiitit|uated and nar- 
row-minded bigots. Let them only 
evince a similar zeal in a better cause, 
and the day is not far distutit when 
tliey will have their reward, in the 
triumph of the only principle w Inch can 
over ensure the moral progress, the 
social amelioration, and the progres- 
sive iirospcrity of Ireland. 
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THE CLOSING YEARS OF DEAN SWiFT’s LIFE.* 


This is a volume of no ordinary in- 
terest. To the medical inquirer it 
gives such details as can be now re- 
covered of cerebral disease^ extending 
over a period of fifty-five years — fhe 
particular symptoms deseriljed by tbo 
sufferer himselt — for the most part, in 
confidential letters to intimate friends 
— that sufferer the most accurate ob- 
server of whatever came within his 
reach, of any man gifted with the 
same degree of genius that has ever 
used the English language as a me- 
dium of communication, and th(* man 
of all others who has, on most sub- 
jects, expressed himself with such dis- 
tinctness, that we do not remember, 
in any case, a doubt as to the precise 
meaning of a sentence in his works, 
although those works are on subjects 
which actuate and influence the pas- 
sions, and although he has often writ- 
ten in a dictatorial tone of authority, 
whieh of itself provokes resistance, 
and therefore forces readers into sonie- 
^ thing more than the unipicstioning in- 
dolence in whieh wh are satisfied to 
look over most books. Mr. AVilde 
has given us Swift’s own account of 
Swift’s distemjier. 13 ut tlie interest 
of this volume is not to the medical 
inquirer alone. The relation of inti- 
mate friendship in whieh Swift and 
Stella lived for some iive-and-twen*^y 
years, and the mystery thrown over n. 
by a number of idle guesses whieh 
have found their way into the biogra- 
phies of Swift, have led Mr. Wilde to 
other inquiries, in themselves not uii- 
amusing. JIc has brought together, 
from obscure and forgotten sources, 
some of the cxfilanations which were 
given of parts of Swift’s conduct, by 
persons who had peculiar means of 
information as to some of the circum- 
stances of the case. Mr. AVilde has 
given us two pof traits of Stella, nei- 
ther of whieh had be(*n before engrav- 
ed ; and the volume is closed by a 
number of poems, found in the hand- 


writing of Swift, and some of which 
are probably of his composition, in an 
interleaved copy of an old almanack, 
lent to Mr. AVilde for the jiurposcs of 
this eshay. 

The liihtory of this volume is this : 
— Dr. Mackenzie, of Glasgow, writes 
to Mr.' AVilde to learn whether therci 
is any r<‘eord of Swift’s di.seas(* known, 
either to Mr. AVilde or to thi‘ reatlers 
of the Duhiin Medmd Journal ^ a work 
edited by Mr. Wilde. It occurred to 
!Mr. Mackenzie* that there might be 
something preserved on the subject 
either in the deanery or in Trinity 
College. The first part of IVlr.AVilde’s 
book is a rejily to this question, ami 
was originally published in Alr.AVilde’s 
journal. 

Of the disc'asp itself, Mr. AVilde 
giii'es us Swift’s own description ; — 

“Si\ift, writing to Mrs. Howard, in 
1 727, thus describes the eoinm<‘neement 
of his complaint : ‘ About two hours be- 
for<‘ you were born” — consequently m 
ICtK) — “ I got my r/idthnett'i by eating a 
hundred golden pippins at a time, at 
liiehmond ; and when you wen* four 
years and a quarter old, bating two 
days, having made a fine seat, about 
twenty miles farther in Surrey, where 
1 used to read — and, there I got my 
deafness; and these two friends have 
visited me, one or other, every year 
since; and, ‘•being old acquaintance, 
have now thought fit to come together.’ 
Overloading the stomach, in tin* man- 
ner described, and catching cold by sit- 
ting on a damp, exposed seat, were 
very apt to produce both these com- 
plaints — neither of which, when once 
established, was likely to bo easily re- 
moved from a system so nervous, and 
with a temper so irritable, and a miiul 
so excessively active, as that of Swift’s. 
From this period, a disease which, in all 
its symptoms and by its fatal termina- 
tion, plainly appears to have been (in 
its eommeneement at least) cerehmi 
vonpeslion^ set in, and exhil)ited itself in 
well-maikcd periodic attacks whieh. 


“The ('losing Years of Doan Swift’s Life; with an Appendix, containing se- 
veral of his Poems hitherto nnpublihlied, and some remarks on Stella.” 13y W. R. 
Wilde, M.K.I.A., F.ll.C.S. 8vo. Dublin: Hodges A Smith, Graftoii-street. 1^9 
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year after j'ear, increased in intensity 
and duration.'* — pp. 8, 9. 

While livinw in the country, and 
with his niiiKl (•ninj)arntivc*ly at ease, 
he made l»ut tew complaints. It is 
probabh* tliat his discasi* j^jive him but 
little trouble while at Laracor ; but 
whether it did or not, we have little 
o]>])ortunity ol* any knowledge, as few 
of his letters are dated from his par- 
sonage. He had not formed at that 
lime his aeqiiaintanceshijis andfriend- 
shijis with the great ])ersoiis, in passages 
of his letters to whom we find these 
occasional notices of his health; and 
Stella and Mrs. Dingley were living 
in his immediate vicinity, so that there 
are no letters to them of that date. 
Swift was a shrewd observer of human 
nature, and dwelling on his deafness 
and giddiness to those who suffered 
from similar ailments, seems to have 
been a jiicee of skilful flattery. We 
have not time to look o\er the con’es- 
pondence for the purpose of proving 
this; but the reader, who turns to 
his letters to ^Irs. Howard, will %id 
instances illustrative of what we mean. 
In th(* journal to Stella, we find the 
following entry : — “1 have no fits of 
giddiness, but only some little disor- 
ders towards it, and 1 walk as muc*h 
as 1 can. Lady Kerry is just as I 
am, only a deal worse. I dined to- 
day at Lord Shclburii’s, where she is, 
and we eon ailineiits, which mahes ns 
rvnj fond of each other,” In another 
note in the same journal, we find this 
— “ Did I ever tell you that the Lord 
Treasurer hears ill with the left ear, 
just as I do/ He always turns the 
right, and his servants whisper to him 
in that only. I dare not tell him that 
r am so too, for fear that he should 
think that / counterfeited to imfie my 
coiot,” In one of Swift’s letters to 
Archbishop King, wo tiud him saving 
— I have boon so extremely ill with 
an old disorder in rny head that I was 
unable to write to your grace.” And 
in a letter of King's to liiin, inadver- 
tently quoted by Mr. Wilde as a let- 
ter from Swift to King, wi* find King 
complaining, in Swift’s temper, of 
very much the same symptoms as 
Swift is peipetuallv describing. In 
the journal to Stella, we find Swift 
again recurring to the effect of cor- 
diality being created by identity of 
buflering — “ I was this morning with 
VOL. XXXIll. — NO. CXCV. 


poor Lady Kerry, who is much worse 
in her head than I. She sends xiio 
bottles of her bitter, and we arc so 
fond of one another, because our ail- 
ments are the same. Do }Oii know 
that ]\Iadam Slell? Have 1 not seen 
}ou conning ailments with Joe’s wile 
and some others, sirrah?” Mr. Wilde 
must hav(‘ looked hack almost with 
envy on the golden harvest of blighted 
(‘ars that pn^simted itself to tins physi- 
cians of that auspieious time. 

“ It is remarkable that several of 
Swift’s friends siitVered from symptoms 
somewhat similar to his own. Thus 
Harley, Giiy, Mrs. BarV>er, Poiie, Mrs, 
Howard, Lady Germain, Arimthnot, 
and others, all suifered from what is 
popularly termed a ‘ fulness of hhuiJ to 
the head.’ ” — p. 37. 

Swift’s deafness was of th(» Udl ear. 
Towards the close of life, at one lime 
his left (‘ye was fearfully alleeted- 
“ About six w(‘cks ago, in one night’s 
time, his left eye swi'lled as largi‘ as 
an egg, and the l(‘fi Mr. Niehols 
thought would Inortify. * * . * 

Five persons could scarce liold him 
fora week from t(‘ariiig out his ev(‘s.” 
T\m is Mrs. AVhltoway’s langnagis 
who adds — » Uc‘ is now fr('(» from 
torture ; his eye almost well,” thus 
showing that but one eve sntfm'ed. 
Tn many passages, where lie sjicaks ol‘ 
tottering, we find nothing to fix the 
fact of whether the om*. side W|^ af- 
fected more than the ollu'r ; but this, 
loo, is cstablihhod by a passage whii h 
Mr. Wilde (piot(»s from tlu' journal to 
Stella — “ My left hand is eery weak 
and trcnihlcs, hut my right side has 
not been touched.*’ It scems])lain, th(*n, 
that there was paralysis of the lcl‘1. 
side. 

It would seem, from several ]>as- 
sages, that Swift took too much wine 
and that he iioisoned himself with snulf 
— By Dr. KadclifTe’s advice, he left 
offhohea tea, which he had observed 
to disagree with him fio(pi(‘ntly be- 
fore.’* Wo susppet, therefon*, that 
in this luxury he had indulged too 

iiiiK'h. 

Mr. AVildu does not think there is 
any evidence of Swift’s being subject 
to epileptic fits, as is stated by man^ 
of his biographers. The mistake, il‘ 
it be such, he thinks, arises from th(‘ 
frequent recurrence in his Id tors of 
2 o 
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** fits of giddmess,” &c. language 
is equivocal, and vre think there is 
something to be said for the interpre- 
tation put upon it by non-medical 
readers. Take this sentence, for in- 
stance : — “I dined with the secretary, 
and found my heail very much out of 
order, but no absolute fit ; and I have 
not been well all this day. It has 
shook me a little." 

We wish we had room for extracts 
from this most interesting volume. It 
is really a wonderful thing to sec, 
after an interval of a century, a sciim- 
tific man inferring the trtie character 
of a disease, that bafHed the eminent 
men of Swift’s own day : — 

“ In answer to a recommendation of 
Mr. Pultency’s on the subject of phy- 
sicians, the Dean, in his answer of the 
7th of March, 1737, writes ; ‘ I have 
esteemed many of them as learned and 
ingenious men : hut I never received 
the least benefit from their advice or 
prescriptions. And poor Dr. Arbuth- 
not was the only man of the faculty 
who ojemed to understand iny case, but 
could [not remedy it. dlut to conquer 
five physicians,* all eminent in their 
way, was a victory that Alexander and 
Csesar could never pretend to. I desire 
that my prescription of living may bo 
bublished (which you design to follow), 
for the benefit of mankind ; which, how- 
ever, I do not value a rush, nor the ani- 
mal itself, as it now acts ; neither will 
I ever value myself as a Philanthropus, 
because it is now a creature (taking a 
vast majority) that I hate more than a 
toad, a viper, a w^asp, a stork, a fox, or 
any other that you will please to add. ’ 
— p. 40. 

Notbiii^ can be more affecting than 
the exhibition of the gradual decay 
and deterioration of the instruments 
by which the mind acts. Insanity, in 
the proper sense of the word, Mr, 
Wilde docs not regard as having 
existed In Swift’s case. I'here was 
the weakness of old age, and the 
childishness that accompanies it. He 
would, at times, utter incoherent 
words and syllables. ‘'But,** says 


Mr. Deane Swift, writing to Lord 
Orrery, ‘‘he never yet, as far as I 
could hear, talked nonsense, or said a 
foolish thing.’’ There was a long 
period, we believe of more than a 
year, in which he was wholly silent, 
with but one or two recorded inter- 
ruptions. A negligent servant girl 
blew out a candle in his chamber, and 
the smell offended him ; she was told 
by him she was “r/ ruasty slut.” A 
servant man was breaking a large, 
stubborn coal, and be told him, 
“ ThaVd a stone, you hlaekgittml” 
On another occasion, not finding words 
to express something he wished, he 
exhibited much uneasiness, and said, 
“/ am a fool.” When insanity is 
spoken of, it is not possilile to Ixi very 
accurate, and we suppose that in 
denying the cxislenec! of insanity in 
this case, Mr. Wilde does not, in 
reality, mean very much inorc^ than 
Hawkesworth had long ago expressed. 
“ »Sonic inlervals of sensibility and 
reason, after his madness, seemed to 
prove that his disorder, whatever itwas, 
had not destroyed, but only snsjiended, 
the powers of his mind.” I’lu', ques- 
tion is, after all, but (Uie of language. 
Mr. Wilde has shown, almost to 
demonstration, that Swill’s was organic 
disease of the brain ; and many writers 
— we believe, among others, Dr. 
Conolly — would say that in this con- 
sisted insfinlty, calling mere funelional 
disease “ imuital devaiigeineiit.” In 
Swift’s life and coiidnet — in his ca- 
price — ill his violent, ])assions — in his 
oddities — cviui in his vindictivci jia- 
triotism — in his mlsanthroj)}', whether 
it be regarded as a x»i’^'feiice or a 
reality — in the morbid delight with 
which he dwells on disgusting images, 
we sep very distinct traces of iiiei])ieiit 
disease. vVe exclude from our con- 
sideration, in eoming to this conclu- 
sion, the language of his eyiitajih in 
8t. I*atriek’s Cathedral, breathing 
resentment, — “ Ilic deposituni est cor- 
pus Jonathan Swift, itln swva iiiflig- 
natio ulterius cor lacerare neqtiil” Wo 
exclude the strange liiiinoiir exhibited 
in the lialf-serious bequests in his will. 


* We know of at least eight medical men who attended Swift at different times, 
viz., Sir Patrick Dun, Drs. Arbnthnot, Radclitfe, Coekhurn, ITelsham, and Grat.- 
tfrn, and Surgeons Nichols and Whiteway." We doubt th<j fact of Swift’s having 
been attended by Sir Patrick Dun ; and do not know on what authority Mr. 

Wilde's statement of the fket rests. 
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Wo exclude a hundred well-uutlienti- 
cated extravagancies of conduct, some 
of them accompanied witli circumstan- 
e(is which could not but be felt as intole- 
rably insulting to his best friends, be- 
cause all these things are (ioiisistent with 
states of mind, which no one calls by 
the tiamc of insanity exce[)t in mota- 
pliorical language, but when conduct, 
unintelligible on any ordinary prin- 
ciple, exists, and when we have the 
.'iddilional fact of organic di^cjisc of 
the brain, we think it is hypercriticisin 
in Mr. ^Vilde to fall out with the ap- 
]>li cation of the term insanity, to a 
case so (urciinistanccd. 

An inten'sting part of IMr. AVilde’s 
})()fjk is an a.c(‘ount of the examination 
of the heatl nf Swift, in 1835, by Sur- 
geons Houston and Hamilton. About 
the middle of (he last century, fre- 
ijui'iit Hoods of the I'oddle river, 
ainl the insulficicney of sewers to 
carry oil' th(‘ su]>erabundant water, 
occasioned much injury to St. <,i*a- 
ti'ick’s OaHiedral.* One of the last 
a(;ls of Iho Dean was an eifort to 
rc'inedy Ihis ; (iiid when he directed 
that he should be buried in Ireland, 
he nM|ucslcd that his body should be 
<lc])osited in any dn/pnvt of (he calhe- 
dral. “ It is remarkable,” says Mr. 
A\'ildo, lluit th(‘ continuance of 
daun) auil inundations, in the year 
1835, was tlie cause of his remains 
being di.slurlied.” 

It would be altogclher out of the 
jmivince of (his journal to follow Dr. 
Wilde in his account o^’ the details of 
the exaiiiiiifition. Dr. Houston, de- 
scribing the head, says — “The bones 
cannot be regarded as free from indi- 
cat ioj is of pn'vious chronic dj^sease. 
'I’here an; certainly no marks of 
caries or of fungus growth on any 
part of thii head, but the condition of 
the cerebral surface of the whole fron- 
tal region, is evidently of a ebarjicter 
indicating (lu* presence, during life- 
time, of diseased action in the adjacent 
membranes of the brain. ” Some doubt 
was for a while entertained of the re- 
mains examined by Dr. Houston being 
those of Swift at all. 'fhe phreno- 
logists did not like the hejid — it did 
not accord with any of the then 
theories ; but that tlui head was 
SwifiAs, there could be no doubt. 


Arnong other proofs is this, that it ex^ 
hibited the marks of a post mortem 
examination made immediately after 
his death : — 

“ AVhat the exact recent apnoarances 
were wc have not been tMiahled to disco- 
ver. If they were known to, tliey have not 
been handed down by any of Swift’s 
many biographers. We have made di- 
ligent search among the newspapers 
and periodicals of the day, hut have 
not been able to discover anything fur- 
ther than that vvliieh is already known, 
vi/., that his head \vas o|U‘nerl after 
death, -wlK^n it wuis found that his hrain 
was ‘loaded with water.’ To this may 
be added the tradition of old Ilreinian, 
his servant, avIio, according to Dr. 
Houston, on the authority of Mr. Ma- 
guire, boasted, ‘that he iiimself hail 
been [iresent at the operation, anil that 
he even Iielil the basin in which tho 
brain was placc'd after its removal from 
the skull, lie told, moreover, that (hero 
was hrain mixed with water to suefi an 
amount as to fdl the basin, anil by their 
quantity to call forth expressions of 
astonishment from the medical genlle- 
men engaged in tho exanjination.* ” — 
pp. GO, Gl. 

AV^ildii gives a profile view ol‘ SwiiVs 
cranium from a drawing by Mr, 
H.amilton, and (hiui tells us — 

“ Tn its great JongUi, in (he autoro- 
]»osterior diameter, its low anterior de- 
velopment, proinineut frontal sinuses, 
comparative lowness at the vertex, jiro- 
jeeting nasal bones, and large posterior 
jn-ojeci ion, it resembles, in a most e\ . 
Iraorilinary manner, those skulls of tho 
so-c.'ilicd (k'ltic aborigines of ^orlherii 
Kiiropo, of which vve Jiave idsiovliero 
given a description, and which arelbuml 
m the early tumuli of Ihis people 
throughout Ireland.” — [>. 0*2. 

The w'ay in which Mr. AA'ilde, from 
coiieurriiig pieces of evlilenee, ha.s 
elicited some of the details of this re- 
markable case, can scaixady be exhi- 
bited williont quoting bis ow'u lan- 
guage. The following passage re- 
markably exemplifies his sagacity: — 

“ After the Dean'", death, and miIjso- 
(lucntiy to the post mortem examhiatiou. 


Ma.son’s “ History of St. Patrick’s.' 
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a plaster mask was taken from his face, 
and from this a bust was made, which 
is now in the Museum of the University, 
and which, notwithstanding its possess- 
ing much of the cadaverous appearance, 
is, wo are strongly inclined to ^believe, 
the best likeness of Switt — during, at 
least, the last few years of his life — now 
in existence. The annexed engraving 
accurately and faithfully represents a 
rofile view of the right side of this 
ust, the history of which it is here ne- 
cessary to relate. This old bust, which 
lias remained in the Museum of Tri- 
nity College from a period beyond the 
memory of living man, has been gene- 
rally believed to be the bust of Swift ; 
but as there was no positive proof of 
its being so, it has been passed over by 
all his biographers, except Scott and 
Monck Mason, the former of whom thus 
describes it : * In the museum of Trinity 
College, Dublin, there is a dark plaster 
bust or cast of Dean Swift. It is an 
impression taken from the mask <*ipplicd 
to the face after death. The expression 
of countenance is most unequivocally 
maniacal, undone side of the mouth (the 
left) horribly contorted* downwards, as 
if convulsed by pain.’ He further adds : 
• It is engraved for Mr. Harrett’s essay ;* 
but if it was, it never appeared, and has 
never before been published cither with 
6r without Barrett’s csAiy.* Sir Walter 
has greatly exaggerated the amount of 
contortion which the face exhibits ; on 
the contrary, the expression is remark- 
ably placid, but there is an evident drag 
in the left side of the mouth, exhibiting 
a paralysis of the facial muscles of the 
right side, which, we have reason to be- 
lieve, existed for some years previous 
to his death, for wc find the same ap- 
pearance (though inuc;li glossed over by 
the artist), together wMth a greater 
fulness, or plumpness, of the right 
cheek, shewn in a very admirable mar- 
ble bust of Swift (probably the last 
ever taken), in tlie possession of Mr. 
Watkins, the picture-dealer, of this 
city. Here, then, wc have another and 
a very important and well-marked fea- 


ture in this very interesting case, 
brought to light above a hundred years 
after death. But before we proceed 
w'ith the evidence adduced by the bust, 
it becomes necessary to prove its iden- 
tity, which, until now, could not be 
done satisfactorily. Upon the back of 
this cast, and running nearly from ear 
to ear, we find two lines of writing, 
greatly defaced, and a part of the upper 
and middle lines completely obliterat- 
ed.f This much, however, can still be 
read : ‘ 

“ * Dean Sivift, taken off his . . . 

the night of his huriaU and the J , . , 

one side larger than the other in nature, 

. . Opened before The 

mould is in picccs'% 

“ Still this proof was inconclusive; hut 
a deep indt'ution running nearly parallel 
with the brow, shews us where the cal- 
varium had betm sawn, and the pericra- 
nium drawn over it subsequently, and 
this indentation accurately corresponds 
with the division of the skull found in 
Swift’s coffin, in 1835, thus proving in- 
conlestihly the identity of both : they 
also^ correspond in the breadth, height, 
and general outline and measurement s 
of the forehead, allowing about three- 
sixteenths of an inch for the thickness 
of the integuments. l*ostoriorly, how'- 
cver, tlio bust and skull do not corn^s- 
pond ; nevertheless this fact does not 
in any way militate against our argument, 
but rather tends t o st rengt hen it , for upon 
a careful examination of the bust, it is 
at onee manilest that all the posterior 
part is fictitious, and evidently finished 
out, and modelled in clay, and afterwards 
the plaster rasped down acconHiiglo the 
eye of the artist, as m.iy he seen in the 
annexed engraving. It was made in 
two parts, and the dilVerence in surface 
between the hinder part and the smooth, 
polislu'd, anterior yiortion, at once 
.stainfv< it as fictitious. There is no 
oar upon the left sub’, and that upon 
the right was evidently taken oft* the 
body separately, and afterwards fitted 
into the bust, ’fhat it was a cast from 
the car of Swift, the reader has only to 


• “ In Nicholl’s odi|.ion of Sheridan’s Life and AVritings of Swift, we find a full- 
face portrait of the Dean, said to have been taken the night after his death. It was 
this, perhaps, led Sir Walter into the error we have alluded to. Mr. M. Mason 
supposed, but without adducing any evidence to support his assertion, that the en- 
graving in Sheridan’s I/de of Swift w'ns taken iioin this bust. Wo arc* inclined to 
believe Mr. NLchoirs statement that the engra\ing was made from a picture taken 
after death.” 

+ “ We are indebted to Mr. Ball, the able director of the museum of the Univer- 
sity, for permission to publish this drawing which was made by Mr. G. Du Noycr, 
and cut by Mr. Hanlon.” 

X “ The original mask remained in the Museum, T.C.D., till within a few years 
ago, when it was accidentally destroyed.” 
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look at Lord Orrery’s portrait, or any for Swift's ear was of a very peculiar 
of the bust s of the Dean, to be convincecf, formation. 



“This bust, like the skull, is quite 
( (lentulous , the nose slightly turned 
to the lelt side, and the hft etic much 
less lull and prominent than the ri|>ht : 
in f«u*t it is comparatively sunken and 
( oUapstd the orbit. It is \iiell 

known that Swift had i^inarkably larj^e, 
lull, and prominent blue oyts. We 
Ilia}, perhaps, account for the hinder 
portion of the bust beiiif* con'^tructed in 
the maniK r I haie d(*scrdied, diy the 
fact of the Dean having; a (piaiitity ot 
loiur, white hair on the back ot his head, 
which his attendants would not permit 
to be cither removed or injured by tak- 
iu^j the moulil.” — pp. G3-()7. 

AV’^c find Mr. Wilde expressing sur- 
prise “ that Swift did not become de- 
ranged ye.iis ])revi(>iisly. . . . But 

that Swift was either mad in middle 
life, or mad or imbecile in late years, 
as tried and K sted by the mi'aning ami 
definition of these terms, as laid down 
by th(* most esteemed authors, has not 
been pro\cd.” In all this we differ 
from Mr. Wilde. AVo think it would 
be difficult to frame any definition of 
insanity which would exclude such a 


ease as Swift’s, The mere fact of the 
lofjical powers still existing in nnini- 
pahed vigour, is little to the jmrpose ; 
for we aie not (piite huie that om‘ of 
the characteristics of insanity is not 
the self willed and disputative temper 
that disri‘gards every eonsideration of 
lime, and place, and eiieuiiistanee. 
AV^hen there is conduct such as Swift s, 
and with it organic di^easi' of the brain, 
we think it approaches to eerlainly 
that the two are eonnecti‘d ; and from 
a very early period, w(‘ think Swift 
had ground enough to ni edict, ns ho 
did pi edict, the molanehol} termination 
of a disease which wc eaiinot call by 
any other name than that of insanit}. 
This is, however, after all, a moi’o 
question of words. AVc agiee in Mr. 
Wilde’s lie ription of Swift’s ease, and 
if the existence of some morbid delu- 
sion, iiTcsistibly ovei bearing reason, 
be neecswiry to constitute the notion of 
insanity, wi* do not think that an} such 
delusion existed. 

Mr. AVilde tells us that there is n 
general belief that Swift was t he first 
patient in his own hospital^ “al- 
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thoiigli,” as Ik* mlds, was not 
orectcd for sovpial \cars aftor In’s 
death.” Mr. Wilde riders this ])oi)uliir 
belief to a careless expression ol* Lord 
Orrery’s. Speaking of Swift’s s(ute 
after 1742, he says — “Hit. rage in- 
creased absolutely to a degree of mad- 
ness ; in this miserable state, ho seemed 
to be appointed as the first proper in- 
habitant of hisowii liosj)ital, osj)eeiany 
as fiom an outrageous lunati(‘ he sank 
afterwards into a (|uiet speeehless idiot, 
and dragged out the remainder of his 
life in that helpless situation.” 

We think the fact of Swift’s marriage 
with Stella has been too easily believed. 
]t was first published by l^ord Orrery, 
many years after Swift's death. The 
evidence on which the report rests 
has been i*xamiiied by Mr. JMason in 
lii.s “History of St. J^itriek’.s,” and 
we cannot but agii'c in his conclusion 
that the balance of probabilities is 
great l\ against any ceremony of mar- 
riage* having ever taken place. Mr. 
AVilde beli<*vcb the fact of a mar- 
riage*, and that on the da} of its ce*h*- 
bration it was e*onimunie‘ate’cl to Swift 
that both he and Stella weie childivn 
of Sir Willuin 'fe*m])le*. 'fhe e'ircum. 
stances oJ’ Swift’s birth render the 
iiittt of his be*ing 'renifde s son iin. 
l>ossible ;* and if llmre were* any e>bje*cl 
in examining the* e*viele*nc(* as to .Stella, 
when the* e*asc as to Swill is dispoMd 
of, as to her too it is, above m<*aMire*, 
unlikely. .She anel Ikt meitlmr were 
both brought frenn Lady (iillarers 
liouse* t(j ’LVniple*’s, and Sl(‘lla was 
edueateel under Laely 'I’emple’s cave — 
a f.K't in itsedf, pen'haps, not ineem- 
sisteiit with the sup[)e)sition whie*liMr. 
Wihle cemnliMumces ; but assmeslly 
her mother, wi'i-e* the* stov} eif he*r 
bedng Te*mj>le’‘. mistre*ss true*, wemlel 
not be alhme'd to reside* in the* same 
house with Lady Temide in an} e*apa- 
city whate\cr. We* think if there was 
any elce*i>e*r lU) sle'iy in Sw ift’s not mar- 
r}ingthim the* absorbing i)assie»n ed’s,i\ - 
ing mom*}, ami the Icar of the expense's 
that marriage would , bring with it, it 
most ]jr()bably was his e'onseiousiu'ss, of 
lurking insanit}, wliie*h he fe’,m*el to 
transmit to e*hilelre‘n. His uncle*, <b)d- 
win Swift, hail died in a slate* not M*jy 
dilferent from that in whie*h the* last 


yi'ars of Swift’s life were passed ; and 
as Mr. Mason reasonably suggests. 
Swift might have known in his family 
other instances of the same malady, 
of which we have now no receird. 

An inte»resling de>euiiu*nt, for the* 
first lime published in Mr. A\'ihle’s 
hoe>k, is Stedlii’s will. Jt is in her 
maiden name — on oiir theory', she* had 
no e)tlie*r — l)iit this incident has been 
laid liedd of by Swift’s bie)graplu*rs as 
a ])reK)f that she felt imjiatieutly tei- 
wuirels hifn. .So far fnmi this, we agree 
wdthMr. Wilde that the* will must have 
be*eMi drawn up hy Swift himself, eu* 
umler his immediate directions. In 
hotli Swift’s will and hers, certain of the* 
be*<piests are given emly eiuring llic e*on- 
tiiiuaiice e)f the jiresent Eslalilished 
Epise*opaI (’hureh as the national reli- 
giem oJ' llic kingdom. 'Fliis alone* 
would, as Mr. AVilde says, pe)int to 
erne aiithen’ e)f both wills. 

It is quite impossible* in a neitie'c of 
this kind to bring feu-w^aid all lhal is 
new iji Mr. \Vil(li‘’h remarkable book. 
A \ery' inte‘resting j)ait of it is his cri- 
ticism on the* poitiails e>fS((*lla. '^Fhe 
pieinre* in Mr. Lerwick’s jiosscssion, 
whiedj Se‘ott believed to be geiiiiine, is 
disprened by its liiiving blown, not 
blae‘k hair. ISIr. A\ ildc himse*lf give's 
u^ twe», which have not be*e‘n belore 
e*ngr;u'ed — one a me‘dallion jiainled on 
one* of till* walls at Dclvilh* — ])(*Ian\ ’s 
resieie*nce — which tradilion calls a 
jiortrail of. Stella; ane»lhcr — and this 
manifcsily the jiicluic of a very beau- 
tiful woman — engraved as the fronlis- 
]n(*ee lo Mr. ^Y,ild(*’s book, answirs 
every ileM'iiptioii of. Stella, and is e on- 
tirmeel (as far as there* can be*eonflriiia- 
tion of such a kind) li} llie skull ul‘ 
•Sledla, f'ls e.\hibite*d in I8;k>. It was 
in the* ])osses^ion of thi* Forels eif 
AVoe>d]>ai k, where* Stella hael been 
some months in I72»‘b “ vvlmre,” sa}s 
Mr. \\ ilde , “ it was jirejbably painted.” 

“ It r< maineel, along with an original 
jiictiire ot Swift, at Weioeljiark for many 
yiais, with an mil roke'U tbre*ad of tra 
elitieni attacln d lo it, till it e‘ame, with 
the jiropi rty anel e'tfeets e)f the Ford fa- 
mily, into the possession ol the Pre'ston 
l.nnilv. It now belongs lo Mr. J*restoii 
ot liell niter, threnigh whose kindness 
we have been pe'rinitted to emgraveit. 


* “ Swift’s jiart'iits resided in lre*1aml from before IfMJ.'j until his birth in Iti(i7 ; 
ami Temple* was residing as ambassador in Holland, from April, JOtiO, to January, 
imr^Scufg. 
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The hair is jet black, the eyes dark to 
match, the forehead hip^h and expansive, 
the nose rather prominent, and the fea- 
t iires fjencrally regular and well-marked. 
Notwithstanding that it has not been 
highly worked by tho artist, there is a 
‘ pale east of thought’ and an indcscriba> 
>)lo expression about this picture, which 
heighten the interest its historic recql- 
loctions awaken. She is attired in a 
}>laiu white dress, with a blue scarf ; 
and around her bust a blue ribbon, to 
which a locket appears to be attached ; 
and she wears a white and r(^fl rose. It 
is a very good full-sized oil painting, 
and matches one of the Dean, which is 
likewise preserved in the same family. 
It may have been painted by Jervas, 
who was a particular friend ol' Swift’s,” 

— p. 120. 

Mr. AVildc.'s volume closes with a 
number of political poems, some of 
lh(jm very spirited, which have been 
found in Swift’s hai¥lwriting ; but as 
among them ai'e some transcripts from 
well-known poems of others, it is im- 
possibh‘, from the singlcfti^ciimstance 
of tlu'ir being in Swift’s Irtindwriting, 
to ini’er anything as to the authorship. 
Many of them are, however, very cu- 


rious, aUii 'some of them may be, and 
probably are, Swift’s. 

To the future biographer, > of. Swift 
this vdlume will be truly 
There ianot a page of it 
supply much that is now. '^Jllr^eat 
value is, no doubt, the accurate exami- 
nation of a very singular case of dis- 
ease, exhibited with such perspicuity 
of detail, as even to be interesting to 
readers who would, in ordinary eir- 
cumstances, lay aside what would seem 
at first to be a mere professional essa^. 
But in addiflon to this its great merit, 
there is the illustration which it throws 
on every part of Swift’s life, and the 
refutation which it contains of man^ 
jiopular errors. Scott’s life of Swift » 
an exceedingly amusing romance, weav- 
ing together whatever ne found related 
of his hero by any one and evorjr one 
We, however, agree with Mr. Wdde in 
thinking Mr. Mason’s “ Life ol* Swift” 
the best that wc have. Mr. Wilde’s own 
volume in every point of view in which 
we can consider it, is a most valuable 
addition to the literature of his coun- 

4 • 
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AVTROJL OF^*OHinA AMD TUB CHlMBSB," &C. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

PLAYIVO CRirKKT ON TUB GArLKPAOR — OOVP.RNMRVT SERVANTS 1- OKIlIIinK'V TO KVOAGK IN AGHl- 
CULTUKAI. PURBUirS— APPOINTMENT OF MON-l.ROAL MEN AS lUsrUH'T JUlH.KS -OPINIONS 
THEREON— HLAVR ISLAND— DINNER AT Tllli. queen’s 110DbK-^>i. SCRIP J ION OK UUESIS ColONV 

Familiarity and manners. 

• 

“ Hemo mortulinm omnibus horts RapU." 


** The idea of men in a tropical cli- 
mate playing at cricket ; the bare idea 
causes me to dissolve. AVhat would 
become of me, were 1 to perpetrate the 
reality ?” 

Don't be so lazy, Otwyn ; you a 
soldier, and complain of fatigue ; re- 


Who is that large man, rather 
emhonpoiutf who is bowling so lustily 
and vehemently ?" 

That is A. R., the queen’s advo- 
cate ; he is a famous fellow at cricket ; 
and ill-natured folks say that In* at- 
^ tends more to that game than he does 


momber that exercise is good for the | to crown husiucbs. 
health, and if we mean to enjoy that “ 1 must confess that, at this mo- 

great earthly blessing, we must take inont, his costume is not very legal, 

some trouble to obtain and retain it." nor hts manner very sedate ; no 

** All very true, Whalmer, I am a Waistcoat, jacket, or braces, a hroad- 

soldier, but my business is to /stand the ^ brimmed pith hat, covered with white 
lire of halls from guns, ])ot to run cotton, and he if hitching up his 
after them on a cricket-gr4)itnd ; or to trowsers every insfant, to prevent 
stopn batteries, if requjr^ but not their falling quite down ; that is not 
necessarily to be a butter, it is my duly ' very dignilied — ah ! hut there gleamed 
to attend to a soldier’s worl^ I am » forth the lawyer’s spirit, Dili you see 
hound to endure fatigue, ful- < the advantage ''be emleavoured to take 

filinent of iny duty, and to •v^ld a , of the batter ?" 

Hword ; but )t is neither dulby, nor ** No, I did not observe ; hut as the 

pleasure, to scainpdl^ from wicket to batter is .1. S., the merchant, who is a 

wicket with an uiiwieJay weapon in my ' knowing one himself, they are very 
grasp, which is denominated a cricket- |/uirly matched ; so with them it is re- 
bat ; and if healj^ be oAly obtainable * gularly diamond cut diamond " 


and retainable tlt^ough these violent^ 
measures, in my humble estimation tke 
remedy is worse than the disease. 

" Bad logic, Otwyn ; however, Idttis 
go a little nearer to the player^. 1 
.see Digliton on the ground ; we will , 
join him, and he will tell us j^o the 
players are. How are you, Digliton ? 

1 want you to tell me the names of the 
players. Otwyn is in a stale of ex- 
citement at the idea of ,men playing at 
cricket out here.” j 

“No wondiorsit really appears af 
monomania in those who consent to 
perform such an operation, with the 
thermometer at eighty-eight." 

** That’s right, Dightoii, 1 am glad 
that you coincide with me ; the cor- 
poreal exertion required to play cricket 
is great at all times^ but out here it 
would be, to me, unbearable." 


With w'hat force the ball has 
struck that man — he seems hurt, 1 
fear — wljo is he?" 

“ Tliat is the manager of the bank, 
a decent soi t of a fellow enough, and 
a very good cricketer, 1 don’t think 
he can be much hurt, though, as he 
continues his game." 

“ 1 urn glail of it ; but what plea- 
sure can you two fellows take in look- 
ing at men tearing about, streaming 
with perspiration, after a ball. For 
my part, 1 think tViose mad who volun- 
tarily undergo such exertion, and 
those next mad whd stand to look at 
them.” 

“If you wish it, Otwyn, we will 
take a stroll — shaU^we ? for I confess 
that 1 begin to weary of gazing at 
their energetic movements." 

Ila, my boy, if you tire of doing 
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the looking-on part of the affair, why 
should you have bullied me for de- 
clining to perform the operative. I 
say those men ought to be pronounced 
non compos mentis, incapable of ma- 
naging their own affairs ; their pro- 
perty should bo inado over to the non- 
cricketing portion of the community, 
and they should be placed in a lunatic 
asylum for the remainder of their 
natural lives, the inmates of which 
asylum should be supported by volun- 
tary contributions.*’ ^ 

“ You are very hard upon them, 
Otwyn, but in my humble opinion the 
only objection to be urged against the 
cricketing is, that it is played upon the 
racc-course in public, and it does not 
seem very consistent for the Queen’s 
advocate to be doing his best in court 
at four o'clock to hung a man, and to 
be playing cricket at five o’clock, be- 
fore the greater part of the population 
of Colombo ; it derogates from his 
position to be seen playing like an 
overgrown boy. Cricketing is a manly ' 
game, and very conducive to hciffth, 
iind no objection could exist, if the ; 
game were indulged in on their own 
premises ; and us A. B., J. S., and 
several other members of the cricket 
club, have large compounds belonging^ 
to their houses, they might play there 
for ever and a day, without drawing ; 
upon themselves unpleasant animad- v 
versions.” 

‘‘ 1 admit the objection you urge is, 
in the main, a correct one, and cricket * 
had better be played in their own 
grounds, if it he necessary to be played 
for the sake of health • but a man 
needs some relaxation, after being in 
a crowded, heated court all day, and 
the mind naturally endeavourj^ to, 
shake off that which has occupied and 
wearied the mental powers. We are 
so constituted, that wc seek in a novel 
course of excitement rest from the 
preceding ; for, as all thinking men 
allow, change of employment is rest.” 

“ Agreed ; only let the relaxation 
be in conformity with a man’s age and 
position in society ; and though lotus 
mtindus agit Imtnomm, I do not like 
to witness the cliiwacters, assumed by 
the actors in life's drama, unduly ^sus- 
tained.” ^ 

*‘You arc very right, Digh ton,” said ^ 
Otwyn ; “ but Vvhat I complain of oiit 
here is, that few appear to know their 
real position, for the most of them 


want to play the principal parts, whilst 
those who have a right to these cha- 
racters, by some strange caprice, will 
place themselves upon a level with the 
subordinate personators.’* 

“ I believe, Otwyn, from what I 
have heard, that in all colonics the 
same faults will be found to exist— 
namely, too close an amalgamation of 
the different grades of society, and 
this proves most distasteful to men of 
education and refined habits.” 

I cannot tell what it may he in 
other colonies, but all I know is, that 
here it is unpalatable enough to me. 
Take, for instance, my regiment, the 
Ceylon Rifles. Some of the fellows 
are half-castes, nearly as dingy as 
that croaking crow, who call them- 
selves Dutch and Portuguese descend- 
ants, are brother-officers of mine, and 
these fellows give themselves airs of 
importance, as they are my senior 
officers, try to assume and presume 
over me, as their junior and inferior 
officer. These animals, who have 
never been out of the island, are half 
educated men, ^ith most contracted 
ideas. What congeniality can subsist- 
between them and myself ? None in 
the world. 1 do not mean to assert 
that there are tfio educated, gernle-* 
manly men in the reginu‘nt ; there 
are many, but they are Englishmen. 
Mind, 1 speak of the Burghers or half- 
castes, Dutch and Portuguese descend- 
ants, as they call themselves. I shouM 
like you, Whalmer, to see Vander- 
strutz swaggering about. Don’t ytui 
remember the old Burgher at Galle, 
who shaved so close in changing the 
sovereigns? Well, Captain Vander- 
strutz is his son. la he not grand ? 
It is perfectly ridiculous to see this 
hectoring, broad-shouldered, stuffed 
brute, swaggering about, talking of 
being in the Queen’s service, &c. ; 
and remember that he is the sou of the 
man who changed our gold at Galle, 
and who will retail out two yards of 
calico, or a bottle of beer ; but this 
fellow is iny senior brother-officer, 
whom I must obey, and to a certain 
extent associate with. 1 am so dis- 
gusted with the whole thing, that 1 
have written to my father to see if 
some exchange can be effected, and 
fl have no doubt, with his interest, 
lit will be arranged ; at all events, if 
I this arrangement cannot be elfected, 1 
thave made up my mind to send in my 
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papers, and return home, as I would 
rather sweep the streets in Etigland 
than be under the control of*, or bo 
compelled to associate with, these 
Burghers.” 

** [ feared, Otwyn, that you would 
not like a colonial regiment for many 
reasons ; hut your father will he able 
to effect some arrangement as to an 
exchange. I believe none of us like, 
or are calculated for, a colony ; never- 
theless, 1 must stop and work my way 
up ; but had 1 know'n, before leaving 
England, what a colony was, nothing 
could have induced me to enter one ; 
hut as 1 am here, here I must remain. 
Dighton and Tom are the best off* — 
one is a merchant, the other meaning 
to turn coffee or sugar planter ; con- 
sequently they are their own masters, 
and independent.” 

That’s true, Whalmer, hut even 
to a merchant a colony is not always 
agreeable. The mode of .doing busi- 
ness is quite different from the method 
adopted at home ; there is less honesty 
of purpose evinced from one to the 
other, or, as a lawyer would say, a 
good deal of sharp practice going on. 
Then look at many of the mere adven- 
turers who have come out here, got 
.goods consigned to them, term them- 
selves merchants, tanS consider them- 
selves upon an equality with the oldest 
and most respectable firms. No, no ; 
I, as an English merchant, and honor- 
able, straightforward man, state dis- 
tinctly, that a colony is a very plea- 
sant resilience for upstart trader ; 
but to the merchant, who takes his 
own position in the mother country, as 
a gentleman and honorable man, it is 
not a peculiarly agreeable place of 
abode.” 

We'liave tbc opinions of a mili- 
tary man, civil servant, and merchant 
— what says the agriculturist?” 

“ That you all know I aliominatc 
the place, and 1 have some doubts 
about settling here, more particularly 
since I find that land is put up at one 
pound per acre ; and wheft an estate 
can be formed where there is a faci- 
lity for land or water carriage, they 
tell me it will fetch a much higher 
•price even than that.” 

“ The time to have bought land was 
when it w-as sold at five shillings per 
acre, before this governor’s time. Did 
not the government servants enrich 
themselves by buying the land, and 


fq^ming estates? My partner told 

that these gentry used to agree 
amongst themselves not to give a 
higher price, or bid against each other. 
There was some gross jobbing before 
Sir Colin Canapbell’s time ; the go- 
vernment people used to neglect the 
crown business, for which they were 
handsomely paid, to attend to their 
estates? Then a bother used to arise 
for the ready to work the estates with, 
and these gentry were compelled to 
borrow money at a high rate of inte- 
rest, gMng a mortgage on the pro- 
perty. Perhaps the estate did not 
turn out well under their inanageineiit, 
the interest of the borrowed money 
could not be paid, the mortgage would 
be foreclosed, and the estate would 
pass into the merchant’s hands, under 
whose judicious direction it would be- 
come most lucrative.” 

But this governor very jiroperly 
has caused all this to be done away 
with, as the government employes are 
forbidden to engage in agricultural 
! jmicuits, and are required to devote 
their whole time to the duties of their 
several offices. Although I regret, 
for your sake, Tom, that land cannot 
; be purchased at five shillings per acre, 
’{1 think the governor is to be com- 
mended for setting a high price upon 
.crown lands. Jn ract, thi.s colony has 
I now, a surplus revenue; and when 
j Sir Colin Campbell came hero, he 
found it a burthen to the mother 
|9(yUTitry.” 

My partner has mentioned to me 
; the determined resistance which every. 

' melt^^r of the colonial government 
' herfe offered to the governor, in carry- 
■' ing out and enforcing the requisite 
. reformation necessary for the well- 
^ doiif^ of the colony, as the civil ser- 
vants compelled eithtu’ to give up 
their appointments, or their estates ; and 
if they retained the former, they were 
■ obliged to do the work attached to each 
I peculiar office. This did not suit these 
i gentlemen, and Sir Colin was abused 
I through thick and thpi ; but as the 
government supported the go- 
vernor’s views, these gentlemen were 
eventually necessitated to knock under, 

sing small.” 

Quite right that they should be 
* compelled to do the work they are 
paid for ; but there is one reform I 
( am absolutely astonished that Sir (Jolin 
Campbell has Qot wrought, namely. 
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the appointment of l^al men to the 
l)(*nclies of district courts and courts 
of requests : this is a crying evil, and 
ought to be remedied/’ 

“ Indeed this is very bad ; and suit- 
ors suffer severely from men holding 
these appointments who have not made 
the law their study or profession. 
When this objection has been urged, 
tlio reply has been, that if suitors are 
dissatisfied with the decision of these 
judges, they have the power to appeal 
to the supreme court, wbich.consists 
of the chief justice and two puisne 
judges, who are legal men. But then 
the unnecessary delay and expense en- 
tailed by this mode of jiroccdurc is 
very great, which many of the suitors 
are totally unable to incur, and are, 
therefore, compelled to abide by the 
decision of a judge who knows nothing 
either (»f Jaw or equity.” 

“ 'riiese are the mr>st outrageous 
apjjointments that ever were heard of. 
iSurely, when* the intei’csts of the com- 
munity a^’e concerned, and so larj^ an 
amount of property is at stake, it 
should be the care of the government 
to appoint none hut eflicient legal men. 
Many, very many, barristers of talent 
and long ataiiding, both at the equity 
and commondaw bars in England, 
W'ould he glad to accept these district 
judgoshij)S ; for the ju-ofession is over- 
stf)eked at home, and would hear thin- 
ning. Thus the mother country, as 
well as 11 k‘ colony, would he benefited 
by the appointment of men educated 
for the legal ]»rofession ; for, as Lord 
Brougham most jii>tly remarked, the 
])racljee of the bar, lo^ht* many, <ioes 
not oiler the riches of (Ldeonda, so 
as to induce talented, <|ualified men to 
ri'fuse employment under the c»^own, 
for the uncertjiin practice of the bar, 
where few only obtain great practice 
or fame.” 

“ Tliero arc more than two thou- 
sand barristers in England — how few 
of their names are ever before the 
public ; and many men of brilliant 
Jiiinds, who are well versed in the in- 
tricacies of their profession, never have 
an opportunity of disj)layiiig their ta- 
lents, knowledge, or eloquence, in a 
court. It is clear that no barrister 
can hope to succeed in his profession 
unless he has good connexion with so- 
licitors. TJjc solicitor can gut employ- 
ment without th(? barrister; hut the 
latter requires the intervention of the 


solicitors before be can bold a brief, 
or draw a ))1eading ; and with the 
usual inconsistency of human affairs, 
it is considered infra dig, for a barris- 
ter to- court a solicitor, or ask for 
business; in fact be wonhl bo cut by 
bis brethren were he to seek employ- 
ment from the class of men upon whom 
he is dependent. 1 speak thus feel- 
ingly,” said Whalmer, “ having a bro- 
ther fit the equity bar, as clever a fel- 
low as ever put on v\ig and gown ; hut 
who never has held, and, 1 fear, never 
will hold, a brief, solely because he has 
no solicitor who will give him an op- 
portunity of showing to the world 
what he can do.” 

“ But surely, Dighton, there must 
be some English l)arTistcr, or lt*gal 
man, on the district benches.” 

Out of thirty-four district courts 
and courts of request, two only have 
h-gal men, Europeans, on their benches 
(one is a barrister, and the other a 
writer to the signet), five of the i)ther 
benches are filled by men who have re- 
ceived a legal education in the island, 
and several of these are half-castes, or 
Burghers, whilst the remaining courts 
have judges who never ojiened a law 
l)ook until they had these a])poiiit- 
inents; conseqiji*ntly, they arc totally* 
unfitted for their position ; find I hi*- 
'lieve the information that I have oh- 
tiiinetl on this subject to be as acc’urat(5 
as it can be, wln-re changes fire con- 
stantly tfiking [)lfrce, Tlur most efli.- 
cient ilisirict judge has lx*en Robert 
Langslow, a member of the common- 
klaw bar, who was sent out after the 
inhabitants ha<l petitioned the homo 
gtivernment that a legal man might he 
appointed to the district court of (’o- 
louibo. Langslow performed his duty 
unilinchingly and Midiilously, and ad- 
ministered the hiw to th(‘ satisfaction 
both of Europeans and natives. Some- 
how or other he incurred the displea- 
sure of members of tin- (iolonial go- 
vernment, and Langslow w'as eliarged 
w ith slowness in the administration of 
justice, want of 'powtrol of temper, and 
several other minor puerile inisdenu'a- 
nors, ami he wa.?> suspendt-d from the 
duties of his office, ami ev<-ntually dis- 
iiiis.seil the government service, al- 
thongh English merchants of liigh 
standing in the colony, who had been 
suitors in his court, and numberless 
natives, statbd their entire satisfaction 
at the mode in which Langslow had ad- 
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ministered the law^ and that they had 
never seen any undue exhibition of 
temper on the bench, and petitioned 
that he might be reinstated in his office. 
Langslow returned to England to seek 
redress at the hands of the home go- 
verpment, but after lengthened delays, 
in the teeth of satisfactory evidence as 
to his capability and control of temper, 
the dismissal was confirmed, and Ro- 
bert Langslow, no longer a young 
man, had to seek to regain his connex- 
ion and practice, which he hati given 
up for this appointment. It is no easy 
tusk for a man to begin the world on 
the’ wrong side of forty — more parti- 
cularly with energy and spirit crushed 
by disappointment.’* 

“ Poor fellow,*' said Otwyn, “ I 
feel for him acutely, but I know too 
well that it is generally futile to at- 
temj)t to get reinstated in an ofTice by 
the home government, after a colonial 
one has dismissed a party, for the 
Home Government feel bound, if pos- 
sibli*, to support the acts of the colo- 
nial government. Hujtne, the chief- 
justice of Hong-Kung, is a rare and 
fortunate exception. The governor 
suspended him — Hulme came home, 
sought, and obtained redress, by being 
reinstated in his offioh. This was a 
fortunate thing both for him and tho 
colony, for a better judge and more 
humane man never sat upon a bench." 

1 don’t like all tliis party spirit, or 
living among such a set ; let’s change 
the conversation ; and, Dighton, ns 
you seem to know everything, can you 
tell me why this is called Slave is- 
land?” 

“ When the Dutch had, possession 
of the island, the slaves belonging to 
the government used to reside hero, a 
certain^ space being enclosed, round 
which their huts were built, and this 
was surrounded by a high wall, the 
gates of which were locked on the 
slaves at night." 

**Did they make slaves of the natives 
of Ceylon 

“ Yes, of m|tny‘ belonging to the 
lower castes — then they also imported 
them — and that is how you find so 
•many descendants of the Caffres and 
other nations in the island. We for- 
bade the importation of slaves in 1799; 
the year after, we declared Ceylon a 
king’s colony, and some years after, 
slavery was abolished throughout the 
islaud/’ 


Thank you, Dighton ; you have 
acquired a great deal of information 
since you came here, and impart it 
most readily ; but as we have to be at 
the Queen’s House by half-past seven 
o’clock, it is time to return home, and 
make ready 'our august persons.”* 

" It is hardly w'orth while to expend 
our breath in saying good-bye, as we 
shall so soon see each other again." 

“ Cuine, Gus, let you and I toddle 
this way, while Digliton and Otwyn 
walk the‘*other.’’ 

Half- past seven arrived, and with it 
many uf the invited, to the Queen’s 
House at Colombo ; while some who 
thought to prove their rigbc^O 
considered ultra fashionable — th^ cer- 
tainly were extremely impertinent — 
dill not arrive until nearly eight 
o’clock. The governor entered the 
drawing- loom of the (Queen’s House 
exactly at half past seven o’clock, and 
ought to have found the whole of the 
gui‘sts assetiihled. aids-de-camp 

had been doing tlie honours before Sir 
Colin Cain[)hell entered the room, and 
were talking to various groups dis- 
persed about the room and verandah, 
which consisted of military men in uni- 
form, civilians, and merchants, in the 
ordinary dinner dress of Europeans. 
The ladies present were tlie wives of 
the various gentlemen, and the toilettes 
of these fair dames were neither 
particularly fashionable nor fraivhe ; 
all their dresses had a colony look. 
Their hair was badly arranged, and 
those who wore caps or turbans looked 
as if they had/;aken a siesta in them, 
as they appeared crushed and chiffonc. 
In short, the women did not look 
either well dressed or elegant, and 
their tappearance did not accord with 
the spacious, brilliantly-lighted rooms, 
or to the gay uniforms of the military 
men. The governor was in the full- 
dress uniform of a general officer, 
wearing several orders and medals, 
and was a remarkably handsome man, 
between sixty and seventy years of 
age, well-built, but not tall, with hair 
comjiletely silvered by the hand of 
time, and his bearing w'as that of a 
perfect gentleman and soldier : his 
keen piercing eye glanced round the 
room, as he bowed to the ladies, and, 
addressing ^one of his aids-de-camp, 
inquired if the whole party had arrived. 
Being answered in the negative, a 
slight shade of dissatisfaction passed 
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^cr his brow, and he seated himse^ 
group of ladies, and cntereS 
I {nto convorsation with thi^m. Our 
quartette were htanding talking to an 
aid-de-camp, when Whalmer said-^ 

“ It seems to me rather cool for 
folks to keep the governor waiting 
for his dinner.” 

Nothing, when you are used to it 
out here ; sometimes they neither come 
nor send an apology, but constantly 
the last guest will not arrive before 
eight o’clock.” 

** By Jupiter!” said Atkiqs, *'if 1 
were governor, they should go without 
their dinner — at all events, by not get- 
ting it here, for not one moment would 
I wait after half-past seven : it is ab- 
solutely impertinent to be after time.” 

Who i|i that pretty little woman 
the governor is now talking to ?” 

“ That is Mrs. (k)dd ; she is that 
surly-looking fellow’s wife: he is a 
member of council.” 

“ And a brother merchant of mine,” 
said Dighton ; he came out here as 
an understrapper, or clerk, to the firm 
of which he is now the head — ftiade 
himself useful — they raised his salary 
—partners died — he was taken into 
the firm as junior — the senior partners 
one by one dropped off|,and he has 
stypped into thoi!* shoes.” 

These are the chaps a colony 
suits. But I suppose all the guests arc 
arrived, as the governor is giving his 
arm to Mrs. Codd, to lead her down 
to dinner. There are several military 
men here, surely their wives take pre- 
cedence of a merchant’s.” 

Not if heJf a member of council ; 
there stands i^eutenaift-ooloners w'ife, 
hut she must follow in Mrs. Codd’s 
steps.” 

** Rather calling that, I should ^hink, 
to both th^icutonant-coloiiel and his 
lady.” • 

Indeed it is ; but military men, 
and government servants, lose rank 
strangely in a colony, unless they 
are on the staff, or A.D.C.'s. Would 
you believe that I have heard of a mer- 
chant who said publicly that we fellows 
at seven-and-sixpence per diem were 
merely sent out here to protect them ? 
Let us follow^, now ; there are no ladies 
for us to take down, so we will sit to- 
other at the bottom of the table, 
ust observe how awkwardly Mrs. Codd 
seats herself ; she docs not conduct her- 
self as if she had been accustomed to 


good society ; neither bos she. Her fa- 
ther was a captain of a vessel, of about 
6ne hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
tons, that came out here with some 
goiuls consigned to Codd and Craig ; 
and 1 suppose the skipper thought that 
as he had a large family he would try 
to get one daughter off his hands at 
all events, and so he brings this Mrs. 
Codd, then Mary Burns, with him. 
Codd saw her, took a fancy to her 
pretty pink-and-whitc doll’s face, of- 
fered himself, and, 1 need hardly say, 
was most readily uccej)ted, both by fa- 
ther and daughter, who had never 
dreamed of so good a match fulling in 
their way ; and, behold, Mary Burns, 
who never expected to be mistress of 
more than one dirty drab of all works, 
now, as Mrs. Codd, has twenty ser- 
vants at her beck and call, carriages, 
saddle-horses, ike., and,>wluit is most 
gratifying to her feminine vanity, and 
most galling to the women, who would 
not condescend to visit in tbo same 
|iouse she did in England, takes pro- 
pedenco of most of the ladies out here, 
jis she is Mrs. Member of (kmncil.” 

Now began the cla'tter ,of kpives and 
forks, and the innumerable reinarks 
invariably heard at a dinner: ‘‘Let me 
advise you to try 4;hiB, it h ver^ good” 
i,— “ A glass o^wine; champagne or 
hock” — “ Thank you, I will take beer 
to your champagne” — “ Did you get 
your letters by the last mails” — “ Bad 
news, Ceylon coffee is falling — sugar 
is going down — some one in the house 
ought to take it up — slave-grown su- 
gar should not be admitted ; it is very 
prejudicial to our colonies,” utuI bueh 
like ; and as this sort of e-jjiiversation 
Would not interest any one, save resi- 
(^ents in a colony, where the principal 
pics of conversation were the arrival 
mails, prices of sugar and coffee, 
'fo will just glance round the room. 
The dining-room is exceedingly largo, 
but the length is disproportionate to 
the width ; punkahs, nearly the wliule 
length of the room, are suspended from 
the ceiling; and as we have a vivid 
recollection of tl\^ astonishment with 
which we gazed on these singular ma- 
ohines, uewil! describe what a punkah is 
fike. In the first place, a frame of wood, 
considerably longer than wide, is co- 
vered with white calico, to the bottom 
of which is attached a deep frill, fiuunce, 
wo believe, is the correct feminine 
term ; this is suspended from the ceiling 
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by strong ropes, while to" the centre of 
the punkah is attached a very long 
rope^ passing through a pulley, which 
is pulled by a man statiohed outside 
the dining>room, by which means the 
punkah is kept in constant motion. 
TJie utility of the fril — flounce, we stand 
corrected — is to catch the air, as the 
punkah waves to and fro, over your 
head, and very necessary and pleasant 
is the artificial breeze thus created by 
the waving of the punkah, when the 
thermometer ranges from eighty-six 
to ninety-eight. There is the slight 
drawback, that your careless servants 
are quite sure never to look at the 
ropes by which the punkah is suspended, 
to see if they are not worn by the con- 
stant friction caused by the pulling of 
the punkah. It is very, very, very hot 
indeed — you call out to the punkah 
puller — Pull the punkah strong, you 
lazy nigger” — he gives an energetic 
pull — one in right good earnest, as 
much as to say, does that please you ; 
smash — squash — down will come the 
punkah on the dinner- table, destroying 
the glass and crockery, making most 
awful uproar, and, worse than all, ut- 
terly destroying your dinner. This 
assuredly does not please you ; but 
even the downfall of a punkah causes 
different passions to take possoSssion of 
the human breast. If it takes place in 
your own domici le, you rave at your head 
servant about his carelessness, laziness, 
and stupidity — vow that you will make 
him replace all that is broken — stamp, 
fret, fume, workingyourself up into both 
fever and fury. But should this disas- 
ter occur at a friend’s house, you view 
it with almost stoical indifference and 
tranquillity, the equanimity of your 
temper is not in the least degree ruf- 
fled ; quietly rising from the ta!»le, 
taking your serviette to wipe off vour 
waistcoat the contents of the curry- 
dish, which, with some ehicKen colel- 
ettes, and a claret-jug, have been de- 
posited by the fall of the aforesaid 
punkah, in your lap ; you drawl forth 
with great deliberation — “ What — a — 
liorrid — bore, but dike these blacks, 
so insufferably indolent, neglecting 
their l)u^iness in every way.” Whilst 
tbe host is insanely profuse in his ajm- 
logies for the mishap, you quietly sliji 
away, and finish* your dinner, whei^e 
you can find one. But such a digres- 
sion is unpardonable, and we absolutely 
must «V0id such, as much us in our 
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power lies ; therefore, we will at once 
return to the dining-room and dinner- 
table, at tbe Queen's House, Colombo. 
The dinner-table is most brilliantly 
and profusely lighted by numberless 
wax candles (by the way, light from 
wax candles is the most becoming 
light in the world, whilst gas is alike 
destructive to the sparkling of eyes 
and jewels) ; each candle enclosed 
in a cut-glass shade, the top of each 
shade being covered wdtli a perforated 
tin, to exclude, as much as. possible, 
from thft candle, tbe draught caused 
by the punkah. On tlie table is an ex- 
ceeding handsome service of silver 
dishes, vases, ornaments, &c. A mag- 
nificent epergne is in the centre, ou 
which an inscription states that it was 
presented to Sir Colin Canij)bell by the 
inhabitants of a colony of which ho 
had been “ the beloved and respected 
governor and this is filled with 
many-colonred exotics of dazzling hue. 
The fare is fit to be served on these 
costly dishes, and nionsieur-le-chef, tlie 
governor's l*arisian artist, has comle- 
sceiKled to bestow attention in the 
preparation of various appetising vi- 
ands, spread on the table. The clatter 
of the knives and forks has ceased, and 
the dessert Is pbicod upon the table ; 
w'hat a gorgeous pine-apple ! — what de- 
licious mangoes 1 — what inagniticcnt 
bananas I — wliat luscious custard-ap- 
ples, with numerous other tropical 
fruits, are spread in trim arrfiy on the 
table, 'I’lio servants withdriiw’^, ami, 
to our surprise, scarcely a guest par- 
takes of these tcmj)ting-i(>i)king, cool- 
ing fruits — amh may wa^ ask the rea- 
son ? (’erlainly ; becai^e fruit, eaten 
in the evening is apt to cause cholera. 
We see you push y(»ur plate from you 
wdth ^avidity, on which jpu had bi- 
sected that luscious custar^ipple, and 
were preparing to devour the same 
with great gii-sto. You will not run 
any risk, will you ? (iuile right, too ; 
wait until morning, and then you may 
indulge your gourmandise w'ith impu- 
nity, But the governor speaks — 

“ Will you take any more wine, Mrs. 
Codd ?” 

** No, I’m obliged.” 

She hobs Inn* head to another lady, 
and away they walk, a.s if they were 
half-asleep, or had a pound of lead tied 
to each heel. Having reached the 
drawing-room, they whisper in couples 
or trios. Let us count them : there 
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are nine womenkind ; two are on that 
sofa, three on that couch, two standing 
talking in that corner, and the remain- 
ing two sitting close together on the 
ottoman, whispering. Each group or 
party, as they converse, look askance 
at the others, as if their conversation 
were of them, or suspected those they 
gazed at were abusitig them, which, 
(ioubtlcss, they are. Leave women 
alone for making each other uncom- 
fortable, when they choose, they give 
such spitetial glances from the corners 
of their eyes ; then you hear « horrid 
little sni^f^rr — for it cannot he digni- 
fied with the name of a laugh, or grin 
— then a sneer, as the womaji they are 
abusing looks wards them ; and, if 
she attempt to sit on the same sofa 
with them, will rise, and sail off to 
another part of the room, tossing their 
heads to exi>ress their indignant sur- 
prise at the liberty taken ; and you 
may hear, in a su])])re.ssed, snappish 
tone — “ Very od<l person, indeed 
“Do not know her;’* ‘'Not in our 
set She is not at all hicn iuise, or 
jolia,"' “ What can the men see tff ad- 
mire in her doll’s face?” Dear reader, 
were we women, wo assert that we 
would rather stand a broadside from a 
s(‘venty-four, than pass through the or- 
deal of sneers and covert ill-nature to 
which some pretty creature is subject- 
ed, by those who are older and uglier 
than herself, between the time of the 
ladies’ do])artnre from the diiiing-room, 
and the gentlemen’s arrival in the 
drawing-room. Presto! there is a 
change in the weather the moment the 
lirst creaking varnishod hoot is either 
seen or heard — the hulll*r bringing in 
coffee will sometimes cause a change — 
hut a young unmarried man’s arrival 
produces an entire convulsion oj na- 
ture. No more black looks — no wdiis- 
pering — in short, no that is 

disagrcrnble — hut smiles and cordiality 
usurp the place of black looks and 
sarcastic sniggers. 

'J’he change we have described w^as 
wrought, in a very modified degree, 
by the arrival of the governor from 
the dinner- table, who was followed by 
those mankind who had iml^ilK'd a suf- 
ficient quantity of wine, ('offee and 
tea were now handed round, and the 
ladies began conversing with less spite 
and venom, as the men came and joined 
in their conversation. An A.D.C. 
went across the verandah, and spoke to 


Wbalmer, who immediately walked to 
where the governor was seated. 

“ Young Otwyn has been tolling 
me, Mr. ’VVhalmer, that Captain De- 
vereux, who is exjiected out with his 
regiment, is married to a cousin of 
your’s, the daughter of my old friend 
and comrade in many a hard-fought 
battle, (’olonel Whaliner; 1 shall he 
very glad to see her ; she was a most 
lovely child, and I remember well the 
grief of her mother at her father’s 
death, and the consolation little Con- 
stance was to her. It te^’ins hut yes- 
terday, but it is — yes — quite twenty 
ye.-irs ago since he died.” 

'rhe governor’s brow was thoughtful 
for a moment, as memory recalled the 
past. To all the human race, both 
high and low, the memory of the 
dead is sacred, and the inentimi of 
their name will cause a temporary 
gloom. 

“ Vos, sir, to my great surprise I 
have Iieard the Regiment is or- 

dered out here, and 1 am much ohligi*d 
to your Excellency for the kind man- 
ner in which you speak of my cousin, 
Mrs. DeviTeux ; hut 1 fear that 
will not like a residence in Ceylon, i»r 
find it agreeable.” 

“ We must try, Mr. Wbalmer, to 
make it as ngreeiltile as possible to INfrs. • 
Devereux, and I am sure that it will 
give my daughter great pleasure to 
oontrilmte, in every way to the comfort 
of my old frienil’s child.” 

“ I cannot e\[)reHs my thanks to 
your excellency for your extreme Kind- 
ness, for which I am sure both my 
cousin and Captain Devereux will he 
exceedingly i^rateful.” 

“ Mrs. Devereux w.is the loveliest 
child 1 ever saw, and Otwyn tells me 
she is as lovely a woman.” 

“Her presenialiori at court, sir, 
caused a sensation ; for even the ladies 
admitted that my eouahi was the lo\e- 
liest bride who had been ]»rescnteil 
last season.” 

“ Well, well, w'fi shall Rei‘ what our 
ladies out here will think of Mrs. 
Devereux. I hope* the ship will ar- 
rive before the birth-day hall, as I 
know' that young ladies, married or 
single, like dancing, and an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their prett y dresse^ 
and wc have not many halls out here. 

I hope that Mrs. Devereux and your- 
self will like (Jeylon ; as for her bus- 
hand, he must, for soldiers are hound 
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to like the station they are ordered to. 
Good evening, Mr. Whalmer.** 

And the governor held out his hand 
to Whalmer, who respectfully bowed, 
saying — 

« I can only again thank your ex- 
cellency for all your excessive kind- 
ness.*' 

Sir Colin Campbell then spoke tot^ 
several of the guests, and quitted the 
drawing-room at the usual hour of 
half- past ten o'clock ; when the 
guests, who had remained till that 
time, took their departure, apparently 
in a great hurry to get away, although 
not so speedy in performing this opera- 
tion as those well-bred folks who set 
all ordinary rules of society at defiance, 
by leaving the room before the gover- 
nor quitted it. 

Come, you three fellows, to my 
room,” said Otwyn to our friends, 

** and you two join us,” looking at two 
A.D.C.’s, and the party filed off to 
Otwyn’s dormitory, in the Queen's 
House. There are not six chairs, 
so some of you must sit on the couch, 
whilst, as Dickens says, 'I will make 
the bed the chair, and I will he chair- 
man.* ” 

“ You have got good quarters here, 
Ofwyn, and you have all the sea 
« breeze, that blows so^, freshly over the 
ramparts ; so your room is delight- 
fully cool.” 

Not bad, my boy ; more especially 
as Sir Colin Campbell has given me 
leave to remain as his visitor until I 
hear from my father, which is very 
kind of him, indeed.” 

“ I do not know,” said Whalmer, 

a man who, apparently, has more 
kindness of disposition than Sir Colin 
Campbell ; his appearance is so pre- 
possessing, too ; his style of conversa- 
tion — in short, he is a thorough gen- 
tleman, every inch of him — and looks 
what he has proved himself to he — a 
brave soldier — just the sort of man 
fit for a governor.” 

“ Not if you believe the local press, 
for they abuse the governor most furi- 
ously, and invectivps are lavished upon 
all his acts ; and 1 can assure you,” 
said the A.D.C., ‘^it is most painful 
to Sir Colin Campboll’s personal 
friends to hear the undeserved, inso- 
lent abuse which is lavished on his 
venerable head.** 

‘*Tho insolent rapscallions,” said 
Dighton ; if I were his son^ 1 would 


make the writers of the abuse swallow 
the effusions of their venomed pens ; 
but who minds what they say, or write 
either ? Sir Colin’s only fault is, that 
he is too kind and forbearing. To see 
the brutes here to-day ; their mode of 
addressing the governor was insolent 
in the extreme ; when speaking to him, 
never dreaming of saying sir, or your 
excellency. This familiarity is most 
unbecoming, when addressing a man 
of his rank — why his very age ought 
to ensure respect.’* 

“ I was much struck,” said Whal- 
mer, at the total absence of all 
knowledge of etiquette, or lea coiwa- 
nances do societt', displayed by fho 
guests : none rose when the governor 
entered the room — none save our 
party, and you A.D. (^’s,gave him any 
aj>peIlation when they addressed him, 
and several outraged good breeding, 
by quitting the room before Sir ('olin 
Campbell left it.” 

“Colony manners, my hoy,” said 
the A.D.C. “You are fresh; hut 
this is nothing when you are used to 
it. * The English folks in a colony 
think they have a right to be ask(Ml 
the table of the governor, and when 
in the Queen’s House, to behave as 
they choose. Many men will sit guz- 
zling, long after the governor has leit 
the dinner- table, though all will allow 
Sir Colin gives good wine, and plenty 
of it. One of us A.D.C.’s is obliged 
to remain at table as long as a guest 
thinks fit to sit. Would you believe 
it, these animals will frequently leave 
the table, .and walk out of the house, 
without going into the drawing-room 
at all.” • 

“ The ill-mannered pig.s. If I were 
governor, I would soon bring such 
folks into proper order : if they couhl 
not 'behave like gentlemen, they should 
neither sit at iny table, nor disgrace the 
Queen's House, by setting foot inside 
the door — at least as guests.” 

“ I am afraid you would be very 
unpopular as Governor Atkins ; but I 
wonder what sort of women are com- 
ing out in the Mary Bannaher ?” 

“ I know there is one most elegant, 
highly- educated woman, niy cousin, 
the wife of Captain Devereux ; and I 
should hope, for her sake, the wives of 
the officers are nice women, or a 
three months' voyage must have been 
most unpleasant to Mrs. Devereux.” 

“ Let's hope, for our own sake* 
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fhere are lots of nice women on boards 
but not all appropriated ; for I know 
two or three chaps who are on the 
look-out for a nice wife : every officer 
who has a daughter worth having is 
regularly besieged by aspirants to her 
hand, and she gets married directly ; 
if she is a nice girl, it is her own fault 
if she does not. We all run wild 
after a well-ediicated girl, for these 
colony born and bred women are not 
palatable to fellows fresh from Eng- 
land.** 

“ The women out here do ndt seem 
cither very pretty, very pleasant, or 
very intellcctufil.” 

“We have some few nice women 
out here,” said an A.D.C., “but very 
few. Let a woman be as nice a crea- 
t ure as ever was born or educated, she 
is sure to fall into the habits of the 
rest of her sex, if she be out here two 
years, and her whole day is passed 
lolling on a sofa, en dhhahille, being 
fanned by her ayah, hearing her gos- 
sip and lies ; er else in receiving or 
jifiying morning visits, when more gg>s- 
hiping ‘scandal is indulged in, or in 
reading some trashy novel. No intel- 
lectual em]iloyinent is attempted, and 
in the evening she dresses herself as 
fine as she was slatternly in the morn- 
ing, and drives round and round the 
Gallcfacc, staring at every one, more 
jiarticularly if it is a face she does not 
recognise, criticising the dresses and 
bonnets of her own sex, and wonder- 
ing how their husbands can afford to 
supply them with all this finery out of 
their pay, and feels quite sure they are 
over head and ears in <lcd^t, most con- 
siderately forgetting her own delin- 
quencies, and how she has assisted her 
husband to incur debts which preclude 
the possibility of bis returning^ to 
England. These ladies occasionally 
ride, as almost all keep their saddle 
horses. You see them lolling on one 
side in their saddles, leaning on their 
stirrups, the hand resting on the crutch 
of their saddles, listless, and appa- 
rently almost too indolent to hold the 
reins or keep their seats : add to this 
flirtation, not alw^ays of the most inno- 
cent nature, and you may form some 
idea of the life of an English, Scotch, 
or Irish woman, in a colony or 
presidency, where the assumption 
of importance by the fair sex would 
be contemptible, were it not ridicu- 
lous.’* 
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“They can’t beat the men at at* 
tempting to assume a position which 
does not belong to them ; but the pio* 
ture you draw, I believe, from the- 
little 1 have seen, to be quite a true 
one. 

“ What will Constance do. Torn# 
w'ith such women for onmpanions ? 1 

am sure that she neither couldi nor 
would, associate with such women f 
their {i^bits and ideas would l>e per- 
fectly repugnant to her, in every way. 
Is it not time for us to be wending our 
way homewards? it is nearly twelve 
o’clock. Dighton, my dear fellow, he 
sure to send me word at the Ciitchcr^ 
the moment the Mary Bannaher is 
in sight, for we must go on board 
to greet my cousin and her hus- 
band.” 

“ Rely on it, Whalmer, that I will 
let you know, and you shall have our 
boat if you like.” 

“ You are a good fellow, and I am 
much obliged to you for your kindness 
in offering the loan of your house to 
Devereux, until he can get one to suit 
him.” 

Don’t talk stuff, Whalmer, 1 shall 
be the gainer, as it will be very plea- 
sant to see a lady presiding at my 
table.” 

“ I hope Mrs. Devereux will arrive 
before the birth-day ball ; she will 
eclipse all our colonial belles — won’t 
they be envious, if she be as bandsume 
as Otwyn describes her to be ?*’ 

“ I do not know what his descrip- 
tion of her may have been ; but she 
is as clever as she is lovely, and ;is 
highly educated as she can be ; few 
women can compare, either in per- 
son or mind, with Constance Deve- 
reux.” 

And she sings and dresses so well, 
and dances so nicely, all the men ad- 
mire and like her,” said Otwyn. 

“ And the women, as a matter of 
course, hate her. How envious the 
darling creatures are of their own sex. 
We menkind ought to feci highly 
flattered, as it is pour V amour de nos 
beaux yeux, that the^ thus clapper-claw 
mentally, and occasionally physically, 
each other, for our sakes,” 

“ Come, Tom, we must go. What 
a funny fellow you are, and what 
strange words you do use. Dighton, 
don’t forget the Mary Bannaher.” 

Good night, and good night — exeunt 
omnes, 

2 £ 
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<< How shall my story open ?” is tho 
anxious inquiry of every novelist. A 
summer sunset — a winter srunn — an 
extract from a letter, announcing some 
death or marriage that varies the re- 
lations of some half dozen nieiiihers 
of one or two fimilies, of whom the 
reader as yet hnows nothing, for the 
best of all possible reasons, that they 
as yet have no existence, oxce})t as 
phantoms before the eye of the author 
— phantoms, too, whose evanescent 
being is of so very doubtful a charac- 
ter, that they are perpetually changing 
their shape and colour — mocking the 
imagination that creates thorn — fading 
away utterly into absolute nothingness, 
except when the mental eye is distinctly 
fixed on them j and yet, at times, poi- 
sessing attributes of such intense re- 
ality, as to throw into shade everything 
we class with actuahexistences. Fic- 
tion has a truth of its own, and in its 
own world a reality which must not 
be violently or rudely disturbed. It 
has privileges which even we review- 
ers must endeavour* to respect. The 
novelist, we must remember, is com- 
municating to us a secret ; ho niu'Jl 
be allowed to tell it in his own way. 
We are not to anticipate, or we are 
pretty sure to go wrong, and tlnis he 
punished for our rudeness. We aro 
not to indulge in commentary ; for he 
ht'is the right to address every person 
who would interrupt him in the lan- 
guage of a privileged person — 

“ I am a hleesc*! (Jlcndovccr, 

’Tib mine to biicak, and yours to hear.” 

This being so, how is a novelist to 
be reviewed ? Is lie to escape altoge- 
ther? — is the reviewer to be silent? 
We plainly have no right to tell his 
whole story; as plainly is it impossible 
to comment on it with any effect, ex- 
cept we suppose ft already known to 
our readers. Thus narrative and com- 
ment being, in a great metisure, ex- 
cluded, we can do little more than 
give our readers some general notion 


of the kind of enter taimiieiit which 
they are likely to meet ; and with 
which they will, almost as soon as 
these pages can meet their eye, have 
the opportunity of being supplied by 
the thousand circulating libraries of 
the empire. 

The story, of which, after all, wo 
must toll more than we could wish, is 
one of Irish life and manners ; the 
scene, for the most part, in one of the 
wildest dibtriets of the north of Ire- 
land ; in a jiart of the county of 
Donegal, in which, from accidental 
causes, with which the novelist has 
no ])roj>er concern, ("eltio manners 
and habits si ill linger. The fortunes 
of the family of an educated clergy- 
man, who has a church-living in this 
wdld and secluded rc'gion, are the suh- 
jvot of this domestic romance. His 
sister is married to the ourale; and 
lienee the title of the book. The eii- 
rato, Ilrrciflfis Wotnlward, is unclc-iii- 
law to the young Speasers^ 

Mr. Spenser, the lx iiefieed clergyman 
ofourroinancc,isanKnghshinan, vvhos(! 
life is passed among his hooks ; in liis li- 
brary arc all his enjoyments. He has 
a sickly and troublesome wife, who, as 
most of her time is passed in her hed- 
room, is more heard of than seen. Slu; 
is a second wife, with a family of young 
children, of whom, fortunately, we 
hear less than: of their nursery maids 
and governess — the latter one of the 
most important characters in the book 
— not, indeed, the heroine, yet a hero- 
ine hnleed. Tljere aro two dangliters 
and a son, the children (»f a former 
marriage ; tlie daughters marriageable, 
and the son of an age when it is tit to 
think uf sending him to college. 

The plain business, then, of the au- 
thor is to get husbands for these young 
ladies, and provide a proper education 
for thfi young gentleman. The hus- 
bands are imported from England, 
and the heir eventually of this branch 
of the Imuso of Spenser is sent to 
England for liis education. 


* “My Uncle the Curate;’' a Novel. By the Author of “The Bachelor of the 
Albany,” and “ The Falcon Family.” 3 vols, London : ('hapman and Hall. Ifill). 
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Mr. Spenser, the rector, is a Whig 
— an amiable, indolent man. His 
curate and brother-in-law is a Tory, 
somewhat of an ultra-conservative ; 
both right-minded men, attached to 
each other — their p»)litical predilec- 
tions not very strongly brought out. 
Mr. Spenser's indolence is contrasted 
with the jealous activity of the curate ; 
but its effect is cdiiefly seen in the sort 
of life which goes on within his own 
house. His sickly wih', the victim of 
self-indulgAce, is the natural prey 
of her waiting maid, and of a* young 
lady, whose ostensible position is that 
of governess to a young brood of 
Spensers, who have not yet escaped 
Irom the nursery. Her real occn])a- 
tion is that of learning all the se- 
crets of the house and the neighbour- 
hood. She is a cimiiiug, restless mis- 
chief-maker. AVith the group of 
wdiieh she is the governe‘<.s wc are 
wholly luieoncernctl, as she seems to 
he ; for they scarcely make their ap- 
pearance cm the stage at all. We 
must allow the author himself to«de- 
ticrihe the residence of the Spensers ; — 

“ 'J’lu're existed sonu* twenty years 
ago, and probably still exists, a j)ar- 
:.'»n!ige in tli(‘ county ot Donegal, and 
])Mrisli ol* l{ed(M'oss, situated elos«» to the 
uati r edge, on the shores oi’ a small hut 
heautiful arm of the sea, v^lli<ll resem- 
bled, just at that place, oiU‘ ol‘ Ihe imuiy 
iMMiiantic lakes or p(»oIs wliicli ahoimd 
in the AVel.Nh Iiigliland.'.. 'J'lie parson- 
ai’O (a eoiiirorl able house, eonlaiuing 
aceommodati'm for a large, family, hut 
with Jio great arehitecttiral j)ret(‘U‘ioTis) 
stood on tile northern side ol' tli(! <;ro('K, 
ov fiotdc (as siieli iiili'l.s* are called in 
Morn ay), so that it en j<iyed a soiillieru 
( sposun*, he^i^]e being’ very ueli sliel- 
lered oil the north and north-east by a 
lofty range of hills, whost* sloe]) rocky 
sides, strewed witli jiat^ lies of >\ild ve- 
getation (delicious lirowsing for sheep), 
j’ose like a wall over it. Jn the wester- 
ly direction, where the hills were least 
precipitous, a <*o|)so of oak and liireli 
en'pt from their base to llu* ^c•ry sum- 
mits; and towards the east, or to the 
left of the parsonage, a high point of 
rock, which stood boldly into the uater, 
was crested in a a cry imposing manner 
with a group of pines, or tr(‘es of that 
s])eiaes, whose tops were firetl at. inid- 
sumuH'i* with the sun’s beams, long lie- 
fore their golden track was ^ifible upon 
the bosom of the lak(‘. A few acres of 
green sward —the natural tin f im pro veil 
by not much manual lahoiir— lilled up 
the space hetvvccii the liousi* and the 


hoach, consisting of a narrow strip of 
saml, which, not being itself often en- 
croached on by the weaves, manifested 
equal forbearance to the lawn, which it 
seemed to skirt with silver. From tho 
front of tho parsonage tho view was ex- 
quisite, for it not only coniinaiidod tho 
loch itself, w'ith it.s pieturcsqiie banks, 
distinguishiMl by their air of idle gran- 
deur, l)ut the ailditicmal pros[)C(!t of. a 
not v<M*y distant mountain range beyond, 
one of whose numerous peaks was near- 
ly of a sugar-loaf form, and domineered 
superbly, w'itli its fine dark-blue eonc, 
over th(,‘ l(*ss ambitious parts of the 
chain.” — Vol. i. pp. 4Jk-4.“>. 

The rector, his son Sydney, and his 
daughters ArahdhiiimX JilUzabHh, sate 
enjoying the scene. An excursion to 
a n(‘ighbouring island wms planned for 
the next day. There wuis soiuething 
ominous, however, in the sunset-clouds, 
which predicted the storms that si>eiu 
lierpctually lurking to interrupt our 
best-arranged parties of pleasure. 
'Fhcrc was something, too, of the Kind 
of terror which an experieiieeil novel- 
reader is apt to feel in tho tom* in 
which it was communicated by Syilni*y 
to his sisters, that he had asked his 
friend, Mr. Dawson, to be of Ihe 
party. 'I'ho sistiTS are both distr(*ssed 
by the couimunii^ition. It, however, 
affects the second daughter, Kli/.aheth, 
who is described as a radiant brnnetto 
of eighteen, with peculiar alarm. 
While they are arranging the ])roject 
for tho next day, the proper In*ro of 
the hook makes his appearance : — 

“ lIorciilcN ^\^>lKlw^'U•d stood !-i\ feet 
tliri-e iuclieh in liis .stocking lei'l, ami ho 
was broad and brawny in proporlitm. 

. . . . 1 le had the hom stosi though 

rouglio.st set of teatures imaginahlr ; a 
face as massive ami strongly marinsl a,s 
thost* whicli seiilptors a'':agn to ri\er- 
gods, a high bald forehe.-id, Imsliy, red- 
dihli w’liiskers, ami good-humouriMl but 
powerful C‘y(‘s, o\er wliieh a p.iir of 
enormous brows beetled, with an endea- 
vour, not a.l\vays utisuecessful, tt> give 
them a ferocious aspect. 

“ Such w'jis his pprson. ffis dress 
was very nmeh in keeping with it. JIo 
Avon* a sliort f'’o;*k, or rather jacket, of 
dark-iduo cloth, not mm*h tim*r than 
fri^'ze ; it was something between a 
bailor’s jacket and a sliooting-ciiat. His 
Iroiisirs, very wide ami Aery short, 
were of strong grey jdaid, llu* i‘oarsi*st 
of (he kind lltat is culled shepherd's, 
ami his w'aisi coat was from the same 
piece; a black bilk liandkoreliief loo.sely 
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encircled his hirsute throJit ; his feet 
were furnished Av it h shoes sueii sis men 
wcsir in snipe-shooting, and his head aaas 
provided with a lovv-erowned and broad- 

Drimmod glazed hat It 

was difficult enough to Lxdieve that ht^ 
was Mr. Spenser’s hrother-in-Iaw, hut 
it will he harder still to credit what is 
equally true — ^he w'as also his curate !’* 
— Vol. i. pp. 55, 5(i. 

It will save trouble if we transcribe 
the author’s account of the young la- 
dies of the parsonage : — 

“Arabella was tall, fair-haired, with 
delieate and very handsome features; 
her figure was also very good, her car- 
riage distinguished, but haughty ; and 
the same expression, iiiivt^d an illi soiiu‘- 
thing of petulance and scorn, was visi- 
ble in her ejes and on her lips. . . . 

. . . She was a w'omaii Avitliout pas- 

sions and without a heart. Hlizabeth 
Spenser was not so tall as her sist(‘r, 
but, though younger, she was e\ e*n more 
mature in appearance; soiiieAA hat round- 
er, promising in a short tune to be a 
robust as well as a beauteous woman. 
Her hair w^as a dark brown, ami nature 
had been prodigal to 1 *'t ot that lox Ii- 
est of female ornaments. Her e}(s 
Avero diirk also, onl} more grey than 
hlaelv. Themisewas slightly acpuline; 
it made her eoiiuteiiaiK'e a (‘oinniaudiiig 
* one ; and the expn'ssbui ot her inoutl , 
l(io, A\ as a further indication ol energy 
and self-relianee. \(‘t (he best part of 
her loveliness AA as that aaIUi ANliieh Iicr 
mind irradiated her ]»erson, as the Ixmu- 
ty of a lamp is sJioami 1)n the piireliright 
H.irne within it.” — Vol. i. pp. 7d 

It is pretty plain that Elizabeth is 
the author’s favourite. 

The curate's business at tlie par- 
sonage is chietly for the purpose of 
dissuading the party from their in- 
tended water excursion. He is wea- 
ther wise. Virgil himself could not 
tell the signs of a coming storm witli 
more unerring accuracy than Hercules 
Woodward ; but never was prophet 
listened to with more of distrust and 
incredulity, than the curate was doom- 
ed to experience. The voyage was, 
however, interdicted absolutely by Mr. 
Spenser, to the great annoyance of his 
son. 

The curate returned to his own 
home. “ I trust,” said Mr. Spenser 
to himself, as he w'alked back to the 
house> “ that Lord Bonham’s friends 
are not at sea, or that they will get 
into port before the gale rises.” 


Who is Loi d rionham — who arc 
Lord Bonham’s friend>'* Lord Bon- 
lurii is an Irish absentee — the owner 
of a large estate in the neighhouihood 
• of the parsonagi', and the patron of 
the living, which is worth about eight 
hundred a-jear. The friends about 
whom the parson’s anxiety is at the 
moment awake, are two Cambridge 
students, who are making a \.icatioii 
visit to the north of Ireland. Of 
these, Viof/ait has accidentally some 
connexion with the particular district 
in W'hiJli the Spensers are located, as 
he has a small estate there, the rents 
of which arc received for him by a 
respectable person, with whom we are 
destined to form an intimate acquaint- 
ance, as he is als<) Mr. Spenser’s tithe- 
proctor. 

The Mr. Dawson, whose name our 
readers may r(‘memher as a friend of 
Sydney Spenser's, was a dissolute 
young man of broken fortunes, who 
lived in a •-ort of Castle Kaekrent on 
the coast. Castle D.iw^son w^*ls sepa- 
laUd by wild and dreary mountains 
from tile parsonage and the vill.ige of 
Kedcross, in the vicinity of wliich the 
curate Jived, Diw^son’s estate was 
eaten u]) with debt; he still, however, 
contrived to maintain a kind of di- 
vided possession with recti\ers of the 
Court of Chaiieery, si questrators, anil 
inini‘*ters of the law of all kinds. He 
perversely fancied liini'-ell in love with 
Elizabeth Spt user. Ills visits to the 
parsoinge Jiad, however, been intei- 
lupted by liis owing a tithe an ear, 
which, to the surprise of the rector, 
he now exprest-cd a wish to pay, and re- 
quested that the agent, a titlie-proc- 
tor, .should be sent to receive it. 
Randy M‘(iuireis forthwitli dispatched 
to Castle Dawson, and he t.ikesthcop- 
jiorlunity of, at the same time, visit- 
ing the tenants of Vivyan, for the 
purpose ot coiJtctiiig liis rent. Randy 
was not the .agent, hut his deputy. 
The agent rcoided in Dublin, lounging 
about the clubs, “ being too fine a 
man to collect rents in jierson, parti- 
cularly the rents of a small estate.” 

M'Guire was a coward. In the 
district where his operations were 
carried on, there was no consjnracy 
.ngaiiist either lent or tithes; but if 
there was actual rebellion against the 
landlord and the parson in other parts 
of the island, Donegal was not without 
its rumours of approaching war. 
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Randy had to ash for his tithes more 
tiiari once ; and, even as lo rent, he 
did not see in the tenants the zeal for 
its payment to which he had been ac- 
customed. His best friend was the 
priest, who had his eye on the “chaps” 
that would agitate the parish. It was 
a»)ine comfort lo Rainly that, on the 
morning he rode to Castle Dawson, 
Sydney Spenser chanced to be the 
companion of his road. As they pass- 
(m 1 the ruins of an old fortress that 
was called^ “the Black Castle,” Syd- 
ney amused himself by suggesting 
images of danger to the fancy of the 
timorous old man. At last they came 
to where their roads parted. Randy 
stopped at a little inn opposite the ave- 
nue to Castle Dawson to receive 
Vivyan's rent, reserving his visit to 
Dawson for the following morning. 
Sydney ri<les to Castle Dawson. 

He is received by its master with a 
confused and hustling welconu*. Still 
there is something that shows his visit 
is ill-timed. We have said that Daw- 
son, was in every respect, a scoundred. 
When Sydney came, there were wilh 
him two associates, whom he had 
brought from England, and whose im- 
mediate occupation was assisting Daw'- 
son in ])lundering the castle of some 
pictures and books that bad belonged 
to a former possessor of the place, 
and which, being of some value, were 
jiroposed to be replaced by some 
worthless substitutes. 

To communicate such a purpose to 
Sydney is, of course, impossible. The 
difficulty is got over by bluster, and 
bustle, and falsehood. The ruffians 
are presented as a valiltitor sent down 
from the courts, and a wandering 
.irtist. Sydney is madeto drink deep, 
and at the close of the evening play 
is proposed, ^'hore are no cards. 
Sydney recollects that Randy, who is 
at the little inn, is likely to have a pack 
in his pocket, and one of the ruffians 
walks to the inn for the purpose of 
getting them. 

Randy was weary, and had retired 
to his den early. He had received 
Vivyan’s rent, and was anxious to 
count the notes. There is scarcely 
any passage in the book which more 
strikingly illustrates the power of our 
author in that mixed style of descrip- 
tion, which is the charm of Scott's 
manner, and in which sentiment seems 
and but seems to prevail over what is 


properly^bservation. There is not a 
page in these volumes that does not 
show the author to be a thoughtful, 
right- judging, and benevolent man. 
Those who read the book for the mere 
story will not be disappointed, for the 
story is skilfully interwoven, and hap- 
pily told ; those who read it for its 
incidental pictures of society in a land 
where society itself is a picturesque 
anomaly, will be amused and gratified ; 
but the character and value of this 
book, and of its author’s former works, 
is of a far higher stamp than arises 
from such merits as these. These are 
but the frame- work — the necessary 
and carefully wrought frame-work of 
what we find in his novels. The au- 
thor of fictions such as wo are now 
engaged with is, in reality, educating 
such minds as he influences in much 
the same way as Spenser or any of our 
great allegorical poets. The ediica- 
tion is in what constitutes our proper 
humanity. 

The picture of Randy reckoning his 
money is perfect ; — 

“ The passion for money was illus- 
trated strikingly and curiously in the 
eharaoler of the little tithe-proctor. 
Randy was remunerated for his services 
w'ilh a fixed salary, and he was s(;riipn- 
lously holiest aiyl punctual in making 
over to his principals all the sums ho* 
received; but he delighted inconceiv- 
ably in the mere act of receiving. Tho 
mere sight and touch of the money — 
the mere flapjiing of the wings of INiitns 
passing ever so ileetly over him, grati- 
ti(*d his disinterested covetousness inor- 
dinately. The uncleanest rag of a bank- 
iiole — the fiIthi(^st dress that evt‘r liltliy 
lucre wore — a tattered old note, which 
he was not even to retain possession of, 
perhaps, for half a-day — thrilled with 
rapture his Utile yellow palm, made his 
fingers quiver, and his eyes dance and 
glitter. So far his avarice W'as sensual, 
almost the only sensual luxury the poor 
old man was acquainted with ; yet at 
the same time, was there ever so pure a 
form of the love of money ? For it was 
not for himself ho grasped it ; if ho w^aa 
rapacious (and it was only the fear of 
Mr. Spenser’s displeasure that kept him 
from being a Verrt^ in his line) it wus 
not with the slightest view to his own 
profit, but simply out of a strong aflec- 
tion for the sight of the paper or tho 
coin itself. Mammon had never a sin- 
corer worshipper. Mammon did little 
for poor Maguire ; housed him poorly, 
clothed him sparingly, put scarce a 
pound of flesh on his bones, fed him 
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grudgingly on herrings and ftotafocs, 
varied dnly with eggs and rashers of 
bacon, supplied his extraordinary length 
of nose with only a penny-worth ol* snuff 
weekly; yet was the cievout little old 
proctor more loyal to his false god, than 
piany a Christian is to the true and 
bountiful divinity who clothes him in 
soft raiment, lodges him in a palace, 
and feeds him daintily thrice a-duy. 

“ No sooner had he climbed the steep 
narrow stair-case, or more properly 
ladder, which led to his familiar roost, 
than closing the door he s<iuatted him- 
self down on a rough-hewn deal chair, 
over his twinkling farthing caudle (a 
peeled rush dijipcd in the melted fat of 
sheep) to reckon out his numey, and 
perform the necessary little np(jratioiis 
and teridornosscs towards it, previous 
to vesting it respectfully in the old 
black-hiathcr ease, vvhicli (as wo have 
seen) he always carried in a privy 
pocket wrought into the br(‘ast of his 
coat, on the inner and loft side, so as to 
be nv^ar his heart as possibh*. 

“One by one ho took up the notes 
delicately and reverently, as some great 
scliolar and editor in the Vatican might 
handle a fragment of a lost <l(‘ca«le of 
Livy discovered in a state (»f extremu* 
decay, <lroppiug to pieces liktj tinder. 
Tlicii lie very gently smoothed down 
every piece of bank pap(‘r separately ; 
no lady’s maid ever liaiidh'd a bertbe of 
the costliest point nu»re duiiilily/* — Vol. 
i. jip. 210-2111. ^ 

Handy is next day robbed of this 
money, and of a sum received at Castle 
Dawson. But wo anticijiate. Sydney 
is led into play, and is a winner. Ho 
at last is got to bed ; and tlien com- 
mences the spoliation of the iiictures 
and articles of vertu at Castle Daw- 
son. The sale of the pictures at 
(histle Dawson had been directed by 
the Court of Chancery* but no provi- 
sion bad been made for their being 
valued by any comjieteiit judge ; and 
this omission suggested to Dawson the 
easy fraud in which he was now en- 
gaged. 

Never did Lapland witch or wizard 
brew a more convenient storm than 
that which was predicted by Hercules 
Woodward ; and *the weather that 
follow^ed was favourable* — marvellously 
favourable — to all the puri»oses which 
we must suppose present to our Jiu- 
thor’s mind, w'hen he first sketched 
the young ladies at the parsonage. 
And the rain after the storm was as 
good as the storm itself. It rained 
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cats and dogSf and lieutenant-colonels 
— ^it really did I We wish we had 
Griffith’s map of the district, to learn 
all about lakes, and bogs, and rivers, 
or that our author had given names to 
his localities. Well, we must do with- 
out them, and get on as we best can. 
But how shall Lieutenant*coluncl 
Dabzac and Mr. Trundle get on, who 
are riding during the stormy sunset 
to a dinner-party, and find a bridge 
which they have to cross, the only one 
for many a weary inilc,bi*okf‘n down by 
the violence of the flood. Trundle is 
Lord rtonham’s agent; is busy with 
a hundred i)hLns for the improvement 
of Ireland ; and the Whig parson’s is 
as good a name as he can get to his 
incinori.il, jiraying the imiierial par- 
liament for thirty millions to develuj)e 
tlie resources of Ireland. More Im 
feels it not reasonable to ask, hut le.ss 
he will not take. Ideutenant-culonel 
Dabzac is an Orange Lieutenant-colo- 
nel. Ho is one of the Ulster inag- 
inites ; will rule all things with a higli 
hand. The Whig parson views him 
with* what our author describes as a 
natural antif>a1hy. Not so his elder 
daugliler. IJe is the very man for 
her. A week of variable weather 
keeps him a willing prisoner at the 
parsonage. There is rain enough for 
some two or three days to confine the 
parties to flirtation w ithin doors ; and 
then the sky brightens ; and we have 
out-door rides, and finally an excur- 
sion to the magic island, of which wi* 
have hofure inaile mention. "J’lie with- 
in-door amusements are varied by oc- 
casmnal readings of essays by Mr. 
Spenser ; for fiidoient as he is, he is 
by no means an inactive author. We 
have from him a pleasant chajjtcr, en- 
titled “ Directions to Governesses,” 
and a philosophical romance, emulat- 
ing Gulliver’s journey to Laj)uta, dj*- 
scrihing the country of Higglcdy-l*ig- 
gle<ly 

“ The island is .so called from the 
Higgledics, who constiliite the smaller 
and wealthier part of its population, 
and the J'iggUMlics, who eoiislitute the 
greater and jjoorer portion. , 

“ Up to th(i beginning of the jiresent 
century, the island had a sort of legis- 
lature of its own, md extremely unlike 
the British l^arliamciit in form, called 
the National Harem -Scarem. Marvel- 
lous things are n^corded of the llarinn- 
Scarem of Higgledy-Piggledy, which 
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tlw' Ifiij^lpilips kp]»t all to tliom‘?plves, 
with all its profits and honours, in order 
that the Pijjgledies, hy their efforts to 
^«‘t into it also, might never want a 
motive to keep the country in its nor- 
mal slate of uproar and disorder. At 
h'ligtli a more powerful neighbouring 
slate, the Whitelanders, cnvirms of the 
prosperity of the people of Higgledy- 
1‘iggleily in the possession of this ines- 
tiiiiiihle domestic treasure, determined 
to rob them of it, and actually commit- 
te<l the robbery about the beginning of 
tlie pn'sen^eentury. Totlie Higgledies 
this was perhaps a serious blow, but the 
Piggledies might have been eyjUected to 
liav'o ratlier rejoicecl than grieved at it. 
'IMh* contrary, however, took filace. 
'i'h(‘ l*iggl(;di(‘.5 have* been bowling like 
maniaes from that day to this for the 
restoration of their native Harem-Sca- 
J ion, an assembly into which they were 
novel* sutTered to put their snouts.” — 
\’oI. i. p]». -d.08. 

Siioli was the island of Higgledy- 
Piggledy ; and wliat the whole island 
was on a largo scale, every village in 
tin* island was in little. 

Kedeross, where our <mrate lived^ was 
itself a typo of all the rest. It was an 
ancient eorpoi’ate town, and this kept 
ii[» a distinction between the classes of 
inliabitauls : all, however, wen* idle 
and lazy — all doing nothing — all ex- 
]»ecting everything to he done for 
lliein ; — 

“ 'file Trot est ant population helong- 
iiig to the h]stablislnMl (Miureli consisted 
of a grocer, a jnihliean, two tailors, 
lliree policemen, and four revenue-ofli- 
e<*rs, with their respi'ctive cofnpl(*iiieiits 
of wiv(‘s and children. I’he Preshyte- 
ri.ins nuinlMred one joioemaker, two 
blacksmiths, a baker, a carpenter, and a 
wlieel-wrigbi. There was one Quaker, 
w 1)0 met in bis ou n bouse ; aud the rest 
ofllio burghers of all trades and voca- 
tio))s, a vast majority of tin* eiitin po- 
pnlatioii, were Ivoman (hitholics, priii- 
eipally AI‘Swym‘s, with the few (>’(«o- 
garlies, races of old renown in the coun- 
ty, but generally at feud with one an- 
ollur.” — Vol. ii., pp. P», 17. 

The efforts of the Spensers and 
Woodwards to civilise th(*se people 
are told us in a description of the 
spinning-schools, and other educational 
itislitutions, which they superintend. 
Dahzac hears everything except the 
extraordinary conduct, as he esteems 
it, of Spenser’s asking the parish priest 
to dinner : — 


It was a chapter of Irish history to 
mark how the colonel looked at the 
priest just as if he was a dog, or tbo 
priest of a religion in which a dog was 
the divinity. Father Magrath, on the 
oilier hand, eyed the colonel with the 
defiant air of a man who felt that be re- 
presented the people, and that the 
cause of the people was * oonquoriug 
and to conquer.* The intense enmity 
with which they regarded one another 
was, indeed, the means of keeping the 
peace hetw'een them ; for, feeling that 
any converse must inevitably leaij to a 
warmth of altercation incompatible with 
good manners, particularly in ladies' 
company, they refrained, by mutual 
consent, from holding any intorcourso 
whatsoever.” — Vol. ii., p. 34. 

The report of the tithe proctor’s hav- 
ing been robbed has already reached 
the parsonage ; and Mrs. Spenser has 
made her husband write to the chief 
secretary, to obtain military protection 
in this lawless state of the country. 

My Uncle the Curate” suspects that 
Dawson himself has something to say 
to the adventure. Sydney lias not 
yet returned. Is a visit to the island 
to he delayed 'till his return? No, 
say the young ladies, for he will bring 
Dawson with him ; and Dawson, at 
all times detestable, could never hi* ieps 
w^eleome than at the time of Dabzac’i 
visit. So to the island they go ; the 
Spensers in a smart cutter of their 
own — the Woodwards in a stout, well- 
built smack, called after Hercules’s 
fat wife, the “ Caroline.” 

It is a glorious day. The young 
Sjiensers — a younger brood than those 
with whom we are chiefly coneerned — 
are all alive with joyousness. 'Fheir 
cousins, the Woodwards — for tlie cu- 
rate’s fat wife is the rector’s sister — 
trained to bolder and hardier habits, 
scamper over rock and mountain. 
They are startled at the sight of a 
Newfoundland dog, and they soon find 
that there are other visitors on the 
island. Lord Bonham’s friends, for 
whose safety the late storm had made 
Spenser anxious, have taken possession 
of the spot, and ai;e making themselves 
us cornfortahlo as they can with stores 
from their pleasure-hark, which has 
escaped with as little real injury as if a 
Prospero and Ariel had again com- 
bined to array incidents of but seem- 
ing danger, and hasten on the destinies 
of these summer mariners. As surely 
as Arabella is made for our lieutenant- 
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colonel, and oar lieutcntant-colonel for 
Arabella, so surely must Elizabeth 
find a lover blown to her by this most 
propitious storm. She and Vivyan 
meet for the first time on the enchant- 
ed island. But another of her lovers 
makes his appearance at the pic-nic — 
no other than Mr. Dawson, who, with 
Sydney, follows the party. We learn, 
in the course of the day, that Dawson 
is about to become M.P. for the bo- 
rough of Rottenhain. 

Acquaintanceship, of course, grows 
out of the incidents of the day, and, on 
a visit to the parsonage, we have the 
following playful description : — 

“ ‘ Now you shall hear, Mr. Vivyan, 
how well our Echo understands the state 
of Ireland.’ 

“ Then the rector proceeded to cate- 
chise the nymph as follows, taking care 
to pronounce the final words of each 
sentence in a sufficiently loud tone. 

“ What is the chief source of the evils 
of Ireland ? Echo — Land. 

“ What is the state of Munster ? — 
Stir. 

“ What are they doing in Connaught ? 
— Naught. 

“ Why don’t they reclaim their mo- 
rasses ? — Asses. 

Should we not incite them to indus- 
Jry ?— Try. . 

“ Inform us what the derivation of 
Erin is ? — Erinnys. 

“ Then the curate, with his stentorian 
lungs, proposed the following interroga- 
tories, shaped with a view to show that 
the Echo was of his way of thinking: — 

“ What would you give the Catholics ? 
— Licks. 

“ Who best deserves a fat rectory ? — 
Tory. 

“But the Echo answered questions 
of another kind, equally to the satisfac- 
tion of the company ; for, on being 
asked 

“ ‘ In what wine shall we drink the 
heal til of Colonel Dabzac ?’ the airy 
tongue replied, wdth the same prompti- 
tude and sharp distinctness — * Sack.’” — 
Vol. ii., pp. 108, 109. 

The manners of the people of Red- 
cross are nccessarjly the subject of 
some attention to the English visitors. 
The rector insisted they were improv- 
ing — slowly, very slowly, however. 
He scarcely succeeds in proving that 
there is any change for the better : — 

“ It was an Unlucky day for the poor 
citizens of Rodcross, for, as the party 
rode, through that part of the town. 


which the M*Swyho<« principally occu- 
pied, and where the houses wore geni*- 
rally thatched, a most diverting and 
surprising scene presented itself. The 
inhabitants were observed, some perched 
like birds, others lying on their faces, 
upon the roofs of their humble dwellings, 
for what purpose the Englishman tried 
ill vain to conjecture. 

“ ‘ It is an Oriental custom,’ said 
Markham, ’and perhaps confirms what 
I have heard staieii, that the Irish are 
of Eastern and Hebrew origin.’ 

“ The Spensers smiled at tkis learned 
solution,, but Vivyan naturally wondered 
how they could enjoy this house-top re- 
creation in such a high wind. 

“ ‘ Why don’t you ooino down,* he 
asked, ‘ until the gale abates a little ?’ 

“ ‘ On the contrary,’ said Mr. iSpeii- 
ser, ‘ they will never come down while 
the gale lasts ; if they did, their roofs 
would 1)0 blown intotlio air.* ’’ — Vol. ii., 
pp. 13C, 137. 

Dawson has been pitchforked info 
parliament by a knot of priests and 
attorneys. Dawson swallows pleilges 
with less difficulty than Rabelais’s 
hero^ who fed every day upon wind- 
mills : — 

“ Ho pledged liimself to dismember 
the British empire without a scruple, 
and would have entered into an equally 
solemn engagement to repeal the law of 
gravity and dissolve the universe, with 
just as little remorse of coiiseieiicc. 


** As to his patriotism and public 
spirit, they were hereditary ; lie prized 
his country too highly to sell lier for a 
trifle, and he thought it the in<l(‘i‘easible 
right of an Irish gentleman to liave a 
parliament of hi*' own, wherein to carry 
ills jobs. The last generation had driven 
their parliainiuitary trade in Oollego 
Green, and he saw no reason why the 
present should be forced to do their 
dirty work at Westminster ; — so far 
was Dudley a thoroughly sincere re- 
pealer. ” — V ol . ii. , pp. 245-24 7. 

We have told of the fears of Mrs. 
Spenser, and how they led her to wish 
for military protection at the parson- 
age. This was refused ; but, through 
some interference of Dawson’s, for the 
purpose of ingratiating himself with 
Mrs. Spenser, a party of police were 
sent there, to the great annoyance of 
Mr. Spenser. The scene in the ante- 
chamber of the Chief Secretary of 
Dublin Castle is a very amusing one, 
and has the appearance of being a 
sketch from some actual realities 
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“ "rhcrp werecircum<ilaTicos ronneotod 
wiLli this first act of Mr. Dudley Daw- 
son ill his parliamentary character which 
iiicline us to describe it in some little de- 
tail. 

“ He excited not a little attention as 
h(' swaf'fjored one day about five o’clock 
into the waiting-room of the Castle, go- 
iierally thronged about that hour with 
onicials having appointments on busi- 
ness, deputations, suitors, claimants, 
expectants, jiolitical quacks hawking 
tln*ir sovereign remedies for all manner 
of jniblic djgorders and social evils, news- 
imnigcrs, outrage-mongers, vote-mon- 
gers, painphloteors (dirty fellows, some 
oftliem, in more wavs than one), re- 
p(jrters, Tnessengers, loungers, tattlers, 
idlers, and spectators. It was capital 
to overhear the dilferont little groups 
into which the assembly was divided 
whispering together, and mutually des- 
])isiiig and abusing one another us hire- 
lings, place-hunters, and Castle-hacks. 
]\lr. Trundle was there with his address 
to the Crown and enormous chart of 
Jjoch Swilly, determined to see the Chief 
Secivtary, who, upon his part, w'as 
equally determined not to see Mr. 
Trundle. A Air. Fosberry was^ there 
also, as great a boro in his way as 
U’rundic, with his pockets full of sam- 
ples of all kinds of guano, licpiid <and so- 
lid. lie perfumed the ante-room in not 
the most agreeable way. 


“ A well-known, clever, and popular 
attorney, Tom Coiiolly by name, was 
there amongst the rest, having some 
litth* business of his own to transact, 
and beguiling the time before his inter- 
view with poignant jests and humorous 
anecdotes, k(*epiiig a largo circle in fits 
of laughter. Coiiolly was the shrewdest, 
eleverest, j)leasantest,^olliest limb of the 
law that ever llu* sweet south, wheiieo ho 
eaiiu! (and which alone could have j>ro- 
iluced him) conlributed to the hull of the 
Fonr-C.oiirts. He had fun eiiongh to 
make a dozen funny fellows, and ho 
knew more law than all the place-hunt- 
ing barristers put togetlior, Ilis elec- 
tioneering talents were matchless ; — 
craft, daring, good-humour, with a 
strong voluble court-house elocution — a 
Maelnavcili in the committco-room, a 
Wilkes on the hustings. His broad 
round face was as full of sciisihlc drol- 
lery as the part of one of Shakspeare’s 
clowns. It was intensely Irish ; its 
music, if faces are musical, played ‘ Pa- 
trick ’s-day,* or ‘ The Boys of Kilkenny,’ 
audibly. He looked comedy, and he 
spoke farce — the comedy, Coldsinith’s ; 
tne farce, O’Keefe’s. His lips quivered 
with mirth, and ho had an eye for the 


hole in every man’s coat, or could pick 
one at his pleasure. 

• ■•••••« 

There was incessant ringing of 
bells, the Chief Secretary’s bell, tho 
Under Secretary’s bell, and other bells, 
w'hich^kcpt such a jangling as was never 
before heard, except in a Flemish town, 
or in Mr. Spenser’s house, when his w»ife 
was hysterical. Tom Conolly protended 
that he knew by the bells what the re- 
sult of each interview w^as. If a bell 
rang sharply and waspishly, the last 
person introduced was no favourite ; the 
Secretary W'as jirovoked by his n^iplioa- 
tiou, and impatient to get rid of him. If 
it rang steadily, and not immediately 
after the bowing out, an impression had 
boon produced, and the claim was worth 
cuiisideration. All this time the messen- 
gers and junior clerks were bustling to 
and fro, some with red boxes, some with 
black, some with bundles of papers, 
sonic taking cards and letters from those 
in waiting, and promising to hand them 
in at the very first opportunity. Dawson 
arrested one of the messengers, and 
said, in an authoritative tone, that ho 
wanted to see Lord 

“ ‘ Impossible, sir, to-day,’ said the 
ready fellow. , 

“ Dawson blazed up, and presenting 
his card, ordered the messenger to hatul 
it instantly to the Chief Secretary: ad- 
ding, so that the whole ante-room heard 
him, * Pm a m#mber of parliament.’ ^ 

“ Everybody looked at the self-adver- 
tised legislator, and Conolly, who was 
acquainted with everything and every- 
body, soon made it known who Dawson 
was, telling stories of his father and 
grandfather, and the Dawson nose, whieli 
forced his audience to hold their sides. 

• ••••••• 

“ * Now, Mr. Dawson, this way.’ 

“ ‘ Mr. Dawson,’ said the Secretary, 
without sitting down, ‘ 1 was sorry iu 
bo under the necessity of refusing Mr. 
Spenser’s applientioii for a military 
force ; indeed, he wanted some pieces of 
cannon, which was quite out of the 
question ; but, to the extent of a small 
iletachmmit of police, I have no objection 
to comply with his wishes and yours. 
As long as 1 hold office, the clergy shall 
be protected, and whenever you have any 
favour to ask oii^thoir behali' 1 shall be 
always happy to sec you, cither here or 
in London.’ 

“ As ho made this speech, ho bowed 
the member out of the room as adroitly 
as if he had studied the rules Mr. ’I’aylor 
gives in his * Statiisman’ for putting an 
abrupt end to official conforcnei^s.”-^ 
Vol. ii., pp.249-2G0. 
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The machinery of the novelist is 
very much the same as that of actual 
life. The passions and intrigues of 
servants, and their unsuspected con- 
trivances to carry out some small ob- 
jects of their own^ disturb the arrange- 
ments of your imaginary Spensers and 
Woodwards^ no less than similar inter- 
ferences with our happiness in real 
life. Miss M'Cracken» the nursery 
jjoverness, has humbled herself to be- 
ing the mere toady of Mrs, Spenser, 
She poisons her mind with every ma- 
lignant vapour of report that circulates 
through the village, and stupifies her 
frame with laudanum, prohibited by 
Mrs. Spenser’s physicians, but clan- 
destinely procured and administered 
by Miss McCracken. She it is who 
suggests to Dawson the means of con- 
ciliating Mrs. Spenser ; and Dawson’s 
energies are kept awake to the carry- 
ing out every object of Miss M^Cra#- 
ken, by his strange passion for Eliza- 
beth* 

The party of polico sent down to 
the parsonage soon complicates tho 
story, by making Miss M‘Craekcn 
herself a sort of an heroine. A young 
policeman, the son of a respectable 
family, wins her heart. He loses Lis 
place in the police ; but, through 
Dawson’s interest, gets an appointment 
in the excise. Miss McCracken fears 
that her prey may escape, and her 
mind is given to the object of getting 
the family to Dublin. This is easily 
managed. Threatening notices are 
written, in a tone of furious patriotism, 
and determinate rosistanc(i to tithes — 
written by Miss M‘Crackc*n herself; 
hut, between Mrs. Spenser’s fears and 
the alarm excited, the family leave the 
parsonage for Dublin. 

Sydney is sent to Cambridge, chief- 
ly to save him from the contamination 
of Dawson’s society. Dawson had, 
however, already taught him to con- 
tract debts in the little village of Ued- 
cross, and the lessons there learned 
are repeated on a large scale at Cam- 
bridge. 

A number of concurring circum- 
stances seem to fasten on Sydney the 
guilt of having robbed the lithe-proc- 
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tor. His own exceeding weakness, in 
not stating the facts of his debts in the 
village, and of having paid some of 
them with money won at play from 
one of Dawson’s associates, and which 
proved to be part of the spoil taken 
from Randy, leaves little doubt of his 
guilt. The disentanglement of the 
web in which accident and the frauds 
of Dawson have involved him, is the 
chief business of the latter part of the 
story. 

We must not tell all ouc author’s 
secrets. rHercules must, no doubt, 
die an archdeacon, or something of the 
kind ; but how tliis is brought about 
we know, and will not tell. In fact, 
we have already told too much of tho 
story ; but as wo have said, no ana- 
lysis can give tho faintest con- 
ception of the real merits of this 
novel. 

We wish we had more room for 
extracts. Tho chapter entitled “Daw- 
son in Parliament,” is excellent, Tom 
Conolly reappears, and his comments 
arc at least as amusing as those with 
whieh'he delighted tho strange circle 
in the antechambers at Dublin (’astle. 
Serious distress arises to the rector 
and his family from Sydney’s (kimhridge 
doings, and these are among the most 
affecting passages of the book. 

Our author seems to hold the pen of 
a rapid writer. This is decidedly his 
best novel. We trust soon again to 
meet him. He is plainly a young 
writer, and wo anticipate from him 
higher things, as he gradually aequircs 
from the acknowledged excellence of 
these volumes, and of the “ Falcon 
Family/’ more efttire confidoneo in his 
own powers, and feels more full assu- 
rance, than it is possible any one but a 
writer familiar with the Lffects which 
his works produce on the public mind 
can feel, of the entire sympathy of his 
readers. 

As to the story itself, we close our 
account of it with Scott’s verses at the 
dose of Kokeby : — 

“ Tinii' «n«1 Tiilr lind tliiih their pwnVi 
ViclJint' lilto an April day, 

Smiling noun inr *11111011 morrow. 

Yearn of joy for hours of horrow 

A. 
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I'liE Times continues to appear with 
unabated vi^or and viruleiKaj in the 
case* of tlie new Irish Poor-law,’* 
viTsns the landed interest in Ireland ; 
and adheres to the interronatory sys- 
lom in the advoeaey of its cause, and in 
ili<‘ del'aiiiation of its j)nrposed victims. 
On the i‘(Tj)ort of an inspector, who 
desiTibes the condition of ffri Union 
nverbnrdcnod willi pauperism, the 
“ leading jonrnal” pronounces Irish 
landowners “guilty of the famine,”* 
“ they traded in misery atid dehase- 
meiit — the vile si)CCuhitioii came to a 
nalional bankruj)tey — who so ])roper 
to lose by it as tbeinselvi'S ? If their 
estates should ]jass into the hands of 
otlu'Ts who will render abetter account 
of them ? that ts no more than their 
crime (laser res.*' 

This is at least a plausible defence 
for the severity of a crushinj^rate. 
I'lie ])arties n|)on whom it has been 
justly indicted are sulVering but the 
penalty of th(‘ir olleiictis. They had 
neglected the duties, and abused the 
])ow(ivs confided to them as owners or 
occn])iers of the hind. For their own 
base gains and their own opi)robri- 
ous iirolit they lent themselves to a 
rninous Mdidivision of farms, and thus 
allbrded facilities for an increase of 
])o]mla1.ion with which the resources 
of the eounti’y could nut keep pace. 
“ Slit'll a s)stem,” the Times ])ro- 
nunnees, “ amounted to a crime.” 
“Should th(‘y” (lanffowners) “ com- 
jihiin that the measures now adopted 
by thii legislature, to alleviate the pre- 
sent distress, and to prevent its recur- 
I'cnee, httne a itenal e/uiraeter, they will 
not receive much comfort from this 
aiih* of the channi'l.” 

AV’^e are not rash, wo trust, in dis- 
cerning here soimdhing like, a coinci- 
dence in, if not an ailoption of, the 
views put forward in our last number. 
We there described the principle on 
which the new Irish Poor-law ” could 
be. deiendi'd, as one in which mercy 
and punitive justice meet together. 
(Contributions are demanded in order 
to Iced the hungv}', penalties are ex- 


acted, in order to punish the trans- 
gre.‘«.«or. Such is now the defence made 
ibr the poor-law by its leading advo- 
cate. If, in feeding destitute cotters, 
it reduce hiudowniTs to pauperism, it 
only inilicts a punishment commensu- 
rate to their misdeeds — “ they were 
guilty of a crime” and they sudor for 
it. 

Happy in having, thus far, an indi- 
rect approval of our views, on the. part 
of the Times, wc are encoui'^ed to 
hope that we may be further favored, 
and that our complaint against the in- 
discriminate severity with which the. 
j)oor-hiw scatters its indiotions may 
also be dated with the adversary’s ap- 
probation. Measures “of a pemd cha- 
racter” are defimsible on two grounds, 
necessity and justice. (Jood, i.s the 
jiroper end and aim of legislation. 
Where it indicts evil it can cxeusothe 
act only on the plea that it was inevi- 
table, or that *it was just. A suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus A(;t is ex- 
cusable because it is necessary — the 
])enal severity of the poor-law should 
have a charactw of retributive, jnstic^. 
Blit punishment, to be just, mu.st pre- 
suppose crime. If it be excessive, or 
irrespective of oiTence, it is cruelty, or 
vengeance — the visitation of an enemy, 
not a judge. And such, wejBontend, 
is the penal severity of the Irish poor- 
law, visited alikii upon the upright 
and the oUeiidiiig, disproportioned to 
the odeiiee it, without proof, presumes 
and most 0 }>[)ressivcly and ungene- 
rously inilieted, in many instances, in 
which it is clear, beyond all jiossibility 
of gainsaying, that there has been no 
ode.ncc whatever to suggest a plausible 
excuse for it. VI v. complain of this as 
of a grave injustice. The poor-law 
punishes Irish landlord.s for crimes of 
which iioiKi of the.m have been proved 
and with which, it admits of 
proof positive, the far greater number 
of them are not chargeable. 

We can remember well, when wo 
anticipated from the administration of 
the poor-law, results of a far more salu- 
tary nature than it has served to realize. 


* Times, February 
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We were not unaware of the many ob- 
jections to which it was on principle 
liable, but wc hoped for ample com- 
pensation in the li^ht it was to let in 
on the social condition of Ireland, and 
especially on those momentous rela- 
tions which arise out of the occupation 
of land. We were not ignorant of the 
vui*i(ities to be found in the landlord 
species and genera, and we trusted 
that the facilities of the Poor-law 
Unions for making them known to the 
country had not been provided in vain. 
We looked to the Workhouse test as a 
criterion by which landlord as well as 
pauper was to be tried, and we fondly 
noped (such is our constitutional wesak- 
ness or strength), that the evil which 
wc knew must follow from the opera- 
tion of an unwise and unjust law, would 
be recompensed by the great advan- 
tage of bringing bad landlords under 
the influence of public opinion, and 
discriminating broadly between the 
real “ pests of the farm” and the many 
benevolent and self-denying proprie- 
tors, who have been, under circum- 
stances of much discouragement, nobly 
thoughtful of their duties. Wc com- 
plain that this essential distinction 
has not been made ; we blame the au- 
thors and ofiicials of the poor-law for 
the neglect. We pronounce their ne- 
glect a crime. They* have inflicted 
punishment (in many instances worse 
than death) where there was no delin- 
quency proved against the suflerer. It 
is imputed as a crime to certain land- 
lords thht they have spread pauperism 
over the land by hiring out to the labor- 
ing poor such scanty accommodation as 
enabled them to exist. It is surely not 
a virtue in the poor-law that it has still 
further augmented paui)erisni by an 
indiscrimmite injiictiou of penalties on 
all whose possessions it has been able 
to reach, making the alleged miscon- 
duct of a few the pretext for ruining 
many to whom no similar misconduct 
has been imputed. It was “ a crime 
in landlords to aflbrd too readily the 
shelter of a roof, and the accommoda- 
tion of a patch of ground, because by 
such pernicious indigence pauperism 
was encouraged. Assuredly it is not 
to the praise of the poor-law that it 
has banished industrious farmers and 
bencvolentlandlords from their homes, 
and that it attempts to provide, with- 
out diicrimination, for the idle, pro- 
fligate, and helpless, by an indiscri- 
mmate conflscation of the properties of 


good 'men and bad— the thoughtless 
and the provident. 

It docs not lessen our disapproba- 
tion of the poor-law functionaries, 
that they are daring in their asper- 
sions of the owners of land. This 
is but an aggravation of the neglect 
we complain of. Men set in authority 
who will not inquire into the conduct 
of any class of persons, should be ab- 
stemious in their remarks upon them. 
To give currency to the vague repre- 
sentations of inspectors, \dio charge 
some hwllords with improper conduct, 
and impfttc to them improper motives, 
is to give a character of deeper crimi- 
nality to the very censurable omission 
of which we complain. A body is 
caluiiiniatcdwhcn some of its members 
are stigmatised, and no efiTort is m.'ide 
to exempt the pure and good from 
suflering under the c(insure. The 
Commissioners should have eiijoincid 
silence on their “ inspectors, ” or 
should speak with authority them- 
selves. LamUordsy as the 7Yrwc.v af- 
firms on the “ inspectors’ ” authority, 
have committed a crime. It is in tl\e 
power of the Commissioners to asccT- 
tain who arc the (jriminal ])artic‘s; but 
while justice would be benefited by dis- 
tinguishing the innocent from the 
guilty,faction will obtain its ends better 
by leaving the two classes confounded 
under the same vague accusation. 
The Poor-law Commissioners leave 
them thus confounded, ’riiis is their 
crime. Wc believe it to be fouler in 
its character, and more fatal in its 
consequeii(!es, tlian the worst which 
has been ascribed to the i’ai)acity of 
the landowner. ^ And the punishment 
for it awarded by the state is dole«l 
out in the form of honours and mmilu- 
inents. We earnestly wish the Times 
would direct its inrpisltorial pnu’oga- 
tive upon this delimpienc.y. A lew 
interrogatives would be well exj^endtid 
upon it. What is the duty of the 
Poor-law Commissioners? Upon what 
principle are their penal bimevoleiices 
to be extorted ? Are they instructed 
by the stsitc to punish innocent and 
guilty alike? If they arc, let us 
hear no more of those charges or ca- 
lumnies against landlords. They are 
superfluous and irrelevant. If, on 
the contrary, the argument of the 
Twwsi^ uttered in a spirit of honesty — 
if the penalty of the poor-rate is de- 
signed to act as a punishment on ill 
desert->then the Times should change 
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its course, and instead of inveigliinj; 
figainst landowners, in terms which 
seem to imply that all who snflcr de- 
serve their afUictioiis, it should pour 
out its indignation on the Poor-law 
Commissioners, and compel them to 
re ^j>eet their duties. The TOwes would 
jirotcet the British public, on the plea 
that it was not to be hehl responsible 
for the trespasses of otFending land- 
lords in Ireland. AVhy not cnelo-sc 
williin the same protection all, whe- 
ther ill (rifat Britain or Ireland, who 
me alike irre^'ponsiblc. AVhy call 
upon an Irish landlord rather than an 
lush annuitant, or than any other 
man in the empire, to submit to a 
])enalty of wliieh he has not incurred 
lilt* forfeiture. Why not call upon 
the I*oor-laAV Commissioners to put 
the aeeused upon their trial, and to 
distinguish between the convicted and 
the innocent in their apportionment of 
a most oppressive burden i 

A social r(‘volution, we are in- 
struoteil, is in jiroeess at this moment 
in Ireland, and the cost at which it is 
to be cairied out the Timrs 'woitfd im- 
pose upon our landed interest : — 

“It is bettor for all parties that cot- 
tiers and s([Utitters should cease to be 
in Irdand. But as the hnidlonl is re- 
sponsible, fir^t, for tin* over popuhition, 
and then its re<luetnm b^ famine, dis- 
ease, and bamsliment, wo trust he will 
not be sji.ired bis ]Mirtion of the expense. 
AVliy is the British public to pay the 
be.ivy costs ot the social n volution, and 
gi\i* (he landlord hack Ids land in lieu 
ol paupers ami rates V” 

Wo arc inclined it) luipc' that the 
glimmering of juslici* which wc dis- 
ciTii in this passage is not illusion, 
and that wc arc at liberty to interjiret 
the aiguincnl as if it insisted simply 
on the great inasimof old, the “ suum 
ciiicpie trihuito,” exacting fioin all par- 
ties Mich an amount of [)ooi*-rateab shall 
lM‘ar a due iirojioilion to their natural 
liabilities. The (jucstioii would run 
tlius, if so interpreted : — Why shall 
landlords in Ireland pay less to the 
iiiaintcmincc of the jioor than they 
deserve to be mulcted for their mis- 
conduct in inducing pauperism? or 
why shall the British ])iiblie |»av more 
than their due portion ? In short, the 
cpiestion would be: — Why shall any 
individual be punished more lightly 
or more heavily than his descrvings ? 
This appears to us to contain the 


spirit and substance of tho interroga- 
tory and argument of tho Times, and 
thu«» understood, we proceed to answer 
it, having something to say by way of 
extenuation on behalf of otrenaing 
landlords, and constrained to say 
sonic little, by way of claim, oven on 
“ tho British public.” 

The crime of which certain land- 
owners arc declared guilty is that they 
ti'aded in land, as merchants and nmnu- 
fa<*lnrcrs arc poriiiitted to trade in 
their various commodities and that 
(having no more care for those wluise 
payments they received, than bn'wers 
or distillers have for the many whom 
their beverages have I’odueed to misery 
and crime) they arc now justly im- 
nislied for their past iiidiUcreiire. U'e 
do not think that a conclusion likothis 
ought to be l(‘ft dependent on angry 
declamation, lliere are shades of dis- 
tinction which ought to be takmi into 
account, and the landlord wdm, in the 
easiness of a kindl} nature, pennitt(a1 
the poor to multiply on his estate (and 
ossibljr to his great loss), ought not to 
ave hiscase confounded with that of 
the rajiaeioii'* and hard-hearted tyrant 
who has had nothoughtof tho w ndched, 
save 

“ To mtItk? 

Fiom the hnrri hnnili of ]icuHuntb thtu \ lie tinsU 
Jly a;ir/iii(liru(ti( K ** I 

One mail allowed the subdivision of 
farms because he compassionated 
a father bent on making what ho 
thought a fair jnovioion for a child; 
another, bceause he would grant a 
shelter to the houseless; a tliinl, bc- 
eaiisc he desired to swell his leut-rnll ; 
a fourth, because he would strengthen 
his political iiiti‘ri*st; a fiflb, and 
sixth, and seventh, might be found, 
whose pleas in defence or in milii;atiun 
would be vaiious as their characteis 
and eircuinstances. It is siiflficient for 
our ])urj)ose to have adverUd to the 
distinction, runishniont for crime im- 
]>lies moral evil, ll cannot he appor- 
tioned under such circninstjinccs as we 
have noticed without careful iiupiiry. 
Many a landowner, whoso estate is 
covered with pdbr, has been guilt- 
less of evil purpose — unsullied by dis- 
hono'it gain in a process which has 
cudi*d ill very general calamity ; and 
while we would not place him in the 
same rank with the landloid who has a 
ti'uer and a more cfHcient sense of his 
duties, and who is (in fact as well as in 
intention) free from ofience^ we would 
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not confound him with the covetous 
and inhumane, who have augmented 
their own stores by taking advantafitc 
of the poor — who have derived wcallh 
and power from that inaladininisira- 
tion of their adiiirs by winch tJioy have 
wrought mucdi evil to the country. 
Poor-law commissioners apjxiar to have 
jrnid no attention to these important 
distinctions. They sliould be con- 
strained to observe them, and so to ad- 
just the scale of taxation that in its 
penal character it should mulct each 
individual in the ])roj)ortion of his vio- 
lated responsibilities. 

As to the question “Avliy the r»ri- 
lish jiublic should pay the heavy costs 
of our social revolution,” avc are free 
to confess we know but one reason — 
the fact that they have caused it. 'J'lie 
Poor-law is their infliction upon Ire- 
land. It was enacted and carried 
into effect against the Avill of tlio 
Irish people and tlu/ir reiiresenla- 
tives. It was enacted and carrii*d in(o 
clTecL for the advantage of ‘Mho J>ri- 
tish public.” Wo knoiv no other rea- 
son than this for charging upon that 

public” the uphold their revo- 

lutionary experiment. Put we would 
not inflict upon them so heavy a bur- 
den. We rc(piirc no more than this — 
that Great Pritain shall oontributi* to 
the Poor-hiAv, regardiul in its asj>ect of 
benevolence, according to h(;r ability, 
and that, as a penal iiilliction, she shall 
bear such portion of the penally as 
she shall liavc been convict ed of me- 
riting. 

And this is no small pari. Great 
Britain has been responsible, directly, 
for the government of this country 
for half a century. A generation has 
grown lip since lier jiower to govern 
us was established and organisi-d : if 
she impose upon the unoiTeuding pos- 
terity of unwise landlords the penalty 
of their sires’ transgressions, ought 
not she, the aecompli(;e in those mis- 
deeds, defray her portion, and that a 


large one, of the costs. Who is there 
at this day unacquainted with the 
truth, that the act of 179-1,* whidi 
gave the elective Iraiichise to Roman 
Catholic freeholders, gave scopi;, and 
purpose, and impulse, to the subdi- 
vision of the soil? Who is ignorant 
that, although the act was carried in 
an Irish parliament, it was conceived 
and ft>rnied in tlie cabinet of (iireat 
Pritain? And who, knoiving this, 
will deny that tke Pritidi public,” 
thus ])roved to be an .acc(.s^)ry bcfoj’c 
tlie fact, shar(‘s in the resj'ousibility of 
thosi^ through whose agciic)- the i)aii- 
pcrisin of lielaud has been aug- 
mented? It is true, the j)erliuency of 
an argument like this may be disjuiUd, 
on ihc plea, that, although the act of 
J79.‘{ was shaped by the Prilisli iniiiis- 
try, and was made law by the will of 
the Pvitish sovoridgn, ils iiM])erfcc- 
tions and its ill n'sults art*, chargeable 
on that legislative body in Ireland ivlio 
sliould have known belter than lo 
vote for it. Pul, Avhatevcr may be 
said of Irish iniprovideuce and coi- 
ruptiJn, («reat l»ritaiii received and 
nnilcd Ireland into parlncrsliip with 
licr, when this law Avas in lbr<v. 
Great Pritain looked on, Avliile I'or 
twenty-eighl years it remained in 
aetiv'c and most Iialeful opiTalion — 
nay, more, during liaise eiglit-and- 
tAventy eventful years, Gr(‘at Pritain 
stimulated the ba.d hiAV into more jier- 
ni(Mous activity, jdacing :i large* amount 
of iialronage at the disjHisal of Iri>h 
members of jiarlianieiit, A\liose services 
the minister of the day eould command, 
and thus, indirectly, bribing land- 
OAvnciv to siibdiSdde their eslalcs, lor 
the purpose ol' increasing their jiollti- 
eal interest. The memory of a stale 
of things like that of “the Forties” 
Avill not soon fade aAvay — tlie, in(‘mory 
of limes Avhen ])lae,es in tin* conslabu- 
lavy, lh(3 revenue, the post-oHiee, the, 
militia, were regularly tavitled, and 
the numbei’ of votes Avliieh Avas to Im 


* Lords Committee^ May 0, 1825. 

EARL OF KINGSTON. 

“ Does your Lordship conceive that the desire to give the benefit of llio elective 
franchise to voters has eontrihuted essentially to the subdivision of land ? 

“ 1 think the land is very much subdivided, to make voters, by middlenn*!! who hold 
large quantities of hind. ... I kiioAV it is so Avilliine; I givr iheni a very 
go )(1 house for a shilling a year, Avliieh 1 would not do unless it was to make them 
freeholders. I state this t<i show the very great n luetaiiee whieli these poor men 
would have to give up that by which they are beiiefitiMl lo (;arry (kitholic emaiiei- 
patibn, by which the lower classes could not be bcnetitoil, iu my ojiiuion,” 
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tfi(' purchase of an cnsip;ncy or a com- 

E was as well known as the regu- 
fi price of a commission at the 
IlorHo Guai'dfl. W(*ll, but il may be 
K.'iid, they who had these advantages 
in times past must not comjdain if 
they are made to smart for tlieni now. 
'riiey who had these; advantages I The 
empire had them — lu‘r enemies were 
discomfited because of them. How 
many a iiory spirit went fovtli with 
hhigland to lier battles, whose admis- 
sion into armies was purchased at 
(he ruinous cost of this justly-con- 
demned subdivision of the soil. In 
truth, Croat Mritain had its full share 
in the benclits accruing from such a 
system, and ought to bcai‘ lu;r part in 
re])iiiring the misehief it has wrought. 

The “ Jlritish public” must be, con- 
sidered as having incurred n further 
rcs[)unHibilit.y. The years 1S*J4-18'25 
wcri' memorablis among other reasons, 
lor jiarliiinicntsiry impiirios into the 
stale of Ireland, [»rose-ciited by com- 
mittees of Jjonls jind Commons. 15y 
tin; pniccedings of these connnitti'cs, 
much information was obtainec^as to 
oiii’ condition, and pcj'liaps there was 


no one subject upon which there was 
a more thorough correspondence in 
testimony than on the evils of subdi- 
vision and sub-letting of lands.* The 
immediate injury, the imminent dan- 
ger attendant on these practices, was 
made plain Ry a mass of cvidonco 
which it would seem impossible to re- 
sist. Delects in the law of tenure 
were also shown for whicli appropriate 
remedies were sought, as of iudispons- 
ablo neecssilv, .and jierlmps the llnm 
attorney -general, now Lord riunkot, 
iu;ver concerned himself in any work 
of legislation more likidy to prove of 
salutary elfcet th.an in his nmendment 
of the law of snb-letting. His amend- 
mi;nts became law ; but they did not. 
remain law. The liritisli public — oi: 
that party or faction which acti'd for 
the liriiish public — substituted the le- 
gislation of Mr. O’Connell for that of 
Lord IMimkot, gave back to the mid- 
dhsinan his former advantage's, and 
batllod tlie ])atriot hope of raising onr 
('omitry above pauperism. Thus lias 
( Treat Britain been an accessory before 
the fact, and an accompliee in the 
practices which are now condemned so 


Commous’ Commilleet April 13, of EvitlcJice. 

TIIK KEV. T. COSTELLOE. . 

“Besides those who liold sinull farms on leases, there is an inferior class, who nro 
occasionally (for iihoiit twolvcMieeks in the year) employed as labourers, 'fliis 
class consists of those who rent .'i house and a (piarter of an acre* of land, and who 
endeavour to procure a subsistence* by taking more land (perhaps a (juarter or half 
ail acn*) on what is called the eou-acre system. Tin; rent j)aid lor this is generally 
(<•11 guineas an acre, tlu; land being such as has been grazed for some years, and 
(h<*n given out fur polato<'S.” 

J. LESLIE FO.STEU, ESQ. 

“ The middleman, residing on the property, watches with groat jealousy the under 
ti'nnntry — keeps an account <if the stuck in tli<'ir ])us.sessiun — iullows them to Iho 
market, and takes care that they shall not have the power to divert the produee <»f 
their farms to any otlier object tlnui his advantage. He is often the factor and 
vender of such produce ; he obliges tlio tenantry to deal with him on his own 
terms; and one great sourciJ of dissatisfaction in the south ol' IrePind is the ineor- 
rcetness with which the aceuunls of the middleman are kejit. 1 I<j leaves to the im- 
tortunate tenantry only what satisfies the commonest wants of nature, and Sviine- 
t imes occasions tlu'ir ruin by permitting tlieiii to be <lestraine<l for rent w'hieh tlu'y 
had ])aid to him, l»nt which heJnul not paid up !<» tin; proprietor in fee. AVIu'i’e the 
t<'Mant held directly uiuler the h<,‘ad landlord, his comforts were much more re- 
garded, and ill general the r<jut was less exorbitant, and the mode of (exaction less 
opjiressive.” 

Such is many an Irish middleman, as his character is to bo gathered from the 
testimony of the leanu'd judge and the Homan Catholic CM<*rgyman. AVhy has 
the class to idiicli he belongs had the honcfit, which it would seem as if the prin- 
ciple of the poor law, reserved for the occupying farmer ? 

We long since sugg<‘sted the rii'cessity of making a distinction, w'creit hut for the 
sake of ileconim, hetw<*en tlu* trader inland and its cultivator. While the one was 
probably entitled to the dediietioii from liis rent whieli tlu; poor law allows in 
aliatoment of the rate, we could s<*o nothing in the tfircumsiances or merits of the 
other to challenge for liim a similar privilege. But the contrivers of the poor law 
thought otherwise. 
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strongly by her ** leading organ,” and ns the pauper. There was a kind of 

for which such a terrible retribution compact that the land should snppoit, 

has been inflicted b}' her leojislaiure. at the utmost, a hundred thousand in- 

She has been a patroness of pauper- males of the hundred and thirt} work- 

ism — that is, of the schemes by wliich houses, and that no out-door relief 

pauperism has been promoted in Ire- should be given. l"he eo^t of main- 
land; is it not fitting Aat she shall taining these eslablishments would 

bear her part in relieving it ’ amount to about five per cent, on the 

And the “ British public’* should valuation of rateable pioperly, wliitli 

bear their part in mitigating the sove- would be, we may boldly aflirin, twelve 

rity of a law, which, fur their own per cent, at least, on the net income of 

benefit, they have inflicicd uiion fi our landed j)roprietors. Iltavj as the 


reluctant people, and which, fram- 
ed ns it is, is ill-adniited to the coun- 
try in which it is to be administered. 
Disguise the purjioscs of it as we inav, 
we cannot conceal from ourselves the 
truth, that eminent among them was 
the design of checking the inimigi'a- 
tion of the Irish poor into the rich 
plains and cities of England. The de- 
sire and the design was natural, and 
would have been uncxccptionably just 
but for one incident. Where our 
wealth has been allured, it is not just 
that our poverty shall be forbidden to 
follow. However just or unjust, ab- 
sentees, annuilants, mortgagee*", ab- 
stract their rents and eharjrcs from 
Ireland, as th(*y ha\ c done for ages ; 
the poor, as never was the can* till 
now, are to be jirovidcd for from the 
poor remnant of propei ty left to the 
landed interest hcic. ‘This is a relief 
to one part of the British empire ; is 
it not just that the jiortion relieved 
shall contribute of its abundance to 
the wants of the poorer ])ortK»ii la- 
bouring under its newl j -imposi*d bur- 
den. By amendments on tlio poor- 
law, carried out in favour of the 
“ British public," there ajipcared to 
their credit in the jear 1838, ns com- 
pared with 1834, when the amend- 
ments were resolved on, a reduction 
of expense c\ceeding two millions of 

I Kmnds sterling, and at the time when 
England was thus delivering lursclf 
from an opjiressive liurden, she adopt- 
ed the determination to make Ireland 
siifllT under it. Is it not reasonable 
that she sliould help us ^ 

It ought to be remembered, to the 
credit of Trisli landowners, that, until 
the poor’s rate became an intol(*rabIe 
burden, and the debasing tendency of 
the poor-law beeaino maniicst, tfurc 
was little complaint against the new 
imposition. At first there was some- 
thing like an assurance from the state 
that the law should be administered in 
marcy towards the rate-payers, as well 


imposition w.is, it was stroiiiilj 
complained of. It seemed to bo eii- 
enmscribed within intelligible limil'*?. 
It was possibhs by retrenelimcnt and 
economy, to meet e\isting engagements 
and make pn>vision for the new ralf . 
So long as this state of things endiii ed, 
the landed interest was jiatient and 
iineomplaining — pci baps too much so. 
They had, liowevor, a good reason for 
silence. While lliey saw niultitiid(*s in 
danger of peri*"!!]!!" lor want, it uas 
Cl editable to them to be mindlul of 
thcii duties; and it was not disciedit- 
able to have trust in tin* legisl.itujv, 
that ,'t would sanction no iinwoifhy 
iiuasion of their pio])( rties andriglits, 
*J*liis trust was ratJier too <Tedulous 
and confiding. Their rights and pro- 
perties have been invaded. Thi juiu- 
cijde of Communism lias been afliimed 
and e.iiTied into efTc'ct against tlu in. It 
has been proiionncod, that, at their 
cost — at their sole cost and eb.irge — 
the whole }uupirism of Ireland, able- 
bodied and deciepit, idle and ibsposed 
to labour, profligate and well-eoii- 
dueted, shall be Buj)))ort('d in their 
ad ('rsily, or sustained in their vices. 
This is now the law in Indand — a 
law whieh, within its two jears of 
tyrannv, has caused inou niisci> and 
abasement than (we would mei eifiillj 
hope) even its eontrivc'rs could have 
anticipated — a law whidi, with pio- 
fessions of mercy tow.iids the jioor, 
and justice towards the more pros- 
perous, holds out to the one class en- 
couragement to vice, and confounds 
th(» good and the evil of the other 
class in indiscriminate ruin. Shall 
we be told that “the British public," 
to whom this desolating infliction is 
aseribable, ought not to give of their 
abundance to the mitigation of its 
horrors ^ What is the argument of 
the Times for leaving Iridi landlords 
to their fate ^ 'I’hat they were re- 
sponsible for the pauperism which is 
to be relieved at their cost. Well, 
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lot it bo granted that the argument is 

just, if the assumption be grounded 

Jet it be affirmed that wherever the 
assumption is false, the argument is 
inapplicable. Why shall Irish land- 
lords, who have incurred no such re- 
sponsibility — who have inherited no 
such responsibility from indiscreet an- 
cestors, or who, having inherited or ac- 
(juired an ovcr-poimlatcd jiroperty, 
manfully addressed themselves to the 
onerous duties it injposed on them, and 
by strenno'dK? exertion and patient self- 
denial, raised the condition, of their 
tenantry, and rescued their lands from 
pauperism — why, we rcjicat, arc they 
to be extinguished, because a neigh- 
bouring proprietor has abused his pri - 
vileges, and some ignorant official has 
thought it convenient to draw one line 
round two dissimilar estates ? It is to 
no purpose that wise and good land- 
owners and occupiers refuse to “join 
in their challenges” with parties whose 
cause is not of like nature with 
theirs. The Poor-law tribunal does 
not allow those privileges which are 
held in other courts, the iiidcfea- 
siblc rights of British subjects. “ I 
believe,” said Sir llobert Peel, in 
the debate on February 9, “ one of 
the greatest evils in Ireland at pre- 
sent, is connected with the adminis- 
tration of the poor-law.”* Who will 
say that a law most unjust in prin- 
ciple, indicting, as it docs, heavy pun- 
ishment on innocent as well as guilty, 
and administered in a manner to de- 
serve this severe censure, does not 
make it a duty of those who framed the 
law, and selected the agents through 
whom it has been ill •administered, to 
assist in redressing the wrongs it has 
wrought, and mitigating the hard- 
ships of those who sutler under it? 
“ Slay them all, the Lord will know 
his own,” is not in the spirit of British 
institutions. There may be Abbots of 
Citeaux here and there, who would 


with much complacency make Ireland 
a Beziers, and devote its landed proprie- 
tors to the extinction of civil death, in 
the hope of profitably succeeding to 
their possessions ; but their views are 
not congenial with the British charao* 
ter ; and wh(Si it has been made ma- 
nifest that the law to feed the able- 
bodied poor of Ireland is a law to 
wrest from good landlords property 
and power which they have never 
abused, we arc not without a hope 
that the worst evils of the poor-law 
will be corrected. 

“ I believe,” said Lord John Rus- 
sell, on February 12, “ there arc many 
good landlords (in Ireland), whose 
conduct is deserving of every appro- 
bation, and whose exertions during 
these last few years have been very 
great indeed. But with respect to 
the bad landlord, before the iiitrodnc- 
tioii of the poor-law, he did nothing 
but receive the rents of his estates,” 
ftc. &c. As a corrective to this state 
of things the poor-law has been intro- 
duced ; and the noble lord, the pre- 
mier, has the indiscretion or the conli- 
dence to refer .to this monstrous system 
as a remedy. “Such ho says, 

the conduct of the bad landlord, out 
he canmt he so at present,** Why can 
he not? Because,” observes the prime 
minister, wlfethcr he live in Irelaixl 
or not, whether he perform his duty 
or not, a rate is levied from him for 
the support of the destitute on his 
property, and in those parts of Ire- 
land where arc left those poor people 
whom his coiuluct CAmtrihuted to fix in 
the state in which they had so long ex- 
isted, and before we fixed in Ireland 
an enlarged and extended poor-law.” 
The thought conveyed in this passage 
might be expressed in clearer lan- 
guage ; but, indeed, the thought it- 
self, if we have been enabled to de- 
cipher it, is afiected by a radical 
confusion, which imparts, of necessity. 


A curious instance of the manner in which the effect of the poor law may be mo- 
dified by the administrators of it came recently within our knowledge. A certain in- 
spector or commissioner took upon him to order the commencement of out-door 
relief in a district, and under circumstances, in which many pjtrsons, not ill-advised, 
thought the order premature. Not so the idle and the poor. As soon as the pro- 
clamation of out-door relief was noised abroad, claimants were found to seek it. 
It happened, however, providentially, that vacancies occurred in the workhouse, 
or that there were guardians wise enough to continue them — vacancies not by 
doatli, for the bills of health were excellent, but by the voluntary rolcasemont of 
some pauper inmates. The claimants for relief were mot by an offer of admis- 
sion into the house, and, of ninety-five who presented ihoinselvcs, there were 
eleven only who took the test and became inmates of the poorhousc. 
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its own character to the mcaium true ! But when will this euthanasia 
through which it is interpreted. It have arrived * When good landlords 
seouis to be this. Before the enact- arc ruined, industrious farmers in the 
ment of the poor-law, bad landlords, pooidiouse or the United States, and 
by their own misconduct and neglect, when the land, which has been bought 
had produced pauperism in the coun- up at wholesale prices, and at a discount 
try ; and they are no\v* compelled to ruinous to the seller, by joint stock 
do right, by being made amenable to companies in England, is iii process of 
precisely the same taxation which is being retailed to that new proprietary, 
laid upon their unoffending neigh- if such can be found, to whom Sir James 
hours. And does the premier think that Graham and his confederates profess 
this indiscriminate liunishment ought to look for the Regeneration of our 
to be the remedy for any evil ? Is misgoverned country. S»ch is to be, 
he, or are his advisers, so unacquainted as rcgaivls all estates of men, the com- 
with the agricultural statistics of Ire- plction of the social revolution in Ire- 
land as not to know that his imagined land. 

remedy is, in many an unhappy in- In furtherance of this social rcvolu- 
stance, an aggravation of the evil, or tion two parliamentary committees are 
a contrivance which renders it more now sitting. It is not necessary to 
inveterate. We will try tlie noble remind the*, indignant reader of the 
lord's argument by applying it to the elements which compose them. An 
condition of an electoral division, of incident, however, in the debate on 
which we can speak from our own February 12, as reported in the Times 

knowledge. In one jiart of this divi- of the 13th, wo cannot pass over : 

sion rents arc excessive, and pauper- 
ism abounds. The old adage, *M)Og- “On the question that Mr. Bright’s 
gars cannot be choosers,” is exempli- name be added, Mr. Taylor objected to 
ned in it; and thus the outcasts of lomination of a delegato of the 

improving properties find shelter in Manchester school.” 
this, whore they are frequently en- a i i i . 
abled to servo out the term which on- And a debate having arisen— 



titles them to relief. The rate on the 
division is, accordingly, very heavy, 
Ifut the excessive rents have not fallen. 
The owner of land, whose rent con- 
tinues to be three ])ounds per acre, 
pays no higher poundage than he who 
who demands, for land of the same 
quality, less than a third of the rent. 
What is in tliis case the tax upon 
those parts of the division where rents 
are low, and pauperism unknown ? Il 
is a “ niie in aid'* of the rent-roll of 
the rapacious landlord. He pa}'S, if 
it can be gathered from his pauper te- 
nantry, SIX shillings in the pound as 
poor-rate; but has iiidonmified him- 
self by exacting, from wretches at his 
mercy, forty shillings in the pound on 
the fair rent of liis land. And we arc 
to be told that the law which enables 
him to persist in driving this abomi- 
nable trade, is a law of protection 
against the evil habits of bad land- 
lords. 

It may be said that the evil of this 
exhausting remedy will correct itself. 
In 1 process of time the grasping laud- 
l(H*a be constrained to submit to 
necf^s^*, and, in the impossibili^ of 
cxtqjjgiaM the old rents, to desist nxim 
the at obtaining them. All 


“Mr. Bateson, after some prefatory 
observations, said he had hoard it whis- 
pered, that Mr. Bright and some of his 
friends had made arrangements for the 
purchaso of a considerable amount of 
landed property in Ireland, as Aoon an il 
shoidfl become svfficientb/ depreciated" (u 
laugh) &o., &c. ‘ 

“ Sir George Grey,” in reply, “ hoped 
that the whisper which the honour- 
able member wI|o spoke last had hoard 
relative to the honourable member for 
Manchester being about to invest ca- 
pital in Ireland, would prove to be 
correct (hear, hear). That in itself 
was a good reason” for placing the 
honourable member on the eommittce,” 
&c. &c. 

“ That, in itself, was a good reason 
for placing the hon. member on the 
committee.” That hon. member, if 
the whisper'* he correct^ ns the home 
secretary hopes it will prove, designs to 
invest capital in Ireland, by making 
purchases of landed property, when 
it has hccome sufficiently depredated,** 
Such is the whisper which Sir (rcorgc 
Grey Lopes may prove con-cct; and 
the purpose it surmises is a good rea- 
son for placing the man who entertains 
it on a committee where his exertions 
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can accelerate tlic progress of events 
in bringing to pass that stale of things 
which It is his desire and interest to 
iiecoinplish. Ex uno disce onmes.” 
From the declared qualification for 
iiieinborshi]), judge the character of 
the, committee. A member of parlia- 
iiicmt has made arrangements for inir- 
chasing Irish property, H'hcn it has 
hofiit sufficiently depreciated.** The 
(committee, for which such arrange- 
ments constitute eligibility, is a com- 
mittee for iM depreciation of Irish pro- 
perty. 

We can tost this conclusion by an 
illustration: — An Irish proprietor, let 
it be supposed, is on trial for his life, 
not for his reveniuis : a challenge is 
made by his counsel, who objects to 
the having a juror sworn, on the 
ground that ^‘he has made arrange- 
ments for becoming possessor of the 
jianol’s projierty after his decease.” 
Wo ask what would bo the feeling of 
a court in Ireland, or of the “ British 
pulilic,” if Child* »lustice Blackburne 
or Doherty on our bench here, or 
Denman, or AVild, or Tentcrdeii, in 
England, had coucliod a dictum in the 
styl(‘- of the home secretary, and af- 
fii mod that th(i ari'angemcnts and in- 
tentions of such a party constituted a 
"ood ground for placing him on a 
jury. Wc scarcely think that flellries 
or Scroggins would have dared to 
give utterance to the felon siiutimcnt. 
It has been spoken, unrehiiked, in a 
British senate. Wc do not think 
(and this wc aflirm in perfect sincerity) 
Sir Clcorgc (b’cy capable of the vile- 
ncss it would seem to imply : he spoke 
inconsiderately ; but*it is an evil day 
in England when a miuisy'i* of the 
crown can be chargeable with such 
inconsidiTateiiess, and when there was 
no friend at hand to warn him of what 
he had said, and no friend to the 
principles of juslice to utter a stern 
protest against it in the name of an 
insulted parliament. 

The avowed jirinciplc of eligibilily 
for membership in the Boor-law com- 
mittee is in keeping with the measure 
reported as having been^ alrcaily sub- 
mitted to its supervision.* AVe extract 
from the Times of February 1*2 the 
following too significant presage of 
evil ; — 

“ We have all along admitted lliat 
the system of ‘ grants’ is not yet at an 
end. It is, liowovcr, wc believe, the in* 


tention of govcrnmmt to supersede it, if 
possible, by a new provision in the 
Poor-laws. Instead of grants for par- 
ticular districts from the Consolidated 
Fund, w^hicli are, in fact, ‘ rates in aid’ 
from the whole empire, it will bo pro- 
posed, that wken the rates of a partieu- 
lar union for one year rise above a cer- 
tain amount — sjiy 10s. in the pound — 
the excess shall be defrayed out vf a rate 
collected for this purpose from the whole 
island.'* 

Such, wc have reason to believe, is, 
in substance (the maximum amount of 
rate, it appears, is not so high), the 
scheme already proposed to the parlia- 
mentary committees by her Majesty’s 
ministers. Lord rJohii Bussell has 
given dread note of preparation. Ho 
has said (sec Times February 13) 

“ I do look forward with hope that that 
transition may be broujjht about with - 
out any great loss of life. No doubt it. 
will bo attended with very considerable 
loss of property. Indeed a vt‘i*y consi- 
derable loss of property has already 
taken place.” 

And this contemplated destruction 
of property is to be visitt^d upon loyal 
subjects by the operation of the laws. 
It is a new thing to find ministers of the 
crown not only exonerating themselves 
from obligations to which the eonstitn- 
tioii jdedges them, but avowing the do- 
t ermi nation to miike the laws themselves 
instruments of evil, where (ever until 
now) their iiillucnce, in theory at least, 
has been salutary. It is among the best- 
cstablishcd maxims of consLitutionnl 
hiAv, that allegiance and proledion are 
reeijirociil — that loss of life, libei'ty, or 
proiierty, is to be ranked among the 
penalties of transgression, and that 
obedience to law should have its rii- 
ward in preservation of life, liberty, 
and property. J'he legislature is now 
to be called on to invert this maxim — 
to lavish rewards on the idle and ill- 
alFccted, as well as on thehcljdi'ss poor, 
and to hea]) wrongs and penalties on 
well-deserving proprietors. Jt is iiidis- 
pntabljr an imperative duty to save life 
where it is possible ; but although not 
so important, it i& an equally manifest 
duty to protect property also, and the 
minister or the legislature who, to feed 
a hungry man in Galway, will reduce 
a laborious farmer in Antrim to beg- 
gary, rather than impose a tax so 
alight that it could scarcely be felt, on 
the millionaire of Manchester, is teach * 
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ieg a ksm niore perilm to the weU classes to be ruined for supporting the 
fare and eteintity ofetatee than has ever poor in idleness. The rate in aid, it 
been learned from Chartist or Repealer, is said, is not to be enforced until the 
Under the operation of the poor-law, union-rate has reached a set maximum, 
"very consioerable loss of property So it is for the present; but let the 
has already taken place." There is principle be once affirmed, and who is 
worse, Lord John Kuslell threatens, to direct the application of it ? 
to come. Confiscation is to take its Lot those in Ireland who have pos- 
course in Ulster, in order that Con- sessions which they would transmit 
naujjht may be rolievedwithout incoii- to their posterity, and who have ever 
vcnience to ^*the British public." Are, trained their cluldron in ‘loyal prliici- 

then, the men of Ulster excluded from pics, remember these two stern truths. 


the body to which that name is given ? 
Are the men of Leinster denied the 
privilege of the name? Arc the best 
parts of Munster, Leinster, Ulster— 
and in Connaught, too, there are spots 
which pauperism has not dcsoliitcd-* 
are all these not parts of the British 
empire ? Is the object of legislation, 
the avowed object, to reduce the best 
parts of Leland to the condition of the 
most wretched. Is tlic promise, by 
which Ireland was won to make a •jiir- 
render of her power, tlius daringly 
broken ? Is the legislative union re- 
pealed? So, in truth, it would seem. 
At this moment Mayo and (lalway are 
ready for Mr. Bright ,aml Co. In- 
vestments, hpwever, would be safer in 
Ulster, but as yet tlu'y would be more 
costly. And so, the Legislative Union 
is to share the fate of the ILiboas Cor- 
])us Act, and to be jdabed under tem- 
porary buspcn.sion, uniil property has 
become sufwmlhj (kpremfed in the 
North, to invite members of the Anti- 
eorn-law League and the Poor- 
law Committee, to make their pur- 
chases. 

Wc hope to return to this subject 
ill our April number; but, in the 
meantime, wc would urge upon the 
people of Ireland generally to be up 
and doing. At least, let strong jiro- 
tests be uttered against the liirther 
deterioration of our poor, and of the 


Protection is now (lenlcd^4) |)roperty : 
Ireland is declared not to be an integral 
part of the British Empire ; taxes arc 
imposed upon the righteous owium’s of 
property in this country, which, it is 
acknowledged, must reduce them to 
utter destitution. England, it is pro- 
nounced, will bear no part in the bur- 
den of them : monied property in 
Ivchind shall share a similar exemp- 
tion— landowners and land occupiers 
alone arc to b(‘ ruined. For jioverty 
which the great majority of Ihein 
could not have prevented— which it 
never was in the powiT of them or 
their jircdeeessors to jirevcnt, they arc 
to be reduced to beggary. There is 
no preeedent for such iiiiqu-ily as ihih 
ill the wlioh‘ course of British h'gihla- 
iion, and even in the enormity of it. 
there hope. It is not in thi' sjiirit 
of the BriliJi ehara(*t(‘i’. A Jaelion 
adverse to the landed interest has been 
enabled, by agitation and inlrigne, to 
overlicar for a *vhile that sense of im- 
partial justlec which has ill it the es- 
sence of political wisdom. The voice 
of truth may yet be heard with good 
cfltct. AVe trust it will soon speak 
with authority ; fUnd have good hope, 
that when we return to this subject 
we shall IVavc to oiler congratulations 
to our readers on the wisdom, and the, 
power, and the loyalty, with which 
“ the North has spoken out." 








